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4 PIliAtBlJDpHA »»jft«ATA: 


Let New India arise-H)ut of the peasants* cottage, grasping 
the plough ; out of the huts of the fisherman, the cobbler and 
the sweeper. Let her spring from the grocer’s shop, from beside 
the oven of the fritter-seller. Let her emanate from the factory, 
from marts and markets. *Let her emerge from groves and 
forests, from hills and mountains. 


SWAMl VIVEKANANDA 


With Compliments from: 


Messrs. Modern Syntex (India) Ltd. 

O-l'A Hospital Marg 
'C' Scheme 
JAIPUR~30200i 
RAJASTHAN 
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JUST OUT OUR LATEST 

THE FOUR YOGAS OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

Condensed and Retold by 
SWAMI TAPASYANANDA 

This is the first instalment of our new series "Studies in Swami 
Vivekananda". Swamiji's writings are of such inspirational quality that the 
ordinary reader is apt to miss the main trend of his thoughts. This handy 
digest is meant to stimulate the reader to go to Swamiji's original works 
with a better understanding of their thought structure. 

Crown 8vo pp 273 Price : Rs, 10.00 


SERVICE AND SPIRITUALITY 

by 

SWAMI SWAHANANOA 

This is« bouquet of essays and lectures by Swami Swahananda, Head 
of our Hollywood Centre. It covers a wide spectrum of problems con- 
fronting all earnest seekers of truth. 

Crown 8 VO pp211 Price; 10.00 


















SWAMINARAYAN SAGA-T 


''He •nllghtened InnumerabI* soufs by His charisma# drew thousands 
together and fired them with a spirit of do*or-die for Him# relieved the 
unscrupulous Kathis and Kolis of their thievish tendencies# revived the 
lost ethical precept of Brahmacharya, resuscitated the degenerated 

t ascetic order# taught the ideal of self-control and righteousness to the 
Gurus and Acharyas who had fallen from their duties, emancipted 
women by assigning them their rightful status in society and in the 
fellowship, welcomed non-Hindus into Hindu Dharma, morally uplifted 
the lower classes, encouraged literary and musical activities, performed 
Yagnas which did not involve animal sacrifice, 

, inculcated the doctnine 

THE GLORY tolerance# revived ethical and moral values 

mm sod dovotfon, taught the glory and grandeur of 
Q p God and founded and propagated Bhagvat Dharma on 
^\lii A R AI M A n A W A M principles inculcated by Bhagvan Ved Vyas 

O WMIVIIIMMnMYMIM-such was Sahajanand Swaml." 
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Arise! Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 


INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

“Truth is one : sages call it by various names” 
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1. The Lord’^ by His utterance^ directs 
human beings in various actions. He sustains 
both earth and heaven and looks upon all 
beings with unwinking eyes.* Let us offer 
rich oblations to Him. 

Rg-Vcda 3 . 59.1 

2. O Lord, may he who presents Thee 
[ offerings ] as a sacrifice enjoy prosperity! 
Protected by Thee, he is not harmed, is not 
overpowered by any calamity; sin does not 
reach him from near or far. 

R^-Veda 3 . 59.2 

3. [I worship] the Lord who supports all 
and whose food and renowned weaW are ! 
to be sought by all. 

Rg-Veda 3 . 59.6 


ftpft ^ !T: II 


4. We meditate on the adorable effulgence 
of the self-luminous Divine. May He 
awaken our dhi.^ 

Rg-Veda 3.62.10 


* This month’s selection of Vedic mantras are about Mitra, the Sun God. They arc 
widely used in twilight devotions (sandhya). The first three mantras are connected with 
the morning ritual while the last one is the celebrated Gayatri, the most sacred of Hindu 
prayers repeated by millions since the dawn of civilization. All these mantras were 
revealed to the well-known Vedic sage Visvamitra. 

1. According to Sayana, Surya is called Mitra because he ‘measures’ or knows every¬ 
thing or because he ‘saves’ all beings by giving rain, etc. , 

•. It is the primordial divine Word that is the source of all thoughts. According to 
SSyaoa. ‘brKvS^o’ also may mean ‘being praised’. 

SSyaija says, the Lord’s look is His blessing. 

. 4. Love and spiritual knowledge are the food and wealth of God. 

. 5. Dhl i& the intuitive faculty lying dormant in the majority of people. It is the 
hiner light by which one realize spiritual truUis. 










With this issue Prabuddha Bharata is 
entering the eighty-fifth year of its publica¬ 
tion. On this happy occasion we send our 
warm greetings and best wishes to ’ our 
readers, friends and sympathizers all over 
the world. 

This is one of the oldest existing religious 
journals in India. It saw the two World Wars 
and the agonizing struggle for freedom of 
the people of India. By constantly reminding 
the Indian people of their great spiritual 
heritage, by guiding and awakening their 
minds to the social problems and their 
remedies, and by providing a means for 
the expression of the creative will of the 
people, this journal played a significant 
role in national integration and spiritual 
renaissance during those turbulent days. It 
has served as a source of inspiration and 
information on religious matters for more 
than three generations of people in India 
and abroad. 

A nonprofit, nonsectarian cultural monthly 
of this type cannot thrive long unless it has 
its roots in selflessness and truth and is 
open to change. Prabuddha Bharata is the 
official monthly organ of the Ramakrishna 
Order whose members are wedded to the 
vow of selfless service. It is an important 
channel through which the broad-based 
Ramakrishna Movement, consisting of lay 
devotees, friends and supporters, reaches out 
to the people. The journal stands for 
Truth—the eternal truths of Vedanta which 
are universally true and beneficial. These 
truths, as re-interpreted by Swami Vivek- 
ananda, are: the potential divinity of man, 
spiritual fulfilment through direct experience, 
and the harmony of religious paths. This 
journal founded by Swamiji embodies his 
vision about the spiritual awakening and 
solidarity of mankind. Another distinctive 
feature of the journal is its modem and 
progressive outlook. It has always aimed at 


contemporary relevance, 
growing with the rapidly changing society 
and trying to meet its fluctuating needs and 
condition. Year after year the journal has 
been unfolding itself petal by petal. 

During the days before Independence, the 
needs of the people in India were mainly 
social—awakening of political consciousness, 
cultural integration and uplift of the masses. 
These needs still exist. But it has to be 
admitted that more than thirty years of self- 
government and economic growth have 
altered the moods and needs of the people. 
Democracy, education and industrialization 
have brought about three great changes in 
Indian society. 

The first is the rise of the middle class 
as a dominant and influential group in the 
body-politic. Freed from socio-economic 
shackles, a large number of people in India, 
as else where in the world, are seeking 
spiritual fulfilment and a new orientation to 
life and Reality. The sudden increase in the 
number of religious teachers, organizations, 
books and periodicals is indicative of the 
growing hunger for spiritual food. The second 
change is the spreading influence of science 
and Western rationalism. Vedanta has now 
to be re-interpreted in the modern idiom 
in a way young people can understand and 
appreciate. Lastly, religious pluralism has 
become an important factor in social 
harmony and cultural integration, and the 
continual outbreak of commdnal riots, 
religious fanaticism and sectarianism are a 
sign that inter-religious understanding and 
dialogue have become an urgent social 
necesrity. 

All this calls for changes in designing the 
contents and presentation of reading material 
in Prabuddha Bharata. We are pving 
greater importance to spiritual themes in 
editorials, and have already started ts^ ii# 
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ABOUT THIS NUMBER 
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features on the lives and teachings of saints, 
in addition to Swami Budhananda’s serial on 
’applied religion*. In a couple of months 
we propose to start two more new serials: 
one on inter-religious understanding, and 
the other on Vedanta and the modern 
world. We believe our readers and 
well-wishers will appreciate these changes 
and continue their support, and will try to 


popularize the journal among their friends 
and acquaintances as a service for a noble 
cause. 

Owing to power shortage in Calcutta 
and other difficulties, we have not been able 
to bring out the journal in the first week 
of every month. We request our readers 
to bear with us for this. We, however, hope 
to regularize the publishing very soon. 


ABOUT THIS NUMBER 


This month’s editorial discusses the 
nature of Karma and some fundamental 
principles on which Karma-yoga is based. 

In the fifth instalment of joy of the 
I1J.UMINED, Swsftni Budhananda draws our 
attention to the undeniable evidence of 
supernal bliss in the lives of the disciples 
of St. Francis of Assisi, and in the ecstatic 
experiences of St. Teresa. 

Sri Ramakrishna had two disciples by 
name Nityagopal. One of them (who 
figures prominently in the Gospel) later 
on renounced the world and became 
famous as Jnanananda Avadhut. The 
second one (not so well known) was 
Nityagopal Goswami. This second Nitya- 
gopal’s life and its transformation under 
the influence of Sri Ramakrishna are the 
subject of a fascinating article fiilst 
MEE l'INGS WITH SRI RAMAKRISHNA by 
Swami Prabhananda, Secretary. Rama¬ 
krishna Mission Vidyapith, Purulia. 


How has religion influenced society ? 
Is religion responsible for the ills of 
society? Where can man find happiness? 
What is the meaning of life? Swami 
Mukhyananda. Acarya, Probationers’ Train¬ 
ing Centre, Belur Math, tries to find 
answers to these basic questions of life in 
RELIGION AND SOCIETY. The article is based 
on a talk given at the Kingsway Hall, 
London, in 1959 by the author when he 
was an Assistant Minister of the Rama- 
krishna-Vedanta Centre, London. 

In this month’s how they walked on 
THE razor’s edge Swami Atmanipananda 
gives an interesting account of Richard 
Rolle, one of the best known saints of 
England whose independent and bracing 
life and experiences come so close to 
those of Indian saints. 

Some rare teachings of Swami Brahm- 
ananda, one of the greatest among the 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, are presented 
in HINTS TO seekers of god. 



WORK AS A SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINE—II 

(EDITORIAL) 


What is Karma? 

‘Karma’ is usually translated as ‘work’, 
but the two words do not always mean the 
same. Any movement that involves transfer 
or transformation of energy is work. A 
motor-car does work, and so does a water¬ 
fall ; but do wc call this work ‘Karma’? 
No, because it is only mechanical work 
done by non-living systems. Work to 
become Karma must be done by a living 
being. 

However, all life-activities are not called 
Karma. There are millions of cells in our 
body doing their work silently, but they 
cannot be said to be doing Karma. 
Circulation of blood, digestion of food, 
breathing and other activities going on in 
our body without our notice can be called 
Karma only in so far as they pertain to an 
agent who integrates them and feels them 
to be his. So the second characteristic of 
Karma is kartrtva, consciousness of ‘I’ as 
the agent. In the absence of this active 
‘I’-consciousness, the work of cells, organs 
and lower forms of life can only be regarded 
as parts of the vast universal stream of 
life, and as participating in the collective 
Karma of the Virat Purusa or Cosmic 
Person, about whom the Gita speaks in 
several places. 

The agent engages himself in work with 
the intention of experiencing some result. 
Every form of Karma is based on an ex¬ 
pectation of enjoyment. This is called 
bhoktrtva and is another characteristic of 
Karma. It is desires which create this 
kind of expectation, and mind is the seat of 
all desires. In fact, all normal human 
activities are only the outer manifestations of 
the mind. 

Again, Karma involves moral obligation. 


The agent not only acts, but feels responsible 
for his actions. For the feeling of responsi¬ 
bility two conditions are necessary: freedom 
of choice and regulation by a set of universal 
moral laws. All our actions are linked to 
a web of moral codes and ideals, and every 
work we do, every thought we think, involves 
a moral choice, decision, willing—though we 
may not always be aware of this fact. 

Morality in Semitic religions is based on 
the belief that there exists a covenant or 
contract between God and man which 
stipulates that God will protect man only 
if he obeys His moral commandments. On 
the other hand, morality in Indian religions 
is based on the Law of Karma'according to 
which every action has a cosmic effect which 
returns to the doer as the phala or fruit 
which determines his birth, life and environ¬ 
ment. Both the views, however, imply 
that every act of man has a far greater effect 
than his immediate vision. 

Association with life, integration by an 
agent, influence of desires, moral obligation 
and the inevitability of cosmic result—these, 
then, are the characteristics that distinguish 
Karma from mechanical work. §ri Krsna 
refers to them as the fivefold cause of all 
actions: ‘Whatever action, right or wrong, 
that a man does by his body, mind and 
speech, is caused by five factors* namely, 
the living base (body), the agent, the 
sense-organs, the movements of vital air and 
the supernatural factor.’^ Any work which 
<Joes not involve these five factors cannot be 
called Karma. This is an important point 
to note. For it is by negativing these 
factors that Karma-yoga breaks the bonds 
and becomes a spiritual discipline. 


Bhagavad-GitB 18.14,15. 
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Karma and consciousness 

Spiritual discipline is a struggle for higher 
spiritual or divine consciousness. In order 
to know how Karma-yoga helps us in this 
we must know the connection between work 
and consciousness. We have seen that 
Karma is an activity or movement of life. 
Are life and consciousness one and the 
same? 

The present confusion between life and 
consciousness is due to the influence of 
Western thought and Zen Buddhism which 
regard them as one. But most of the Hindu 
philosophies hold that life and consciousness 
are distinct. The Hindu view of personality 
is that it is trichotomous, that is, it con¬ 
sists of body, mind and spirit or Atman. 
According to Vedanta, consciousness belongs 
only to the .Supreme .Spirit (Brahman) and 
the individual spirit (Atman). Everything 
else including the mind belongs to Prakrti 
which is jcida or unconscious. Life is only 
a special manifestation of Prakrti. 

In the Upanisads the word used to denote 
life is prana. The Katha IJpanisad says, 
‘All this universe emerges out of. and 
vibrates in, prana.'^ ft is pictured as a 
pipal tree hanging upside down with its 
roots in pure consciousness or Brahman. 
The Prasna Upanhad also speaks of prana 
as the universal principle of life and pictures 
it as a huge wheel the spokes of which 
are fixed on the .Supreme Self.* The 
BrJtaddranyaka Upanisad identifies prdna 
with Prajapati or Hiranyagarbha, the 
Cosmic Soul, and states that the whole of 
the manifested universe consists of nothing 
but name (nama), form (rupa) and karma. 
Like sparks from the fire, like the web 
from the spider, the whole universe emerges 
out of Brahman. Prana is called the truth, 


2. 2.3.2. 

». 2.6 ; ,3.3; 6.6. 


but Brahman is the Truth of truth 
{satyasya satyam).^ 

In the Tantras, prana is considered to be 
the psychic energy flowing along the three 
channels, idii, pihgald and susumna. Most 
of this energy remains in the dormant form 
called kundatirii which, when awakened, 
flows through the susumna rousing a new 
type of consciousness at each cakra or 
centre. 

From the above discussion it is clear that 
life with ail its manifestations* including 
Karma, is distinct from pure consciousness 
but in some way closely connected to it or. 
supported by it. The involvement of the 
spirit in life is bondage and their separation 
is liberation. 

Karma and bondage 

How the spirit got bound in life in the 
first place is, however, not quite clear. The 
Advaita school solves the problem by regard¬ 
ing life as illusory. But to account for 
empirical exi)erience, it posits two types of 
self: the saksi or witnessing self and the 
karui or the agent. The witnessing self is the 
pure self-luminous Atman which is really 
ever free and infinite. This true self when 
covered or limited by the Buddhi or the 
intellect appears as the empirical self and 
becomes the agent of actions. Bondage 
applies only to this empirical self. 

Sri Ramanuja and some other Vedantic 
teachers hold that there is only one self 
which is the witness and the agent at the 
same time. Though intrinsically pure and 
self-luminous, and a part of Brahman, its 
light is obscured by the impurities in the 
mind which envelops it, and it gets bound 
to action. 

All Hindu systems, however, are unani¬ 
mous. in holding that the self is immutable. 


♦. 1 . 6.1 ; 2 . 1 . 20 . 
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and that change, movement, action belong 
not to the soul but to the mind and body 
which are only modifications of Prakrti. So 
Karma is actually a function of Prakrti. 
The self appropriates that movement of 
Prakrti and considers itself the agent. The 
appropriation lakes place through willing 
{iccha). It is the will that is bound. 
Behind every action there is the will which 
supports it. 

Will and T’-consciousness arc the active 
and passive aspects of the self. Will may 
be regarded as a focussing of consciousness. 
Just as ‘P-consciousness in its true nature 
is pure and free, so also, is will intrinsically 
free but is actually found enslaved by desires. 
Most of the Karma done by us is prompted 
by this impure and enslaved will. Between 
the will and the action, desires intervene and 
change the nalure of action. If our will is 
freed from the hold of desires, then all our 
actions will be supported and impelled by 
the pure will. 

Karma and ireedoni 

Desires are the sprouting of latent im¬ 
pressions (sathskdras) left in the mind by 
earlier experiences. According to teachers of 
Hinduism every action, or the experience 
that follows it, produces two kinds of effect. 
One is the cosmic effect which, as already 
mentioned, returns to the doer after some 
time as the karma phala or fruit of action 
and determines his living conditions. The 
second effect, which is individual, is the 
production of a sarhskdra or subliminal 
impression in the mind. Unlike the karma 
phala which is irrevocable and unchangeable, 
sathskdras can be changed. Suppose a man 
does a wicked deed: this will produce a bad 
sarhskdra in his mind and also a painful 
karma phala. Through repentance, prayer 
and good conduct, the man can change the 
bad sarhskdra in him, but he can by no 
means avert the painful karma phala, which 


will visit him with unerring certainty.® This is 
the Law of Karma, which may not give us 
freedom to change our circumstances as we 
please, but certainly gives us freedom to 
change our minds ahd to gain strength to 
face our situations. 

According to Patanjali, sathskdras are of 
two types: karmdsaya and vdsand. Every 
action or experience produces in us a 
tendency to repeat the action or experience. 
The smoking of one cigarette produces a 
tendency to smoke another. The impression 
in the mind which produces this desire or 
tendency to act is called karma bija. The 
sum total of all karma bijas is collectively 
called karmdsaya by Patanjali.® It may be 
said to correspond to the ‘instincts’ of 
Western psychologists. All our desires, drives, 
impulses—good and bad—all that prompt us 
to act are the sprouting of karmdsaya. 
According to Patanjali our future birth 
(jdti), longevity (dyus) and experiences 
(bhogd) are determined by the karmdsaya. 

Every experience also leaves in the mind 
a second type of sarhskdra called vdsand 
which later on gives rise to memory.'^ A 
person who has conquered his smoking 
habit can remember his earlier experience 
without feeling the urge to smoke. This 
shows that the memory of an experience and 
the desire or impulse to repeat that experi¬ 
ence are two different things. 

Usually, however, memory and impulse 
are intimately interconnected and the arousal 
of one automatically leads to the * arousal 
of the other. Karmdsaya and vdsands are 
simultaneously recorded in the mind and 
are closely interconnected. But they represent 
two different functions of the mind, and this 
distinction is important. Memory is a kind 

®. For a rational explanation of karma phala, 
cf. Swami Vivekananda, ‘Karma Yoga’, in The 
Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda (Cal¬ 
cutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1977), vol. 1, pp. 81-82. 

Patafljali, Yoga Sutra 2.12,13. 

7- Ibid., 4.8,9. 
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of imagination in which names and mental 
pictures are formed. By itself it is a 
harmless exercise. Not so are the impulses 
or desires. They produce bodily changes 
and drag the soul away to the objects of 
desire. In a person who has controlled the 
passions like hatred, fear, etc. the images 
connected with them may appear but these 
images do not rouse the passions. There is 
no need to get alarmed when certain images 
appear in the mind, they are dangerous only 
if they are connected to wrong emotions. 
The connection between memories and 
impulses (actually between vasmas and 
karma hijas) is a sort of conditioned reflex 
made by habit. But this connection can be 
broken through discrimination, prayer and 
repeated effort. A large part of human 
suffering is caused by the wrong connections 
of various names ?nd images to bad emo¬ 
tions made „ during early adolescence 
through evil company.® 

For our present purpose the most 
important point to remember is that it is 
only desires or impulses produced by 
kanmsaya that bind the soul, and not the 
memories produced by vasands. The will, 
which is a dynamic principle, gets con¬ 
nected only to the impulses or desires, and 
this is what binds the soul. It is Karma 
that produces desire. A person who has 
never smoked a cigarette cannot have a 
desire for smoking. He can at best have 
only a curiosity for it. Sinc& kanndsaya is 
produced in the mind through Karma, and 
the connection between it and the will is 
also usually produced through Karma, these 
two effects can be destroyed through Karma. 
It is through right action that one counteracts 
the bad effects of wrong actions. Karma 
rouses latent desires and Karma itself can 
destroy them. The effects of bad Karma 

8. The above discussion on karnMsaya and 
vSsarid is based on Bhoja’s gloss on Yoga Sutra 
2.18, and Hariharananda Aranya’s Bengali notes 
on Yoga Satra 2.12; 4.11. 


cannot be easily erased through the thinking 
process alone. Even if one partially succeeds 
in it, one has to test it in actual life through 
action. That is why Karma-yoga is regarded 
as an unavoidable discipline for the purifica¬ 
tion of the mind. Hence Samkaracarya 
says: na hi acalato suddhirasti (‘There is 
no purification for one who does not move,’ 
i.e. who does not work). 

Prana or life-energy is constantly activating 
the samskdras, and as a result desires and 
memories are constantly rising in our minds, 
though we notice only a few. Left to 
themselves, even the desires are not 
troublesome. It is only when the will goes 
and hooks the desires that they become our 
own. Then they become samkalpas 
(intentions). When the desires thus get 
connected to the soul they become charged 
with consciousness, become living and then 
start haunting us. But if the will is 
withdrawn through detachment, the desires 
get deflated, become lifeless and then 
disappear after remaining in the field of 
consciousness for a short time. On a Diwali 
night if you stand on the terrace of a house 
in an Indian city, you can see hundreds of 
squibs, ‘rockets’, crackers, etc. going up 
and exploding all around you. But you 
remain unaffected. In the same way, a 
detached person feels desires rising and 
disappearing in him without giving him 
any trouble. 

Detachment means freedom from desires. 
The desires cannot be destroyed in the 
beginning, for destruction of the seeds of 
desire (karmdiaya) is possible only by the 
light of spiritual illumination. But for a 
beginner in spiritual life what is important 
is to see that desires are not given physical 
expression but are reduced to their latent, 
subliminal seed-state. If the desires arise, 
the will should be freed from them. This 
is the first freedom that an aspirant must 
acquire, and this is the primary purpose of 
Karma-yoga. When the will is detached 
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from desires, then aspiration or yearning for 
God can turn it inward. This inward going 
tendency of the will freed from desires is 
what Sure^varacarya calls pratyak pravanata 
(‘interiority of the mind’). This is the 
first purpose of Karma-yoga according to 
all Vedantic teachers. Sureilvaracarya says, 
just as the clouds produce rain and then 
disappear, so does Karma disappear after 
producing pratyak pravanata.^ Without 
acquiring this first freedom it is not 
possible to attain higher degrees of freedom. 

Karma and love 

The freedom to turn within,, the freedom 
to detach the will from desires is, however, 
used by the Karma-yogi to perfect his work 
and render service to his fellow beings. In 
the case of the Karma-yogi interiorization of 
mind is aimed at projecting his inner powers 
outside for the welfare of the world. So 
in his case spiritual effort moves in two 
directions: inward, for the deepening and 
concentration of mental powers, and 
outward, for the extension and deployment 
of these powers in social service. This 
double movement is an important charac¬ 
teristic of Kamia-yoga which distinguishes 
it from all other yogas. 

What is that power which draws the 
Karma-yogi outward and makes him take 
up the burden of others? It is the power of 
love—not selfish love but love freely given 
without expecting anything in return. Love 
is an inseparable aspect of Karma-yoga. 

Human love is usually regarded as an 
emotion which is harmful to spiritual 
progress. This misconception is the result 
of identifying it with desires and instincts. 
True love is neither an emotion nor a desire. 
It is a mysterious unifying power which is 
the very fabric of existence. It is indeed 
inseparable from life. It is the basic rhythm 


R Naifkarmya Siddhl 1.49. 


that pulsates through all creation. Infinite 
are its expressions. It is not personal. 
You do not create it; it creates you. Love 
cannot be manufactured. It is a mistake 
to think that love is a special creation of 
the individual or something to be newly 
acquired. It is a universal power which 
spontaneously bubbles up in all living 
beings. The main reason for failures in 
love is that many people are not mature 
enough to handle properly this natural 
power that is arising in them. 

Unlike Christian religious literature which 
speaks frankly and forcefully about human 
love, Hindu religious literature is more 
restrained and less emphatic about it. This 
has given rise to the criticism that Hinduism 
teaches dry intellectualism and unmitigated 
egotism. The truth is that love in Hinduism 
is identified with the unifying power of 
existence. Everything that unites man and 
man and man and God is love. A Hindu 
devotee does not tell God, ‘I love Thee’. 
Rather, he seeks union with Him. Love is 
thus an inseparable aspect of Reality. But 
the exact place of love in ultimate Reality 
is a matter of dispute among Hindu phil¬ 
osophers. v^rl Samkara, in order to keep 
the purity of Jfiana, includes it under Karma, 
.^ri Ramanuja looks upon love as a special 
kind of Jfiana. Swami Vivekananda 
identifies love with Ananda, Bliss: Vallabh- 
jicarya also does the same. The Bengal 
Vaisnava school which looks upon creation 
as God’s self-projection of His essence, 
regards love as God’s self-enjoyment of His 
own Bliss. From the point of view of a 
Karma-yogi, love is perhaps more meaningful 
as an expression of sat. Existence. All life 
is one, and love is an expression of this 
unity of life and basic solidarity of creation. 

Karma-yoga is regulating one’s activities 
in tune with the rhythm of universal love. 
The difference between a Karma-yo^ and 
a worldly person, who too does work, lies 
in the way they manipulate love. In the 
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first place, the worldly person has very 
little love in him because he obstructs the 
flow of universal love through him by hatred, 
jealousy, greed and other negative emotions. 
In the Karma-yogi love flows like a river. 
Secondly, the worldly person tries to prevent 
whatever little love he has got from flowing 
out of him and reaching others, but he suc¬ 
ceeds only in creating a whirlpool or a cess¬ 
pool in himself. As a result, love for him 
becomes a source of conflict and torture. 
A third difference lies in the fact that the 
worldly person is unconscious of the power 
of love. His love is instinctive and 
unenlightened ; it is a reaction to the atti¬ 
tudes of others. He is more or less a 
helpless victim of. love. The true Karma- 
yogi, on the contrary, is fully conscious of 
the tremendous power of love and is its 
master and controller. Love flows from 
him to others in a regulated way but in 
abundance. He does not try to bind others 
to himself but helps and guides all people 
along their own paths to the supreme goal. 

Thus, interiorization of mind through 
Karma, and the mature, conscious, 
unselfish regulation of the stream of love 
for the welfare of the world are the two 
important characteristics of Karma-yoga. 

Fundamental principles oj Karma-yoga 

Karma-yoga is a spiritual discipline and 
is based on certain eternal principles which 
are universally valid. The first principle 
is the naturalness of selfless work. Though 
we think we are doing our work by our 
free will, all work is a part of the universal 
stream of life. That is why Sri Krsna 
says: ‘Verily, no one ever remains even 
for a second without work; for everyone 
is helplessly driven to action by the energies 
of Nature.’^® Just as physical work involves 


I®. Bhagavad-Giia 3.5. 
T 


the transformation of physical energy, so 
also Karma involves the transformation of 
life-energy. These life movements are only 
a part of the vast and mysterious motion 
going all over the universe. 

One of the great discoveries made by 
Galileo and Newton was that all bodies 
spontaneously move in a straight line unless 
acted upon by an external force. This is 
the famous Newton’s First Law of Motion. 
What this means is that no force is necessary 
to keep bodies in motion. If there were 
no gravity holding us down on earth we 
would all be floating in space! From 
electrons to super-galaxies everything in 
the universe is constantly moving. Even 
when we think we ourselves are moving 
our legs and arms, what actually happens is 
that solar energy which had been impoun¬ 
ded as potential energy in our body cells 
through phosphate-bonds is being trans¬ 
formed into kinetic energy. We can only 
regulate or change the course of the move¬ 
ment that is already present in us and 
everywhere. Similarly, we do not actually 
produce our thoughts. Thoughts arise in us by 
the movement of prdJia or life-energy which 
activate the latent sarhskdras. All that 
we can do is to regulate the flow of thought. 
According to Patanjali, one’s mind never 
stops until one attains final liberation. Even 
in deep sleep and Samadhi subliminal 
transformations go on in the mind. All 
this shows that motion is universal and 
uncreated. 

Centuries before Newton, Aristotle pro¬ 
pounded the theory that all movements are 
parts of one universal movement which 
originates from a Prime Mover, who is 
himself unmoved. A similar view is found 
in the Vedanta philosophy which holds 
that the whole universe is the body of God 
who is the source of all motion. Sri Krsna 
declares in the GUd: ‘O Arjuna, the Lord 
seated in the hearts of all beings, whirls 
them around as if they were mounted on 
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a machine.’" And he teaches Arjuna to 
practise self-surrender to that Prime Mover: 
‘I take refuge in that primeval Purusa from 
v/hom streamed forth the ancient move¬ 
ment.’ 

The whole universe is in a dynamic state. 
Just as every cell in the body is constantly 
doing its allolied duty which makes the life 
of the human organism possible, so also, all 
living beings are working for the main¬ 
tenance of the ceaseless flow of the universal 
stream of life. Every living being seems 
to have some part to play in the mysterious 
economy of existence. What does this show? 
It shows that no Karma is actually ours 
and selfless action is the natural law. The 
ego tries to appropriate a part of the 
universal action to itself and claims it to 
be its own. Indeed,, selfless action, carried 
on by Prakrti, is alone ‘action’. Egoistic 
action is actually a ‘reaction’; it is the reac¬ 
tion of the ego to the flow of the life-stream 
in the personality ; it is the desperate attempt 
of the ego to retain things which really 
Ixlong to the universal stream. That is 
why action with desire creates so much 
struggle, tension and suffering. Egoism is 
the only cause of all our suffering. The 
more egoistic we are, the farther we move 
away from the life-stream; and the greater 
the effort needed to keep ourselves going. 

Selfless action is spontaneous, natural, 
relaxing and peaceful. There is no need 
to worry so much about our daily routine 
and work. Prakrti really does everything 
for us. All that we have to do is to 
understand how Prakrti works—this process 
is called learning or education—and create 
a channel in us for the free-working of 
Prakrti. How does a boy write his answers 


Ibid., 18.61. 
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in the examination? He only holds the 
pen. His unconscious which is a storeroom 
of all the ideas—digested and undigested— 
that he had earlier collccteil, mixes them 
and feeds his pen. The boy is hardly 
conscious of the whole process. Almost 
all our daily activities and professional 
work are done by Prakrti working through 
the unconscious. If wc learn to trust 
Prakrti and attune ourselves to her work¬ 
ings. we can do our work more efficiently, 
selflessly and without needless strain and 
conflict. The peace of mind and freedom 
thus gained could then be utilized for 
seeking God. 

The second fundamental principle of 
Karma-yoga is the law of yujna or sacrifice. 
This has two implications. All beings 
form the body of God and life-energy is 
flowing in a circuit in it. Every being 
must refund to the common stream what 
it takes from it. The law also implies that 
in order to attain higher happiness or 
experience one has to sacrifice lower 
happiness or experience. Until one attains 
the highest goal of life one has to obey 
this law. Only a fully illumined man is 
free from this obligation, though he too 
may follow it and render social service for 
the welfare of the world. 

The third fundamental principle on which 
Karma-yoga is based is that the effect of 
Karma depends on the slate of conscious¬ 
ness of the doer. It is not what we do 
that is important but how we do it. (This 
principle evidently applies only to virtuous, 
sane actions.) The ultimate source of all 
work energy is the Divine, and hence every 
kind of work is holy and could be used as 
a means for Self-realization. But for this we 
must be in the right state of consciousness. 

What binds us to the world is not work 
but desires and ^oism. This however does 
not mean we should work like a machine or a 
honey bee. Work must be done with an 
alert mind, with full self-awareness. It 
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should always be remembered that ‘self¬ 
less work only means working without 
desires, but there must be an awakened, 
detached, larger self behind it. Every 
activity must detach the will and enlarge 
our self-awareness. When the self is 
detached from desires. Karma will not 
produce new sathskdras. And when the 
self is detached from the life-stream, all 
actions will be carried on by Prakrti and 
the fruit of actions, which also belongs to 
Prakrti, will not return to the doer, 'i'hus. 


it is the state of consciousness of the in¬ 
dividual that is the most important factor 
in converting ordinary work, which is 
normally binding in its effect, into Karma- 
yoga, a liberating discipline. As the saying 
goes, ‘Mind alone is the cause of man's 
bondage and liberation.’^** 

[To he conlinued) 


Amrtabindii Upamsad 2. 


JOY OF THE ILLUMINED- V 

SW'AMl BUDHANANDA 


Brother Leo, a-companion of St. Francis, 
was once being assailed by a severe 
temptation of a spiritual nature. Fhe 
afflicted brother thought that if he could 
possess some holy words written by vSt. 
I'lancis his temptations would leave him— 
if not wholly, at least partially. Brother 
Leo was not, however, courageous enough 
to take this to the saint. But this unspoken 
desire came to be known by St. Francis, 
who accordingly gave him a written 
blessing,*' the original of which is preserved 

11 . Here is the full text of St. Fraoeis' Bless¬ 
ing given to Brother Leo: 

The Lord bless you and keep you. May He 
show yoti His face and be iiicrciful to you. May 
He turn His countenance to you, and give you 
peace. The Lord bids yov.. Brother l.eo. T 
[the Greek letter 7a«, representing the Cross].’ 

On the reverse is this Praise of God: 

‘Thou alone are holy, Lord God, who doest 
wondrous things. Thou art .strong, Thou ait great. 
Thou art the Most High. Thou art the Almighty 
King, the holy Father, King of heaven and 
earth. Thou art Trinity and Unity. O Lord 
God, all Goodness. Thou art Good, all Good, 
the Supreme Good, Lord God, living and true. 
Thou art Charity and Love. Thou art Wisdom. 


at Assisi. In this blessing St. Francis 
speaks of God: ‘Thou art joy and gladness.’ 
And it is not surprising that St. Francis 
should say so„ for God came to St. Francis 
lluii. way. 

His three companions, Brother Leo, 
Brother Rufino, and Brother Angelo, write 
in their reminiscences of Francis: 

Now on a day when he was ardently beseech¬ 
ing the mercy of God, the Lord shewed him 
that it should soon be told unto him what he 
ought to do. And thenceforward he wa.s filled 
with such joy that he could wai contain himseli* 
Tor gladness, albeit ho took heed lest he should 


fhoii art Humility. Thou art Patience. Thou art 
Serenity. Thou art Peace. Jhou art Joy and 
Gladness. Thou art Justice and Temperance. Thou 
art our w^ealth, our treasure, and our satisfaction. 
Thou art Beauty. I hou art Clemency. Ihou art our 
Protector. Thou art our Guardian and Defender. 
Thou art Strength. Thou art Refreshment, ihou 
art our Hope. Thou art our Trust. Thou art 
our great Delight. Thou art Eternal lufe, great 
and wondrous Lord, Almighty God, merciful 
vSaviour.’ 

See The Flowers of Saint Francis, trans. L. 
Sherlcy-Price (Baltimore. Md.; Penguin Books, 
1959), Appendix 5. 
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blab aught of this secret in the ears of men. 
Cautiously, nevertheless, and speaking in riddles, 
he said he was minded not to go into* Apulia, 
blit to do noble and mighty deeds in his own 
country. But when his comrades saw him 
thus changed,—though qn truth he had long been 
estranged from them in spirit, even while associat¬ 
ing with them from time to time in bodily 
presence,—they again ask him as in jest: ‘Art 
thou minded to take a wife?’ Unto whom he 
made answer by a sort of riddle as before was 
told. Now after a few days he was walking near 
the Church of S. Damian when it was told him 
in the spirit that he should enter to pray therein. 
And when he had come in, he began to pray 
right instantly before a certain Image of the 
Crucified, the which spake unto him in holy and 
gracious wise, saying: ‘Francis, secst thou not 
that My House is being destroyed? Go there¬ 
fore, and repair Me it.’ And trembling and 
astonished he saith: ‘Gladly will I do it, O Lord.’ 
For he understood the saying to be of that 
Church, which through its exceeding great age 
seemed like soon to fall. And by that speech 
thus made unto him he was so filled with joy and 
so illunvined of light that in his soul he felt in 
very truth that it72 had been Christ Crucified 
Who had spoken unto him. 

Perfect love of CJod is supreme joy in 
God. Supreme joy in God is perfect love 
of God. Of this St. Francis’ life is a won¬ 
derful example. St. Bonaventura, Francis’ 
biographer, narrates: 

Of the ardent love that glowed in Francis the 
friend of the Bridegroom, who can avail to tell? 
He seemed utterly consumed, like unto a coal 
that is sol on fire, by the flame of the love divine. 
For, at the mere mention of the love of the Lord, 
he was aroused, moved, and enkindled, as 
though the inner chords of his heart vibrated un¬ 
der the bow of the voice from without. He would 
say that it was a magnificent largesse to offer 
such wealth in exchange for alms, and that those 
who esteemed it of less worth than money 
were verily fools, for that the priceless price of 
the divine love alone availeth to purchase the 
kingdom of heaven, and His love Who hath 
loved us much is much to be loved. 


Three Companions. The Legend of Saint 
Francis, trans. E. G. Salter (London: J. M. Dent 
and Co., 1902), pp. 27-28. 


That he might by all things be stirred up unto 
the divine love, he triumphed in all the works of 
the Lord’s hands, and through the sight of their 
joy was uplifted unto their life-giving cause and 
origin. He beheld in fair things Him Who is 
the most fair, and, through the traces of Him¬ 
self that He hath imprinted on His creatures, 
he everywhere followed on to reach the Beloved, 
making of all things a ladder for himself where¬ 
by he might ascend to lay hold on Him Who is 
the altogether lovely. For by the impulse of his 
unexampled devotion he tasted that fountain of 
goodness that streamed forth, as in rivulets, in 
every created thing, and he perceived as it were 
an heavenly harmony in the concord of the vir¬ 
tues and actions granted unto them by God, and 
did sweetly exhort them to praise the Lord, even 
as the Prophet David had done.'73 

Perfect love of God, which is supreme joy 
of God, made St. Francis as gay as a 
drunken Bohemian, the seeming frivolity of 
which might shock a sophisticated piosity 
which is overmuch concerned about the 
right look of a man in habit. It is said: 

Drunken with the love and compassion of 
Christ, blessed Francis on a time did things such 
as these. For the most sweet melody of spirit 
boiling up within him frequently broke out in 
French speech and the veins of murmuring which 
he heard secretly with his ears, broke forth into 
Frcnch-likc rejoicing. And sometimes he pick¬ 
ed up a branch from the earth, and laying it on 
his left arm, he drew in his right hand another 
stick like a bow over it, as if on a viol or other 
instrument, and making fitting gestures sang 
with it in French unto the Lord Jesus Christ.'^^ 

Out of his joy in God, St. Francis saw 
the whole world instinct with the joy of 
God. This was why he hymned objects, 
which we call ‘inanimate’, and preached 
to those which we call ‘lower creatures’. 

One who has experienced joy of God, he 
sees Him sparkling everywhere and in 


TP. Saint Bonaventura, The Life of Saint 
Francis (London: J. M. Dent and Co.), pp. 94-95. 

■W. The Mirror of Perfection, trans. Robert 
Steele (London: Temple Classic, 1903), chap, 
xciii, p. 137. 
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everything. In his first rule for the 
Brotherhood which he guided, St. Francis 
called for the spirit of joy as a fundamental 
postulate of spiritual life: 

Let the Friars beware of being sad and gloomy 
like hypocrites; but let them show themselves 
joyful in the Lord, gay and pleasant.?!) 

This is how St. Francis set forth to 
FTiar Leo where perfect joy was to be found: 

One winter’s day, as St. Francis was going 
from Perugia with Friar Leo to St. Mary of the 
Angels, suffering sorely from the bitter cold, he 
called Friar Leo, that was going before him, and 
spake thus, ‘Friar Leo, albeit the friars minor 
in every land give good examples of holiness and 
edification, nevertheless write and note down dili¬ 
gently that perfect joy is not to he found 
therein.’ 

And St. Francis went hi*, way a little farther, 
and called him a second time, saying, ‘O Friar 
Leo, even though iffe friar minor gave sight to 
the blind, made the crooked straight, cast out 
devils, made the deaf to hear, the lame to walk, 
restored speech to the dumb, and, what is a yet 
greater thing, raised to life those who have lain 

four days in the grave; write.perfect joy is not 

found there.’ 

And he journeyed on a little while, and cried 
aloud, ‘O Friar Leo, if the friar minor knew all 
tongues and all the sciences and all the Scriptures, 
so that he could foretell and reveal not only 
future things, but even the secrets of the conscience 
and of the soul; write perfect joy is not there.’ 

Yet a little farther went St. Francis, and cried 
again aloud, ‘O Friar Leo, little sheep of God, 
even though the friar minor spake with the tongue 
of angels and knew the courses of the stars 
and the virtues of herbs, and were the hidden 
treasures of the earth revealed to birn, and he 
knew the qualities of birds, and of fishes, and 
of all animals, and of man, and of trees, and 
stones, and roots, and waters; write—not there 
is perfect joy.’ 

And St. Francis went on again a little space, 
and cried aloud, ‘O Friar Leo, although the friar 
minor were skilled to preach so well that he 
should convert all the infidels to the faith of 
Christ; writc—not there is perfect joy.* 


‘?5. See ‘Introduction’, The Little Flowers of 
St, Francis, p. 19. 


And when this fashion of talk had endured 
two good miles, Friar Leo asked him in great 
wonder and said, ‘Father, prithee in God’s name 
tell me where is perfect joy to be found?* 

And St. Francis answered him thus, 'When we 
arc come to St. Mary of the Angels, wet through 
with rain, frozen with cold, and foul with mire 
and tormented with hunger; and when we knock 
at the door, the doorkeeper cometh in a rage and 
saith, “Who are ye?” and we say, “We arc two 
of your friars,” and he answers, “Ye tell not 
true ; ye are rather two knaves that go deceiv¬ 
ing the world and stealing the alms of the poor; 
begone!” and he opencth not to us, and maketh 
Us stay outside hungry and cold all night in 
the rain and snow; then if wc endure patiently 
such cruelty, such abuse, and such insolent dis¬ 
missal without complaint or murmuring, and be¬ 
lieve humbly and charitably that that door¬ 
keeper truly knows us, and that God maketh 
him to rail against us; O Friar Leo, write— 
there is perfect joy. 

‘And if wc persevere in our knocking, and he 
issues forth and angrily drives us away, abusing 
us and smiting us on the check, saying, “Go hence, 
ye vile thieves, get ye gone to the spital, for 
here ye shall neither cat nor lodge if these we 
sulfcr patiently with love and gladness; write, 
O Friar Leo - this is perfect joy. 

‘And if, constrained by hunger and by cold, wc 
knock once more and pray with many tears that 
he open to us for the love of God and let us 
but come -inside, and he more insolently than 
ever cricth, “These be impudent rogues, I will 
pay them out as they deserve and issues forth 
with a big knotted stick and seizes us by our 
cowls and flings us on the ground and rolls us 
•in the snow, bruising every bone in our bodies 
with that heavy stick -if wc, thinking on the 
agony of the blessed Christ, endure all these 
things patienty and joyously for love of Him ; 
write, O Friar Leo, that here and in this perfect 
joy is found. 

‘And now, Friar Leo, hear the conclusion. 
Above all the grace and the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit that Christ giveth to His. beloved is that 
of overcoming self, and for love of Him willingly 
to bear pain and buffetings and revilings and 
discomfort; for in none other of God's gifts, 
save these, may wc glory, seeing they are not 
ours, but of God. Wherefore the Apostle saith, 
“What hast thou that is not of God, and <if thou 
hast received it of Him, wherefore dost thou 
glory as if thou hadst it of thyself?” But in the 
cross of tribulation and of affliction we may glory, 
because this is ours. Therefore the Apostle saith, 
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“I will not glory save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.*' '76 

♦ * * 

In the endless winding roads of the 
world everyone is on a pilgrimage. Who 
is reaching the destination earlier? Is the 
man on wheels reaching it faster? No. He 
reaches it faster who experiences the joy 
of God earlier. Let a wayfarer of the 
world (about whose identity nothing is 
known, except that he was a pilgrim who 
made his way from place to place in Russia 
and Siberia,, praying unceasingly) tell his 
simple story of the joy of illumination; 

By the grace of God 1 am a Christian man, 
by my actions a great sinner, and by calling a 
homeless wanderer of the humblest birth who 
roams from place to place. My worldly goods arc 
a knapsack with some dried bread in it on my 
back, and in my breast pocket a Bible. And that 
is all. 

On the 24lh Sunday after Pentecost I went to 
church to say my prayers there during the Lit¬ 
urgy. The first Epistle of St. Paul to the I'hcs- 
salonians was being read, and among other word.s 
1 heard these —^Pniy without ctming' It was this 
text, more than any other, which forced itself 
upon my mind, and 1 began to think bow it was 
possible to pray without ceasing, since a man 


how to pray unceasingly. A contrite heart 
God will not despise, a sincere soul who 
is alone in the world and asks for nothing 
but God, God wilt not ignore. This pilgrim, 
to begin with, had no road maps—a knapsack 
with dry bread, and a pocket Bible were 
his only property-but he reached the 
destination all right. The first intimation 
itself was so power^'ul and reassuring: 

When about three weeks had passed 1 felt 
a pain in my heart and then a most delightful 
warmth, as well as consolation and peace. This 
aroused me still more and spurred me on more 
and more to give great care to the saying of the 
Prayer so that all my thoughts were taken up 
with it and I felt a very great joy. From this 
lime 1 began to have from time to time a num¬ 
ber of different feelings in my heart and mind. 
Sometimes my heart would feel as though it 
were bubbling with joy, such lightness, freedom 
and consolation were in it. Sometimes 1 felt 
a burning love for Jesus Christ and for all 
creatures. Sometimes my eyes brimmed over 
with tears of thankfulness to God, who was 
so merciful to me, a wretched sinner. vSometimes 
my understanding, which, had been so stupid be¬ 
fore, was given so much light that 1 could easily 
grasp and dwell upon matters of which up to 
now I had not been able even to think at all. 
Sometimes that sense of a warm gladness in my 


has to concern himself with other things in 
order to make a living. 1 looked at my BHric, 
and with my own eyes read the words whiclrU 
had heard, i.e. that we ought always, at all tinie^ 
and in all places, to pray with uplifted hands. 
1 thought and thought, but ki^ew not what to 
make of it. ‘What ought I to do?’ I thought. 
‘Where shall I find someone to explain it to me? 
I will go to the churches where famous 
preachers are to be heard; perhaps there I shall 
hear something which will throw light on it for 
me.’ I did so.77 

He moved on his way seeking, knocking, 
asking, praying, all the while to be showh 

7*fi. The Little Flowers of St. Francis: The 
Mirror of Perfection: The Life of St. Frandi: 
(London; J. M. Dent Sl Sons, 1934), pp. 15-16. 

77- The Way of the Pilgrim, trans. R. M. 
French (London: Society for Promotidn of Chris- 


heart spread throughout my whole being and I 
was deeply moved as the fact of the presence of 
God everywhere was brought home to me. 

f by calling upon the Name of Jesus 1 
helmed with bliss and now I knew the 
jf the words ‘The Kingdom of God 
you.’78 

tnk experience came to him repeat¬ 
edly, he kiw better-that the Kingdom of 
God is not ^y within you, it is withodl, 
too, if, that is,\ere is a within and without 
for a man who \ in the Truth. The great 
experience the l^rira narrates in such 
sii^le words: 

I, \ 

The ^prayfr of my heart gave me such conso¬ 
lation that 1 felt there was no happier person 


tian Knowledge, 1941), pp. 11-12. 


78. Ibid., pp. 55-56. 
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on earth than T, and I doubted if there could be 
greater and fuller happiness in the kingdom of 
Heaven. Not only did I fed this in my own 
soul, but the whole outside world also seemed 
to me full of charm and delight. Evcr\ thing 
drew me to love and thank God: people, trees, 
plants, animals. I saw them all as my kinsfolk. 
1 found on all of them the magic Name of 
Jesus. Sometimes I felt as light as though 1 had 
no body and was floating happily through the 
air instead of walking. Sometimes when I with¬ 
drew into myself 1 saw clearly all my internal 
organs and was filled w'ith wonder at the wis¬ 
dom with which the human body is made. Some¬ 
times I felt as joyful as if I had been made 
Tsar. And at all such times of happiness, I 
wished that God would let death come to me 
quickly and let me pour out my heart in thank- 
fulne.ss at His feet in the world of spirits.79 


* * * 


When Ood steps int'i history, as an 
Avatar, a God-man, His every movement 
His every word is directed to working for 
the salvation of souls. In His scheme of 
salvation there are many strategies, for 
various are the types of souls for whom 
He provides. While in human flesh. He 
may reveal a few .such strategies; and 
behind He leaves a trail of divine indica¬ 


tions. holding on to any of which in later 
times a soul can reach Him. 

God teaches that behind all the various 
methods of approach, the one supreme idea 
is uninterrupted love for Him. How you 
will love Him is not His fundamental con¬ 
cern. His concern is that you love Him; 
love Him by hook or by crook. Do you 
want to love Him as if He were your 
beloved? Do it that way, if that is what 
you want. He will not say, I am too holy 
to be loved sweetheart-wise, Tn God’s eye, 
no kind of love for Him is unclean, because 
when a soul becomes open to God, that 
openness itself destroys impurity. ^ :|it 
whatever way the Holy of Holies 
touched by a soul, it will 
Bring all your unclean love to 


TO. ibid., pp, 127-28. 


bring it to Him in its entirety, and you will 
be saved. 

Christ was an ascetic, but not a puritan. 
If he were not holine.ss itself, whose very 
touch broke the bondage of souls, he would 
not liavc told the Parable of the Bridegroom 
and the Ten Maidens.®* Many saints in 
the Occident and the Orient have attained 
iiliimination holding on to God as the 
br'dcgroom. God. who has become every¬ 
thing, has also become the bridegroom for 
.saving the devotee, while remaining God 
all the tone. St. Teresa of Avila, for 
instance., is here telling her own story: 

iV''.en he iippoaiC'i to me in an imaginary 
vision, ns he had clone before, bnt in Ihc very 
depth*^^ of iHv being. He gave me his right hand 
and said to me: ‘l.ook at ihls nail: it is the 
that from today you are my bride. Until 
now you had not merited that; in future you 
will be jealous for my honour not only because 
I am your Creator and your King, but as my 
true bride. My honour is yours: your honour 
is mine. 

The action of this grace was so powerful that 
I remained out of my sense. T was as it were 
stupefied and asked Our Lord to enlarge my 
littleness or else not to give me such immense 
favour, for my natural weakness could not bear 
it. 1 spent that day in a state of inebriation. 
Great benclils have 0;tme from it since, but 
also an increase of confusion and distress, for I 
do not serve as I ought to serve after having 
received such a great grace.fii 

Thus took place the mystical marriage 
of St. Teresa of Jesus, At the command 
of the Bridegroom, she noted down in her 
Thoughts on the Ijove of God, the following 
dialogue that passed between the bride and 
the Bridegroom, in the soul’s way which is 
above time: 


Matthew 15:1-13. 

®>v Quoted in Marcelle Auclair, Saint Teresa 
of Avila (New York: Pantheon Books, 1953), 
p. 239. 
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Christ: My honour i$ yours, your honour is 
mine! 

Teresa: He will take charge of my affairs 
and I of his! 

God the Father: I have given you my Son, 
the Holy Spirit and the blessed Virgin here. What 
can you give me? 

Teresa: What can I do for my Bridegroom? 
What could anyone so clumsy as I do? Waste 
the graces you have given me.... 

Christ: Do you imagine, daughter, that to be 
in a state of joy is meritorious? The only way 
to merit is to act, to suffer and to love. 

Teresa: Stay me up with flowers. It does 
not seem to me that that is asking for death, 
but more to consecrate one’s life to serve him 
to whom one owes so much.... Let Bridegroom 
and bride be no longer two but one single wilt, 
not so much in words or desires but in acts.^ 

What was this marriage that, for St. 
Teresa, was illumination itself? Of the 


82. Ibid., p. 240. 


joy of the illumination she has left an 
ecstatic account: 

...A sort of divine intoxication, oblivious of 
what it wants, what it says, what it demands... 
He wants to fill her to overflowing, to delight 
her still more, he changes her into himself, 
and like all those who faint away through 
excess of pleasure and joy, she remains as at were 
unconscious tin the divine arms and on the divine 
breast. She no longer cares for anything except 
to abandon herself to joy, nourished by the divine 
milk.... This heavenly inebriation by which she 
is delighted and terrified at the same time.... this 
holy madness.... Thy breasts are better than 
wine.... entirely saturated in the ineffable greatness 
of God.... My Bridegroom, a single drop of 
the precious wine which you give me makes me 
forget every created thing.... Let me gaze at 
my Beloved and he at me.... I beseech you, O 
God, by the blood of your Son, to give me this 
grace: Kiss me with a kiss of your mouth!.... 
And what can I do for my Bridegroom ?83 

(To be continued) 

n». Ibid., p. 241. 


FIRST MEETINGS WITH SRI RAMAKRISHNA: 
NITYAGOPAL GOSWAMI 

SWAMl PRABHANANDA 


Krishnakamal Goswami (1810-1888), 
better known as *Baro GossainV popularized 
Vai^navism in Dacca, largely through his 
composition of innumerable Vais^ava lyrics 
and dramas of unique beauty, of which 
Rai Unmadint was the most famous. He 
belonged to the Vaidya caste, and his 
forefathers had been direct disciples of 8ri 
Nityananda, the spiritual companion of 8rl 
GaurSflga. 

His handsome son Nityagopal showed 
deep religious inclinations right from his 
childhood, and also earned a name rather 
early in life as a good scholar. feligious 
temperament and docile nature, Nityagopal 


felt the pang of spiritual poverty and turned 
hither and thither for its alleviation. This 
search brought him first to the Brahmo 
Samaj, which utterly failed to satisfy him. 
Rather, he become all the more restless. 
Under the influence of a friend’s suggestion, 
he joined a group of atheists; but being a 
firm believer in God, Nityagopal could 
hardly stand their uncongenial companion, 
ship. Then he became- a member of the 
Theosophical Society. His experience diere 
found expression in his observation: T 
cannot say that my association with this 
institution did not do me any good.* None¬ 
theless he continued to read and discuss the 
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Saihkhya and Yoga Sastras. During this 
time he met Vijay Krishna Goswami, then 
tlie Head of the Dacca Brahmo Samaj. 
Spiritual poverty apart, the pecuniary 
difficulties of his family made him anxious 
enough. He had long talks with Vijay 
Krishna Goswami about his mental agonies, 
and during one such discussion he heard 
of the Paramahamsa of the Dakshineswar 
temple for the first time. 

The son of Khudiram Chaltopadhyaya, 
an austere Brahmin, Sri Ramakrishna was 
born and brought up in the village of 
Kamarpukur, which lies in the Hooghly 
EMstrict of Bengal. Possessed of an extra¬ 
ordinary memory, a keen intellect and fine 
aesthetic abilities, he refused to acquire 
traditional secular knowledge. Instead, his 
ecstatic experiences in boyhood led him to 
seek greater spiritual enlightenment. As a 
young man he went to Calcutta and then 
to the Dakshineswar temple, where the 
intense hunger of his soul led him through 
hard disciplines to the divine vision, which 
in time came to him not only in trance 
but in the normal state of consciousness, 
even with open eyes. Though living in a 
state of almost constant divine inebriation, 
he yearned for the vision of the Godhead 
in its different aspects and forms. Thus 
with superhuman energy, ardour and 
devotion he practised the spiritual disci¬ 
plines of various Hindu sects. Next he turned 
to Islam and then to Christianity, and in 
each case he was blessed with wonderful 
experiences and the ultimate spiritual real¬ 
ization. The unique genius of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna allowed him to pass through the 
whole gamut of the world’s spiritual 
teachings within a few years. During his 
spiritual practices this mystic lived as if 
there were none in the world except himself 
and God ; but on his successful completion 
of his quest he returned to the world, 
realizing that it was the outer court of 
eternity. 


The rich fund of mystical experiences 
gathered over twelve years led him to a 
sublime state called ‘Bbavamukha’. Reaching 
that state, it gradually dawned on him 
that he had a divine mission to fulfil, and 
he began to propagate his message. He 
wanted to set in a religious re.surgence for 
the regeneration of India, for the spiritual 
awakening of all mankind, and for the 
establishment of harmony among the differ¬ 
ent religions of the world. Both by precept 
and by his own day-to-day life Sri Rama¬ 
krishna revealed to incredulous men, then 
under the spell of natural science and 
rationalism, the divine nature of human 
beings and the basic divine unity pervading 
the diversity of the universe. He demon¬ 
strated repeatedly that the spiritual goal is 
one, though the paths vary, and that the 
Divine Being is both transcendent and 
immanent and has many facets and 
expre.ssions. He looked upon all men and 
women as living manifestations of God. 

The story of Paramahamsa Ramakrishna 
as presented by Vijay Krishna fascinated 
Nityagopal, who at that time was a lecturer 
in the Jagannath College at Dacca, now the 
capital of Bangladesh. He felt an urge, 
which became stronger with the passage of 
lime, to meet the Paramahamsa of Dakshin¬ 
eswar. He availed himself of the first 
opportunity and went to Dakshineswar, 
near Calcutta, to see the saint. It was 
sometime after Sri Ramakrishna’s participa¬ 
tion in the festival at Mani Mallick’s on 
November 26, 1883, that Vijay Krishna 
Goswami took charge of the Dacca Brahmo 
Samaj. and it was during this period that 
Nityagopal came in close contact with 
Vijay.* 


1. After his formal spiritual initiation from a 
holy man of the Nanak school at Akasganga, Gaya, 
and a period spent in spiritual austerities, Vijay- 
krishna went <o see Sni Ramakrishna at the 
temple of the Brahmo Samaj on September 26, 
1884. Observing the striking change in Vijay 
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In all probability Nityagopal met Sri 
Ramakrishna sometime in the middle of 1884. 
The popular version of the first meeting 
was that Sri Ramakrishna, who was having 
his midday meal at the time of Nityagopal’s 
arrival, was so pleased at the sight of him 
that he could not enjoy his meal, and in 
fact left it half-finished.^ Nityagopal him¬ 
self, however, said later^ that he had found 
Sri Ramakrishna lying on a cot in his room 
at Dakshineswar when he met him first. 
Sri Ramakrishna was taking rest after his 
midday meal. An adept at seeing die 
inner nature of a person, Sri Ramakrishna 
could immediately assess the spiritual poten¬ 
tiality of the new arrival. Being pleased 
with him. Sri Ramakrishna asked him to 
softly massage his feet. This blessed favour 
moved the devout Nityagopal so much Uiat 
tears of joy streamed down his checks. 
Sri Ramakrishna poured out his soul in 
rhapsodic talk of God and his rare spiritual 
experiences. In the course of conversation 
Sri Ramakrishna said, ‘Nothing happens 
without the aid of a Guru. Vijay had his 
Guru and so he has now attained peace of 
mind. What is the necessity of your prac¬ 
tising austerities and Yoga? It will be 
done in a trice.’ Nityagopal further recol¬ 
lected that at one stage Sri Ramakrishna, 
in an ecstatic mood, had placed his feet on 
his chest.^ Nityagopal, however, continued 


Krishna the authorities of the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj sent him to Dacca, away from the in¬ 
fluence of Sri Ramakrishna. 

Akshay Kumar Sen, Sri Sri Ramakrishna 
Punthi, in Bengali (Calcutta: Udbodhan Office, 
5th edition), p. 387. 

Sri Nityagopal Goswami narrated his 
reminiscences at the fifth meeting of the Rama¬ 
krishna Mission Association under the chairman¬ 
ship of Swami Brahmananda held on May 23, 
1897. An edited version of this appeared in the 
Vedanta Kesari. 

4. The scientist Or. Mahendralal Sarkar and 
other rationalists could hardly appreciate such 
happenings. On a similar occasion on October 
25i 1885j Sri Ramakrishna explained his conduct 


to massage the feet of the Master. Sri 
Ramakrishna softly told him that, Tt will 
be done in a trice. Can you counteract 
the Divine Mother’s will?’ 

These unexpected developments stunned 
Nityagopal. The expeiience of spiritual joy 
he was now blessed with was more than he 
could ever have dreamt of. Such a brief 
acquaintance resulted in amazingly rich 
impressions on his devout mind. Sri 
Ramakrishna’s conversation, his appearance, 
gestures, manner of speaking, and above 
all the inexplicable charm emanating from 
his personality helped Nityagopal to form 
an exalted opinion of the saint. 

While he was taking leave of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, the latter advised him to visit 
Dakshineswar again, preferably on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays. He returned to Calcutta 
but longed to return to Dakshineswar for 
another visit. Unfortunately he contracted 
high fever the next Friday at night. He 
was seized with fear that he might not be 
able to visit Dakshineswar the following 
morning as he had planned. In the morning, 
however, he summoned all his strength, 
took a bath and went forward to Daksliin- 
eswar to meet the Paramabanisa. Sri 
Ramakrishna was glad to see him. On 
this occasion Nityagopal told him privately 
that he would not be able to do anything 
by way of practising spiritual austerities as 
he felt that he didn't have strength enough 
to do so seriously. Nevertheless, Sri 
Ramakrishna placed his right palm on 
Nityagopal’s chest and said* ‘You Will not 
have to do anything. I am in you and 
you are in me.’ 


in these words, ‘Something happens to me in 
that state of intoxication. Now I feel ashamed 
of myself. In that state I feel as if I were pos¬ 
sessed by a ghost 1 cease to be my own self. 
While coming down from that state I cannot 
count correctly.’ (*M’, The Gospel of Sii Ramor 
krishna, trans. Swami Nikhilananda [Madras: 
Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1974], p. 871). 
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After this the influence of Sri Ramakrishna 
began to work in his mind like yeast till 
it was leavened. The yeast worked silently, 
almost unknown, but certainly, until his 
whole personality was transformed. It 
took its own time, yet it certainly followed 
the course chalked out by the Master. 

In the meantime Sri Ramakrishna de¬ 
veloped throat cancer. As soon as the news 
of his fatal illness was published in the 
Brahmo papers, Nityagopal hurried to 
Calcutta to see him. He learnt that Sri 
Ramakrishna was living in the house o!' 
Balaram Bose at 57 Ramkanta Bose Street, 
Calcutta, where he had been brought for 
better medical care and proper nursing. 
Nityagopal went there to see the ailing Sri 
Ramakrishna one Sunday afternon® in the 
third week of August 1P85. Sri Ramakrishna, 
as was his wont,-had forgotten all about 
his illness and was speaking of God to 
inspire his listeners in the spiritual path. 
Young Sarat (later Swarai Saradananda), 
then a college student, had come to see the 
Paramabamsa. His friend Vaikunthanath 
Sanyal was also present. Besides them, Girish 
Chandra Ghosh, Kalipada Ghosh, ‘M’, 
Balaram Bose and members of his family, 
and a few others were present. Sri 
Ramakrishna, with his face glowing in 
spiritual ecstasy, was seated in the western 
corner of the hall on the first floor. Follow¬ 
ing some religious wnversatioi^ by Sri 
Ramakrishna, Girish (Utandra Ghosh and 
Kalipada Ghosh together sang a beautiful 
kirtm which ran as follows: 


5. Vaikunthanath Sanyal, Sri Sri Ramakrishna 
Lilamrita, in Bengali (Calcutta: Sudhir Nath 
Sanyal, 2nd edition), p. 178. Sri Sanyal has not 
mentioned any date. According to Ramchandra 
Dutta, however, Sri Ramakrishna left Dakshines- 
war one Saturday in the middle of August 1885, 
and went to stay with Balaram Bose (see Sri Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsadavar Jivdnbrittanta, 
in Bengali [Calcutta; Udbodhan Office, 7th edi¬ 
tion], p. 164), 


Hold me fast, O Nitai! I feel as if I shall 

pass away! 

Bestowing Hari’s name on men, 

I raised high waves in the river of my love. 

And now upon its raging stream I am carried 

helplessly. 

Alas! Nitai, I have written the bond with ray 

own hand. 

To which the ‘eight friends’ stand as witness. 

(Now) how shall I pay oflf my debt to the 

creditor of love? 

For all my accumulated riches have run out, 

And still the debt remains unpaid. 

I am now going to be auctioned to meet the 

debt of love. 

As the song poured out its pathos, Sri 
Ramakrishna in deep ecstasy raised his 
right leg and stretched it forward. Nitya¬ 
gopal, who sat before him, held it very 
tenderly and carefully on his breast. The 
impact was overwhcl^ning for Nityagopal. 
Sri Ramakrishna’s lips were adorned with 
a wonderful smile of bliss and graciousness, 
while Nityagopal, with his eyes shut and 
tears profusely flowing over his cheeks and 
breast, was also in ecstasy. Everyone 
present there was besieged, as it were, by 
the charm of Sri Ramakrishna’s spiritual 
power and fdled to capacity with a flood 
of bliss and peace. 

The song over, Sri Ramakrishna regained 
partial consciousness of the external world. 
After a while he beseechingly told Nitya¬ 
gopal and other devotees present, ‘Please 
say Sri Krishna Chaitanya, say please Sri 
Krishna Chaitanya, say Sri Krishna Chai¬ 
tanya.’ Thus making Nityagopal and others 
utter the holy name thrice® Sri Ramakrishna 


6. Vaikunthanath Sanyal in his Sri Sri Rama¬ 
krishna Lilamrita gives an explanation for repeat¬ 
ing the holy name thrice. In order to purify the 
three mental states of waking, dreaming and 
sleeping in the disciple, holy texts enjoin that 
the holy name should be repeated thrice. Accord¬ 
ing to Sri Ramakrishna, as told by Sri Sanyal, 
boatmen of a barge carrying a heavy load thrust 
thrice a bamboo pole till it gets firmly stuck 
in the river bed. So the thrust of the holy 
name should be given three times, 
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gradually regained his normal consciousriess. 
Shortly thereafter he began to speak on 
religion with others. His heart-stirring 
words, parables and illustrations, bewitching 
in their simplicity, unfolded before his 
hearers the wonderful experiences of his 
spiritual life. 

Subsequent to this important episode 
Nityagopal had an amazing experience 
which he narrated before the members of 
the Ramakrishna Mission Association in 
1897. Here in brief is what he told: *I 
went again to Dacca. I was then suffering 
from great mental turmoil. In the outskirts 
of Dacca there was a forest which was 
used by the Muslims as a burial ground. 
One day when I was sauntering about there 
I found a man sitting a few steps ahead of 
me. I asked him, “What are you doing 
over there?” I was aware that people 
came to that forest to catch those birds 
which are called Indian Nightingales. I 
took the man in front of me to be one of 
them. As if anxious to tell me something, 
he beckoned me to go near him. And his 
words dissolved all my doubts. He got 
up to walk away. As he proceeded he 
turned back and told me in that gracious 
voice, “Nityagopal, my child, do not give 
up what you have seized.” After this I 
could not find him there any more. I went 
to Vijay Babu and told him everything. 
Vi jay Babu told me that he too had received 
several times his [ meaning Sri Rama> 
krishna’s] darsan in like manner. The 
night was full of dreams: all the time I 
was talking to him and he to me and I 
continued to experience ineffable bliss. 
When 1 got up in the morning I met a 
sannyasin. He begged food of me and 
also a wrapper for his body. When I gave 
him his requirements he placed his feet on 
my head and blessed me. After that I 
could not find him there any more.’'' 

7. thV fifth meeting of the Ramakrishna 
Mission Association held on May 23, 1897. 


The irresistible influence of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna deeply permeated Nityagopal’s 
being. The scholar Nityagopal gradually 
changed into a mystic,, an enthusiastic 
pilgrim on his way to the shrine of divinity. 
Ardent as he was, he came closer and closer 
still towards Sri Ramakrishna, the person 
as well as the ideals he stood for. He 
gradually became a suitable conduit for the 
propagation of the new gospel which had 
transformed his being and which held new 
promises for the rest of the world. 

Sri Ramakrishna, then living in the 
Cossipore garden house at 90 Cossipore 
Road, was full of concern and compassion 
for the devotees. A few days before his 
passing away, Nityagopal came to sec him 
again. Towards the end of their conversa¬ 
tion Sri Ramakri.shna touched Nityagopal’s 
chest with his hand, and then raising his 
hand said, ‘Well, I am leaving.’ This was 
their last meeting.® 

We find Nityagopal, in his later life, as 
an active worker for the propagation of Sri 
Ramakrishna’s life and message. He 
actively participated in the weekly proceed¬ 
ings of the Ramakrishna Mission Associ¬ 
ation held at 13 Bosepara Lane, Baghbazar, 
Calcutta. Some days he used to give talks 
and on other days he used to entertain 
the audience with his devotional songs. 
The Ramakrishna Mission Association’s 
branch at Dacca was inaugurated on the 
birthday of Sri Ramakrishna in 1899, and 
its first session was held at the residence 
of Nityagopal Goswami. On this occasion 
Nityagopal read out a paper on Sri Rama¬ 
krishna’s important statement *Tie the 
nondual knowledge in the hem of your 
cloth and then do whatever you like.’® 

During the period from 1912 to 1919, 
Manibhusan Gupta, a devotee of Sri 

8. Manibhusan Dasgupta, ‘Smritir Saurabh’, 
in Vdbodhan, vol. 46 no. 9, p. 390. 

9. Letter Swami Virajananda from Dacca; 
see Udbodhan, voj. I no. 6, p. 187, 
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Ramakrishna, saw him now and then at 
his residence in Malakar Tola in Dacca. 
Bright-looking, fair-compIexioned„ well-built, 
medium-statured and with long, silver-grey 
hair and beard, Goswami was attractive and 
sage-like in appearance. Every Sunday 
devotional songs were sung in his presence. 
One day he was rapt in ecstasy and stood 
during the songs with his body bent in 
three places like Sri Krsna. His dhoti fell 
off, but he had no outward consciousness. 
He was in deep spiritual ecstasy with the 
thought of Sri Krsna.'^* 

w. ‘Smritir Saurabh’, p. 389. 
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Nityagopal was a typical example of those 
worthy devotees in whom Sri Ramakrishna 
awakened spiritual consciousness along the 
path best suited for each individual. Again, 
he was one of those rare devotees who 
was repeatedly blessed by Sri Ramakrishna 
with direct communication of the experience 
of God. The final result was, however, 
similar to that of many: Nityagopal 
Goswami finally realized that Sri Rama¬ 
krishna was the centre of divine grace from 
which all the radii of religious experiences 
travelled towards the circumference of 
Divinity. 


RELIGION AND SOCIETY 


RELIGION AND SOCIETY 

SWAMI MUKHVANANDA 


If wc look as far back as possible in the 
past, we find that religion has always had 
a very intimate connection with society. In 
primitive societies, from very ancient times, 
we find that religion was interwoven with 
I the social life. They used to do everything 
I within a religious context: eating and 
sleeping and hunting; singing and dancing 
and painting; and everything else. Religion 
, guided and controlled everything and 
provided the background to thought, to art, 
to architecture. In Europe, even after the 
Middle Ages, we find the same thing: 
all our art, whether music or painting or 
sculpture, was predominantly religious. 
Religion, therefore, formed the greatest 
force that gave impetus to all the religious 
sciences and arts. ' 

But later we find that as knowledge 
grew—secular knowledge, knowledge of the 
sciences-gradually the various departments 
of knowledge and activity began to be 
dissociated from the religious influence. 
The various arts and sciences came out of 


the orbit of religion and struck out their 
own independent paths. Thus we find now 
that there are very many secular sciences 
which did not grow from religion at all; 
and the development in science and 
technology has been admirable, even against 
the opposition of religion in the West. 

But this is not all there is to the story. 
It began to be thought on various plausible 
grounds that religion was the cause of much 
of the misery of humanity. The Industrial 
Revolution and the great disparity between 
the rich and the poor aggravated the 
situation. The rational and .socio-political 
thinkers, especially of the last century in 
the West, pointed out that religion was at 
the root of all our unhappiness and misery. 
Religion is the opiate of the people and it 
lulls people into submission, they said. 
The powerful, those who are well off and 
high up in society, control the means of 
production etc. and want to keep down the 
people. And these capitalists see religion 
as the best means of keeping them down; 
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for it teaches ^ that the rich cannot go to 
heaven. And the poor?—‘Blessed are the 
poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven,’ says the Bible.^ So those in 
power say,. ‘You be poor, you be reconciled 
to your lot, and you submit to all the 
things in this world; don’t care for this 
world because it is transient and ephemeral; 
but care instead for eternal life; heaven’s 
eternal life is promised to you after you 
die; therefore all the injustices that are 
perpetrated here are to be borne patiently.’ 
So various socialist thinkers came—Marx, 
Engels, and others—whose message was; 
‘Do away with religion, because religion 
only preaches to people to bear with 
oppression: “It is very difficult for the 
rich to go to heaven; even a camel may 
pass through the eye of a needle, but the 
rich cannot go, so therefore you be recon¬ 
ciled to your poverty that is its 
message.’ Lenin said, ‘The first word of 
religion is a lie.’ 

On the one side the Communists taught that 
religion was the opium of the people, and 
they sought to abolish private property and 
nationalize all production. On the other 
side there were National Socialists like 
Hitler whose message was: ‘Instead of 
nationalizing property, I will nationalize 
human beings. So when the State has 
complete control over them, they will 
simply be cogs in the wheel. The State 
machine runs, and there is no voice for the 
individual, who has no existence apart from 
being a member of the State, to which he 
must completely submit himself. To think, 
as taught by religion, in terms of individual 
liberty or individual freedom, is all nonsense. 
There is no personal immortality; it is an 
illusion. There is only immortality in the 
State. The State continues and the individuals 


t. Matthew 5:3; cf. Luke 6:20: ‘Blessed be 
ye poor: for yours is the Kingdom of God.’ 

*, Matthew 19:23-24. 


have to die for that. They diould not think 
of their own liberty or salvation or any 
such thing. So do away with God. He 
is not necessary. Religion is not necessary. 
The State is everything: State is the only 
God.’ 

And even those who professed religion 
and preached religious values, even they, 
in their lives and outlook, in their practical 
approach to life’s problems., never took real 
religion into consideration at all. Their 
approach was as materialistic as that of 
others; only the others were very blunt and 
said what they thought and felt. Hitler, for 
example, was very blunt: he said what 
he felt. Similarly the Communists and 
others. But the approach of those profes¬ 
sing religious values was not really different 
when facing life’s problems: they pursued 
material ends only. Besides, they were for 
the most part very narrow and dogmatic. 
The history of religion in the West is full 
of persecutions and opposition to all 
progress. All this accentuated the situation 
and gave impetus to the forces opposed to 
religion. 

However, with all this neglect and con¬ 
demnation of religion, and with all the 
opportunities for the pursuit of happiness 
through material development, man could 
not find satisfaction. He thought he would 
find happiness apart from religion by 
pursuing material things; but what has 
actually happened? The world was never 
so unhappy as now. The world.is restless, 
peaceless. Man has developed technology, 
he has developed science, he has developed 
knowledge, everything; he has socialistic 
States; but with all that, a restlessness 
gnaws at the heart of human beings. With 
all these comforts, with all these means of 
happiness, they do not know why they are 
not happy. TTiere have been only more 
and more struggle, competition,, conflict, 
and wars, even among the Communists. 
They have be^ to realize that the r^l 
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cause of human misery is neither religion 
nor other systems, but it is due to certain 
basic mental conditions of man which 
intrude into all human endeavours. After 
all, religion was discovered for the welfare 
of man. 

It is found that happiness is not in 
material things. Happiness is a quality of 
the mind, which is achieved wlien it is con¬ 
trolled and disciplined. It does not depend 
much upon external conditions, which can 
remove only our external needs to some 
extent. They have no bearing on our 
internal life and its needs, or mutual rela¬ 
tionships with others. When you pursue 
external tilings,, material things, you feel 
jealous and intolerant of those who are in 
a better situation,, even though you may 
be comfortably placed. Suppose a poor 
man has a mud hut and is happy, and you 
build a solid building" beside it; you feel 
very happy about it, while he feels miserable. 
Suppose another richer person conics aiui 
builds a big bungalow beside yours. That 
poor man was feeling jealous of you 
because of the contrast, but you fell happy. 
Now you feel jealous about the other person 
and feel unhappy by the contrast. The 
thing is, even if your external conditions 
improve, the factors of jealousy, lust, greed, 
avarice, envy, hatred, pride, and such other 
qualities are inherent in the un regenerate 
mind. So merely by changing the external 
environment we don’t change the mihd; 
the mind is the same. That is why by 
changing the conditions of environment only, 
we do not find happiness. And added to 
this, the more we multiply the means of 
comfort the more we want. Yesterday we 
were satisfied with a small house, designed, 
equipped, and decorated in a particular 
way; now new things have come and we 
want them. We find the neighbour has 
a car and other gadgets; so we must also 
have them in our house; without them we 
feel unhappy. The more we accumulate 


things, the more the mind < wants things. 
The craving is not at all satisfied thereby. 

Therefore, satisfaction does not arise by 
mere pursuit of external things; it lies in 
an entirely different field. As one Sanskrit 
verse says, ‘The desire for enjoyment is 
not quenched by the enjoyment of sense 
objects; it is only inflamed ail the more, 
just like the fire when fed with oil.’ There 
is a story behind it—a mythological story, 
but perhaps with some historical founda¬ 
tion: There was a mighty king in ancient, 
times, Yayati by name. He lived for a 
thousand years with alt the means of com¬ 
fort and enjoyment that the world could 
give, and he enjoyed them fully. But he 
was not satisfied. Then he called his sons 
and told them: ‘See, now I am getting 
old, but still my desire for enjoyment is 
not yet satisfied. I want to enjoy the 
world to satiety. Will any of you transfer 
your youth to me and take my old age?’ 
But none of them was willing, except one 
son, Puru by name. He said, ‘All right, I 
will give my youth and take your old age.’ 
The king became youthful and for another 
thousand years or more revelled in all 
types of enjoyments. Yet he found that 
he never had contentmciit, nor was his 
craving satisfied. His desires seemed to 
increase all the more. Then wisdom 
dawned on him, and so he sent for his 
son and said, ‘Dear son, you take back 
your youth, and I will resume my old age. 
I bless you for your great sacrifice. Now 
I have learnt enough. Enjoyment can never 
be satisfied by enjoyment. It is like trying 
to quench fire by adding clarified butter to 
it. Only by self-control can one find 
peace and happiness.’ 

That is the condition of our mind The 
mind is a great raging fire. It wants to 
consume things, and the more you feed it 
the more it bl^s. (In India people used 
to sacrifice to the fire by offering oblations 
of clarified butter; hence the simile.) 
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However much we may pursue external 
things, means of comfort, we don’t get 
peace. That is why it was said in the 
Bible, ‘What shah it profit a man, if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?’^ The soul is the centre of peace, 
the centre of happiness; and if one 
forgets it and pursues happiness merely in 
outside objects, he will be pursuing a 
shadow, a will-o’-the-wisp which he will 
never catch. A distinguished poet of 
Mysore (K.V. Puttappa) has depicted very 
graphically in Kannada this tragic state of 
modem life. He says, ‘The mighty vulture 
of science has gone up to the sky, gone 
down to the nether worlds, penetrated the 
stars, and reached everywhere; its sharp 
blood-sucking beak has drawn out their 
‘intestines’ as it were. Truth it has torn out 
from the heart of things. There is so much 
knowledge, there is so much wealth, and 
so many means of comfort, but there is no 
respite even to enjoy. Then after all the 
knowing, knowing, knowing., about all the 
things, in the final analysis nothing is really 
known.’^ 

That is what modern man instinctively 
feels. After knowing everything about 


3 Mark 8:36. 

Sri Puttappa is a poet laureate and great 
writer of Karnataka. He was the Vice-C'hancel- 
lor of the Mysore University. Cf. what Colton, 
Nobel laureate in Physics, has stated: ‘Ignorance 
lies at the bottom of all human knowledge, and 
the deeper we penetrate the nearer we .come to 
it [ ignorance ]. For what do we truly know, or 
what can we clearly affirm, of any one of those 
important things upon which all our reasonings 
must of necessity he built—time and space, life 
and death, matter and mind?’ 

Cf. also Bertrand Russell: ‘We are in the 
middle of a race between human ^ill as to 
means and human folly as to ends.... Knowl¬ 
edge is power, but it is power for evil just as 
for good. It follows that, unless men increase 
in wisdom as much as in knowledge, increase of 
knowledge will be Increase of sorrow.* (The Im¬ 
pact of Science on Society, p, 120). 


the world, and displaying his wisdom 
before others in an assembly, when he 
goes back to his room and all is silent, he 
feels restless; he finds there is no quiet; 
he feels he is ignorant, as ignorant as he 
ever was; he has not known anything about 
himself. He does not know what this world 

is, whence he came or what happens to 
him after death; he does nt^ know what 
he is pursuing or to what purpose. Mean¬ 
inglessness stares him in the face. Simply 
by some force he is somehow pushed into 
things without choosing; he is simply 
flowing down the stream of time. So when 
he finds himself alone, he finds everything 
empty because he has not filled himself. 
He has taken his stand on the ever-shifting 
external personality,, the social personality, 
and he finds it empty. This emptiness 
haunts him. He is restless but does not 
know why. He paints his own picture and 
sees it very ugly ; then he wants to run 
away from himself. He tries to enter into 
groups of people to find solace and to 
foiget himself; he plunges into activity 
and enjoyments to escape from reality, to 
still the questions. But loneliness and 
boredom pursue him eveywhere.® 

This world is in a constant flux. How 
can we find rest here so long as we take 
our stand on external things, on things 
that are themselves ever changing? The 
body itself is a constantly changing entity, 
from birth to old age or death. Man feels 
attracted and tries to take hold of things; 
but before he takes hold of a thing it has 
changed. He says this rose is very nice 
and keeps it; but after some time it has 
withered away; similarly with regard to 
all other things. The mind also is changeful. 
As long as it has not possessed a thing, 
the mind is drawn to it; but after possesang 

it, it loses all charm; then it lies abandoned 


These two are the modern diseases accord¬ 
ing to Peart Encyclopaedia. 
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in a room, and the mind wants to run after 
something else. Thus as long as we fasten 
our attention on things which are changing, 
which are in a state of flux, whether 
subjective or objective, how can we expect 
to find peace and happiness? 

If we want to enjoy, at least we must be 
steady. While watching a cinema we have 
to sit quietly in our seats; if we are running 
about all the while how. can we enjoy it? 
Until a man gets a steady basis on which 
he can stand, a permanence in the midst 
of all these impermanences, a changeless 
thing in the midst of all this change, until 
he arrives at this and takes his stand on 
this unchanging Reality, how can he hope 
to get peace and happiness? One of the 
Upanisadic verses says the same thing: 
‘He who sees the Eternal in the midst of all 
these non*eternal, changing things; and 
that principle of Consciousness amidst all 
these inert phenomena ; and the one Reality 
which appears as the many and is pervading 
all and is the source of all happiness—the 
Reality which is in the heart of every being 
as its Self—.that brave one, the intelligent 
one, the wise one, who realizes this Self 
which is the permanent Reality in the midst 
of all these changing entities, he alone 
enjoys eternal peace; none else,, none else.’® 


e. Katha Upanhad 5.13. 


Therefore, the part religion has to play 
in our life is to lead us to this permanent 
Reality in the midst of these changing 
things. ‘The Kingdom of God is within 
you,’ says the Bible.'^ Only on reaching 
that Kingdom of God, that Self, do we 
find permanent peace. When we find a 
Reality that is unchanging, then only is 
our happiness unbroken; it is a happiness 
which is not a correlate of misery. All 
our experiences in this world are only 
correlates; if it is pleasure, it is only the 
reverse of pain. What seems to be pleasure, 
that itself appears as pain after some time; 
or pain comes out as pleasure after some 
time. So these are all correlates; you 
can’t have only the one and leave out the 
other. But the Happiness which is not a 
correlate, pure Happiness, unbroken Hap¬ 
piness, can be found only when we enter 
the Kingdom of Heaven which is within, for 
the Self is of the very nature of Joy 
(Ananda-svarupa). It is like heat to fire, 
which is never lost and always the same. 
Religion, therefore, has an important part 
to play in life and society. It takes the 
individual from his state of impermanence 
and gives him a steady basis from which 
to enjoy life. 

{To he continued) 

I Luke, 17:21. 
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The llSth Birthday celebration of Swami Vivekananda falls 
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THE FIRE AND THE SONG OF RICHARD ROLLE 

SWAMI ATMARUPANANDA 


In the year 1300, a child was born to the 
wife of William Rolle, a poor working-class 
man who lived with his family in the little 
Yorkshire village of Thomton-le-Dale» near 
Pickering, England; the boy was given 
the name Richard. Early in his youth 
Richard showed signs of great promise, so 
much, in fact, that he attracted the attention 
of Thomas de Neville, a prosperous arch¬ 
deacon of Durham belonging to one of the 
noblest families in the North Country. 
Richard’s poor parents must have been 
overjoyed when the archdeacon proposed 
to send Richard to Oxford in the hope 
that he would secure high distinctions. So, 
still in his teens, young Richard set out for 
the great University, second at that time 
in Europe only to Paris.. 

Oxford of the fourteenth century was 
witnessing the last great flowering of the 
medieval world. Only a few decades earlier, 
vSt. Thomas Aquinas had succeeded in 
synthesizing classical Greek humanism with 
other-worldly Judeo-Christian thought; and, 
as usually happens when two such great 
thought-currents are united, a torrent of 
new virility and creativity flooded the cul¬ 
tural life of Europe. TTie mystical theol- 
ogies of St. Bernard, of St. Bonaventure, 
and of Hugh and Richard of St. Victor 
had also found their way to Oxford. But 
perhaps it was the Franciscans who were 
to have the greatest influence over Richard 
Rolle. They had brought to Oxford a love 
of poverty and a spirituality of joy which 
later became dominant elements in Richard’s 
own life. It was here at Oxford also that 
he acquired his lifelong reverence for the 
Bible; for by rule the first lecture every day 


had to be on Holy Scripture. And from 
his study of St. Augustine he developed 
a deep love for the Psalms. 

As he was to write later in life, he was 
‘flourishing unhappily’ at Oxford: ‘flour¬ 
ishing’ because by his brilliance a fine career 
lay open before him, but ‘unhappily’ because 
he could find no satisfaction in his success, 
and the vanity of it all was becoming 
apparent to him. The sophistry of the 
scholastics became repulsive for its hollow¬ 
ness. The interminable questionings of 
theologians who sought only to amass 
knowledge and not to love God disgusted 
him. For theory could no longer satisfy 
his longing for Reality; mere discussions 
about God’s love could not quench the 
thirst of his heart; and the dark confusion 
of endless argumentation could not fill his 
hunger for Light. ‘Not by disputing’, he 
was to write later, ‘but by doing and loving 
is God known.’ So, true to his practical 
and independent spirit, he set out at the 
age of nineteen in search of God, leaving 
behind Oxford and the promise of great 
worldly success forever. 

Vifithout divul^ng his plans to others, he 
went home (now removed towanl^ Rich¬ 
mond) during the summer vacation. There 
he approached his sister one day and said, 
‘My Gloved sister, thou hast two tunics 
which I greatly covet, one white and the 
other grey. Therefore I ask thee if thou 
wilt kindly give them to me, and bring them 
to me tomorrow to the wood near by, 
together with my father’s rain-hood.* His 
sister, to whom he was very dear-, agreed 
in all innooMce, though ^ must have 
wondered at this strange request. The next 
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day when she met him in the wood, he 
took the tunics and hood from her and. 
going behind a bush, fashioned them into 
a rough semblance of a hermit’s garb. 
Removing his old clothes and donning the 
new habit, he stepped out from behind 
the bush. His astonished sister began to 
cry, ’My brother is mad! My brother is 
mad!’ 

Afraid of being seized by friends and 
relatives, he drove her away with threats 
and fled without delay. After wandering 
a few days in the forest, he came to the 
parish church in Pickering, not far from 
his birthplace. As chance would have it, 
when he went in to pray he knelt in the 
very pew which Lady Dalton„ wife of the 
local squire, usually occupied for her devo¬ 
tions. When she came for vespers, her 
servants wanted to remove him ; but out 
of humility she wouldn’t permit him to be 
disturbed in his prayers. When Richard 
rose after some time,, the sons of Lady 
Dalton saw his face and said, ‘Why, this 
is William Rolle’s son whom we know 
from Oxford!’ Apparently they gave a good 
report of Richard; for the next day, the 
Feast of the Assumption, he stood in the 
pulpit and delivered the sermon. So 
powerful it was that his hearers were moved 
to tears, ‘and they all said that they had 
never before heard a sermon of such virtue 
and power,’ as his earliest biography relates. 

The squire John de Dalton seems indeed 
to have been impressed, for after the Mass 
he invited Richard to dinner, Sitting 
among the Dalton family at the table, 
Richard spoke not a word, and as soon as 
he had eaten sufiicient, he rose to go before 
others had finished. < But John de Dalton 
said that this was not the custom of the 
house. Again he sat in silence. The 
master of the house detained him till all 
others had left die table, and then asked, 
*My boy, are you the son of William Rolle?* 
Rather rducUintly Richard answered. 


‘Perchance 1 am,’ for he was afraid that 
the squire, who was a friend of his father 
and a worldly man„ would hinder him in the 
path he had chosen. Far from hindering 
Richard, however, John de Dalton offered 
him a cell on his own estate. 

Now, after Richard’s conversion there 
arose the need for purification. Many are 
the methods which people have used and 
the life-styles they have adopted in order 
to spiritually cleanse the body, senses, mind 
and heart in preparation for the vision of 
God. Perhaps due to his independence and 
originality, Richard chose the life of a 
hermit; for he said of his youth: ‘1 myself 
fled to the wilderness when it proved no 
longer possible to live in harmony with 
men, who, admittedly, were a ^frequent 
obstacle to my inner joy. Because I did 
not do the kind of things they did, they 
attributed waywardness and bad temper 
to me.’ 

But there was certainly nothing unusual 
in his choice. The vocation of the hermit 
was very popular at that time in the British 
Isles. For several hundred years men. and 
women bad been retiring into seclusion in the 
forests, hills, marshes, and sea-girt islands of 
Britain, turning their eyes towards Eternity. 
There were even married couples who left 
the world and entered the forest together, 
like the aneient Vanaprasthas of India. 

There were two types of recluse. One, 
the anchorite, lived sealed within four walls, 
never going outside. Usually the anehorite’s 
eel! was a stone structure built onto the 
side of a church, so that he or she could 
see the church services,, make confession and 
receive communion through a small hole in 
the church wall. There was even a special 
service for the walling in of the anchorite. 

The other type of recluse, the hermit, 
had more freedom. He could go out from 
his cell, mixing with men, preaching and 
teaching, and performing acts of service. 
Indeed, the hermits were pinoneers in works 
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of public charity. Some lived on the seacoast, 
acting as coastguards or lightkeepers 
to guide ships. A large cross stood by the 
hermitage at Plymouth Hoe to guide sailors 
into port. Others helped maintain roads 
and bridges. One hermit collected so much 
in alms that he built a hospital for the 
poor. Another collected alms to purchase 
the release of those who had been unjustly 
condemned to prison. The hermits were 
thus a vital part of medieval English life; 
they served as signs of God’s compassion 
and holiness set in the world for the illumi¬ 
nation of men. 

We may get some idea of the type of life 
that Richard settled into on the Dalton 
estate from descriptions of the hermits 
which have survived from that age. and 
from the Rules which governed their way 
of life. 

The hermit’s habit was made of coarse 
and humble cloth, white mingled with grey. 
His hermitage was a small, sparsely furnished 
hut with a little garden attached in which 
he grew vegetables to feed his body and 
flowers to feed and uplift his soul to God. 

His day began at the first cock’s crow; 
or if there vs^re no cock, he was awakened 
early by the love of God. Rising from the 
hard bench which served as bed, afire with 
the love of God, his face ’washed with 
sweet love-tears’ and his soul alive with 
spiritual joy, he heard as it were the call of 
God; ‘Arise My love, My fair one, and 
show Me thy face; 1 long to have the 
voice of thy prayer ringing in My ears!’ 
While dressing he was to be full of thank¬ 
fulness for the protection provided by God 
through the night. Then he would sprinkle 
himself with holy water, bow to the ground 
and greet the Living Christ. Five times he 
would repeat a prayer beginning wiUi the 
line, ‘We adore Thee, O Christ!’ And 
each time that he came to the words ‘Have 
mercy upon us. Thou Who: didst suffer for 
us!’ he would bend to kiss the earth. 


As he proceeded to oratory or church 
to receive the Holy Mysteries (communion), 
he was to keep a prayerful spirit and 
banish all thou^ts of the world and its 
business from his heart.. Afterwards he 
meditated on the life of Jesus, his exemplar 
in the holy life. 

By now it was time to prepare his meal, 
during which he was to remain ever in 
prayer, for every meal was to be treated 
as a sacrament. As he sat to eat, he made 
a cross with five morsels of food before 
him, and as he ate each morsel ho meditated 
on the meaning of Christ’s sacrifice on the 
Cross. Importance was also given to the 
type of food eaten. The treatise On Daily 
Work, perhaps by Rolle himself, says, 
‘Man’s body is like a burning furnace, 
especially when he is young ; and delicious 
and hot meats and drinks make this fire 
to burn more fiercely.’ And it goes on to 
quote an adage: ‘If thou wilt abate the 
flame, abate the fuel.’ As Rolle later 
wrote, ‘While thou eatest or drinkest, let 
not the memory of thy God Who feeds 
thee pass from thy mind; but praise, bless 
and glorify Him in every morsel, so that 
thy heart be more in praising God than in 
thy food, that thy soul be not parted from 
God at any hour.’ 

The rest of the hermit’s day was spent 
in peaceful activity: prayer and meditation, 
song and jubilation, study, loving service 
to the poor, giving spiritual advice, and 
perhaps giving an occasional sermon.. But 
his main duty throu^out the day was to 
remould his diaracter in the image of 
Christ. Thus the hermit was urged, 
‘Establish thy thought in His love, and 
keep out of thee all evil; cast away sloth: 
conduct thyself manfully in goodness; be 
courteous and meek to all men; let nothing 
bring thee to rage or envy. Clothe thy 
soul with beauty, make therein a throne of 
love to God’s Son, and make thy will 
eager to receive Him as gladly as ffiou 
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would’st be at the coming of a thing that 
thou lovedst most of all thing. Wash thy 
thoughts clean with love-tears, and burning 
desire that he find nothing foul in thee, for 
His joy is that thou be fair and lovesome in 
His eyes.’ 

Among the various prayers and medita¬ 
tions prescribed for the hermit’s use, he is 
told to think at some time of the day or 
night of ’all who are sick and sorrowful, 
who suffer affliction and poverty, the pain 
which prisoners endure who lie heavily 
fettered with iron; think especially of the 
Christians who are among the enemies of 
Christ., some in prison, some in as great 
thraldom as is an ox or an ass; have com¬ 
passion for those who are under strong 
temptations; take thought of all men’s 
sorrows.’ For the hermit was not to live 
for himself alone: his special charge was 
to call down by his'prayers the grace of 
God on the world, to radiate over the 
whole earth the love and compassion of 
God which he experienced in his cell. 

Finally, as the hermit prepared to sleep, 
he knelt on the ground and thought over 
the day’s activities, confessing all short¬ 
comings and failings to God and asking His 
forgiveness. Then standing he prayed, 
‘Visit, I beseech Thee. O Lord, this dwelling 
and drive far from it all evil. May Thy 
holy angels dwelling in it keep me in peace, 
and may Thy blessing be upon me for ever, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ...’" Next 
he prayed, ‘Christ conquers t> Christ 
reigns f, Christ rules t»’ making the sign 
of the cross with his hand at each ‘f. And 
then, ‘Behold the Lord’s cross f. Begone, 
ye adversaries: the lion of the tribe of 
Judah, the root of David [Christ] hath 
conquered. Halleluia.’ Then he made 
four crosses in the four directions, with 
these four clauses: ‘The Cross f drives 
away evil. The Cross t is the restorer of 
the world. By the sign of this Cross t tet 
everything malignant fly away; and by the 


same sign f let everything that is kind and 
good be preserved.’ Finally he blessed 
himself and his bed. ‘in the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit. Amen.’ Once in bed he was neither 
to ‘do anything, nor think, but sleep’. 

Such was the way of life prescribed for 
medieval English hermits, and such was 
the life that Richard Rolle, only nineteen, 
entered into on the Dalton estate. It was 
a life designed to make of every action a 
sacrament, so that all times of the day 
might become occasions for meeting with 
God. Thus every moment was given a 
Godward turn and the whole life of the 
hermit was deifled. 

Several glimpses we get of Richard at this 
period show how quickly he was progressing 
in the contemplative life. Sometimes 
members of the Dalton household or others 
would come to visit him for their own 
spiritual edification. One day the lady of 
the nearby house came along with several 
other people to Richard’s cell, where they 
found him busily writing at his table. They 
asked him to leave off writing and speak 
to them some words of counsel. In a most 
eloquent way he proceeded to urge them 
to practise virtue, to give up all worldly 
vanity, and to establish the love of God 
in their hearts. Yet during the two hours 
that he spoke, he never left off writing, 
which is all the more remarkable as the 
words he was writing differed entirely from 
those be was speaking. It is said that, 
another day when he was at prayer, some 
neighbours came and remov^ his cloak, 
patched it and replaced it without his 
noticing anything. If these two legends be 
exaggerations, they are exaggerations of a 
truth, the truth that his interior life was 
developing rapidly and that those who came 
in contact with him were deeply impressed 
by his evident holiness. 

In spite of his nonconformity, there was 
nothing selfish in his seclusion. He used 
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to say, *When that blessed Love is in a 
man’s heart, it will not suffer him to be 
idle.’ ‘Love cannot be lazy.’ ‘Be our 
souls strong in the taking of hard labours 
for God.’ He had a deep love for the 
poor, and said that men should honour 
them: ‘Truly the poor, although they be 
clad with heaviness and uncleanness, yet 
should they not be despised; for they are 
the friends of God and brethren of Christ, 
if they bear the burden of poverty with 
deeds of praise.’ In fact, his love for the 
poor was to get him into trouble with John 
de Dalton. 

Soon Richard’s cell became more a public 
place than the secluded retreat he had 
wanted. People began to come for advice 
or just for curiosity’s sake. And during 
the summer months there was the usual 
farmyard bustle and noise. Then the 
devout Lady Dalton died. She seems to 
have been Richard’s special supporter, and 
after her death John de Dalton lost what 
little interest he had previously shown in 
religion. By nature he was greedy, violent, 
an exploiter of the poor, and hence quite 
unpopular in the county. With his pious 
wife no longer by his side to control him, 
he became all the more despicable. It had 
perhaps been only for his wife’s sake, or 
else to add an ornament to his estate, that 
he had hosted Richard in the first place. 
But now he lost interest in the young 
hermit, and indeed Richard was proving 
to be a rather embarrassing ‘ornament’. 
For he was only about twenty years old 
and full of youthful vigour, besides being 
independent and outspoken by nature. He 
didn’t hesitate to criticize hypocritical piety, 
immodesty and immorality, luxury and 
exploitation of the poor. No wonder 
Dalton was uneasy with him! To the poor, 
Richard said, ‘Rejoice, ye poor, in your 
poverty; exult, ye needy ones; rejoice, 
ye beggars; look up, ye poor, for yours 
is the kingdom of heaven; ye endure a 


little and for a short time; ye shall glory 
much and for ever [in heaven].’ 

Due to his austerities and also, perhaps, 
due to John de Dalton’s withdrawal of 
support, his health began to- break. The 
habit he wore was rotten and in shreds. 
He had only mouldy bread to eat and 
insufficient water to drink. In winter he 
almost froze, and in shmmer sweat poured 
down his face. Flies bit him mercilessly. 
He developed severe headaches and became 
so weak that he couldn’t stand. But that 
was not what finally drove him from his 
cell. 

He was only twenty-one at this time, 
and in spite of his austerities and power 
of concentration, he had not completely 
overcome the fire of youth. Moreover, 
he began to feel that he was making rapid 
progress in the spiritual life, and therefore 
he relaxed his watchfulness and caution. 
At this time one of the ladies of the Dalton 
family seems to have attracted his attention. 
Though his affection no doubt seemed 
quite innocent when it first arose, one night 
he understood that it was developing into 
lust. Because of his greatly weakened 
physical condition, he felt exhausted in 
mind also; and at first he couldn’t seem 
to gather the strength to overcome it. 
Then with all his might he turned in 
thought to Jesus and made the sign of the 
cross, and lo! the temptation withered and 
died forever. ‘And I thanked God that 
delivered me,’ he wrote. ‘And soothly 
from that time forth I forced me to love 
Jesu [ an old form of ‘Jesus’ pronounced 
‘yay-soo’]: and ever the more 1 increased 
in the love of Jesu, the sweeter I found it; 
and from that day it went never from my 
nnnd. Therefore blessed be the Name of 
Jesu in the world of worlds. Amen.’ He 
now realized with intense clarity that, as he 
said, ‘man’s soul is made for God alone: 
anything less than God (»nnot fill it: 
wherefore earthly lovers can never satisfy.’ 
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Tlius, at the age of twenty-one, only two 
years and nine months after coming to the 
Dalton estate, he fled from it never to 
return, having won that greatest of all 
battles: the conquest of passion. His 
flight was not in defeat, for ‘to desert one’s 
cell for reasonable cause does a hermit no 
harm any more than does its recovery if 
that seems right,’ as he was to write later. 
It was rather to safeguard his victory. 
Now he entered upon the life of a wandering 
friar, without fixed abode, going where 
divine providence led. Sometimes he is 
found in a Manor House speaking with the 
local squire, sometimes at an inn speaking 
with the peasants. But everywhere he 
speaks of the joy of poverty,, the effec¬ 
tiveness of prayer, and the glory of the 
Name of Jesus. Indeed, the glory of the 
Name of Jesus became an essential element 

A 

of his spirituality from the time of his 
victory over lust. As he was later to write, 
‘One thing I advise thee, that thou forget 
not this Name Jesu, but think it in thy 
heart as thy special and dear treasure. 
Love it more than thy life, root it in thy 
mind. Love Jesu for He made thee, and 
bought thee full dear. Give thy heart to 
Him, for it is His debt. Therefore set thy 
love on His Name Jesu, which is health.’ 

Some of the stories he told in the inns 
and by the roadside during these itinerant 
days have been recorded, ‘The bee’, he 
once told some peasants who had gathered 
round him, ‘has three characteristics. One 
is that she is never idle, and she will not 
live with those that will not work, but casts 
them out, and puts them away. Another 
is that when she flies she takes earth in her 
feet, that she be not easily carried away 
with the wind. The third is that she keeps 
her wings clean and bright. Righteous men 
that love God are like that. They are 
never in Idleness. They take earth, that 
is, they hold themselves humble so that 
they are not blown about with the wind 


of vanity and pride. They keep their wings 
clean, that is, they fulfil in good conscience 
the two commandments of charity [to love 
God and neighbour], and they have other 
virtues unblended with the filth of sin and 
unclean lust.’ 

Even though the young friar had to suffer 
much physical hardship as well as the 
criticism of a world which could not 
understand his free and unconventional 
ways, this was a period of deep spiritual 
joy and vision. One day, after living as a 
wandering friar for about a year, he had 
an experience which was to colour the 
whole rest of his life: ‘I was sitting in a 
certain chapel, delighting in the sweetness 
of prayer or meditation, when suddenly I 
felt within myself a merry and unknown 
heat— It was, I found, more fervent and 
glad than I had ever known.’ So vivid, in 
fact, was this experience of heat that he 
put his hand to his breast to find if there 
were an actual fire, for ‘as tiiy finger, if it 
were put into fire, should feel sensible 
burning, so the soul, set afire with love, 
truly feels most real heat’ But he found 
that the heat had an inner, spiritual cause. 
It remained with him continuously for years, 
‘sometimes more and more intense, sometimes 
less, as the weakness of the body allows.’ 

The effects of this experience were great 
and far-reaching: ‘His [God’s] love truly 
is fire, making our souls fiery and purging 
them from all degrees of sin, making them 
light and burning; which fire, burning in 
them that are chosen, ever makes them 
look up in mind.’ Thus he strove always to 
keep the flame burning, for it served to keep 
his mind turned ever Godward, and he 
understood that it would be a source of 
much greater blessings. On waking in the 
morning, he set himself ‘to warm his soul, 
pierced with the cold’; he strove to pass 
the day ‘in full inward burning’, with his 
mind raised ‘into that most lovely and 
merry burning*. But this flame of loAre in 
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his heart was not merely experienced as 
heat; it was ‘a honey-sweet flame’ which 
drove him to be ’gladly molten into the 
desire of greater love: and especially for 
the inflowing of this sweet delight and 
spiritual sweetness.’ 

Nine months passed in this way, when 
one day he was sitting in that same chapel, 
singing psalms and praying. ‘I heard’, he 
said, ‘as it were the tinkling music of 
stringed instruments, or rather of singers, 
over my head. And while my whole heart 
and all my desires were engrossed in prayer 
and heavenly things, suddenly, I know not 
how, I felt within a symphony of song, and 
I overheard a most delightful heavenly 
harmony, which remained in my mind. For 
straightway, while I meditated, my thought 
was turned into melody of song, and for 
meditation I, as it were, sang songs. And 
that music voiced itself even in my prayers 
and psalmody; and by reason of the 
interior sweetness which was outpoured 
upon me, I was impelled to sing what 
before I had only said.’ 

This experience marks Richard’s entrance 


into true contemplation. Previously there 
had been an element of effort in his prayer 
and meditation: but now, Richard says, 
‘meditation is turned into songs of joy, and 
nature is renewed and enveloped in heavenly 
mirth.’ Even one’s ‘thought turhs into song 
and melody’. No longer could the world 
compete with God for his love, for ‘as soon 
as thine heart is touched with heaven’s 
sweetness,’ he says, ‘the mirth of this world 
will little delight thee; and when thou dost 
feel joy in the love of Christ, thou wilt 
detest the joy and comfort of earthly 
pleasures. For all the melody, all the riches, 
all the delights that all the men in tliis 
world can ordain and think, seems, and is, 
nothing but annoyance and wrath to a man’s 
heart that is verily burning in the love of 
God, because he has the mirth and melody 
of Angel’s songs.’ This love is content ‘to 
rejoice in the Loved One; all other things 
despising and forgetting; thinking without 
forgetfulness: ascending in desire; going 
on in embracing; overcome by kissing; 
altogether molten in the fire of loveV 

(To he continueil) 


HINTS TO SEEKERS OF GOD 

SWAMI BRAHMANANDA 
(Continued from the previous issue) 


All sorts of evil tendencies accumulated 
in countless births remain stuck in the 
bottom of the mind. When we try to con¬ 
centrate, they begin to rush out and toss 
the mind to and fro. They will not allow 
the mind to become concentrated. But 
these distractions are only in the early 
stages. One need not fret and fume over 
them. One ^ould persevere vigorously 


with one’s whole heart and soul. There 
is no cause for worry. Perseverance in 
sddhana will gradually cure these ills. 

If you maintain recollection and medita¬ 
tion on God even while performing your 
other works and studies, it will not be difficult 
for you to keep your mind steady. Hence, 
it is useful and beneficial to remember the 
Lord at all times even wh^ you are not 
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engaged in fonnal meditation and japa. 
To be absorbed in the contemplation of 
God at the time of japa and meditation, 
depends on the good thoughts you keep 
during the whole day. If all the time is 
wasted in gossip and idle and frivolous 
thought, the mind wiU become restless and 
unsteady when you retire at night to con¬ 
template on God. 

What is ordinarily understood as medita¬ 
tion does not at all deserve that name. The 
mind is upset by various evil thoughts and 
tendencies, and worldly matters try to turn 
the mind away from the contemplation of 
God. To attempt time and again to draw 
the mind inward and fix it on God is the 
usual state of the majority of spiritual 
aspirants. Such a state is ordinarily styled 
meditation. Really, it is pratyaMra, 
drawing inward the outgoing mind. To 
keep the mind in* the contemplation of 
similar thoughts for a short space of time 
is itself the result of many days’ effort. 
This state is called dhdrana, holding the 
mind to a certain thought. When all the 
outgoing tendencies of the mind are re¬ 
strained and the mind flows continuously as 
a current in the contemplation of God, that 
stage is dhydna or meditation. At that 
stage the mind forgets all the external things 
and surroundings, even the body. The 
mind transcends the region of the senses 
and rises to the supersensual plane. Then 
Godly visions begin to unfold thediselves 
to the S^haka. 

What is the use of sitting in a yogic 
posture and closing the eyes, if the mind 
is occupied in attending to what takes place 
around you, to what others say and do? 
If you desire to listen to the talk of the 
persons near you, why do you pretend to 
sit for meditation? Hypocrisy is the 
deadliest of obstacles in the path of God. 
Is it to serve a selfish end that you pretend 
to be seelKrs of God? Sitting in a yopc 


posture and closing the eyes will not make 
for meditation. Otherwise, everyone can be 
a perfect adept therein. 

Meditation is not an easy matter. One 
who has truly attained to the state of 
meditation has well-nigh reached the goal 
of spiritual practices {sddham). Once that 
stage of meditation is attained the mind 
will no more be pulled down by the attrac¬ 
tion of sensual pleasures. It will turn 
inward completely without any tendency to 
externalize. To have reached the stage of 
meditation is in effect to be on the step 
nearest to the indirect realization of God. 

Those who are weighted with a load of 
anger, hatred and malice can never rise to 
the stage of meditation. It is impossible 
for the wicked, the calculating, the crooked 
and the double-dealing to collect their 
minds in the contemplation of God. If 
there be the least tinge of sensual desire, 
one cannot concentrate on God. Discrimi¬ 
nation and renunciation (non-attachment) 
must go hand in hand with the study 
of the scriptures. Otherwise it will lead to 
vanity and egoism and the man will only 
degenerate. Without sadhand and control 
of the senses, the study of the scriptures 
is in vain. 

To realize God, the proper method of 
sadhand should be learnt first. A perfected 
soul alone can reveal the secret of sddhand. 
He alone is the real Guru. He who has 
not realized God cannot lead another in 
the path. To get a correct knowledge of 
sadhand, we have to seek one who has 
had the direct realization of God. It is 
a blessed privilege resulting from the earnest 
efforts and aspirations of many lives that 
one comes in contact with a perfected soul. 
Such souls who have realized God are not 
met with everywhere. They are very, very 
rare. Equally rare is the earnest soul 
endowed with the spirit of renundation 
who truly hankers after Mok^a. 
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YOOA AND DEPTH PSYCHOLOGY: Bv 
I.P. Sachdeva. Publishers: Motilal Banarasidass, 
Bungalow Road, Jawahar Nagar, Dclhi-110 007. 
1978. Pp. xvii + 273. Price: Rs. 55/-. 

Patanjali’s Yoga-Sutra is recognized as the 
authoritative text on Yoga. The key word in 
Yoga-Sastra is the term Yoga itself, which has 
several meanings in Sanskrit. If the word is 
derived from the root yujir {Dhntupatha 7-7), ‘to 
unite’, its meaning is union; but if it is derived 
from the root yuja (4.68), ‘to meditate’, its meaning 
is meditation. The correct meaning of Yoga 
throughout Patanjala-darsana is ‘meditation’. 
Vacaspati takes care to point this out while 
interpreting Vyasa’s famous sentence, yogah 
samadhih, ‘yoga is Samadhi’. In meditation the 
individual self extricates itself from the conscious 
and the unconscious. As Bhoja says, ‘yoga is 
viyoga (separation) between self and matter.’ 

Citta (mind) exists for the sake of the self 
which is pure donsciousness. The pure con¬ 
sciousness appears to take the changing colours 
of the mind. Yoga consists in severing the self 
from the Citta. Then it withdraws to its svarupa, 
its own pure form, and remains a mere spectator 
of the phenomena. 

In the Gita, the word yoga is used in both 
the meanings: meditation and union. In the 
Gita any thought or work having a higher value 
becomes yoga. Thus we have Karma-yoga, Bhakti- 
yoga, Dhyana-yoga, Abhyasa-yoga, etc. It is not 
correct to say that Raja-yoga is Patanjala-yoga, 
for it is a part of the Tantras. Kundalini-yoga, 
if based on meditation, may be called Raja-yoga, 

Psychology is a behavioural science that has 
primary reference to human beings acting alone 
and in groups. Freud (1856-1939) is the inaugur- 
ator of modern psychology and the founder 
of psychoanalysis. The basic contribution of 
Freud is to replace hypnotism by the method 
of free association. In this method the subject, 
without conscious restraint or guidance, is allowed 
to express his images spontaneously. In free 
association of ideas, things develop from a 
deeper level of the subject himself; that is, the 
‘unconscious’ of the subject directs the thinking 
process. The basic motive power of life as the 
pleasure-principle which drives painful factors 
into unconsciousness. Thoughts of shame or 
guilt or injury to self-esteem are censored and 
kept out of awkiiness unless transformed into 
dream-symbols, sMps of tongue or some other 
guise. Animal impulse (libido) is the chief motive 


force from which all other faculties arc derived. 
Sublimation is the deflection of this energy to 
useful goals or new aims. Freijd has not shown 
how this sublimation can take place. But to 
him goes the merit of laying bare the dark 
chambers of the human mind by applying the 
free association of 'ideas, which overshadows to 
a great extent the one-sided sex theories for 
which he has become famous. 

Alfred Adler (1870-1937), an Austrian psychia¬ 
trist and the founder of individual psychology, 
was a prominent early associate of Freud. But 
because of differences of opinion he left Freud 
and founded his own school. According to him, 
the dominant motive in life is the striving 
towards perfection, in compensation for the 
■inferiority feeling common in everyone. Adler's 
conception of social interest reminds us of 
lokasamgraha. 

Now we come to an important school of 
thought connected with C.G. Jung (1875-1961), 
a Swiss psychologist, psychiatrist and the founder 
of analytical psychology. Jung also parted 
company from Freud and set forth his own 
theory of libido and the unconscious. He rejected 
Freud’s theory of sexual etiology of psycho¬ 
neuroses, and laid stress on analysing man’s 
immediate conflicts as being more useful in 
understanding neuroses than uncovering the 
morbid conditiions of the childhood. In defining 
libido he emphasized will-to-live rather than 
sexual drive. Jung’s approach, however laudable, 
cannot help us much, though his brilliant flashes 
light up now and then some area of darkness. 
Unless man is helped to discover the meaning 
of his life there is no permanent cure for his 
illness. Western psychologists may rouse the 
unconscious to the conscious level but they have 
no conception of the superconscious state or 
Samadhi. Total integration of personality not 
possible if this is left out. Western psychologists 
attempt to measure the depth of the unconscious 
but have so far made no attempt to measure the 
heights of the superconscious. Patanjali has given a 
codified account of the various psychological 
states occurring at different levels of personality. 
TTiough bur Acaryas have rejected the philo¬ 
sophy of StUfhkhya-Yoga, they have accepted the 
psychology and discipline or sadhana of the 
Yoga system. 

This is the vast ground which Dr. Sachdeva 
has tried to cover in his book. In addition, 
he has included the work of the Italian 
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psychologist Dr. Assagioli and the great Indian 
sage Sri Aurobindo. According to the author, 
Yoga is a system o£ psycliosynthesis which is 
even better than the one developed by Assagioli. 
What the author has attempted \is a vast synthesis 
of all these ideas to produce a blueprint for the 
integration of personality. The importance of 
his endeavour lies in the fact that it is not 
merely a theoretical work but an expression of 
his own search for and discovery of the meaning 
of life. 

The psychological approach, however, has 
its own limitations. But yoga can make a 
significant contribution to the technique of 
psychoanalysis. The author throws light on how 
yoga can help us lin solving the problems of 
modern psychology and psychotherapy. Without 
underrating the importance of Western psycho¬ 
logy, the author points out its limitations and 
the superiority of yoga over it. The author is 
successful in interpreting in modern idiom yogic 
techniques unfamiliar to the West. The writer 
deserves praise for attempting to integrate yogic 
technique with the Western concepts of psycho¬ 
analysis. The get-up and printing of the book 
arc pleasing. Wc recommend this book to all 
those who want a clear and concise account of 
the basic principles of Western psychoanalysis 
vis-a-vis yoga. 

SwAMi Adidiivananda 
President, Sri Ramnkrlshna Aslirania 

Bangidore 

■ -lim '* 

ALL ABOUT HINDU TEMPLES: By 
SwAMi Harshananda. Publishers: Ramakrishna 
Institute of Moral and Spiritual P:ducation, 
Mysore-570002. 1979. pp. 40 -fll Price: Rs. 4.50. 

Hindu temples have been a subject of study 
and research by many savants like Coomara- 
svvamy, Ferguson, Percy Brov/n, P.K. Acharya, 
K.R. Srinivasan, Krishnadeva, Stella Kramrisch 
and others. Each was fascinated by some aspect 
or the other of Hindu temples, which have been 
in existence in our land from the hoary past. Most 
of the works written by the scholars mentioned 
above are meant for the specialist and the 
serious research student, and many of them are 
not easily accessible’ to lay readers who have 
some interest in the subject. Most Hindus visit 
temples without knowing the meaning, signifi¬ 
cance and symbolism of their design and 
structure, the reason being that ordinary readers 
are not provided with easily understandable 
literature on temples. Hence tht present book 
fills a long-felt need for a lucid, easily under¬ 


standable, attractive and above all a conoise 
book on the subject. 

The book is divided into twelve small sections, 
namely an introduction, a brief history of 
temples, symbology of temples, construction of 
a temple, essential parts of a temple, iconogra¬ 
phy, religious ceremonies and rites, temple arts 
and crafts, the temple and the devotee, the 
temple and the priest, the temple and society, 
and an epilogue. There is a short bibliography 
at the end followed by twelve line-drawings. 
Thus nothing of importance regarding temples 
has been left untouched by the learned author. 
After giving an »idea of the historical development 
of the temple, the author has discussed the 
symbology and the essential parts in its con¬ 
struction, which is very useful to any visitor. 
The section on iconography is highly interesting 
and introduces the reader to iconometric concepts 
in which ancient Indians distinguished themselves. 
The section on religious rites and ceremonies 
makes very interesting reading. The three 
sections in which the author has discussed the 
relation of the temple with devotees, priests, and 
society are highly instructive. But the most 
valuable part is the epilogue in which very 
important suggestions arc made by the erudite 
author for improving the management of the 
temple SO that it could regain its old position as 
the centre of all cultural activities. In ancient 
India the temple was not Just a place of worship 
but it was also the centre of civilization and 
culture. wSwami Harshanandaji has explained in 
a lucid way what a Hindu ought to know with 
regard to the temples which he has been visiting 
as a matter of routine without knowing their 
symbology and meaning. A visit to a temple 
after reading this book will be more rewarding 
and meaningful. Line-drawings have increased 
the value of the book. 

There are, however, some minor points which 
I wish to comment on briefly. Figure no. 3 
does not bring out clearly the differences among 
the three styles Nagara, Vesara .and Dravida. To 
make the diagram more apt, the sikhara portion 
has to be illustrated to show the differences 
among the three styles. Recent researches have 
shown that the temple complex known as 
Gaudargudi existed before ladkhan temple (see 
p. 3). The Kailasa temple at Ellora cannot be 
clubbed with Chola temples either from the 
point of view of chronology or dynastic appella¬ 
tion (p. 4). Hoysala style is not generally included 
in the South Indian style. The word vitnana is 
generally used to denote the garbhagriha and the 
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sikhara on it, and not the former in particular 
(P. 7). 

These minor points apart, the book is 
a welcome contribution to the study of Indian 
temples. The book is designed and printed 
attractively. It is worth translating into local 
languages to reach a wider readership. We 
should be grateful to the learned Swami 
Harshanandaji, who is already known by his 
writings, for this attractive, lucid and useful 
book. The authorities of the Ramakrishna 
Institute of Moral and Spiritual Education, 
Mysore, deserve our praise for this timely 
publication. 

Dr. A.V. Narasimiia Murthy 
Prof, and Head, Dept, of Ancient History 

and Archaeology 
Manasa Congotri, University of Mysore 

THE ESOTERIC GOSPEL OF GITA: By 
Susruva. Published by Affiliated East-West 
Press, Madras. 1978. Pp. ix -t- 216 Rs. 15/-. 

The Bhagavad-Gita is a perennial source of 
a nourishing philosophy, not only for the Hindus 
but for all the thinking communities of the 
world. For the Hindus the Gita is of special 
significance as it stands for the divine Word. 
The diction of the original poem is so clear and 
simple that it does not need any detailed gloss. 
Yet so many books have been written on the 
Gita and none of them is worthless. This pocket 
volume by Susruva is a unique addition to the 
already existing Gita literature. Here the author 
has sincerely tried to harmonize the Gita with 
the theosophical 'Secret Doctrine’ propounded 
by Madame H.P. Blavatsky. 

The author was perhaps spurred on to his 
present endeavour by the introductory remarks 
of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan on his rendition of 
the Bhagavad-Gita. ‘Gita is more a religious 
classic than a philosophical treatise. It is not 
an esoteric work designed for and understood by 
the specially initiated but a popular poem which 
helps even those who wander in the region of 
the many and variable.' 

The author has successfully rebutted this 
stand. In the course of his exposition the author 
has been very thorough in expounding the basic 
words in the Gita such as karma, naiskarmya, 
dharma, purusa, prakrti, yajna, adhyatma^ 
yoga, kanta, krodha, guna, svabhava, svadharma, 
etc. wherever they occur in the course of dis¬ 
cussion. 

The author has taken great pains in collating 
the ancient message of the Gita with medieval 
and modern philosophies. The interpretation of 


the symbols is also multiflorous which makes 
the reading interesting. Each chapter of the 
present work appears to have been built up on 
a sound logical footing. As the reader goes 
through the pages and comes towards the end 
of the book, he feels as if hd had been moving 
through an ancient temple edifice consisting of 
ten spacious halls (for that is the number of 
chapters) tastefully decorated with comparatively 
modern exhibits. 

But the reading of this book <is no simple 
sauntering through the pages of the holy scrip¬ 
tures. The apparently far-fetched interpretations 
of comparable passages in world literature enable 
the reader to establish himself in the very core 
of the mystic meaning of the Gita. In the end 
the reader feels himself amply rewarded. More 
such books from the author are welcome. 

Narendranath B. Patil, M. A., LL. B., Ph. D. 

Jt. Director of Languages, Bombay 

A SPIRITUAL CALCULUS: By Dr. A.R. 
Biswas. Published by Prabhat Karyalaya, 
2C Nabin Kundu Lane, Calcutta-700 009. 1977. Pp. 
vii + 62. Rs. 10/-. 

To be spiritual mathematics is not necessary, 
but if one has interest in the latter, then with its 
help one can direct one’s mind towards God. In 
this respect this book can be of much interest 
and help to a spiritual aspirant. 

The book consists of five chapters and a 
select bibliography. Dr. A. K. Biswas, the 
author, has made a noteworthy attempt at 
pointing out the basic similarities among different 
religions and at proving that modern science is 
not antagonistic to them. The first chapter, 
‘Tao or the Way of Nature’, deals with this 
theme. In the second chapter entitled ‘Religious 
Manifolds' the author, with the help of mathe¬ 
matical linear transformations, finds the 
relationship between the essential and non-essential 
parts of religion, and elaborates how linear 
transformations can help further in studying 
religious manifoldness. Man is studied as the 
central figure of the trinity, with God on one 
side and nature on the other; and the fluctuations 
between the Divine and matter are explained by 
mathematical spiral law in the third chapter, 
‘The Divine Ground’. R, rationality, is approach¬ 
ing G, God, but can never be God—this 
metaphysical principle is expressed in terms of 
mathematical calculus as R->G. In the fourth 
chapter, tliis is That*, the author makes a 
comparative study of Eastern and Western 
ihysticisms and, by a formula E=mci**, parallel 
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to Einstein’s famous law E=mc*, studies the 
relationships among effective Spirit'energy, man 
and consciousness. Further, it is mathematically 
proved that the Buddhist Nirvana is not void 
but is the same as the Infinite Existence of 
Vedanta. In the last chapter, ‘The Law of 
Cosmo-Physics', the author discusses the different 
human and divine planes with the help of 
mathematical co-ordinate geometry. 

This book containing only sixty-two pages 
affords interesting reading, and is replete with 
mathematical formulae which can be looked 
upon like aphorisms as an aid to remember 
different concepts about Cod, nature, religion 
and man. 

Bn. Shankara Chaitanva 

Ramakrishna Mission Vivekananda Ashrama 

Raipur, M.P. 

ARUNACALA—SIVA OF RAMANA 

MAHARSl; translated by, 'f.M.P. Mahadevan. 
Published by Sankara Vihar, 25 Trust Square, 
Madavakkam Tank Road, Aya javaram, Madras- 
600 012. 1978. Pp. vi + 122. Rs. 10/-. 

Or 

The devotees of Sri Ramana should be deeply 
thankful to Dr. T.M.P. Mahadevan and the 
publishers for making available this book. It 
has two of the sage’s ow:n hymns -'the 
Arunacala-aksaramanamalai (‘Bridal Garland of 
Letters for Arunachala’) in Tamil, and the 
Arunacala-panca-ratnam (‘Five Vcrsc-gcms on 
Arunachala’) in Sanskrit. Each verse has been 
transliterated into English, followed by a charming 
translation and a commentary on the verse by 
the learned author. 

To those who consider the sage to have been 
an uncompromising teacher of the path of 
knowledge or enquiry (yicara), the present book 
will prove to be a revelation. Can a Jnanin 
be a Bhakta too? Do external symbols have any 
meaning for him who sees the all-pervading 
Atman? Can that intense longing of the soul 
for God, the viraha known to possess a Bhakta, 
consume a Jnanin also? What place does 
divine grace have in the consciousness of a 
realized sage? 

The sage .lumself has answered the abpvc 
questions in these two compositions of his. The 
first hymn, one of his earliest, was a spontaneous 
outpouring while he was circumambulating the 
sacred hill Arunachala. The name of the hymn 
means, ‘the bridal garland of letters for Arun- 
achala’ or ‘the garland that serves as the insignia 
of marriage with (he undecaying (aksara) Lord’. 
The first letters of the verses arc in alphabetical 
order. Interestingly, the name of the hymn 


contains the sage’s own name: aksa-rantanal 
The entire hymn is a passionate prayer from the 
sage, addressed to the living presence of 
,Arunachala, revealing an intense and mystical 
relationship between the two. The second hymn, 
Arunacala-panca-ratnam in five short verses, was 
originally in Sanskrit, epitomizing Vedanta. 
Later, in 1922, the sage himself rendered these 
verses into Tamil venba, for a devotee. In the 
first two verses. Reality is spoken of from the 
absolute (svarupa) and the relative (tatastha) 
standpoints. The next three cover the Vedantic 
teachings on the path to perfection. 

The learned translator has reprinted towards 
the end of the work a record of his personal 
knowledge of the Rock of Ages—Sri Ramana 
and his message to mankind. An oil painting 
of the ‘Holy Mountain’ by a friend of the author 
is reproduced on the front of the art-board cover, 
and the back cover carries the sketch of 
Arunachala by Bhagavan Sri Ramana himself. 
Two art-plates, one of Sri Ramana and the 
other of the Auspicious Arunachala, are provided 
at the opening pages. May Bhagavan, through 
this book, inspire us to tread the long and strait 
path to the summit of the real Arunachala of 
spiritual experience! 

Br. Apurva Chaitanva 
Advaita Ashrama, Calcutta 

MALAYALAM 

NARADA BHAKTI SUTRANGAL: trans¬ 
lated WITH A COMMENTARY BY SWAMI SlDDHI- 
NATHANANDA. Published by Sri Ramakrishna 
Ashrama, Puranattukara, Trichur. 1976. Pp. 
192 -1- 25. Rs. 5/-. 

Sri Narada is considered to be an authority 
on the science of Bhakti or love of God, and 
his famous lihakti-Sutras or aphorisms are 
therefore considered to be the most authoritative 
treatise on the subject And so, for spiritual 
seekers, especially for those who follow the path 
of Bhakti, there is no better guide than these 
Sutras, The very word ‘Sutra’ indicates that it 
is not an elaborate treatise that Sri Narada has 
written: he has given us only the quintessence 
of that science in the form of eighty-four 
aphorisms. 

Of the various commentaries on these Sutras 
now available, the one written in English by the 
late Swami Tyagisananda and published by the 
Ramakrishna Math, Madras, seems to be the 
most popular. Though in his Malayalam com¬ 
mentary Swami Siddhinathananda has generally 
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followed Swami Tyagisananda’s approach, it 
must be said to his credit that his method is in 
a way unique, for he has depended almost 
entirely on the Srirnad Bhagavatam for the 
explanation of each of the eighty-four Sutras. 
The Srirnad Bhagavatam is, in the author’s 
opinion, nothing but an expanded form of the 
Narada Bhakti-Sutras, written by Vyasa mainly 
to illustrate and substantiate the principles 
enunciated therein. The explanations enriched 
with apt illustrations and profuse quotations 
from the Bhagavatam clearly bring out the close 
connection between the two. The book also 
reveals the author’s great erudition in the 
Bhagavatam. 

A noteworthy feature of the book is the 
author’s long Introduction which is a helpful 
guide to the reader not only in understanding Sri 
Narada and his Bhakti-Sutras, but also in evaluat¬ 
ing his place in the Sanatana Dharma, especially 
in our rich Itihasas and Puranas. If wc remove 
Sri Narada from them, the author says, our 
Itihasas and Puranas will become dry and almo.st 
lifeless. 

This is a valuable addition to the growing 
religious literature in Malayalam, and an indis¬ 
pensable guidebook for sincere aspirants 
following the path of Bhakti. 

SRI NARADAN: by Swami Siddhinath- 
ANANDA. Published by Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, 
Puranattukara, Trichur, Kerala 680 551. Pp. 
V + 144. Rs. 4/-. 

Narada occupies a unique position in the 
Hindu religion, as a great seer, as perhaps the 
first religious propagandist, as the inspircr of 
some of our best Itihasas and Puranas and, above 
all, as the author of the* famous Bhakti-Sutras, 
the most authoritative treatise on the science of 
Bhakti. 

To get a real picture of this great sage we 
have to dive sufficiently deep into the many and 
varied branches of our rich ancient literature. 
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especially the Upanishgds, the Puranas, the 
Ramayana, the Mahabhartfia and the Bhagavatam. 
The picture becomes complete only when all the 
relevant facts uonnected with Sri Narada are 
culled from these sources and put together to 
form something like a life-story. That is 
exactly what Swami Siddhinathananda has done 
in this beautiful book, perhaps the first of its 
kind in any language. Many have written com¬ 
mentaries on the Bhakti-Sutras, including the 
one written in Malayalam by the present author. 
But he is the first to bring out in book from a 
comprehensive life-story of the celestial sage, 
beautifully projecting his magnificent personality. 

Coming out soon after the publication of the 
author's beautiful commentary on the Narada 
Bhakti-Sutras, it has a special significance. If in 
the Sutras wc get a glimpse of Sri Narada’s 
luminous mind, here wc sec him almost face to 
face, with his divine Vina pouring forth ecstatic 
music, and hear him talk of himself, as very few 
sages have done before. Hearing the sage talk of 
himself is a wonderful experience, which is really 
more thrilling than hearing what others have to 
say about him. 

The whole book is an interesting study of 
the various aspects of Sri Narada's personality, 
and of the various episodes of his life-story 
divided into thirty-six subheadings. While 
evaluating the sage’s place in Hindu religion and 
the meritorious service rendered by him to enrich 
it as a teacher of Bhakti, the author has also 
dispelled many of the popular misunderstandings 
about him. 

The book is written in a very simple and 
attractive style that is charcteristic of the author, 
and it is a welcome addition to the religious 
literature in Malayalam. 

A. Karunakara Menon 
Retired Headmaster, Punkunnam 
Trichur, Kerala, State 
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MAYAVATI CHARITABLe HOSPITAL 

Report for April 1978 to March 1979 

In 1903 the Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, 
Started a small dispensary in response to the 
dire helplessness of the local villages in siekness. 
Since that time the dispensary has grown and 
developed into a fairly well-equipped, small rural 
hospital. Now quite a large number of patients 
come daily from far and near, crossing the 
mountains on foot, horseback, or in dandy, 
sometimes travelling a distance of fifty or sixty 
miles in four or five days. 

The hospital stands within the precincts of 
the Ashrama, and is under the charge of a 
monastic member. A resident allopathic doctor 
treats the patients with the help of his assistants. 
Service is rendered irrespective of the suffering 
person’s caste and creed, and earnest efforts are 
made to maintain a high standard of efficiency 
in service. Moreover, all patients receive prompt 
and sympathetic treatment completely free of 
charge. /> 

The hospital has 23 beds in the indoor 
department, but sometimes arrangements have to 
be made for more. There is also a small oper¬ 
ation theatre. The total number of patients treated 
in this department during the year was 642, of 
which 596 were cured and discharged, 23 were 
relieved, 15 were discharged otherwise or left, 
and 8 died. In the outdoor department the total 
number of patients treated was 20,310, of which 
9,160 were new and 11,150 were repeated cases. 
Surgical operations (minor) numbered 1,055. 

Urgent Requirements: To enable the hospital 
to serve the ailing poor in this remote area of 
the Himalayas, the beneficent public is requested 
to contribute liberally towards the following 
needs: (1) Construction of a water reserVoir 
(capacity 10,000 litres) to provide potable water 
to the hospital and to the patients, tapping a 
fresh source up in the hills, la}nng of a pipe line 
about a mile away, etc.: Rs, 40,000. (2) Bedding 
and clothing for patients, including woollen 
blankets: Rs. 10,000. (3) Utensils for the use 
of patients: Rs. 5,000. (4) Equipment for the 
Operation Theatre: Rs. 5,000. (5) Construction 
of a Dormitory for the attendants of patients: 
Rs. 30,000. (6) Endowment for the purchase of 
medicines: Rs. 1,00,000. 

itome of the hospital beds in the indoor 
departm^l are already endowed; lit will greatly 
help if the remaining beds are also endowed by 


the generous public in memory of their Idved 
ones; cost of endowment per bed: Rs. 5,000. 
Memorial plaques will be put up near the bed 
endowed. 

All donations are exempt from Income-tax; 
cheques and drafts may be drawn in favour of 
Mayavati Charitable Hospital, and sent to the 
President, Mayavati Charitable Hospital, P.O. 
Mayavati, via Lohaghat, Dist, Pithoragarh 
(U.P.) 262 524, India. 

SRI SARADA DEVI’vS BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRATION 

AT A NEWLY BUILT COLONY IN THE 

FLOOD AFFECTED DIGHRA VILLAGE 

The birth anniversary of Sri Sarada Devi was 
celebrated on 10 December 1979 at Dighra village, 
of Bali Anchal of Arambagh Subdivision in 
Hooghly District, West Bengal, where the 
Ramakrishna Mission has undertaken the con¬ 
struction of 636 houses for the flood victims of 
the 1978 fioods. Of these, 116 houses and a 
Community Hall-cum-Shclter House arc getting 
ready for inauguration and handing over to the 
allottees. 

On that day, people from the surrounding 
villages started gathering early in the morning 
near the big Community Hall, where a big 
painting of the Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi 
was decorated in the first floor of the building. 
Thousands of villagers—men, women, and 
children—paid their respect to the Holy Mother. 

2,100 pcs. of Saris, 1,100 pcs. of Dhotis, and 
nearly 2,600 pcs. of children’s garments were 
distributed among more than 1,600 families of 
ten villages. More than six thousand people were 
given Khichuri prasad. 

The most touching aspect of the function 
was when the monks joined one of the 
batches to take prasad after removing the 
mat arranged for them and sat on the ground 
along with others. Villagers were moved to 
hear them saying, ‘How can wc sit on mat when 
our Narayanas are sitting on the ground*. 
‘Victory to Sri Ramakrishna, Voctory to Sri 
Sarada Devi, and Victory to Swami Vivekananda*, 
filled the air. 

At night the villagers in thousands witnessed 
the film Rani Rasmani screened specially on the 
occasion by the Ramakrishna Mission Janasiksha 
Mandir, Belur Math. 
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China's Small Ijsap Upward 

If Russia has an iron curtain, China has at least a bamboo curtain. 

Whatever comes through the chinks of that matting is always a surprise even 

to astrologers. 

After the Long March and the People’s Revolution, Mao gave his people 
the famous slogan The Great Leap Forward. But after the so-called Cultural 
Revolution of 1966-69 and its aftermath, it was realized that what had actually 
taken place was a great leap backward. The blame for this was duly thrust 
upon the Gang of Four, and the new regime with revolutionary zeal started a 
new programme of ‘modernization’ which some Western journalists dubbed a 
great leap outward. Having leaped in all the three possible directions on the 

good earth, that nation has now only one direction to leap into, namely, the 

upward direction. By ‘upward’ we mean not the outer space, though the Chinese 
are doing well in space research, but the spiritual plane. The resourceful Chinese 
are now determined to attempt something there also. This heavenward or 
heavenly ‘leap’ is. understandably, a small one. 

In 1966 the Red Guards burnt hundreds of copies of the Bible in the 
streets and sent the remaining stock to paper-pulp factories, houndetl out Western 
missionaries, imprisoned Buddhist monks, pillaged churches, Buddhist shrines 
and monasteries and converted them into warehouses. But now the Government 
has promised to reprint the Bible and the Quran (though not Buddhist scriptures) 
and has started reopening and renovating churches, mosques and shrines. China 
has about 100 million believing Buddhi.sts, 10 million Muslims, 3 million 
Catholics and nearly a million Protestants. The Religious Affairs Bureau, 
dormant for many years, has reopened, and there is now even a plan for 
Government-sponsored academic research on religion, though the outcome of 
such research may not turn out to be flattering to religion. Even during the last 
years of Mao some of the imprisoned Buddhist monks were released and some 
religious festivals revived. But Taoism because of its strong links with folk 
superstitions among the peasants is still suppressed. Confucious, the teacher of 
reactionary morals and target of Mao’s vehement denunciation, has also not yet 
surfaced. 

It is clear that the sudden change in policy towards religion is aimed 
partly at enlisting the support of believers in the difficult task of modernizing 
that country and partly at improving China’s image overseas. The Chinese 
Government certainly does not want to have any spiritual force on a par with 
their materialistic ideology. Nevertheless, the present change augurs well for 
that country’s future. For, as the Gita (2,40) says, ‘Even a little of this Dharma 
saves one from great fear.’ 
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1. May auspi>.ious thoughts* come to 
us from all dirccticms -lhoughls which arc 
untainted by evil, imliindercd, and capable 
of breaking our In'nds. And may the Gods, 
who never give up their devotees, be with 
us, always protecting us and increasing our 
joy. 

1.89. t 

2. May the auspicious blessings of 
righteous Gods be upon us. May the Gods 
.shower favoiir.s on us. May we attain (he 
love of Gods. May the Gods extend our 
life and let us live long. 

Rl!-Vf.i,t 1.89.2 

3. May the Wind. Mother Earlli and 
Fatiier Heaven send us the blissful medi¬ 
cine.** May the stones used for preparing 
it, and may the Asvins communicate the 
bliss-giving medicine to our intellect. 

Rg-Vala t.89.4 

4. We invoke for (Hir protection the 
supreme Controller, the I.ord of all the 
living and the non-living^ the Awakener of 
our inluition.s. May he increase our wealth 
[ knowledge ] and be our infallible protector. 

Rg-Vak 1.89.5 


* Four man.ra.s from a weil-knowii Rc-Vcdic hvrnn arc given here. The hymn is 
addressed to all the Gods {visvcdcviih) and i.s often chanted during rotigious ceremonies. 

1. The word kratu has different meanings, sacrifice, will, desire, thought. 

2. The word hhesajafn ('medicine) occurs several times in the Vedas. It evidently 
refers to spiritual knowledge which is the only remedy for bhava-rogo, the disease of 
worldly existence. 
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The theoretical basis of Karma-yoga 
was discussed in the editorials of the last 
two months. Its practical side is the subject 
of this month’s editorial. 

Swami Budhananda, Secretary. Rama- 
krishna Mission, New Delhi, places before 
us another piece of the garland of the ex¬ 
periences of spiritual bliss in the lives of 
Brother Lawrence, some Sufi mystics, 
Jflanadeva, Tukaram and MIrabai, in the 
sixth instalment of the joy of the illu¬ 
mined. 

In the second and concluding part of 
RELIGION AND SOCIETY, Swami Mukhyananda 
examines the solutions to the problems of 
society offered by various thinkers, and 
explicates the religious solution which is 
based on a comprehensive knowledge of 
human personality and its relation to life 
and reality at various levels. 

Though existentialism is no longer as 


active nowadays as it was during the forties 
and fifties, it has profoundly influenced 
world thought. Vedanta begins with a study 
of the existential situation of man but its 
main orientation is transcendental and 
soteriological. In existentialism and 
VEDANTA Dr. Padma Sudhi, a postdoctoral 
research scholar of Bhandaikar Oriental 
Research Institute, Pune, attempts a com¬ 
parative study of the two systems of phil¬ 
osophy. The article is based on a paper read 
by the author at the Honours’ Centre, 
Colorado University, U.S.A., in 1966. 

Swami Atmarupananda concludes the 
life and spiritual struggles of the remarkable 
English mystic, Richard Rolle, in this 
month’s how they walked on the razor’s 
EDGE. Though not sainted by the Church, 
Rolle was a great mystic who lived as a free 
bird of the Spirit, unfettered by social con¬ 
ventions and revelling in photic and auditory 
experiences of communion with God. 


WORK AS A SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINE-in 

(EDITORIAL) 


Karma-yoga is a spiritual discipline 
which converts ordinary work into a means 
for one’s own liberation and the welfare 
of others by continually detaching the will 
from desires. 

Desires are of two types: desire for 
external sense-objects which are directly 
perceived, and desire for unseen future 
results of present actions. The first one 
even animals have in the form of instincts. 
The second type of desire, called did or 
Ipsia (expectation, hope), is characteristic 
of man alone, and Karma-yoga is concerned 
chiefly with this. As stated earlier, both 
the types of desire become a source of 


bondage to the soul only when the will is 
attached to them. 

If the will is detached from desires, the 
soul remains as a witness. Then one clearly 
sees the working of desires—how they . 
appear and disappear, how they impel the 
organism into different actions. The daily 
Vedic ritual called sandhyd (‘twilight devo¬ 
tions’) teaches the aspirant this attitude of 
detachment: ‘Salutations [to the Gods]. 
Desire performed actions. Desire has done 
the act. Desire is doing the act, not 
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All desires are parts of the movements of 
Prakrti, so are all actions. A man of self- 
knowledge sees that Prakrti works both 
outside and inside him.2 The Tan- 
tras look upon Prakrti as the Sakti of 
Brahman, and so regard all activities as 
carried out by the Divine Mother according 
to Her own inscrutable will. 

Ordinary work has a snowballing effect: 
one work leads to another; and the more 
we work, the more work we get and the 
more we are bound. Karma-yoga is the 
conversion of work into a means for gelling 
out of this whirlpool in which the self is 
caught. It is a technique of allowing 
Prakrti to do all the work, and freeing the 
self progressively from involvement in 
work. This is what the Gita calls ‘dexterity 
in work’.® 

This dexterity lies in the mind, and not 
in the external work. Karma-yoga is actually 
a mental discipline. It is a discipline for 
controlling the mind. The mind can be 
controlled only by something higher, 
namely, the buddhi which is the locus of 
pure will and pure consciousness. Unless 
this higher intuitive faculty is to some 
extent developed, it is not possible to do 
Karma-yoga. In fact, it is only when the 
buddhi emerges, comes forward, and takes 
charge of work that it becomes Karma-yoga. 
That is why the Gita calls Karma-yoga 
‘Buddhi-yoga*.^ 

Conditions for the conversion of work into 
Karma-yoga 

From the above it is now clear that 
Karma-yoga is not an easy path. True, it 
does not need sitting calmly in a solitary 
place, scholarship, m scriptures, guidance of 
a teacher, etc. which the other yogas need. 
True, it can be practised anywhere at any 


Bhagavad-Gita 3.27,28,29,33. 
3. Ibid, 2.50. 

4* Ibid., 2.49;10.10;18.57, 


time by anybody. But the popular notion 
that it is an easy path along which one 
can blunder one’s way up is wrong. In 
order to convert ordinary work into Karma- 
yoga certain mental conditions are to be 
fulfilled. Discrimination, detachment and 
aspiration are the basic qualifications 
necessary for the practice of all the yogas. 
But they find different forms of expression 
and application in different yogas. 

In Karma-yoga aspiration means not 
only desire for one’s own salvation, but 
also the welfare of others. Asks Swami 
Vivekananda: ‘What is the good of that 
spiritual practice or realization which does 
not benefit others, does not conduce to the 
well-being of people sunk in ignorance 
and delusion, does not help in rescuing 
them from the clutches of lust and wealth? 
Do you think, so long as one Jiva endures 
in bondage, you will have any liberation?’® 
A Karma-yogi’s a.spiration is his mission 
in life. He must feel that his life has a 
definite purpose, and must connect all bis 
actions to it. 

The detachment of a Karma-yogi is 
based on Dharma or morality. Detachment 
has a spiritual value only for a person 
who lives a virtuous life. The detachment 
of an impure and selfish man is only cruel 
indifference. Secondly, the detachment of 
a Karma-yogi is based on love. He knows 
that only a person who is detached and 
stands on his own self can love all people 
equally. Thirdly, his detachment is based 
on an attitude of acceptance which comes 
from the awareness of a larger existence. 
He accepts himself with all his limitations 
and future possibilities. He accepts as 
inevitable the polarities of life: fortune 
and misfortune, happiness and sorrow, love 


5* The Complete Works of Swami Vivek- 
ananda, in 8 vols. (Calcutta : Advaita Asbnuna 
1972-77), vol 7, p. 235. 
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and hatred, good and evil. This attitude of 
acceptance is true humility. 

The Karma-yogi constantly practises 
discrimination between what is to be done 
and what is not to be done, and between 
the eternal and the impermanent. It 
expands the boundaries of his self and 
integrates it with the virat punisa, the 
Cosmic Self. 

To maintain this kind of aspiration, 
detachment and discrimination in the midst 
of one’s daily activities is impossible unless 
the buddhi, the higher intellect, is to some 
extent developed or awakened. Mind has two 
levels: the conscious and the unconscious, 
and work can be done with either. Walking, 
cycling and other routine activities and a 
large part of our mental life are controlled 
by the unconscious, and as a result we are 
seldom self-aware. This kind of unconscious 
work is not yoga. Work becomes yoga only if 
it is a conscious process and there is continu¬ 
ous self-remembrance. This is possible only if 
work is supported by an alert buddhi. For 
the clarity and development of buddhi, 
continence (brahmacarya) is essential. Con¬ 
tinence is thus an important factor in the 
conversion of work into Karma-yoga. 

Parts of Karma-yoga 

We have seen that mind plays an 
important part in Karma-yoga. Mind has 
three faculties: reasoning, will and emo¬ 
tions. If work is to become a spiritual 
discipline, it must purify and develop all 
these faculties. Karma-yoga is thus a 
composite discipline which consists of 
several parts. What are they? 

Patafijali defines Karma-yoga as con¬ 
sisting of tapas (self-control), svadhydya 
(self-study) and isvara-pranidfidna (self- 
surrender to God).6 According to SrT 
Krsna, yajna (sacrifice), ddna (charity) and 
tapas (self-control) purify the mind, and so 


Patafijali, Yoga-Siitro 2.1, 


should never be given up,’ The Chdndogya 
Upanisad speaks of three branches of 
religious duty: yajna, adhyayana and ddna 
forming the first branch; tapas forming 
the second branch; and living with one’s 
Guru forming the third branch.* These 
definitions make it clear that four disci¬ 
plines— tapas, svadhydya, ddna and yajna 
or isvardrpana —together constitute Karma- 
yoga. Practice of Karma-yoga means the 
practice of all these four disciplines. The 
popular modem notion that Karma-yoga is 
doing some work in any way one likes is 
not supported by Hindu scriptures. 

Tapas or austerity etymologically signifies 
heat, and is used to mean the drying up 
or control of desires. The roots of desire 
cannot be destroyed without spiritual 
illumination. The purpose of austerity is 
to reduce the power of desires and convert 
them into their ‘seed’ form. It is only when 
many of the desires are thus suppressed 
and their impetuosity controlled that detach¬ 
ment of will from desires becomes possible. 
In modern times the most important form 
of self-control is chastity. A Karma-yogi 
has to move about and work with different 
types of people, and he has to learn to love 
all. To attempt this with unsublimated sex 
is a risky venture. 

According to $rl Saihkara tapas is one- 
pointed effort. He quotes with approval 
the Mahdbhdrata definition, ‘concentration 
of mind and the senses is the highest 
tapa^,^ This is an ancient Indian idea. 
When the Esis wanted to know the Truth, 
they performed tapas. When Dhruva 
wanted his father’s love and kingdom, he 
did tapas. When Parvatl wanted to get Siva 
as her husband, she did tapas. When 
Arjuna wanted celestial weapons, he 


’• Bhagavad-Gttd 18.5. 

*• Chandogya Upanifad 2.23.1. 

Samkara, Commentary on Taittinya Vpa- 
nifod 3.1.1. 
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performed tapas. Tapas is thus a form of 
self-control involving austerity and one- 
pointed effort. This idea is fast vanishing 
from modern life. 

Svddhydya, the next discipline of 
Karma-yoga, is usually interpreted as study 
of scriptures or repetition of a divine name. 
It provides the aspirant with ideas and 
guidance and enables him to keep his mind 
on a higher plane. A large number of our 
normal problems and mental troubles can 
be set right through proper studies and 
deep thinking. Svddhydya also means 
study of one’s own mind and the working 
of one’s thoughts. ‘We are what our thoughts 
have made us; so take care of what 
you think,’ warns Swami Vivekananda.^® 
Karma-yoga involves not only physical 
work but also talking, preaching and writing. 
There is an inseparable relation between 
knowledge and word-and between word 
and image. A Karma-yogi must be aware 
of this and he must study how words and 
images rise in his mind and influence him 
and influence others. Says Swamiji, ‘Think 
of the power of words! They are a great 
force in higher philosophy as well as in 
common life. Day and night we manipulate 
this force without thought and without 
inquiry. To know the nature of this force 
and to use it well is also a part of Karma- 
yoga.’tt The true Karma-yogi does not 
fritter away his energies in useless thinking 
and talking. He uses his words with auch 
power that they produce an irresistible 
impression in others. 

Dana, the third discipline, is charity. 
There can be no Karma-yoga without 
charity for that is the only practical test of 
one’s detachment and love for others. 
Every great religion insists upon it as a 
fundamental duty of man. The income-tax 
extracted by the government from unwilling 


to. Complete Works, vol. 7, p. 14. 
W* Complete Works, vol. 1, p. 75, 


hands is nothing but a legally enforced 
secular form of charity! All life is one 
and nature forces us to share with others 
what we have in excess of our personal 
needs. Says Swami Vivekananda: ‘Learn 
that the whole of life is giving, that nature 
will force you to give. So, give willingly. 
Sooner or later you will have to give up. 
You come into life to accumulate. With 
clenched hands, you want to take. But 
nature puts a hand on your throat and 
makes your hands open.’t2 

Dana docs not mean only giving away 
material things. Nor is it meant only for 
the rich. Everyone is bound to give; the 
poor are not exempt from this law. If one 
cannot afford to give away wealth and 
material goods, one must give something 
else like knowledge, manual service, or 
love. There is at present a great hunger for 
true knowledge and pure love. Above all, 
let everyone give to everyone else freedom 
—freedom to grow according to his own 
law of being. 

Helping another person to attain 
spiritual illumination is, according to 
Swamiji, the highest form of charity.ts 
Even if one is not spiritually advanced, 
one can at least send out constantly prayer¬ 
ful thoughts for the spiritual welfare of 
others. Swamiji once advised one of his 
disciples to do this and said, ‘Even by such 
continuous current of thought the world 
will be benefited. Nothing good in the 
world becomes fruitless, be it work or 
thought. Your thought-currents will perhaps 
rouse the religious feeling of someone in 
America.’^ 

Austerity, study and charity become 
spiritually effective only if they help in 
detaching the will from desires and in¬ 
tegrate the individual with the cosmic. This 


Complete Works, vol. 2, p. 5. 

13- Complete Works, vol. 1, p. 52. 
M. Complete Works, vol. 7, p, 237, 
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Conclusion of a machine can be detected only when 

it is working, so also the hidden passions, 


We may now conclude our long dis¬ 
cussion on work by referring to the import¬ 
ance of work in modern life. Increase 
of population, induistrialization and 
urbanization, and socio-political changes 
have made work an unavoidable necessity 
for the modern man. Science and free 
thinking have changed man’s views about 
himself and the world, and opened 
up new fields of experience and ex¬ 
pression, Everywhere men and women 
are seeking freedom from economic exploita¬ 
tion and social and religious tyrannies. At 
the same time, modem life has alienated 
man from his parent culture and religious 
beliefs, and has sowed in him seeds of 
discontent, division, hostility. This has 
increased his need for spiritual orientation 
and fulfilment more than ever. 

On the other hand, even in spiritual 
life work has assumed greater importance. 
Because of the need for earning his liveli¬ 
hood and because of greater social aware¬ 
ness and commitment, modern man cannot 
take exclusively to a life of contemplation 
and solitude. Even otherwise, teachers of 
Vedanta have made Karma-yoga an unavoid¬ 
able first step in spiritual life. For one 
thing. Karma-yoga provides the beginner con¬ 
tinuity with his past, which he is yet to 
outgrow, and enables him to work out his 
creative urge and exhaust his surplus rajas 
through socially useful channels. If these 
are suppressed, they are likely to create 
worries, fantasies and restlessness. But if 
expressed in selfish actions, the result will 
be loss of will-power. ‘Such actions’, says 
Swami Vivekananda, ‘will not cause power 
to return to us. But works in which all 
selfish motives are restrained will surely 
contribute to the growth of a new power 
in your mind.’^s Again, just as the defects 

W* Complete Works, vot, 1, p. 33. 


egoism and other defects of character can 
be detected and remedied only through 
work. What is more, every, action has 
some evil associated with it. As Swamiji 
has pointed out, ‘every bit of food that we 
eat is taken from another’s mouth.’ We 
must therefore continuously do good to 
others to counteract the evil that our actions 
cause. Life is full of uncertainties, and we 
find that our selfish actions do not always 
produce the selfish results we had expected, 
and ultimately lead only to greater bondage 
and misery. But selfless work reduces our 
ego and purifies our mind. Thus Karma- 
yoga plays an important part in the lives 
of spiritual aspirants. 

So then, the two problems facing modern 
man are: to find joy and satisfaction in 
work, and to convert it into a means of 
spiritual fulfilment. 

A person can find joy in work only 
when it becomes an expression of his 
creative genius. This becomes possible only 
when he has the freedom to choose his 
work. And he can have freedom of choice 
only when every kind of work can provide 
him ^economic {security and social status. 
This is a fundamental principle of Marxism, 
and it is by putting into practice this 
principle without its sinister socio-political 
implications that Western societies have 
warded off communism and attained 
material prosperity. But such a freedom^ 
of choice in work is impossible in an 
undeveloped country like India where 
population growth is out of oomtrol and 
millions live in dire poverty. 

However, whatever be the condition of 
the society or the nature of one’s work, 
everyone will find sooner or later that 
secular work cannot relate man meaning¬ 
fully to life and reality unless it has a 
spiritual orientation. What is now needed 
is a theory of work which integrates both 
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the secular and the sacred and will lead 
man from fulfilment to fulfilment by 
unfolding the potentialities of his self at 
different levels of existence. This calls for 
a comprehensive philosophy of life which 
accepts the unity of life, the divinity of 
the soul, levels of experience and the 
importance of work in spiritual unfolding. 

The great task that Swami Vivekananda 
set to himself was to produce such a vast 
philosophical synthesis of all the best ideas 
of the East and the West, of ancient and 
modem times. His purpose was to provide 
only a basic flexible framework, and not a 
dogmatic strait-jacket. For he knew that 
Truth or Reality was inseparable from 
man’s self and, since human nature shows 
infinite degrees of variation, every man 
must be given freedom (o * discover truth 


within himself by following his own law 
of growth. That is why he said, ‘No man 
is born to any religion; he has a reli g ion 
in his own soul.’ In other words, every 
man must find out his own philosophy of 
life. Or, in the words of Swamiji, everyone 
must discover his own religion. 

And the first step in this direction is to 
accept life and to open oneself to its power 
and mystery. ‘Do not fly away from the 
wheels of the world-machine,’ says Swami 
Vivekananda, ‘but siand inside it and learn 
the secret of work. Through proper work 
done inside, it is also possible to come out. 
Through this machinery itself is the way 
out.’2» 

{Concluded) 


20* Ibid., p. 115. 


JOY OF THE ILLUMINED—VI 

SWAMI BUDHANANDA 


Nicholas Herman of Lorraine was a 
lowly, unlearned man who, after having 
served as a footman and soldier, was 
admitted in 1666 as a lay brother among 
the Carmelites at Paris. The one discipline 
he practised was to endeavour to walk 
constantly ‘as in His presence’. He worked 
mostly in the kitchen, but always in the 
presence of God. Through this process he 
reached a state from where he could say: 

The time of business does not with me differ 
from the time of prayer, and in the noise and 
clatter of my kitchen, while several persons arc 
at the same time calling for different things, 
I possess God in as great tranquillity as if I 
were upon my knees at the blessed sacrament.^ 


#*• Brother Lawrence, The Practice of the 
Presence of God the Best Rule of a Holy Life 
(New York: Fleming H, Revell Company, 1895), 

p. 20. 

2 


What was the effect of such close 
possession of God? The lowly man became 
the enlightened man, and came to be 
known as Brother Lawrence. In some of 
his letters he has casually mentioned what 
joy illumination brought to him. We are 
here quoting at random some relevant 
passages: 

1 have taken this opportunity to communicate 
to you the sentiments of one of our society 
[meaning himself, but speaking thus out of 
humility ], concerning the admirable effects 
and continual assistances which he receives 
from the presence of God. Let you and me 
both profit by them. 

You must know his continual care has been, 
for about forty years past that he has spent in 
religion, to be always with God, and to do 
nothing, say nothing, and think nothing which 
may displease Him, and this without any other 
view than purely for the love of Him and because 
He deserves infinitely more. 
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He is now so accustomed to that divine 
presence that he receives from it continual 
succours upon all occasions. For about thirty years 
his soul has been filled with joy so continual, and 
sometimes so great, that he is forced to use means 
to moderate them, and to hinder their appearing 

outwardly.85 

He complains much of our blindness, and 
cries often that we arc to be pitied who content 
ourselves with so little. God, saith he, has infinite 
treasure to bestow, and we take up with a little 
sensible devotion, which passes in a moment. 
Blind as we are, we hinder God and stop the 
current of His graces. But when He finds a 
soul penetrated with a lively faith. He pours 
into it His graces and favours plentifully; there 
they flow like a torrent which, after being forc¬ 
ibly stopped against its ordinary course, when it 
has found a passage, spreads itself with impetuos¬ 
ity and abundance.8(> 

1 know not how God will dispose of me. I 
am always happy. All the world suffer; and 1, 
who deserve the severest discipline, feel joys so 
continual and so great that 1 can scarce contain 
them.87 

• • » 

Rabia, the Sufi mystic, who has been 
described by her biographer as ‘that woman 
who lost herself in union with the Divine, 
that one accepted by men as a second 

spotless Mary’, thus spoke of her agony 
and ecstasy: 

The groaning and the yearning of the lover of 
God will not be satisfied until it is satisfied in 
the Beloved. 

1 have made Thee the Companion of my 

heart, but my body is available for those who 

desire its company. And my body is friendly 
towards its guests, but the Beloved of my heart 
is the Guest of my soul. 

My peace is in solitude, but my Beloved is 
always with me. Nothing can take the place of 
His love and it is the test for me among mortal 
beings. Whenever I contemplate His Beauty, He 
is my mihrab, towards Him is my qibla —O 
Healer of souls, the heart feeds upon its desire a.nd 
it is the striving towards union with Thee that has 
healed my soul. Thou art my Joy and my Life to 


85. Ibid., pp. 28-29. 
ae. Ibid., pp. 29-30. 
W- Ibid., p. 41. 


eternity. Thou wast the source of my life, from 
Thee came my ecstasy. 1 have separated myself 
from all created beings : my hope is for union 
with Thee, for that is the goal of my quest.88 

» • • 

Ahmad B. al-Arabi, the Sufi, wrote in 
. his Kitab al-wajd, a book on ecstasy: 

Ecstasy in this world comes not from revel¬ 
ation, but consists in the vision of the heart and 
realization of the truth and gaining assurance, and 
he who has attained to it beholds with the joy of 
certainty and with a devotion free of self-interest, 
for he is all attentive. When he awakes from 
the vision, he loses what he has found, but his 
knowledge remains with him and for a long time 
his spirit enjoys that, with the increase of cer¬ 
tainty which he has gained through the vision. 
This depends upon the servant’s proximity to 
his Lord, or his distance from Him, and upon 
the vision given to him by his Creator.8& 
a * • 

Harith B. Asad Al-Muhasibi, who was 
said to be a Sufi ‘whose arrow attained its 
mark’, obviously said these vibrant words 
from his personal experience: 

When love is established in the heart of a 
servant, there is no place there for remembrance 
of men or demons or of Paradise or Hell, nor 
of anything except the remembrance of the 
Beloved and His grace. The love of God in its 
essence is really the illumination of the heart by 
joy because of its nearness to the Beloved, for 
love, in solitude, rises up triumphant and the 
heart of the lover is possessed by the sense of 
its fellowship with Him, and when solitude is 
combined with that intercourse with the Beloved, 
the joy of secret Intercourse overwhelms the 
mind, so that it is no longer concerned with this 
world and what is therein. 

To that one whom God has placed in the rank 
of His lovers, He gives the Vision of Himself, 
for He has sworn, saying, ‘By My glory, I will 
show him My Face and 1 will heal his soul by 
the Vision of Myself.’ The hearts of such lovers 
are held captive in the hidden shrine of the 
Divine loving-kindness: they are marked out by 


88. See Margaret Smith, Readings front the 
Mystics of Islam (London: Luzac & Company, 
1950), pp. 11-12. 

«». Ibid., p. 21. 
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their knowledge of the revelation of the Divine 
Majesty, being transformed by the joy of the 
Vision, in contemplation of the Invisible, and of 
the enveloping Glory of God, and from them ail 
hindrances are removed, for they tread the path 
of friendship with God and are transported into 
the garden of Vision, and their hearts dwell in 
that region, where they see without eyes, and are 
in the company of the Beloved, without looking 
upon Him, and converse with an Unseen Friend. 

This is the description of the lovers of God, 
who do righteousness, who are gifted with 
heavenly wisdom, who are on their guard both 
night and day, pure in all their thoughts, those 
whom God has prepared for His .service, whom 
He has preserved by His care, whom He has 

invested with His own authority. They are 
continually serving Him to Whom belong the 
heavens and the earth; they are completely 

satisfied, for they live the good life, their bliss 

is eternal and their joy is made perfect and they 
possess an everlasting treasure within their hearts, 
for it is as if they contemplated with the eye of 
the heart the Glory that is invisible, and God is 
the Object and goal of their aspirations. Whoso 
knows God loves ^im and whoso loves Him, 
He makes to dwell with Him and whom He 
makes to dwell with Him, in whom He dwells, 
blessed is he, yea blessed.90 

• • • 

About the joy of illumination Jnanadeva 
says: 

As I went to see God, my intellect stood 
motionless, and as I saw Him, I became 
Himself.... As a dumb man cannot express the 
sweetness of nectar, so also I cannot express my 
internal bliss. God keeps awake in me, says 
Jnanadeva, and the Saints became pleased by 
this sign.... 

Throughout all my experiences, I have been 
ovferwhelmed with silence. What shall I do if 
I cannot speak a word? Nivrtti showed me the 
God in my heart, and T have been enjoying each 
day a new aspect of Him. 

I have been satiated by the enjoyment of 
Divine experience, and I have been nodding 
from time after time. I have lost all desires; 
I have grown careless of my body. Meum and 
Tuum have disappeared from me. I became 


merged io Cod, and the bliss was witnessed by 
all.91 

# • • 

After his long, strenuous struggle, when 
the vision of God came to Tukaram, his 
joy was boundless and unceasing. In many 
inspired songs he expressed his joy: 

For long had I waited to sec Thy feet. Time 
had parted us for a long time. Now shall I 
enjoy Thy company to my satisfaction. Desires 
hitherto had given me much trouble.... I was 
moving away from the path.... For long was I 
merged in mere semblance.... Now the consum¬ 
mation has been reached, and I am merged in 
enjoyment.... 

How blessed am T that I have seen Thy feet 
today! Ilow much have the Saints done for 
me, O God! Today’s gain is indescribable. Its 
auspicioiisness is beyond measure. Tuka won¬ 
ders how so great a fortune should have fallen 
to his lot. 

All the quarters have now become auspicious 
to me. Evil has itself been transformed into 
the highest good. The lamp in my band has 
dispelled all darkness.... The grief I hitherto felt 
will now conduce to happiness. I now sec 
goodness in all created things. 

Blessed am I that my love has been fixed in 
Thy name. My blessedness is undoubted. I shall 
never be a creature to the onslaught of time. I 
shall now live on the sp/itual nectar, and live 
always in the company ct the Saints. 

Satisfaction is being added to satisfaction, and 
enjoyment to enjoyment 

Blessedness beyond compare.... We, who are 
mad after God, a'C s^mk in blessedness. We 
shall sing and dance a»d clap our hands, and 
please God. Every day to me is now a holiday. 
We are full of joy, and the omnipotent God 
will vindicate us in every way.... 

T have become entirely careless of the objects 
of sense. Divine joy is seething through my 
body. My tongue has become uncontrollable, 
and ceaselessly utters the name of God. From 
greater to greater bliss do T go, as a miser goes 
from greater to greater riches. All my emotions 


90. Ibid., pp. 19-20. 


See R.D. Ranade, Indian Mysticism: 
Mysticism in Maharashtra fPoona: Aryabhushana 
Press Office, 1933), pp. 173-74. 
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have been unified in God, as the rivers in an 
ocean.M 

» # * 

In the Upanisad. as we have quoted 
before, it is declared that on attaining the 
experiential knowledge of Brahman one 
becomes fearless.sa Ramprasad, the wor¬ 
shipper of the Divine Mother, after attain¬ 
ing the knowledge that Kali and Brahman 
are the same, declared his joy in a trium¬ 
phant song: 

I have surrendered my soul at the fearless 

feet of the Mother; 

Am I afraid of Death any more? 

Unto the tuft of hair on my head 

Is tied the almighty mantra. Mother Kali's 

name. 

My body I have sold in the market-place of 

the world 

And with it have bought Sri DurgS’s name. 

Deep within my heart I have planted the 

name of K5ll. 

The Wish-fulfilling Tree of heaven ; 

When Yama, King of Death, appears, 

To him I shall open my heart and show it 

growing there. 

I have cast out from me my six unflagging fiies; 

Ready am I to sail life’s sea, 

Crying, ‘To DurgS victory !’94 

• » » 

When St. Teresa of Avila was loving 
God in one part of the world as the 
‘Bridegroom’, Mira, the daughter of the 
royal family of Chitor was doing the same. 
For Krsna’s sake, Mira left the palace and 
became a begging minstrel. After she had 
passed through the intense agony of seeking 
the Beloved, the great moment of joyous 
union ultimately came. And Mira sang : 


Friends, my beloved has come,home: 

After long separation and agony 
1 have been united with my beloved. 

I have greeted him with the waving of a light. 
Ah, this return of the beloved. 

In all his grace! 

Let us sing the song of the joy of union. 

The boundless joy. 

My eyes swim in the ocean of his beauty 
Mira’s courtyard is gay today.95 

Mira’s bliss could not be taken away 
from her; her union could not be broken. 
So she confidently sang:. 

All-pervading one 
I am dyed with your colour. 

When other women’s sweethearts 
Live in foreign lands. 

They write letter after letter. 

But my beloved lives in my heart, 

So I sing happily day and night.96 

# * • 

After coming through so many trials 
and such anguish, Mira could at last declare 
triumphantly, without the least trace of 
vainglory: 

I am true to my Lord: 

Why should I feel ashamed. 

Now that I have danced in public for my 

beloved? 

I lost all appetite in the day. 

And all sleep at night; 

Now the arrow of love has pierced me, 

And I have begun singing of the knowledge 

divine; 

Therefore my relatives have all come 

And are sitting round me like bees sipping 

honey. 

Mira, the slave of Giridhara, 

Is no more the laughing stock of the world.9? 

{To be continued) 


92. Ibid., p. 301. Quoted in ‘The Story of Mira’s Love*, 

93. Taittmya Upanifod 2.9.1. Vedanta and the West, No. 174 (July-August 

M. See ‘M’, The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, 1965), pp. 56-57. 

trans. Swami Nikhilananda (New York: Rama- 93. Ibid. 
krishna-Vivekananda Centre, 1942), p. 302. 9^* Ibid. 
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Social thinkers have suggested different 
remedies for the ills of man depending on 
the view of man they take. If you think 
of man simply as a physical being who has 
only to satisfy his physical needs—food, 
clothing, and shelter—and if you take this 
as the be all and end all of human life, you 
try to provide exclusively economic sol¬ 
utions. Those who take man as a mental 
being also, may try in addition to include 
certain cultural elements, but nothing beyond 
that. It all depends on the view of man. 
the philosophy preached -Marxism, Hu- 
manitarianism. Scientific Materialism, and so 
many other ‘isms’. The great sages, however, 
have seen the Reality, the Divinity within, 
and experienced that there is something 
permanent in the midst of all these chang¬ 
ing things. You can’t explain our life or 
even this world taken alone. Life appears 
and disappears: you can’t say that it came 
accidentally by itself, nor can you say it 
is purposeless ; there must be some purpose, 
though you may not know it. There is a 
Higher Reality, which is the basis of all 
existence. The seers have found this 
Reality, and they have taught that map 
must not be treated as a means, but as an 
end in himself. Man is not only a physical 
and mental being, he is a spiritual being. 
The Divine Reality which is at the back 
of the universe is trying to express itself 
in and through all these personalities. 

Change is an essential part of nature. 
Nature is not to be blamed, because change 
is very necessary for life to function; if 
things do not change, there cannot be any 
experiences, there cannot be any phenom¬ 
enal knowledge, there cannot be any 
development or progress, Manifestation 


means change. It is therefore not a con¬ 
demnation to say there is change. In and 
through these changing phenomena, the 
C’hangeless is trying to manifest Itself. Man 
is this Changeless Being in his core; and 
through his personality this inner spiritual 
Reality is trying to express Itself in various 
ways. Therefore^ its expression must be 
helped. As we all have consciousness of 
individuality, in and through this individu¬ 
ality we must try to express this inner Truth. 

The Spirit is manifesting on the collective 
plane also. When we realize this dual 
manifestation and try to adjust the whole 
of our being, the physical, mental, and 
moral, in terms of this ideal, and try to 
manifest the Spirit within on the individual 
and collective planes, then only we find 
peace. When we are at harmony with the 
whole, then only there is peace and happi¬ 
ness. A jarring note, aloofness, singularity 
always results in unhappiness. So it is 
that harmony with the whole is very 
essential. The goal of religion is to express 
the freedom of the Spirit, the beneficence 
of the Spirit, to express the oneness of the 
Spirit. 

In terms of social life—for oneness is 
expressed by identifying ourselves with 
one and all—we should try to go beyond 
the barriers of caste and creed, race and 
nationality, sex and wealth, and try to 
identify with the whole of humanity. We 
must grow gradually into higher and more 
generalized consciousness. To give an 
example: There are men and women, but 
we may include both under the wider con¬ 
cept ‘human beings’; we can bring a larger 
concept to include animals and plants also, 
by saying ‘living beings’; and in the still 
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larger concept of ‘existents* we can include This is true religion. Religion is not 
all that exist, even inanimate things. Thus merely thinking, as we normally do, in 
we identify ourselves with larger and larger terms of a God somewhere sitting beyond 
concepts until at last wc come to the the sky, and some sort of heaven to be 
universal concept. So to expand ourselves reached after death. Religion is the trans- 


we must expand our consciousness to 
embrace the whole of existence itself. And 
all the dark corners of the mind will be- 
illuminated when we have a full view of 
the blazing Reality. 

Somehow we are shrouded in ignorance 
of our real nature, and we are trying to 
manifest our true nature by rending this 
veil. This is the goal of religion, and we 
may adopt various methods to achieve it. 
To put it in the words of Swami Vivek- 
ananda : ‘Each soul is potentially divine. 
The goal [of religion] is to manifest this 
divinity within by controlling nature, 
external and internal. Do this either by 
work [Karma], worship [Bhakti], psychic 
control [Dhyana], or philosophy [Jhana], 
by one, or more, or all of these and be 
free! This is the whole of religion. 
Doctrines, dogmas, rituals, books, temples, 
and forms are but secondary details.’O We 
can seek the help of all these methods in a 
spirit of Yoga and try to manifest the 
divinity. We are to conquer not only 
external nature through science, but also 
the internal nature through Yoga. Now we 
are enmeshed in our ego and selfish desires, 
passions, prejudices, and all such obstruc* 
tions—the six internal enemies of man: 
kama (lust), krodha (anger), lohha (greed), 
moha (delusion), mada (pride), and mdtsarya 
(jealousy). These are the six enemies that 
are haunting men all the time. These 
demoniacal tendencies are to be conquered 
by inner divine assistance, the grace of the 
Self. In this way we are to control nature 
internally as well as externally. 


®- The Complete Works of Swami Vivek- 
ananda, 8 vols. (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 
1977), vol. 1, p. 124, 


formation of personality, and it is to be 
attained here and now. It is not merely 
going to a post-mortem heaven. For even 
if a person reaches heaven, unless he has 
consciously transformed himself and known 
the truth he will not be free, he will not 
be happy. He will find only an exaggerated 
replica of this world. ‘Thou shalt know 
the Truth, and the Truth shall make thee 
free.’® Truth alone will make man free. 

Religion is not, as some conceive, an 
opium of the people, or a sop to keep people 
under submission; but it is an absolute 
necessity for the well-being of the individual 
and society. Just as our physical being 
perceives things and we have physical 
hunger to satisfy, similarly the soul sees 
the Spiritual Reality and hungers after It; 
this is an urge of the soul which must be 
satisfied. This urge expresses itself in 
various ways. In the primitive stages it is 
expressed in a crude way. Just as, on the 
physical plane, primitive people whose 
knowledge of nature is scanty eat raw flesh, 
or fruits and roots that arc available in the 
forest, and use crude instruments—with 
all that, the object being to satisfy the 
needs of the body—similarly in religious 
matters also the need is satisfied, but in a 
more or less crude way. But that does not 
matter at all; our conceptions of God arid 
other things are comparatively refined and 
expressed in a better way; but the power 
of the soul is always the same. The primi¬ 
tive man also sees—he sees the universe 
just as we see it. Wc know more about 
objects since science has developed: that 
does not mean a man without science can¬ 
not see or carry on his activities. The 


9- John 8:32, 
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power to see is given even to a child, but 
the evaluations are diflferent according to the 
growth of the mind. Similarly the spiritual 
eye of the primitives sees the Reality 
within, but they express these perceptions 
in crude terms, while we express them in 
refined terms : in either case it is the 
necessity of the respective group’s very 
constitution. 

Thus religion being the urge of the soul 
to manifest itself, it can never be extin¬ 
guished, it can never be destroyed what¬ 
ever theories one may preach. Tomorrow if 
someone begins to preach, ‘Oh people, do 
not eat food. Food is not a necessity for 
you. It involves so much labour; some 
people want you to labour, so they ask you 
to eat food. Then you have to go on cook¬ 
ing for such a long time; this is meant to 
keep you engaged in ihese things. Don’t cat 
food, don’t cat food’—if someone preaches 
thus, nobody will listen, because food is a 
natural necessity. Similarly, with regard to 
religion. However much you may try to 
present things this way or that, people 
won’t give up religion, because religion is 
a necessity of the soul. Only it may take 
some time for the religious urge to mani¬ 
fest, just as the sex-urge manifests in the 
child only after maturity. We come from 
God and we want to go back to God; or 
rather, God is our nature, divinity is our 
own nature, and we want to express it. 
Religion in the true sense cannot be accepted 
or rejected, but can only be recognized or 
neglected with the corresponding conse¬ 
quences, just as in the case of gravity. 

This is the purpose of religion on the 
individual plane. But religion has another 
aspect. All these various moral teachings, 
rituals, doctrines, and dogmas, may be 
called religious in a secondary sense, as 
they are of help in overcoming the inner 
obstructions to manifest the inherent 
divinity. Thus religion expresses itself in 
society in dififerent ways. That is how 


religion has got different outward expres¬ 
sions in different societies. According to 
the stage of cultural development and pre¬ 
vailing environment, expression is given 
differently to religious philosophy, dogmas, 
and doctrines which help the religious spirit 
to grow in human beings. Religion has 
this secondary purpose of binding together 
society and helping it to grow. That is, it 
provides a platform, an environment, in 
which individuals can grow up and express 
their religious nature, because individuals! 
are a part of society. The word ‘religion’ 
has come from the Latin re-ligare, ‘to bind 
together’ or ‘re-unite’. So religion is meant 
to bind and hold together society. This is 
the purpose of religion in its secondary 
sense; and in its primary sense to re-unite 
us with God. 

Thus religion is the source of morality, 
without which society cannot be held to¬ 
gether. If everybody is selfish, society goes 
to pieces; so religion comes and provides 
the means of holding society together. It 
provides ethics and morality, and bases 
them on the universal factor of spirituality. 
When there is a common factor supporting 
us all, we may appeal to it, God is our 
Father, we are all His children, so we are 
all brothers united in Divinity. If man is 
considered to be only a fortuitous combina¬ 
tion of matter, then there is nothing to 
unite mankind, nor can there be any sanc¬ 
tion for morality and ethics. 

Religion has this purpose of giving ethics 
and morality to society. But with all that, 
society is only a means: ethics is not the 
end, or merely living happily is not the 
end. The end of man is to express his 
divinity, to realize the Truth, to realize his 
true infinite nature, to go back to God. So 
if society is made an end in itself, one 
misses the mark. Society is only a con¬ 
tingent, limited thing that has come into 
existence. We are living together to pur¬ 
sue a common purpose, and that common 
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purpose is to attain our own real infinite 
being. But if we make society an end in 
itself, as various social thinkers ask us to 
do, then we miss the mark, we become 
nothing; that is, the individual has no 
meaning or value in himself apart from the 
State or society. So if we bind ourselves to 
society and take society as all in all, we 
miss our goal. 

Society is a gymnasium where we take 
moral exercise, where we purify ourselves, 
where we try to express the divine qualities 
within us. To that end we should try to 
make society a better medium for individual 
expression and attainment; and as a conse* 
quence of individual improvement, the 
society also improves. But gradually the 
individual has to transcend society. Society 
does not have a personality with a goal of 
its own. It can be likened to a university, 
which we equip well, so that the students 
may acquire good knowledge and pass out. 
They do not stay there. If students pa.ss 
well, the university gets a good name. The 
best of universities has no value or mean* 
ing without students; for it has no purpose 
of its own. It is only a means. 

Similarly, the goal of religion is not 
merely to make a happy society, but to 
make it a means for the growth of individu¬ 
als and to help them to attain their true 
value. The goal of religion is trans-social, 
universal. In Indian terminology, the 
social aspect of religion is called dhanna, 
which is the same etymologically as 
‘religion’; dharma is that which binds or 
holds together people.^® It is a force of 
social cohesion ; and making dharma as a 
basis, one has to rise up. Dharma is not 
the end; that is, religion in the secondary 
sense is not the end, but the end is Moksa, 
liberation or freedom of the Spirit, or 
realizing the Kingdom of God within. The 
goal is not social but trans-social. We try 


10. a. swr i 


to express ourselves in society; therefore 
religion has a great part to play in society, 
welding it and holding it together and mak» 
ing people moral. It gives people a frame¬ 
work in which they can live and work and 
ultimately rise up and go beyond society by 
integrating themselves with the whole uni¬ 
verse, of which they are an integral part. 
Just as one has to transcend family loyalties 
to integrate himself to the State or society, 
one has also to transcend social loyalties 
to integrate himself by ever-widening stages 
and loyalties with the whole universe to 
realize his infinite nuture.^^ 

Therefore, the purpose of society is to 
provide a framework, a ground, a gymna¬ 
sium, where people can develop to expre.ss 
their divine nature. As such, that society 
alone is best and true to its purpose which 
organizes itself to fulfil its task properly. 
The Hindu sages deeply pondered over these 
questions and gave a plan for a social 
organization by which such a society could 
be formed; and they experimented with it. 
In society there are all types of people; 
there are people with different tempera¬ 
ments and at different stages of growth, 
There are children; there are youth; 
grown-up men and women; there are those 
grown-up in body but children in mind, 
and those young in appearance but old in 
wisdom. Now, society has to organize it¬ 
self in such a way that all these types of 
people find nourishment. They should grow 
up gradually and reach the goal. A society 
which merely provides one value and places 


11. A Sanskrit verse says, ‘One may give up a 
single person (ekam) for the sake of a family or 
clan (kula), a family for the sake of a village 
{grdma), a village for the sake of the state (Jam- 
pada), and for the sake of the Spirit (Atman) 
^one may give up (transcend) everything.’ Cf. also 
what Vivekananda said in his letter from Chicago 
to Swami Brahmananda in 1894: ‘Everything 
must be sacrificed, if necessttry, for that one 
sentiment, universality/ 
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one ideal before different types of people 
is no good. If you have only one class, 
say M.A. class because it is the highest, 
and put everybody, children and old men, 
into it, it won’t do. You must have a 
gradation from the kindergarten and pri¬ 
mary upwards to M.A.—different classes for 
different intelligences. A society must pro¬ 
vide for different values to be realized. 

The Indian thinkers have therefore 
thought in terms of four values : dharma 
or righteousness, morality, ethics which 
binds together society; arlha or -wealth; 
kdma or desire and enjoyment; and Moksa, 
spiritual freedom. These are the four 
values that we have to provide for; there 
are people who are in the state of earning, 
they want wealth ; there are people who 
want sense-enjoyments; there are people 
who want to cultivate virtues and serve 
others; and there -are those who are done 
with all these things and want to realize the 
Infinite Spirit behind the universe. Al¬ 
though the ‘ultimate goal of all human 
beings is spiritual freedom and manifesta¬ 
tion of the divinity within, this does not 
mean that everybody is fit for that at the 
same time. Everybody will achieve it by 
different ways through gradual stages. A 
society must provide for all, just as the 
university provides different faculties out 
of which one may take up any according 
to one’s aptitude and inclination. 

However, there are persons who have 
seen through all the enjoyment this world 
can give and want something higher; the 
least bondage they cannot bear. While 
for others the world is a place of enjoy¬ 
ment, for the man of discrimination and 
dispassion it is a bondage. He cannot 
bear the least kind of slavery. Let us take 
an example. If a lot of sand is thrown on 
the body we aren’t bothered much, bat if 
a small particle of dust enters the eye, 
we become restless. Most of us arc like the 
thick-dcinned body where you may throw 


all kinds of dust and sand without our mind¬ 
ing at all. But there are people who, like 
the eye, have become so sensitive and 
refined that they cannot bear slavery to the 
world; they want complete, absolute free¬ 
dom. They smart under worldly bondage 
and are restless to gain their freedom. 
Therefore, the Moksa ideal is necessary for 
such people. But at the same time, those 
at other levels must not be condemned. A 
child wants sweets, and wants to jump 
about and play with marbles; it is not 
condemned. Similarly in society there are 
grown-up children who want various things. 
Recognize it and don’t create conflicts. 
Another wants to earn wealth; let him have 
it by all means, only let him earn it by fair 
means; he shouldn't run amok or go crazy 
over it but earn and enjoy in a controlled 
manner so that others also who want to 
enjoy may do so without conflict. 

Dharma therefore is to be the first value. 
If you base yourself on dharma and go on 
with your wealth and enjoyment, gradually 
discrimination comes and you feel all these 
are transitory and not satisfying and you 
seek a higher value ; you seek freedom, you 
seek peace. Thus after seeking .social fulfil¬ 
ment we seek something beyond it, which 
is self-validating and is not dependent on 
social approbation. And this is Moksa or 
spiritual freedom which is a trans-social 
value. A man has to climb up the social 
ladder, and go beyond it to the terrace. 
One pole of the ladder is individual d/tarma, 
individual duty and righteousness ; the other 
pole is the social flltarma, social duty and 
righteousness. Individual dharma and 
social dharma at both sides are the two 
poles, which hold the rungs of the ladder : 
wealth and enjoyment. If you climb on 
this ladder, you won’t slip, because dharma 
holds together the ladder, and you wiU 
gradually reach the roof, the trans-social 
state. 

Every good society, therefore, must 
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organize itself in terms of Truth. Society 
for Truth, not Truth for the society; and 
that society alone is best which helps us 
to realize the values of Truth, Freedom, 
Goodness and Beauty. And this is the 
purpose of society. 

So, to conclude, we see that there is an 
intimate connection between society and 
religion. Society is the means and the 
religious realization is the primary end; 
but in the secondary sense, religion 
organizes society in such a way that it 
may help all beings to grow up and realize 
the absolute valuje. Spiritual Freedom or 
Moksa. Take out the Spirit from the world, 
and at once it is reduced to zcroM The 
world is all zeros and the Spirit is the num¬ 
ber ; the number gives value to the zeros. 
There are six zeros in a line and the 


12. ^ankaracSrya states in his commentary on 
Katha Upanifad, 2.20: 'Bereft of the Self every¬ 
thing loses its reality.* 


numeral one is put at the head of them. 
Immediately it becomes one million. All 
these zeros get value. If the one is removed, 
they are reduced to zeros without value. 
Similarly take out God, take out the Spirit, 
and the world is an empty nothing. With 
all the world around us we will always feel 
empty if we don’t take our stand on God; 
if we have God first, then all these things 
in the world have value. Therefore the 
Bible says, ‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.’i3 We must therefore live our 
lives in society in terms of the divine ideal, 
and express our divinity in and through 
society. Spiritual values must be established 
in the world; spiritual values are primary 
and all other values secondary. Society, 
therefore, must help us to realize this pri¬ 
mary value. 

(Concluded) 

13* Matthew, 6:33. 
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Existentialism is a very significant 
philosophical movement of the present age. 
It focuses attention upon the predicament 
of modern man, his alienation from exist¬ 
ence, his loss of contact with being. George 
Boas of John Hopkins University says that 
‘existentialism is the protest against dis¬ 
solution of the existing subject into the objects 
of his own creation, into the world of things 
and essences which constitute them.’i It calls 
attention to the fundamental crisis of the 
present age, which consists of man’s experi- 


1* George Boas, ‘Existentialist Thought and 
Contemporary Philosophy in the West’. Journal 
of Philosophy, 53 (November 8, 1956) :740. 


ence of metaphysical void, his radical doubt 
and despair, his horror of the ‘death of 
God’, and his disenchantment with the 
glamour of materialism and technology. It 
lays stress upon man’s essential need for 
restoration of his sense of the mystery of 
Being, his compassionate participation in 
the joys and sorrows of being, and active 
realization of the full freedom and respon¬ 
sibility inherent in existence. 

An emphasis upon the need for orienta¬ 
tion towards pure existence has always been 
the dominant characteristic of the wisdom 
of the East. Representative of this is the 
philosophy of Vedanta, the philosophical 
tradition based on the Upanisads, and its 
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concept of the absolute Being, called Brah- 
man. The purpose of this article is to make 
a brief study in comparison between 
existentialism and Vedanta philosopliy. I 
will concentrate on some of the significant 
concepts of existentialism and how they 
can be related to the corresponding essential 
concepts of Vedanta. While calling atten¬ 
tion to noteworthy points of similarity, 
some essential differences will also tie 
indicated. 

Vedanta stresses the need for man’s re¬ 
integration with pure Being (sat. Brahman) 
or with the inmost centre of his own exist¬ 
ence (Atman). Pure Being has been re¬ 
garded as the source of all values and its 
realization the supreme fulfilment of human 
life2 George Burch has summarized the 
five steps of Vedanta philosophy as follows. 
(1) The psychological prerequisites arc the 
traditional ‘four qOalifications’ for spiritual 
progress. These are, first, self-control, in¬ 
cluding control of mind, control of the 
senses and the body, ability to endure suffer¬ 
ing. and contentment with little; secondly, 
discrimination between reality and appear¬ 
ance; thirdly, renunciation of the fruits of 
actions in this life and the future life (but 
not renunciation of true bliss resulting from 
release from life); and finally, desire for 
release. (2) Listening (Sravana) to revealed 
truth and accepting it by fai h. (3) Think¬ 
ing the truth out intellectually Unaua'm), 
resolving all doubts, and deraonsiraiing the 
revealed truth by rational un’erstending. 

(4) Meditation (nididhyasatia), the persistent 
effort to see Brahman in everything. 

(5) Release (Moksa) from illusion by direct 
experience of Brahman—first JIvanmukli, 
release while still appearing in the body 
but behaving with the spontaneous altruism 
of the self freed from limitations; and then 
Videhamukti, final release after death. 
Absolute truth is first desired, then learned, 

$ce Taittinya Upanifod, 2.1,1, 
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then proved, then experienced, and finally 
enjoyed .3 

Existentialism offers no path to philo¬ 
sophical salvation. More than anything else, 
it poses a problem and presents us with 
philosophical issues.* It is a broad philo¬ 
sophical movement covering a wide variety 
of concepts, insights, and tendencies. There 
is the Christian existentialism of Kierke¬ 
gaard, Jaspers, Marcel and others. And 
there is the non-Christian existentialism of 
Heidegger, Sartre, Camus and others. But 
underlying its wide divergencies of view¬ 
point there are some broad insights and 
basic tendencies that may be enumerated. 

The basic problem of existentialism is 
that of man’s alienation from existence. 
Modern man seems to have lost the onto¬ 
logical sense, the sense of his organic 
relationship to being.-’’ Uprooted from the 
matrix of existence, he is left alone in an 
age of anxiety^ doubt and despair. 

Thousands of people are experiencing 
today what has been called the ‘shattering 
of existence’.® Spellbound by the words of 
Nietzche, ‘God is dead’, man finds himself 
a stranger in an alien universe. He faces 
a world from which the old gods have 
disappeared, the ancient all-familiar tradi¬ 
tional values have been liquidated, and in 
consequence, a terrifying metaphysical void 
has been left in the minds of those who 
think. 

According to Amstatz, the estrangement 
of man from the ground of his existence 


3. George Burch, ‘Contemporary Vedanta 
Philosophy’, The Review of Metaphysics, 10 
(March-September 1956): 122-57. 

*• See Boas, ‘Existentialist Thought'. 

5* See J. Wild, ‘Existenfalism as Philosophy*, 
Journal of Philosophy, 57 (January 21, 1961); 
45-62. 

F. H, Hcinemann, Existentialism and the 
Modern Predicament (New York ; Harper and 
Brothers, 1958), p. 17, 
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has been occasioned by different factors.'^ 
The first contributing factor has been the 
trend of intellectualism, rationalism or 
preoccupation with the false metaphysic of 
essences. Heidegger says, ‘Man’s essence 
is his exi.stence. The analysis of the modes 
of man’s existence, the structural analysis 
of his essential nature, should disclo.se the 
fundaments of his Being.’» But no tran¬ 
scendent realm of essences can be a fit 
substitute for the true essence, ‘the essential 
essence of Being’. No system of ideas and 
concepts, however vast and ingeniously 
constructed, can reproduce the infinite 
fullness of concrete existence. As Sartre 
would say, ‘Existence precedes essence’.*’ 
Edmund Husserl follows the method of 
‘phenomenological reduction’ and calls 
attention to the basic reality of the subject 
and its intuitive consciousness.’o 
What is of fundamental importance in 
life is to be able to exist, to exist in the 
presence of God, as Kierkegaard would say, 
freely choosing between the unautheniic 
natural life and the authentic religious 
life to exist as a ‘Guardian of Being’ 
as Heidegger would say, seeking to unveil 
the light of truth of Being :’2 or to exist 
as unlimited freedom, as Sartre would 
maintain, creating through freely chosen 


J. Amstatz, ‘Origin and Types of Existent¬ 
ialism’, Journal of Religion, 41 (October 196t) : 
248-62. 

8- Quoted in George A. Schrader, ‘Heidegger’s 
Ontology of Human Existence’, The Review- of 
Metaphysics, 10 (September 1956) ; 35-41. 

8" Sartre, Being and Nothingness, trans. Hazel 
E. Barnes (New York : Philosophical Library, 
1956), p. 13. 

10. Edmund Husserl, General Introduction to 
Pure Phenomenology, trans. W. R. Boyce Gibson 
(London : George Allen and Unwin, 1968). 

11* Soren Kierkegaard, The Sickness Unto 
Death, trans. Walter Lowrie (New York ; Double¬ 
day and Co., 1954). 

12« Heidegger, Existence and Being, trans. 
Scott, Hall and Crick (Chicago : Henry Regnery 
Co., 1949), p. 138. 


action new values of the chaos and 
absurdity of the given world.w 
The second factor which has contributed 
to the existential estrangement of modern 
man is the rise of massive and all-engulfing 
social,.economic and political organizations. 
The individual feels utterly helpless in the 
grip of colossal organized structures. Instead 
of being able to say, ‘I am what I am’, he 
has to say, ‘I am as you desire me’.’^ 
Wherever he looks he is overwhelmed with 
the sight of big corporations, big labour 
unions, big political parties and big power 
blocs. He realizes that the best way of 
survival is to sell himself as a marketable 
commodity, with the price-tag determined 
by some interplay of the forces of supply 
and demand. He thus supres.ses the voice 
of the inner self, ignoring the aspirations 
and potentialities of his inmost nature.’^ 
But as soon as he is enrolled in one of 
those highly organized structures he feels 
doubly lost. He is reduced to a number, 
to a registration card, or to a certain unit 
of energy to be utilized in some .specific 
way. The smartest individuals are those 
who know how to fit into such institutions 
by smothering ‘the word of the soundless 
voice of Being’.’** 

The third factor in the situation of 
alienation is the dazzling glamour of 
materialism. It is important to have a 
fairly good standard of living and to secure 
improvement in the material conditions of 
existence. But overemphasis upon materi¬ 
alistic pursuits and embellishments has a* 
degrading effect upon human nature. Having 
produced in men a passionate attachment 
to material possessions, materialism blinds 
them to the higher values of life. Their 
personalities are ‘devoured’ by their 

Sartre, Being and Nothingness, pp. 443-44. 

Erich Fromni, Man for Himself, (New 
York : Reinhart and Co., 1947), p. 73. 

1®* See Amstatz, ‘Origin of Existentialism’. 

Heidegger, Existence and Being, p. 389. 
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accumulated property. They lose their sense 
of Being and are dominated by the spirit of 
‘having’.” 

The fourth factor in the modem predic¬ 
ament is the unprecedented technological 
revolution of the present age. Technology 
has mechanized life on an enormous scale 
and has in consequence brought about a 
tragic depersonalization of human nature. 
Man, the master of machines, is faced with 
the danger of becoming a victim and helpless 
slave of machines. Overemphasis upon 
technical know-how has the effect of 
obscuring the intangible spiritual dimension 
of existence, which is the source of all 
higher values.^® 

But technology has invaded not only the 
physical existence and the economic-political 
sphere of man; what is still more 
dangerous, it has also invaded the realm of 
deeper philosophical thinking. Heidegger 
is sharply critical of the whole tradition of 
Western philosophy from Plato to Nietzebe 
because it increasingly lost contact with 
Being and quite naturally ended in nihilism 
with few exceptions. Heidegger argues that 
philosophers have been concerned not with 
Being itself! but with Beings.^® Many 
philosophers today are busy inventing 
appropriate logical technology to handle 
effectively the spiritual and philosophical 
problems of man. Thus, philosophy is in 
danger of losing all vital contact with 
existence which is the true source- of all 
creative inspiration and cultural efflor- 
escence.2o Herein lies the reason for the in¬ 
creasing popularity of existentialism, which 
is a spiritual protest against the technologi¬ 
cal alienation of man. Philo.sophy is nothing 
if it does not call man back to a renewed 
contact with the ultimate source of all 
Being. Direct insight into the heart of 


Heinemann, Exhtentialixm, p. 143. 

18. See Amstatz, ‘Origin of Existentialism’. 

19. Schrader, ‘Heidegger’s Ontology*. 


existence does not depend upon a logical 
apparatus, however wonderful. It depends, 
on the one hand, upon loving participa¬ 
tion in the being of the world, and on the 
other, upon detached contemplation of the 
meaning of life, in the context of the 
eternal.2i This is where the insight of the 
ancient sages, as embodied in Vedanta, has 
its contribution to make. True wisdom is 
not the product of any technological pro¬ 
cedure. It dwells in the heart of existence 
itself, and shines out when the artificial 
constructs of the human mind are set 

asidc.®2 

The problem of man’s alienation from 
existence in various directions, then, is the 
stimulating point of the modern existential 
movement of philosophy. But this is a 
problem essentially co-extensive with the 
history of man. It is the problem of what 
Vedanta calls metaphysical ignorance 
{avidyii). 

It consists in man’s ignorance of the true 
nature of his own self and his relation to 
Being (Brahman). He is essentially rooted 
in the unfathomable depth of Being, and 
,so his inmost self is identified with Being.^ 
Alienated from his true nature he develops 
an isolating, egocentric consciousness 
(ff/uim). He sets himself up as a separate 
self-enclosed entity, a sort of spiritual atom, 
separate from the rest of humanity. 

Estranged from existence through 
nescience, man’s sense of Being is replaced 
by an overriding urge for 'having*. He 
relies upon constant accumulation of 
means and things. And he develops a 
strong attachment {asakti) to all of them. 
Such attachment is the objectified form 
of primal ignorance. Attachment further 
widens the gulf between him and his 


JO. See Amstatz, ‘Origin of Existentialism’. 
Ji- Wild, ‘Existentialism as Philosophy*. 
22* Boas, ‘Existentialist Thought’. 

23. See Chandogya Upanifod, 11.14.4, 
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fellow-beings. It obstructs his free think¬ 
ing in the search for truth and intensifies 
the urge for power, because power is 
needed to safeguard vested interesfs.^'i 

The Vedanta maintains that, if 
nescience in its negative form is alienation 
from existence, its positive form is false 
knowledge and dualistic thinking. False 
knowt^edge is knowledge of division, 
duality (dvaita)^ separation, and the knowl¬ 
edge of mistaken superimposition (ddhyasa). 
Ignorance in this positive form of division 
and illusory superimposition is called 
Mdyfi in the Vedanta. 

Each individual human being in his 
isolated ego-consciousness lives in a world 
of his own. Therefore, he looks at the uni¬ 
verse through the distorted medium of his 
own wishful thinking. This subjectively 
coloured world springs from his primal 
nescience which is unconsciously super¬ 
imposed upon Being. It is like the illusory 
superimposition of the snake upon the rope 
in darkness. Owing to primal nescience, 
the true nature of being is concealed 
idvarana), and the subjectively con¬ 
structed world is projected (viksepa) 
thereupon. The intellect tries to penetrate 
to the heart of reality with the help of 
different thought-systems. But the intellect 
which is unconsciously inlluenced by 
emotional factors can hardly cut through 
the fallacy of false superimposition. The 
intellectually constructed systems of ideas 
and essences so often act as so many more 
barriers or veils interposed between man 
and Being. But Being according to Vedanta 
is multiform and multidimensional. There 
is one Being which sages call by various 
names.25 So neither one metaphysical 
system nor any number of systems com¬ 
bined can e.xhaustively express the fullness 
of Being. One must transcend the ego and 


24. Burch, ‘Contemporary Vedanta’. 

25. Itg-Veda, 1.164.46. 


the intellect in order to realize the self 
(Atman). One must tear the veil of MayS 
(the false superimposition of idea upon 
existence) in order to contact the real 
eternal freshness. The point of similarity 
here between the Vedantic approach and the 
existentialist’s protest against essentialism 
is obvious. 

There are also some points of distinction, 
however, which should be mentioned. The 
Vedanta and existentialism seem to be 
agreed that direct contact with existence 
can be achieved only by transcending the 
realm of existence, and this is possible only 
by transcending the realm of universals and 
essences. But still, the Vedanta repeatedly 
affirms the relative validity of different 
Wdtanschainmgs. or worldviews, as useful 
aids in man’s search for Being.’ They are 
necessary phases of his response to the call 
of existence.2<> Different intellectual systems 
try to articulate different aspects of life and 
reality. But tragedy arises when a particu¬ 
lar system of thought obstinately claims 
to represent the final absolute truth. 

Existentialists seem to lack the breadth 
of vision and the spirit of toleration which 
is the characteristic of the Vedanta teach¬ 
ing. The Vedantist is eager to appreciate the 
truth, the relative truth of all philosophical 
systems, in all historic religions, in all 
political ideologies. In maintaining this 
comprehensive outlook, he often pays a 
price in terms of lukewarmness in the field 
of action. Existentialism has a tendency 
to lay greater stress upon choice, commit¬ 
ment, and action at the cost of comprehen¬ 
sive wisdom. From the nondualistic stand 
point of Vedanta, existentialism minimizes 
the importance of essences on account of 
its preoccupation with the principle of 
existence. According to Macnicol, this 


26' Sec S. Judah, ‘Indian Philosophy and Meta¬ 
physical Movement in the United States’, Religion 
in Life, 28 (Summer 1959); 553-63. 
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creates a false dualism. If the enchantment 
with ideas and essences amounts to an 
alienation from existence, their deprecation 
is decidedly harmful to the cause of civiliza¬ 
tion. Comprehension of essences provides 
us with objective value-criteria and valid 
standards of ethical action. Essences in the 
form of transcendent values, objective 
thought-systems, dthical principles, socio¬ 
political ideologies, etc. are essential factors 
indeed in the growth of civil ization .27 
The second aspect of false knowledge is 
reflected in ordinary dualistic thinking. This 
is what the Vedanta calls the deluded sense 
of duality. According to Advaita Vedanta 
reality is non-dual. This does not mean 
that the dualities of our experience such as 
subject and object, spirit and nature, God 


27. N. Macnicol, ‘Worship of the Absolute, 
East and West’, Uibffert Journal, 40 (January 
1951) ; 137-45. 


and the world, etc., are not real. They arc 
real in so far as they have relative validity. 
But they are not ultimately real inasmuch 
as they (all within 'the compiiehcnsive 
unity of the same Being (Brahman). Thus, 
false knowledge, or ignorance, consists in 
losing sight of the fundamental unity of 
Being and in consequence bestowal of ulti¬ 
mate significance upon the dualities of com¬ 
mon sense.2« 

Thus man is challenged by both Vedanta 
and existential philosophical systems to 
transcend the world and become reunited 
A'ith Being. By ignorance man is restrained 
from this union and technological develop¬ 
ment makes it increasingly diflicult for him 
to find the real meaning of life. As Paul 
Tillich has stated, ‘The fundamental chal¬ 
lenge facing man is to have the courage to 
be.’ 


28. Ibid. 
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THE FIRE AND THE SONG OF RICHARD ROLLE 
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(Continimi from previous issue) 


Soon after having the expression of heat 
and song, Richard began to tell others 
about the blessedness of this inner and 
spiritual fire of love in the heart, and of 
the heavenly song which enraptures the soul 
in contemplation. These experiences were 
so real to him that he perhaps never thought 
others might misunderstand; and he 
wanted to share his blessedness with those 
who were caught in the treadmill of worldly 
existence. The regular clergy, however. 


perceived in his eloquent and stirring 
preaching a threat to their authority. Thus 
they began to question his authori'.y to 
preach. ‘He wanders about like a vagabond,’ 
they said, ‘he has no proper training in 
theology,’ ‘he is creating confusion in the 
minds of people.’ A Carthusian monk 
claimed that Richard was teaching a 
material fire of love and exciting people. 
Partly due to ignorance and misunder¬ 
standing and partly due to jealousy, Richard 
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came under increasing attack. Yet these 
trials only served to drive him deeper 
within, closer to the Loved One, for ‘in 
all mine anguish 1 flee to Thee; for Thou 
art my joy in weal and woe.’ 

At this time he seems to have gone to 
the Sorbonne in Paris for study. Though 
he had a lifelong disdain for intellectualism, 
he had an even stronger love and adoration 
for the beauty of wisdom—the knowledge 
which leads one actively to seek and love 
God, the source of all knowledge. The 
increasing criticisms he was facing in 
England must have encouraged his decision. 

At that time the Sorbonne was the 
greatest University in Europe, and it was 
just the sort of place to attract a man of 
Richard’s temperament. It had been 
founded for the study of theology, and 
there were daily scriptural classes. Its hostel 
gave shelter and board to poor students 
from all over Europe, who received free 
instruction as well. A democratic atmos¬ 
phere prevailed in which teacher and taught 
moved together on terms of equality. 

During this period he wrote The Glory 
and Perfection of the Saints, a Latin work 
in which he defended his way of life and 
described the life of holiness. Here we 
see him engaged in the age-old conflict 
between the prophet and the pharisee, the 
sannyasi and the priest, the mystic and 
church hierarchy. He wrote: ‘Behold, a 
youth animated with righteous zeal rises 
up against an elder, a hermit against a 
Bishop; and against all, howsoever great, 
who affirm that the heights of sanctity 
consist in exterior acts.’ 

It is not known how long Richard 
remained at the Sorbonne, but he probably 
returned to England about the age of thirty. 
He had left England as an outspoken young 
mystic in his mid twenties, with the fire of 
divine love burning in his heart and the 
fire of God’s truth blazing forth from his 
tongue, scorching those who were not bold 


enough to face up to it. But the man who 
now returned had become mellowed by 
ever-deepening mystical experience and 
ever-broadening love. Moreover, he had 
been humanized by years of suffering: 
‘This have I known, that iKe more men 
have raved against me with words of 
backbiting, so much the more 1 have gained 
in spiritual profit.’ 

His heart yearned now for solitude, so he 
went to the Northern Moors and took up 
the life of a hermit once again. He never 
tired of extolling the solitary life. ‘As the 
seraphim in high heaven truly they are 
burnt who sit in solitude of body while 
their minds walk among the angels to 
Christ their Beloved.’ The solitary is not sad, 
for ‘a heavenly noise sounds within him, and 
full sweet melody makes the solitary man 
merry.’ He has ‘more true joy and more 
true delight in a day than [ ordinary men ] 
have in the world all their life.’ 

And yet, true to his free and unconven¬ 
tional spirit, he combined the life of a 
wandering friar with that of a stationary 
hermit. For he travelled from county to 
country begging his way, taking what food 
and shelter chance brought. For sometime 
he stayed near Richmond. Later he went 
to Hampole and became the spiritual 
director of the Cistercian nuns there. (He 
is often known as the ‘Hermit of Hampole’ 
because of the long period he remained 
there as spiritual guide to the nuns.) And 
from time to time he settled down to write 
the books which brought him renown in 
his own lifetime for their depth of spiri¬ 
tuality and scholarship. Thus he wrote a 
beautiful commentary on the Biblical book 
The Song of Songs, and a psalter in both 
Latin and English which became widely 
known. In the last years of his life he 
wrote The Mending of Life, a systematic 
work dealing with the soul’s purification 
and ascent to God. A year or two later he 
wrote The Fire of Love, his famous con- 
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fession and apologia. Last of,all were his 
wonderful epistles written to different 
woman aspirants. On these is based his 
fame as a master of English prose. Each 
one is a treatise on mystical theory and 
practice, giving a complete picture of his 
thought. 

What is the nature of the spiritual path 
which Richard describes in these works? 
His is a path which begins and ends in 
love. ‘To love and be loved is the delight¬ 
ful purpose of all human life.* How do we 
acquire love? ‘If then you want to be 
loved, love! Love gets love in return.’ We 
need only to direct our existing love wholly 
and forever to God. But this is of course 
a gradual process. So Richard describes 
three degrees of love : insuperable, insep¬ 
arable, and singular. 

Insuperable is that love which is deter¬ 
mined to avoid all that is displeasing to the 
Loved One. It is insuperable because it 
cannot be overcome by temptation, by 
sickness or health, by failure or success. 
Richard describes ‘nine degrees for cleanness 
of mind* to be practised during this first 
degree of love. These nine degrees corre¬ 
spond to what is usually known among 
Christian mystics as the Way of Purgation. 
For in order to rise to God one must be 
purified of all hindrances to the soul’s 
flight. 

The nine degrees are: conversion from 
the worldly life to the holy life; poverty 
or renunciation; detachment or desireless- 
ness; the restoring of man's life or the 
strengthening of the aspirant’s moral fibre 
through repentance, confession and austerity; 
tribulation or patient acceptance and for¬ 
bearance of suffering; patience and 
humility; reading of scripture and other 
works helpful in our spiritual life; medita¬ 
tion, that is. discursive meditation in 
which we think deeply over the life of 
Christ ood other spiritually beneficial 
subjects; and finally, prayer. 

i 


To give an idea of the moving beauty of 
bis prose, we may quote what he says about 
one of these nine degrees, poverty, in his 
Commentary on the Song of Songs: ‘I went 
about by desire of riches and I found not 
Jesu. 1 ran by the wantonness of the flesh 
and I found not Jesu. I sat in companies of 
worldly mirth and I found not Jesu. In 
all these I sought Jesu but I found Him 
not, for He let me know by His grace that 
He is not found in the land of the softly 
living. Therefore I turned by another way 
and I ran about by poverty and I found 
Jesu poor-born into the world, laid in a 
crib, wrapped in swaddling clothes. I took 
the road of suffering and I found Jesu 
weary by the wayside, tortured with hunger, 
thirst and cold, filled with reproof and 
blame. I sat by myself, fleeing the vanity 
of the world, and I found Jesu fasting in 
the desert and praying on the mountaintop 
alone.... Therefore Jesu is not found in 
riches but in poverty; not in delights but 
in penance; ... not among many but in 
loneliness.’ From this we can see why he 
attained such fame in his own lifetime 
both for his spirituality and for his literary 
talents; and we can understand how it was 
that he exercised such a profound influence 
over the spiritual life of England in the 
fourteenth century, for he had the capacity 
to make the life of poverty and contempla¬ 
tion seem most attractive and blessed. 

Such are the nine degrees leading to 
cleanness of heart, which are to be practised 
during the first degree of love. Not that 
there comes a time when one can cast 
these practices aside, for they are to be 
maintained and deepened throughout life. 
But there comes a time when, through 
them, one reaches a state of purity sufficient 
for the ‘heavenly door’ to open, as Richard 
says, and one begins to catch glimpses of 
light from the realm of spirit. This ‘opening 
of the heavenly door’ brings the soul into 
the second degree of love, love inseparable. 
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which is distinguished by recollection. 
‘Inseparable is thy love when all thy heart 
and thy thought and thy might is so wholly, 
so entirely and so perfectly fastened, set 
and established in Jesu Christ that thy 
heart ... never departs from Him, except in 
sleep.* 

Yet, without, the cleansing light of 
spiritual experience one cannot attain 
perfect purity. One day the heart is 
awakened and the aspirant has an experi* 
ence of ‘fire’ in the breast—a heat and a 
glow which burns the soul free of all taint 
and serves to keep the mind turned ever 
towards the Loved One. As has been seen, 
Richard had this experience in a particularly 
intense way; it remained always with him, 
though sometimes stronger and sometimes 
weaker. He thought of this awakening as 
the setting fire to the soul with love: ‘I call 
that heat when the mind is kindled in 
Love Everlasting, and the heart on the 
same manner is made to burn not hopingly 
but verily is felt. The heart truly turned 
into fire, gives feeling of burning love.’ 

Most Christian mystics who have had 
this experience (especially those of the 
Orthodox Church) say that first a pleasant 
heat is felt in the heart which presages the 
actual illumination of the soul; that is, the 
heat gives way in time to a mysterious and 
spiritual light in the heart. But it is difficult 
to say whether Richard’s experience 
followed this pattern or not. For he makes 
no clear distinction between ‘heal’ rni ‘glow’, 
though he usually refers to the fire in the 
heart with tactile imagery rather than visual. 

With the help of this ‘fire*, on^’s mind 
remains always engaged in the thought of 
God until one day the ‘song of heaven’ is 
revealed to the soul. This song is not of 
the earth. It is ‘spiritual music, which is 
unknown to all who are occupied with 
wordly business.... No man has known 
this but he who has striven to heed God 
alone.* What is this music? *I call that 


song, when in a bountiful soul the sweet* 
ness of Eternal Love is burning, and thought 
is turned into song, and the mind is changed 
into full sweet sound.* But no matter how 
Rolle strains his powers of expression in 
order to share his blissful experience with 
others, he has to admit that ‘I cannot 
describe this cry*. 

Christian cosmology says that the highest 
angels endlessly sing praises of God and 
glorify Him in heaven : that is their eternal 
joy and only employment. So Rolle often 
identifies this ‘song’ heard in contemplation 
with the song of the angels : ‘A sweet note 
of the feast of heaven sounds in his heart 
which makes him break out into voice of 
rejoicing for the wonderful softness of mirth 
and song in his soul.... For in his thought 
he is taken in.o the melody of angels prais* 
ing God*. At other times he says that 
Christ is the source of this song, for it is by 
Him that a soul is ‘taken up into marvellous 
mirth and a beautiful sound is poured into 
him.’ (Christian theology of the time had 
no other philosophical or mythological 
framework into which Rolle could fit his 
experience of ‘heavenly song*. One can*t 
but think that acquaintance with the Hindu 
concept of Nada Brahman would have been 
of service to him in his search for ways of 
giving expression to his experience.) 

With the revelation of heavenly song, 
the soul enters the third, and highest degree 
of love, called singular : ‘The soul set in 
this degree loves Him alone : she yearns . 
only for Christ and Christ desires; only in 
His desire .she abides, and after Him she 
sighs; in Him she bums: she rests in His 
warmth. Nothing is sweeter, nothing she 
savours, except it be made sweet in Jesu, 
whose memory is as a song of music in a 
feast of wine.... She suppresses all activities 
that she sees contribute not to the love of 
Christ. Whatever she does seems unprofit¬ 
able and intolerable unless it runs and leads 
to Christ, the End of her desite,* 
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Foi RoUe, the experience of fire and song 
are not ends in themselves, no matter bow 
exalted and blessed. They are escorts that 
carry us to be Beloved. The awakening of 
the soul—the illumination of the heart with 
the fire of love—reveals the secret path 
hidden within everyone leading to heaven. 
Following that path with a heart panting 
after God, the soul reaches a point at which 
she hears the heavenly song, the music of 
the spheres. The sound of that song is all 
but unbearable in its sweetness. The soul 
is enraptured and swept forward until she 
‘overpasseth all things seen, and is raised 
up in height of mind to the sweetness of 
everlasting life. And while the soul is 
covered with the sweetness of the Godhead 
and the warmness of Creative Light, she is 
offered in sacrifice tothe Everlasting King, 
and being accepted is all burnt up !’ 

This path ends in exultant joy. Rolle 
says that the delight which the lover ‘has 
tasted in loving Jesu transcends all knowl¬ 
edge and feeling. Truly I cannot tell a 
little point of this joy, for who can describe 
an unknown heat? Who lay bare an infinite 
sweetness? Certainly if I would speak of 
this joy which cannot be told, it seems to 
me as if I should empty the sea by drops, 
and pour it all into a little hole of the 
earth.’ 

Such was the path to God described by 
Richard in his literary works. But what 
was his relation.ship with God? Many peo¬ 
ple are under the mistaken notion that 
Christianity teaches only one relationship 
between the soul and God—that of son to 
Father. In fact, this relationship is but 
arely found in Catholic mystics: 

It is common only among the average 
Christians having no mystical life. To St. 
Francis of Assisi, God was King or Master, 
and he was His knight or servant. Julian 
of Norwich looked upon Christ as Mother. 
Suso had the vision of Christ as the Divine 
Child. Some have looked upon Christ or 


upon God as Friend of their soul. And very 
common is the lover-Beloved or nuptial 
relationship, in which God is the Spouse of 
the soul. 

We find in Rolle’s writings practically no 
reference to God as Father, except where 
he is dealing with purely theological themes. 
But he often speaks of God as the Friend 
of the soul : ‘Truly sweet and devout love 
melts the heart in God’s sweetness, so that 
the will of man is made one with the will 
of God in wonderful friendship.’ Most! 
often, however, Rolle speaks of God as the 
Spouse of the soul : ‘I feel the love of my 
Beloved : I taste the moisture of His mar¬ 
vellous comfort; busily I yearn after that 
sweetness.... Love makes me bold to call 
Him that I love best, that He, comforling 
and filling me, might kiss me with the kiss¬ 
ing of His mouth.’ 

Such intensity of love can never be 
satisfied with anything short of union with 
the Beloved. ‘Love makes him that loves 
like to the object of love.’ But going fur'her, 
the soul is ‘knitted and oned perfectly to 
God’ through love, and even the world 
around is transfigured through its powers. 
‘It spreads the beams of its goodness not 
only to friends and neighbours, but also to 
enemies and strangers.... It makes lovers 
one in both deed and will; and Christ and 
every holy soul it makes one.’ 

* * * 

No longer was Richard Rolle the un¬ 
known and misunderstood young hermit. 
Now people sought his advice, discioles 
gathered to be instructed in the holy life, 
and the Cistercian nuns of Hampole put 
themselves under his spiritual guidance, 
though he had never been ordained a priest 
nor become a member of any monastic 
congregation. Both the outer and the 
inner struggles were over. And for the 
remaining twenty years of his life after 
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returning from Paris, he lived in angelic 
innocence and joy. 

‘In the beginning of my conversion and 
singular purpose,’ wrote Rolle towards the 
end of his life, 1 thought 1 would be like 
the little bird that for love of her lover 
longs, but in her longing she is gladdened 
when he comes that she loves. And joying 
she sings, and singing she longs, but in 
sweetness and heat. It is said the nightingale 
is given to song and melody aU night, that 
she may please him to whom she is joined. 
How much more with greatest sweetness 
should 1 sing to Christ my Jesu, who is 
Spouse of my soul....’ Now the nightingale 
had been united to her Lover, and others 
came to hear her sweet song of union, to 
learn the way to woo Him who is the Lover 
of all souls. Through these disciples and 
through his written works, Richard’s song 
of union spread all over England; he 
ushered in the golden age of English mysti¬ 
cism and exerted a powerful influence over 
English spirituality until everything ended 
abruptly with the coming of the Reforma¬ 
tion. But long before that, the Black Death 
swept through Europe, killing full one fourth 
of her sons and daughters. It spared not 
Hampolc nor her beloved hermit Richard 
Rolle. On the Feast of St. Michael, 1349, 
it released Richard from the last frail bond 


bolding him to earth-^bis body<*Hmd he 
flew as the nightingale to his Beloved. 

*0 Death,’ Rolle had once said, ’where 
dwellest thou? Why comest thou so late 
to me, living but yet mortal? Why em- 
bracest thou not him that desires thee? Who 
can possibly assess thy sweetness, which 
brings an end of sighing, the beginning of 
all blessedness, the gate to a longed for 
and unfailing joy? Thou are the end of 
heaviness, the goal of labours, the beginning 
of fruits, the gate of joys. Behold, I grow 
hot and desire after thee : if thou come I 
shall forthwith be safe. Ravished, truly, 
because of love, I cannot fully love what I 
desire after, until I taste the joy that thou 
shalt give to me. If it behoves me, a mor¬ 
tal, to pass through thee as all my fathers 
have gone, I pray thee tarry not much : from 
me abide not long! Behold, I truly languish 
for love; I desire to die; for thee I bum; 
and yet truly not for thee, but for my 
Saviour Jesu, whom, after I have had thee, 
I believe to see without end.* 

Now the fire was consumed in the Fire, 
the song joined in the Eternal Song. 

[ Bibliography : 

Elwin, Verrier. Richard Rolle. Madras; The 
Christian Literature Society for India, 1930. 
Underhill, Evelyn. Mysticism. London : 
Methuen & Co., 1926.] 


If a man becomes mad with love of God, then who is father, who is mother, 
and who is wife? He loves God so deeply that he becomes mad. He has no 
duly, he is absolved from all debts. When a man reaches that state, he forgets 
the whole world; he becomes unconscious of even the body which is so dear to 
everyone. 


—SH Ramakrishna 



UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SWAMI 
VIVEKANANDA*—XXI 

To Mrs. G.W. Hale 
{Continued from the previous issue) 

23 


Annisquam 
23 August 1894 

Dear Mother. 

The photographs reached safely yesterday. I cannot tell exactly whether 
Harrison ought to give me more or not. They had sent only two to me at 
FishkilH®—not the pose I ordered, though. 

Narasimha^a has perhaps got his passage by this time. He will get it 
soon whether his family gives him the money or not. I have written to my 
friends in Madras to look to it, and they write me they will. 

I would be very glad if he becomes a Christian or Mohammedan or any 
religion that suits him ; but I am afraid for some time to come none will suit our 
friend. Only if “he becomes a Christian he will have a chance to marry again 
even in India, the Christians there permitting it. I am so sorry to learn that 
it is the 'bondage of heathen India’ that after all was the cause of all this 
mischief. We learn as we live. So we were all this time ignorantly and 
blindly blaming our much suffering, persecuted, saintly friend Narasimha, while 
all the fault was really owing to the ‘bondage of heathen India’ !!!! 

But to give the devil his due, this heathen India has been supplying him 
with money to go on a spree again and again. And this time too ‘heathen India’ 
will or already has taken our ‘enlightened’ and persecuted friend from out of 
his present scrape, and not ‘Christian America’ !! Mrs. Smith’s plan is not 
bad after all—^to turn Narasimha into a missionary of Christ. But unfortunately 
for the world, many and many a time the flag of Christ has been entrusted to 
such hands. But I would beg to add that he will then be only a missionary of 
Smithian American Christianity, hot Christ’s. Arrant humbug! That thing to 
preach Lord Jesus!!! Is He in want of men to uphold His banner? Pooh! the 
very idea is revolting. Do good to India indeed! Thank your charity and call 
back your dog—as the tramp said. Keep such good workers for America. The 
Hindus will have a quarantine against all such (outcasting) to protect their society. 
I heartily advise Narasimha to blecome a Christian —I beg your pardon, a 
convert to Americanism —because I am sure such a jewel is unsaleable in poor 


*© President, Ramakrishna Math and Raaiakrishna Mission, Belur Math. 

«• Fishkill Landing, a resort in New York State where the Swami had spent some 
days with his friends Dr. and Mrs. Guernsey of New York City. 

A South Indian gentleman staying in the United States who had made the Swami’s 
aectuaintance at the World's Parliament of Religions in Chicago, since which time he 
had called on the Swami for help—mainly financial—whenever he got into trouble. 
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India, He is welcome to anything that will fetch a price. I know the gentleman 
whom you name perfectly well, and you may give Jiim any information about 
me you like. I do not care [for] sending scraps^o and getting a boom for me. 
And these friends from India bother me enough for newspaper nonsense. They 

are very devoted, faithful and holy friends. I have not much of these 

scraps now. After a long search I found a bit in a Boston Transcript. I send 
it over to you.®^ This public life is such a botheration. I am nearly daft. 
Where to fly? In India I have become horribly public—crowds will follow me 
and take my life out. I got an Indian letter from Landsberg. Every ounce of 
fame can only be bought at the cost of a pound of peace and holiness. I never 
thought of that before. I have become entirely disgusted with this blazoning. 
I am disgusted with myself. Lord will show me the way to peace and purity. 
Why Mother, I confess to you; no man can live in an atmosphere of public life 
even in religion without the devil of competition now and then thrusting his 
head into the serenity of his heart. Those who are trained to preach a doctrine 
never feel it. for they never knew religion. But those that are after God and 
not after the world feel at once that every bit of name and fame is at the cost 
of their purity. It is so much gone from that ideal of perfect unselfishness, 
perfect disregard of gain or name or fame. Lord help me. Pray for me Mother. 
I am very much disgusted with myself. Oh. why the world be so that one 

cannot do anything without putting himself to the front, why cannot one act 


.so. Apparently he means newspaper clipping providing proof of Hindu India’s approval 
and support of his work in America. 

51 . Two newspaper clippings have been found enclosed with this letter, though neither 
is from the Boston Transcript. The texts of these two clippings—the first from the Indian 
Mirror, and the second from the Amrita Bazar Patrika —are given below : 

‘There has been some livelv correspondence between Swami Vivekananda and a 
retired Christian Missionary on the work and prospects of Christianity in India. Among 
other things, the Swami is reported to have said that “the way of converting is absolutely 
absurd"Missionary doctors do no good, because they are not in touch with the 
people.” “They accomplish nothing in the way of converting, although they may have 
nice sociable times among themselves, etc.” The reverend gentleman took exeption to the 
words, maintaining that, speaking the vernaculars well, no body of foreigners understands, 
and sympathizes with. Indians better than Missionaries. The Missionaries are undoubtedly 
good and well-meaning people; but wc think, the statement of the Swami that they are 
seldom in touch with the people, is not without foundation. With the revival of Hinduism, 
manifested in every part of the countrv, it is doubtful whether Christianity will have any 
sway over the Hindus. The present is a critical time for Christian Missions in India. 
The' Swami thanked the Missionary for calling him his fellow-countrvman. “This is the 
first time.” he wrote, “any European foreigner, born in India though he be, has dared to 
call a detested Native bv that name—Missionary or no Missionary. Would you dare to 
call me the same in India” Would he. indeed? (Indian Mirror). 

From the Amrita Bazar Patrika, Calcutta. 24 August 1894 : 

“The insinuation, that Swami Vivekananda is not an “orthodox” Hindu, owes its 
origin to missionary influence. It is simply imoossible for the missionaries to love Vivek- 
ananda, and it is therefore natural that thev should try to bring him down. And why is 
Vivekananda rot an orthodox Hindu? It is because, sav they, he has crossed the ocean 
and eaten un-Hirdu food. But the restriction which Hinduism imposes upon its members 
has no forces upon the liberated—^the Sannvasis, to which class the Swami.belongs. The 
Hindu who has cut off his connection with the world, has liberty to take anything and to 
go anywhere he pleases. Vivekananda deserves well of the world. The world is now 
governed by the West, and Vivekananda has opened out a new world to the people of 
that West. In the West, especially in America, every man is a monarch. To make any 
impression in such a countrv, is bevond the means of the ablest of our species. Vivek- 
ananda’s work in America is a miracle, and he is no doubt an instrument in the hands 
of God. 
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hidden and unseen and unnoticed. The world has not gone one step 
beyond idolatry yet. They cannot act from ideas, they cannot be led by ideas. 
But they want the person, the man. And any man that wants to do something 
must pay the penalty, no hope. This nonsense of the world. Shiva, Shiva, Shiva. 

By the by, 1 have got such a beautiful edition of Thomas a Kempis. How 
I love that old monk. He caught a wonderful glimpse of the 'behind the veil’—^few 
ever got such. My, that is religion. No humbug of the world. No shilly 
shallying, tall talk, conjecture, I presume, 1 believe, I think. How I would like 
to go out of this piece of painted humbug they call the beautiful world with 
Thomas k Kempis—beyond, beyond, which can only be felt, never expressed. 

That is religion. Mother, there is God. There all the saints, prophets 
and incarnations meet. Beyond the Babel of Bibles and Vedas, creeds and 
crafts, dupes and doctrines, where is all light, all love, where the miasma of 
this earth can never reach. Ah! who will take me thither. Do you sympathize 
with me. Mother? My soul is groaning now under the hundred sorts of bondage 
I am placing on it. Whose India? Who cares? Everything is His. What are 
we? Is He dead? Is He sleeping? He without whose command a leaf does not 
fall, a heart does no\ beat, who is nearer to me than my own self. It is bosh 
and nonse—to do good or do bad or do fuzz. We do nothing. We are not. 
The world is not He is. He is. Only He is. None else is. He is. 

Om, the one without a second. He in me, I in Him. I am like a bit of 
glass in an ocean of light. I am not, 1 am not. He is, He is. He is. 

Om, the one without a second. 


Yours ever affectionately, 
VlVEKANANDA. 


HINTS TO SEEKERS OF GOD 

SWAMI BRAHMANANDA 

(Continued from the previous issue) 


Even though one is initiated by the 
greatest teacher, one has to exert oneself to 
reach the goal. What can the teacher do? 
He points out the proper path. But you 
have to follow his advice and tread the 
path with unflagging perseverance. If you 
do not at all care to heed his advice and 
walk in the path, whose fault is it? Has 
anyone attained to Moksa at any time 
without tapasya, severe spiritual sadhanal 


Everyone from an Avatar to an ordinary 
Sadhaka has had to practise many rigorous 
austerities to attain the goal. And you 
want to realize God without any sadhana 
whatsoever! Is it possible? Those who 
truly pursue their sadhanas in the proper 
manner are very few. All others are but 
pretenders, making of it a mere profession 
or display to serve some sordid, selfish 
interest. 
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The experiences in sadhcm such as what 
you feel, what stands in the way of your 
attaining to concentration and the visions 
you have, should be revealed only to your 
own Guru. Do not go about proclaiming 
them to others. Otherwise your sddhana 
will be hindered. The Guru, who has 
attained perfection, will give you proper 
directions to overcome the difficulties you 
meet with in the path. Such a Guru can 
unerringly detect the thoughts coursing 
through the mind of the Sadhaka. 
Implicitly following the directions of such 
a Guru will ensure the reaching of the goal. 

If the disciple is impure the blessing of 
even the great Gurus will not fructify. It 
is useless to impart spiritual instructions to 
impure souls. Merely receiving initiation 
is of no avail. Many evil tendencies are 
heaped up in the mind and hence there is 
no progress in sddhana. It is sheer waste 
of time and energy for a Guru to instruct 
such disciples. Earnest souls filled with 
the spirit of renunciation and yearning for 
Moksa are the proper :§isyas (disciples). 

The results of sddhana depend on your 
exertions. It is unjust to blame the Guru 
for not attaining the desired end. If you 


work with your whole heart and soul 
exerting to your utmost, you will get the 
maximum result. Otherwise you will not 
advance one step. Those who have no 
desire for sense enjoyments and are pure 
in mind, keeping a continuous current of 
good thoughts and call on the Lord with 
a yearning heart will progress. If the 
tendency to sense enjoyments is lurking, 
the counting of beads will be in vain. 

Residence in the celestial regions with 
all enjoyments, and the attainment of 
Moksa are two different things altogether. 
One has to descend down to earth even from 
those regions. If one has not realized the 
Self, one will have to revert to the cycle 
of births and deaths. Those who have 
realized the Self are for ever freed from 
the bondage of rebirth. They are 
released from the effects of works, including 
even the prdrabdha karma which brought 
the present body into existence. 

The object of human birth is to realize 
God. This state is attained by the effect 
of sadhanas pursued assiduously for many 
lives. He who has attained to this state 
is the really blessed man. 


Visit not miracle-mongers and those who exhibit occult powers. These 
men are stragglers from the path of Truth. Their minds have become entangled 
in psychic powers, which are like veritable meshes in the way of the pilgrim to 
Brahman. Beware of these powers, and desire them not. 


Sri Ramakrtshna 
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COGNITIVE AWARENESS AND THE 
LINGUISTIOAL-PHENOMENOLOGICAL ME¬ 
THODOLOGY : By Warren A. Hagar. Pub¬ 
lished by Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10016. 1977, pp. 244. 

$ 12 . 

To find out the identity of the ‘person’ or the 
‘self' has always been a ticklish problem for 
philosophers of the East and the West alike. For 
the Buddha and Heraclitus it was difficult to 
believe in a permanent entity called ‘self be¬ 
cause the senses do not cognize such a thing, and 
what is cognized is temporal and fleeting. The 
empiricist Hume could not accept the c.vistence 
of the self as the cause of perceptual activity 
because the very idea of causality could not be 
justified empirically. The linguistic philosophy, 
developed during the present century, did not 
come across a self since the major task before it 
was the clarification of ideas and concepts. The 
conviction that the root cause of philosophical 
problems was the wrong use of language directed 
the linguistic philosoplft;rs to play the language- 
game on an ad hoc basis, and they c.mld not 
arrive at any stable ground. In the absence of 
a cognitive or witnessing self, normative values 
and ideologies became immediate casualties. 

Mr. Hagar, in his challenging book under 
review, has proposed the Linguistical-Pheno- 
mcnological Methodology (LPM) which explicates 
the awareness of the spectator, and this provides 
a clue to the existence of the ‘person’. The LPM 
is a new and revolutionary methodology of 
‘awareness of awareness’, and can mark the end 
of the dominion of the empirical attitude which 
has been dominating the Western world for the 
last two centuries. 

The LPM, according to the author, is impera¬ 
tive to reconfirming the rule of philosophy as a 
creative force in the life of man. He notes that 
the important insight concerning the function of 
the dual phenomenological fields of perception 
(the internal experiential field and the external 
visual field) is absent from most expositions on 
perception. Even the Gestalt psychologists are 
not clearly cognizant of the fact that these 
two fields of perception are related to and 
correspond to the two epistemological functions 
of the verbs ‘look’ and ‘see*. A. J. Ayer is even 
less perspicuous in his philosophy of perception. 

The book tries to present a thesis of pheno¬ 
menology to supplement all previous theses of 
empiricism. The author’s focus on the primor¬ 
dial origin of the two syntactical rules of gram¬ 


mar as the synthetic a priori forms of sensible 
intuitions is very important. The two syntactical 
rules are (1) that all sensory verbs without any 
exception whatsoever are predicated by adjec¬ 
tives (signifying qualities of objects) but never 
in any case whatsoever by a noun or adverb; 
and (2) that all perceptual verbs, when transitive 
active, arc predicated by direct objects and can 
be modified by adverbs but never in any case 
whatsoever by adjectives. This principle gives 
renewed credence to Kant’s general thesis con¬ 
cerning sensible intuitions. 

The author of the book combines the im¬ 
material with the material in his approach. In 
his analogy of the bowl and the void he shows 
that both the aspects are essential for the func¬ 
tioning of the object. It is analogous to the func¬ 
tion of the mind and the ‘bio-physical-body-system’. 
Philosophizing, according to him, likewise, is not 
a one-sided approach. It is, rather, (a) to scruti¬ 
nize the meaning of ‘cognitivc-foeal awareness’ 
and {h) to relate this awareness to the funda¬ 
mental Life-Stuff-Awareness of the human species 
as ‘persons’. The concept of ‘person’ as the 
paramount expression of cognitive awareness of 
Life-Stuff-Awarencss is the apex of the logical 
pyramid constructed by the author. He makes 
the best utilization of the ideas developed by 
Descartes, Kant and Husserl on the one hand, 
and the linguistic analysts like Ayer, Wittgenstein 
and Chomsky on the other. Whether this new 
philosophy, as claimed by the author, ‘is going 
to change the outlook of the linguists, philo¬ 
sophers, and psychologists throughout the world 
or not, it is definitely going to stop them for a 
while and make them examine their approach in 
the light of the LPM before making further 
advancements. 

The book deserves exhaustive analysis and 
examination by all concerned. It is thought- 
provoking and challenging. 

Dr. S. P. Dubey, M.A., M.A., Ph.D. 

Dept, of Postgraduate Studies 
and Research in Philosophy 
University of Jabalpur 

BIBLICAL TEACHINGS IN THE LIGHT 
OF VEDIC RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY : 
BY N. S. V. R, Gurumurty. Published by the 
Author. Printed at Svatantra Printers, Bhima- 
varam, Andhra Pradesh 534-201. 1978. Pp. 72. 

Rs, 5/-, (foreign) $2. 

The world has begun to realize with a keen 
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sense of urgency the need to integrate the 
spiritual values of various religious traditions, 
thus enriching all religious traditions. A number 
of books arc now appearing on this subject, and 
Sri Gurumurly’s brief exposition is a useful 
addition. Its special interest lies in that it takes 
us to the sources of two groat and important 
religious traditions—the Vedas (in the most in¬ 
clusive sense of the term, which includes the 
entire compass of Hindu scriptures) and the 
Bible—and its aim is strictly practical, to apply 
the truths common to both Hinduism and 
Christianity to everyday life. 

The overall plan and design of the work is 
comprehensi\^c, stimulating and relevant. Ten 
themes common to both religions such as 
Creation, Righteousness, Spirituality, Grace, 
etc., form the subject of the chapters. Abundant 
scripturall quotations from both traditions arc 
mustered to support similarities of viewpoint in 
both religions. Indeed, one cannot but be im¬ 
pressed by the author’s familiarity with and 
easy access to the Biblical and Vcdic literature, 
various passages of which arc cited to expose 
the basic unity of religions. However, in his 
zeal to establish ‘the basic nature of identity 
among the diiTcrcnt religious teachings of the 
East and the West’, wSri Gurumurty has failed to 
note the many features which arc unique to each 
of the traditions. One might hope that in future 
studies the author would pay heed to the per¬ 
ceptive and important observation of Dr. S. P. 
Dubey, found in the concluding section, ‘From 
the Enlightened’ : 

But the unique features available in each 
religion defy idcnlity-propooitions and make 
us inclined to vole in favour of plurality of 
religions. Instead of abstract identity, the living 
differences amongst world religions point to 
the individual independence of man and his 
religious behaviour. It is this independence 
and freedom of man to have his own way of 
living that distinguishes him from other beasts. 
Dhanno hi tesham adhiko viseshah. 

For example, in chapter 1, dealing with Cre¬ 
ation, it is misleading not to acknowledge the 
basic theological difference in the Christian idea 
of creation ex nihilo and the predominant 
Vedanlic idea of emanation, expressed so 
graphically, for example, in the Miwdaka Upani^ 
^ad ( 2 . 1 . 1 .). 

The study would have an enhanced value, not 
to say credibility, were it not superficially one¬ 
sided at several points. Without really acknowl¬ 
edging the fact to his readers, the author’s basic 
presuppositions with regard to Hinduism are 


those of Vedanlic monism, when in fact the 
entire Hindu tradition, as it has developed over 
the centuries, cannot simply be laid on the Pro¬ 
crustean bed of Advaita Vedanta. Indeed when 
one reads the author's unqualified statement, 
‘Lovijng God means seeking complete identity 
with Him’, one also thinks of the words of the 
Maharashtrian Bhakta, Tukaram : 

Cursed be that knowledge which makes me 
one with Thee; 

I love to have precepts iVom Thee and 
prohibitions. 

I am Thy servant; Thou art my Lord; let 
there still be between us such difference of 
higli and low. 

Let this wonderful truth be established, 
destroy it not. 

Water cannot taste itself, nor trees taste their 
own fruit : 

The woisiiippcr must be separate, thus alone 
pleasure arises from distinction. 

After heat one enjoys the shade; at the 
sight of her child the milk comes 
into the mother's breast—what delight there 
is when they meet each other. 

Tuka says, this is a great thing gained and 
so I view it. 

In all honesty one must mention several prob¬ 
lem areas in Sri Gurumurty’s interpretation and 
exposition of the Christian faith. Fur instance, 
in the light of Biblical scholarship and inter¬ 
pretation throughout the history of the Christian 
Church one finds it very difficult to accept the 
unqualified statement: ‘The idea of personal God 
as conceived in the Old Testament has under¬ 
gone a ratioivil transformation in the New 
Testament and becomes impersonal’. If any¬ 
thing, Christians would by and large affirm the 
opposite, that the personal nature of God is 
supremely expressed in his Incarnation as Jesus 
of Nazareth, who taught his disciples to pray, 
‘Our Father, who are in heaven... In another 
area, the author has himself admitted possible 
problems with the concept of 'original sin’ which 
reflect his own persona! observations. Of course, 
he has every right to these but he must also 
allow Christians the right to differ with him. 

In the final analysis however, and this Sri 
Gurumurty implicitly recognizes, it i\s only in 
the cave of the heart that the true dialogue be¬ 
tween Christianity and Hinduism can take place. 
Contact at any other level can never be more 
than superficial and fleeting. Too often in the 
past both Christians and Hindus have given the 
impression that they are not even aware of the 
existence of this centre within the secret place 
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of the heart (Chdndogya Upani^ad, 8.1.1-6) where 
resides dnandam brahmanali, the supreme Blissn 
Too often, perhaps, the impression was 
true. Now, however, the time has come for 
Christians and Hindus to recognize in each other 
the gift of the Spirit, and for that both must 
go silently down to the depths of their own being, 
where that Bliss is to be discovered. Anandum 
braluimty) vidvdn na bibhaii kuUiscana {TaUAriya 
Upanimi 2.9.1). For Sri Gurumurty's role in 
helping' to open up the vistas, to awaken both 
Hindus and Christians to the treasures of their 
spiritual heritages wc cannot but be grateful. 

Dr. David C. Scott 
A s vnria le Director 
Leonard Theological Coilege, Jaindpt r. 

A SHORT I.IFE OF ‘M’ : nv Dr: .RM Pai. 
Gupta. Published by Sri Ramakrishna Sri Ma 
Prakashan Trust, 579 Sector 18-n, Chandigarh. 
1977. Pp. vi+100. Rs. 3/-, $ 1.50. 

Out of humility, Sri Mahendrnivalh Gupta pre¬ 
ferred to hide his authorship oT The Gospel of 
Sri Rtinuikrishna behind Ihc initial ‘VT, or, in 
Bengali, ‘Sri Ma*". And it is as ‘M’ (hat most 
people know' him today. Though he was one 
of the most outslancling houscholdcr-discples of 
Sri Ramakrishna, very little biographical material 
on him has been available in F;iali>h. This is 
a great misfortune, for bis life is a luminous 
illustration of the Master's teachings on how to 
live in the world w'itliout being of it. A study 
of his life would certainly be cclifving to house¬ 
holders who are trying to lead ded:eatcd spiritual 
lives. 

The book under review is a step towards fill¬ 
ing this lacuna. One cannot. ignore the 
many mistakes in punctuation, grammar and 
printing which detract greatly from the book’s 
beauty, but the subject of the biography is so 
inspiring and the text is written wdth such trans¬ 
parent sincerity that one is will ng to forgive 
such technical errors. 

The Sri Ma Prakashan Trust has done an 
invaluable service to mankind by preserving the 
teachings, conversations, and letters of Mahendra- 
nath Gupta, as well as biographical material on 
him; these have been published in sixteen 
volumes in Bengali, entitled Sri Ma Darshan. 
This short life of ‘M’ is based largely on the 
material in these sixteen volumes. Though the 
book is small, the reader who cannot go to the 
Bengali sources due to the language barrier will 
find in it many new anecdotes which throw a 
flood of light on the spiritual eminence of ‘M\ 


At the end of the book is a useful chronology 
of the important events in ‘M's life. The pro¬ 
ceeds from the book’s sale will go towards the 
construction of the Sri Ramakrishna Sri Ma 
Prakashan Trust Building. 

It is only hoped that the Sri Ma Trust will 
bring out a bigger, more detailed life in the 
future, taking greater pains with the printing 
and English usage. 

SwAMi Atmarupananda 
Mayavati 

DAILY DIVINE DIGEST: by Swami 
Chidbuavananda. Published by Sri Ramakrishna 
Tapovanam, Tirupparaittiirai 639-115, Tiruchirap- 
pali, Tamil Nadu. 1978. Pp. ix+370. Rs. 2.50. 

Man does not live by bread alone. He needs 
spiiitual food also. This book provides man 
with daily food for thought and reflection starting 
Irom January 1 through December 31. It is a 
collection of inspiring teachings of the Vedanta, 
the Bhagavad-GUa, and iilum'inating utterances 
of Tayumanavar, Tirumular, Tiruvalluvar, 
Ramakrishna, and Vivekananda. The selections 
reveal not the spirit of one particular religion 
but the concurrent testimony of the main spiritual 
currents of mankind: Christianity, Buddhism, 
etc. The stirruig words of the book possess an 
undeniable power, and will be of great help to 
a person in his inward strivings and in meeting 
the challenges of day to-da> problems of life with 
courage. By their inherent force and vitality 
the words carry the reader forward from day to 
day with increasing hope and aspiration. The 
re.ider js invited, as it were, to enter upon a 
spiritual Journey. The author's claim, ‘An ardent 
daily pursuit of a page, in this book is bound 
to enrich the spiritual calibre of the aspa-ant,’ 
will be fully borne out by a perusal of this book. 

Various themes necessarily overlap, neverthe¬ 
less an over-all sense of unity is maintained and 
transmitted throughout the book. Thanks to the 
author s ingenious method of giving cross-refer¬ 
ences. one is inexorably led to an awareness that 
there is but a single theme propounded on each 
of the 370 pages of the book, namely the attain¬ 
ment of union with the ultimate Reality. 

This anthology will be especially useful to 
those who are intent on pursuing the highest 
Truth, who arc convinced that Truth alone is 
able to solve life's problems and diflicnlties. 

The printing and get-up are excellent. The 
price is moderate. 

Swam? Shantarupananda 
Rantakrixhna Mission Ashrama 
Cherrapun'ji, K/tasi Hills 
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THE DIVINE PLAYER ; A STUDY OF 
KRISHNA LILA: By David R. Kinsley. Pub¬ 
lished by Motilal Banarsidass, Bungalow Road, 
Jawahar Nagar, Delhi-110007. 1979. Pp. xxii+ 
306. Rs. 65/-. 

As against the idea of the separate material 
reality of the universe in a setting of linear time 
as a historical process, generally conceived as 
created by a ‘stern, sombre, authoritarian God’ 
in the Jodaic-Christian (p. 261) as well as Islamic 
traditions, the Indian view of the universe has 
primarily been of a non-historicai, beginningless 
cyclic process (pp. 253-56) projected by the 
Divine Infinite in and through which It mani¬ 
fests Its supreme blissful nature (ananda-svarupa). 
Of course, there have been some mystics in non- 
Indian traditions, as shown by the author, who 
have given occasional expression to the joyful 
and sportive nature of God (pp. 256-77). But 
they are stray instances, and do not form any 
consistent school with elaborate systematic tradi¬ 
tions accepted by those religions or systems, as 
they do in the case of Hinduism. Further, they 
do not deal with the triadic process of manifesta¬ 
tion, maintenance, and mergence of the universe 
as a whole, even as a non-cyclic process. 

In the Hindu tradition, from the noumenal 
point of view, the infinite Divine Reality in Its 
absolute or impersonal aspect (Brahman) not only 
serves as the supreme Spiritual Ground for the 
manifestation of the universe of space-time- 
causation by virtue of Its natural, inseparable, 
and inscrutable veiling-projecting Power called 
Maya, but also forms the Reality that gives sub¬ 
stance to the universe and its living and non¬ 
living entities which arise from It with distinctive 
names and forms in a spontaneous, natural 
manner like dreams or waves from the ocean. 
The waves of creation emerge, play for a while, 
and merge again into that ocean of Spiritual 
Reality or Absolute Consciousness, all the while 
remaining non-separate from It. This is cid- 
vilasa. Here Maya is ‘passive*. 

But when we as persons look at the same Divine 
Reality from the phenomenal point of view, we 
visualize It through the framework of space¬ 
time-causation from within the universe. The 
Divine Reality then is seen as the Divine Person 
(Ishvara), who is related to the universe as its 
Cause, and who possesses and controls Maya, 
which is now conceived as His ‘active’ Power. 
However, Ishvara does not cease to be the infinite 
Divine Reality, nor does the universe cease to 
be the manifestation of His Mayic Power which 
is inseparable from Him though possessed by Him. 


But since Ishvara too, being infinite, has no 
motive whatsoever in creating the universe, the 
creative activity is nothing but His Lila, that is, 
effortless ‘overflow of joy from within’ (p. 2). 
This is His ananda-vilasa. Thus the ‘passive’ 
Maya Power of the Divine Reality in Its imper¬ 
sonal aspect is expressed as the ‘active’ Lila of 
Its personal aspect by the Bhakti schools. The 
Divine Person plays with Jivas who are His own 
Lila-manifestations on the stage of the universe, 
assuming the dualistic relationship of the lover 
and the beloved. This Divine play reaches its 
highest climax when He plays with His Maya or 
Shakti (Dynamic Power) in its plenitude as the 
other partner, designated ‘Radha’ in Bengal 
Vaishnavism. 

The book under review is an admirably sys¬ 
tematic and deep study of the pervasive concept 
in Hindu tradition of the Divine Lila, both cn 
the cosmic and the earthly planes, with special 
reference to the theology and episodes in the 
manifestation of the Divine as Sri Krishna, the 
Divine Player par excellence. While the exten¬ 
sive literature of Bengal Vaishnavism is the prime 
source for the study of Krishna Lila, the author 
has also copiously drawn upon the Harivamsha, 
the Puranas such as Vishnu, Bhagavata, Matsya, 
Brahma-Vaivarta, etc., and also on a large num¬ 
ber of other religious and independent works 
dealing with the theory and psychology of Play, 
Though the subtitio says the work is a study of 
Krishna Lila it is not confined to the topic in 
any narrow theological sense. The work is far 
more comprehensive and studies with perspicacity 
all aspects of Lila, both theoretical and practical, 
not only with reference to Krishna but also with 
reference to Shiva and Devi, and other deities 
and the lives of saints. 

In the Introduction the author points out that 
‘play’ is the nearest translation of Lila, ‘for play 
expresses freedom; it is carefree and relatively 
unmotivated. Play is done for the fun of it, 
for no ulterior reason.... It is intrinsically satis¬ 
fying rather than instrumental. It is an end in 
itself.... Play and playful activities such as 
dancing, singing, emotional frenzy, and madness 
signify that man has exploded the confines of 
his pragmatic utilitarian nature and entered an 
“other” realm of freedom’ (p. xi). However, 
we may comprehensively define Divine Lila as 
‘the effortless spontaneous disport or sportive 
manifestation from inner exuberance by the 
Divine Infinite in any one 'or more of Its aspects 
of Sat-Chit-Ananda on the Relative plane.’ 

The author further points out that ‘while play 
is perhaps not a clastic feature of the divine in 
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all religions, in Hinduism it is typical of the gods 
and represents, I think, an appropriate expres¬ 
sion of the unconditional and transcendent nature 
of the divine in India’ (p. xi). 

The work consists of five chapters. Chapter I 
discusses the divine activity of the play of 
creation and world-dance. It also traces the 
gradual evc^ution of the concept of Lila from 
the concept of Maya—from the magical power of 
creation and assuming the forms of gods in the 
Rig-Veda, through the illusion-producing Power 
of the absolute impersonal Brahman, to the mys¬ 
terious, unpredictable, bewitching Power of the 
personal God or Ishvara, all being aspects of 
one and the same Maya (probably relating to the 
Sat-Chlt-Ananda aspects of the Reality), In the 
last sense, the exuberant disport of the Divine 
is termed Lila. The word ‘Lila’ as a terra for 
the Divine creatiem of the universe occurs, rnaybe 
for the first time specifically, in the Brahma- 
Sutras ('lokavattu lilarkaivalyam' —2.1.33), which 
is accepted by Shankara as equivalent to Maya. 
Then the divine Lilas of Shiva, Devi, Indra, and 
other deities are recounted from the relevant 
Puranas and other literature and evaluated. 

Chapter II is fully devoted to the Lilas of 
Krishna, whose variegated life in its entirety was 
a Lila. However, the author naturally focusses 
attention on the Vrindavan Krishna of Radha, 
the Gupis and the Gopalas, who has been the 
central figure of most Vaishnava schools, especially 
that of Bengal. The author has wisely reiterated 
the unworldly character of these I.ilas, and the 
severe moral and spiritual discipline necessary to 
understand them and to apply them in mlhoiui. 

Chapter III, deals with the expression of Lila- 
concepts in India in the religious activity of some 
cults, in art and dance forms, in festivals such as 
Holi, and in Kirtan and other expressions of 


Bhakti. The theory and practice of Bhakti and 
the development of rasas into bhavas is also luddly 
dealt with. Chapter IV further illustrates the ex¬ 
pression of Lila in the lives of historical saints 
like Chaitanya, Sri Ramakrishna, and a few 
others. 

Finally, Chapter V deals with expressions of 
Play in some non-Hindu traditions to show that 
Divine Lila is a widespread concept, though it 
has been primarily and systematically developed 
in India; and the author shows that a study of 
it will be of great help to all mankind to get 
release from tensions and to divinize their lives 
and transcend natural limitations. In .the Con¬ 
clusion it is pointed out that ‘man at play is 
reaching out ... for that superlative ease, in 
which even the body, freed from its earthly bur¬ 
den moves to the effortless measures of a heavenly 
dance’ (p. 281), 

In the light of this thorough study by a pro¬ 
fessor of the University of Chicago, these Hindu 
traditions, which were mostly ridiculed as immoral 
phantasies, reveal their deep significance to man¬ 
kind for a healthy and joyfully religious life. 
Similar studies of the different aspects of the 
vast Indian religious lore will lift them out of ob¬ 
scurity and free them from ignorant or perverted 
evaluations; they will then prove to be an in¬ 
estimable heritage of mankind, for India has 
been experimenting with religion in myriad ways 
in the course of her long history. 

There is a good selected Bibliography and a 
useful Index. The printing and get-up are fine, 
with an attractive reproduction of a metallic 
sculpture of dancing kaliya-mardana Krishna, 

SWAMI MuKHYANANOA 
Aelwrya, Probationers’ Training Centre 

Belur Math 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA’S BIRTHDAY 

The 145th Birthday celebration of Sri Ramakrishna falls on 
Monday, 18 February, 1980. 
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RAMAKRISHNA MISSION STUDENTS’ HOME 
MYLAPORE, MADRAS 

Report for Aprjl 1978 to March 1979 

The Students’ Home, which was started in 
1905 under the inspiration and guidance of Swam! 
Ramakrisiinananda, now comprises five institu¬ 
tions. The activities of these institutions during 
the year 1978-79 are described below. 

Hostel Section : This section, which is the 
Home proper, has two wings—the Junior Hostel 
which accommodates the boys of the Residential 
High School, and the Senior Hostel which 
accommodates both the boys of the Technical Insti¬ 
tute attached to the Home and the poor boys of the 
Ramakrishna Mission Vidyapith Vivekananda Col¬ 
lege, a separately run institution. Admissions are 
made on the basis of the students’ performance at 
the School Annual Examination or Public Examin¬ 
ation, and also on the means of the parents, 
orphans being given first preference. During the 
year the Junior Hostel had 184 inmates and the 
Senior Hostel 171, making a total of 355. The 
number of books in the General Library in the 
Senior Hostel at the end of the year was 2,861, 
including 591 in the textbook section. A number 
of periodicals w'cre received free for the Reading 
Room. Important festivals and birthdays of 
saints and sages were celebrated in a fitting man¬ 
ner. All the inmates and the staff and students 
of the Residential Technical Institute and the Sri 
Ramakrishna Centenary Primary School formed 
a colourful procession to the Ramakrishna Math, 
Mylapore, on the birthdays of Bhagawan Sri 
Ramakrishna, the Holy Mother Sri Sarada Devi, 
Swami Vivekananda and Swami Ramakrishna- 
nanda, with a decorated chariot carrying their 
portraits. 

Residential High School : The medium of in¬ 
struction in this institution is Tamil. There are 
five standards VI to X. Spinning, weaving, 
and gardening are provided in the arts and crafts 
department, and physical education is compulsory 
for all classes. The strength during the year was 
184. 

Residential Technical Institute : Here a three- 
year Diploma Course in Mechanical Engineering 
is provided, with three electives offered ; Ma¬ 
chine Shop Technology, Automobile Technology, 
and Farm and Equipment Technology. The Post- 
Diploma Course in Automobile Engineering was 
suspended during the year due to paucity of 


funds, but there are plans to make it an evening 
course in the next academic year. There was a 
total of 132 students. 

Sri Ramakrishna Centenary Primary School: 
This institution, situated in Mylapore, has 
standards I to V. The enrolment at the end of 
the year was 417, consisting of 237 boys and 180 
girls. 

Middle School ; This village school in Mallian- 
karanai, Chingleput District, has standards I to 
VIII. Agriculture is taught as a pre-vocational 
subject. There were during the year 211 students 
—164 boys and 47 girls. Midday meals were 
served to 10 children daily. In the hostel 
attached to the school there were 30 boarders, 
of whom 20 belonged to Scheduled Castes and 10 
to Backward Classes. 

Besides these five institutions, the new Agro- 
Industrial Service Centre has been added as a 
valuable part of the Home’s services to the poor. 
Two mobile vans fitted with all necessary equip¬ 
ment have been acquired to carry out on-thc-spot 
preventive maintenance to agricultural tractors. 
These vans go to the villages once a month and 
carry out whatever minor repairs are necessary 
and service the tractors whose owners have be¬ 
come members of the scheme. During the year 
the number of clients registered for monthly ser¬ 
vicing crossed 100. A number of boys are also 
given training in tractor-repair through this 
programme. 

Donations : In order to enable the Rama¬ 
krishna Mission Students’ Home to carry on and 
improve its services to the people of Tamil Nadu, 
the generous public is requested to contribute 
liberally. All donations are exempt from Income- 
tax and may be sent to : The Secretary, Rama¬ 
krishna Mission Students’ Home, Mylapore, 
Madras-600 004. 

RAMAKRISHNA MISSION VIDYAPITH 
PURULIA, WEST BENGAL 

Report for April 1978 to March 1979 

Residential School : This institution, founded 
in 1958, is outstanding among other things for 
the remarkable planning of its campus which 
bears testimony to the glorious heritage of Indian 
art and architecture. Instruction is offered in 
both Bengali and English mediums. Active 
participation in the various co-curricular activiffes 



—likci music, painting and drawing, debate, drama, 
etc.—is required. And though participation in 
the hobby programme is optional, a majority of 
the boys devote their leisure hours to the eighteen 
hobby clubs connected with electronics, physics, 
chemistry, life science, photography, geography, 
Bengali, English, Hindi, etc. The numerous 
festivals—religious, cultural and national —^held 
each year constitute an integral part of the com¬ 
munity life In the Vidyapith. As of March 31, 
1979, the school had a strength of 637 students. 

Arogya Bhavan : An Indoor and outdoor hos¬ 
pital is maintained for the inmates of the Vidya¬ 
pith which has 24 beds, O.P.D., an X-ray unit 
and a small laboratory. 

Pre-basic School : This institution providc.s 
instruction to the children of nearby villages. 

Allopathic Charitable Dispensary : The Kames- 
warlall Singhania Arogya Bhavan provides free 
consultation and allopathic drugs to the poor 
people of the locality. During the year it served 
35,338 patients. FiirlheVmorc, a health survey 
was made of 30 neighbouring villages, which was 
followed up by the institution of tlirec new and 
special clinics : a .tubetculosis clinic, leprosy 
clinic and immunization clinic. Also, 1979 being 
the International Year of the Child, the Vidya¬ 
pith began a programme to immunize all children 
below 5 years of age in the adjoining 30 villages 
with Triple Antigen and Polio Vaccine. 

Audio-visual Unit : 'this mobile unit, equipped 
with 16 mm and 35 mm projectors, screened 62 
historical and religious films in dillercnt parts 
of the district. 

Relief and Rural Uplift Work : The students 
and staff of the Vidyapith donated Rs. 2,000, 
and Rs, 6,100 was collected from the public to¬ 
wards the relief of flood victims in West Bengal 
in 1978. About 1,500 pieces of old clothing were 
distributed. 

Donation : All donations to the Raffiftkrishna 
Mission Vidyapith are exempt from Income-tax, 
and may be addressed to The Secretary, Rama- 
Krishna Mission Vidyapith, Vivekanandanagar, 
Purulia-723 147 (W.B.). 

RAMAKRISHNA MISSION ASHRAMA 
CHANDIGARH 

Report for April 1978 to March 1979 

Spiritual and Cultural: Ram-Nam Sankirtan 


conducted fortnightly in the Ashrama shrine. 
The birthdays of various prophets and incarna¬ 
tions are observed, and there is special worship 
on the birthdays of Sri Ramakrishna, the Holy 
Mother Sarada Devi and Swami Vivekananda, 
as well as for Durga Puja and Shiva Ratri. Regu¬ 
lar weekly lectures and classes in Hindi and 
English are conducted by the Secretary Swami and 
others at the Ashrama. 

The library continued its home-lending service 
for members during the year, the total number of 
books being 1,634, and the number issued being 
336. The book-sales section, which provides the 
publications of the Ramakrishna Order in English, 
Sanskrit, Hindi and Punjabi, was more active 
than ever before. 

The combined public celebrations of the birth 
anniversaries of Sri Ramakrishna, the Holy 
Mother and Swami Vivekananda were held from 
March 16 to 22, 1979. The programme included 
lectures in Hindi and English, special discourses 
in Hindi on Rama-CItaritainanas, devotional 
songs and Narayana-Seva in the form of distri¬ 
bution of fruits, biscuits, and games-materials to 
the handicapped children at ‘Saket’. The general 
theme of the celebrations was ‘The Life and 
Message of Sri Rmnakrishna, the Holy Mother 
Sarada Devi and Swami Vivekananda, with 
Stress on Real Revolution for the Good of Man¬ 
kind through Enlightenment of Mind and Trans¬ 
formation of Character’, 

Medical : During the year the Free Homoeo¬ 
pathic Dispensary resumed its service, which had 
been suspended the previous year. The total num¬ 
ber of patients served was 1,152, new cases num¬ 
bering 275. 

Educational : As usual, the Vivekananda 
Students’ Home for college boys provided accom¬ 
modation for 40 students. 

Relief : In response to the calls for funds to 
carry on relief work among the flood victims in 
Delhi, Bihar and West Bengal, the Chandigarh 
Ashrama collected Rs. 8,725. 

Donations for the maintenance of the Ashrama 
and its activities may be sent to The Secretary, 
Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, Sector 15-B, 
Cbaindigarh-160016. ^1 donations are exempt 
is from Income-tax. 
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The Middle-East Imbroglio 

Even long before the old patriarcli Abraham folded his tent and set out 
with his aged wife Sarah and nephew Lot in search of the Promised Land, the 
Middle East had been the hotbed of troubles. The descendents of Abraham 
only converted into altar tire what had already been burning there. It is doubtful 
whether there is any other part of the globe which is socio-politically more active 
and unstable than the deserts and barren hills of the Middle East. There 
originated the oldest civilizations of Egypt and Mesopotamia; there flourished 
the turbulent kingdoms of Babylon, Assyria, Israel and Persia ; there were fought 
some of the most destructive battles of ancient times; there ruled some of the 
most powerful monarchs like Tiglath Pilesar, Sargon, Nebuchadnezzer and 
Darius ; there preached Hammurabi, Mo.ses, Zoroaster, Jesus and Mohammed ; 
three world religions, Judaism, Christianity and Islam, rose there : and two 
great scriptures, the Bible and the Quran, were compiled there. 

By the flrst century a.o. history seemed to have spent itself in the Middle 
East. But it blazed forth again six centuries later through Islam which spread across 
half the world like wildfire and produced a new civilization of dazzling splendour. 
A thousand years later, with the Renaissance and Industrial Revolution, the 
centre of gravity of history seemed to have shifted to Europe and America. 
But the discovery of oil and its technological importance, and the change in the 
geopolitical situation caused by the creation of Israel, have once again produced 
a new awakening in the Middle East. Keraal Ataturk’s liquidation of the 
Caliphate was the fust sign that the age of Haroun al Rashid and Suleiman the 
Magiiilicent was coming to an end, and a new spirit was animating the desert. 
The recent attack on the Grand Mosque of Mecca and the Iranian revolution 
are not isolated events but arc the result of the clash of tradition and modernity, 
and are a part of the dialectics of social change. The influence of Marxism and 
the return of the exiled children of Abraham are bound to have far-reaching 
con.scqucnccs. History is once again ablaze in that region. 

It was the inability of political leaders in the U.S.A. to evaluate the 
nature and power of historical forces that led to that nation’s recent humiliating 
experience in Iran. Let no country underestimate the importance of the ferment 
going on in the Middle East. The storm of revolution in Iran may soon blow 
over. But there is no doubt that the desert has once again unleashed tremendous 
forces and, since the philosophy of life there has always been one based on 
intolerance and a cult of violence, these forces may not conduce to peace in 
the world. 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA MATH 

CONTAI, MIDNAPUR 

(Estd. 1913) 

AN APPEAL 


Swami Vivekananda has said “The Tapas and the other hard yogas that 
were practised in other Yugas do no t work now. What Is needed in this Yuga 
is giving, helping others. What is meant by Dana ? The highest of gifts is the 
giving of spiritual knowledge, the next is the giving of secular knowledge, and 
the next is the saving of life, the last is giving food and drink.” Swami Vivek- 
' ananda founded the Raniakrishna Math and the Ramakrishna Mission with a view 
to serve humanity by catering for them all these needs. 


The Ramakrishna Math and the Ramakrishna Mission Sevashrama, Contai, 
which are the branch centres of the Raniakiishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission, 
serve the general public by providing them with the means for fulfilling their various 
needs by running a Library, a Charitable Dispensary and a Students* Home. They 
also carry out temporary relief work during some natural calamities. They give 
pecuniary help to the poor and the needy- 

As Swami Vivekananda has said, “The highest gift that can be given to 
man, is the spiritual gift.” This the centre tries to give through worship at the 
Temple and by organising classes and lectures. The Temple of the Ramakrishna 
Math, Contai is a very small one and is inadequate for accommodating all the 
worshippers that come to the Math. Hence there is a great need for expanding 
and renovating the present temple. The Math has now drawn up a plan to build 
a new temple which will be an extension of the present shrine. The present shrine 
will be incorporated into the new temple as Nat Mandir. The total cost of the 
temple with a marble Statue and an altar is estimated to be Rs. 1,20,000/- 

We appeal to the generous public who have faith in the eternal values of 
life to come forward and strengthen our hands by contributing as much as they 
can for this noble cause. 

Swami Aptakamananda 

President 


N.B.—All donations are exempt from Income-tax. 
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SRINAD BHAGAVATA MAHAPURANA 

SANSKRIT TEST 
WITH 

A NEW ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


SWAMI TAPASYANANDA 


The greatness of Srimad Bhagavata as the most conspicuous work on 
Bhakti and Jnana, with an appeal to everyman, needs no elaboration. There 
have been some translation of the Text in English, but they arc mostly out of 
print, and none available contains the original with translation. So Swami 
Tapasyananda, who has a number of literary works to his credit, has undertaken 
the immense task of rendering the Bhagavata into lucid English. It is hoped that 
the translation will instil even into non*Sanskrit knowing readers the devotional 
fervour that characterizes the Text. 

The publication, which will run to a total of 2,000 pages at least will be 
issued in four well-bound volumes. Crown 4 vo size, within the next two years. 
The first volume is already in the press, and the remaining arc in an advanced 
stage of preparation. 


Lovers of devotional literature can help this good cause with donations 
and / or by becoming pre-publication buyers by paying Rs. 250/- exclusive of 
postage. It is estimated that a set of four volumes will cost about Rs. 350/- 
when finally published. Ths pre-publication concession extends upto 30th June 
1980. Those who cannot pay the pre-publication price in one instalment may 
pay in three instalments of Rs. 100+100+ 50 before 30th June, 1980. 

All donations to Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras, are exarapt from Income 
Tax under Section 80-G of the Income Tax Act. 

All cheques and drafts are to be drawn in favour of Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
Madras. All branches of the Syndicate Bank all over India have been authorized 
to collect donations and subscriptions free of Bank commission. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA MATH 


MYLAPORE, MADRAS--600 004 
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Arise! Awake! And slop not till the Goal is reached. 

INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

"Truth is one ; sof^cs cuil It hy various names" 
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1 May ihc winds blow bliss to us who 
arc devoted to truth May the rivers flow 
yivin^f us bliss May the plants be blissful 
to us. 

Rg-Veda 1.90.6 

2 May tile iiighi and the dawn be bliss* 
ful Ma> the very dust of the earth give 
Us bliss May the sky, our father, shower 
bliss ou no. 

Rg-Veda 1.90.7 

3. May the fruit bearing trees give us 
Miss May the sun be blissful to us. May 
the cows bring us bliss. 

lig-Veda 1.90.8 

4. May Mitia,’ Vatuna.2 Aryaman,® 
India, Hrhaspati,^ and Visnu of wide stride® 
grant us happiness and freedom from 
didicLiliif'-' 

Rg-Veda 1.90.9 


♦ 'Ihe muHtias given below are .^ell-known and akKIv used 'Ihe first three verses, 
collectively called Madhu-ntuntius. fonn one ol the most bcruitiful prajers that ever 
welled up m the human hcait. 1 h** purified mmd ot the Vedu- Rsi saw only the bliss of 
Brahman in everything. These are impoitani nwntrov which loim a part of the sacred 
Trimparna-manirai chanted bv the sannvasitis for sell-piiii'ication, expiation of sin. and 
enlightenment. These prayers create an dttiliide ot l;iendliiiess and acceptance towards 
the world around us where people usualls sec nothing but sliile and evil. 

Mitra means the sun, the presiding deity of day 
2. Vanina, according toSayana, here stands for the presiding deity of night. 

3* Aryaman also ^neans the sun. the conttollcr of both d.iy and night. 

4* Bfhaspati is the teacher of gods. 

According to SSyapa. this is an allusion to Viynu's incarnation as Vamana. !t may 
also mean that Vispu is all-pervading. 

The word sam according to Sayai?a means joy or well-being and freedom from 
Irottbles. It is a word which expresses blessing. 




ABOUT THIS mjMBER 


Prayer, worship and meditation are the 
three successive disciplines or stages on the 
path Oft Bhakti. This month’s editorial 
discuss^ the nature and importance of 
prayer as a preliminary spiritual practice. 

Meditation is a state of higher concentra¬ 
tion which is difficult to attain without 
creating a meditative mood. Swami 
Adiswarananda, Head of the Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda Centre in New York, and a 
former editor of Prabuddha Bharata, dis¬ 
cusses lucidly some of the factors that 
govern this higher mood, in the second 
instalment of his article the mood for 
MEDITATION. His insightful observations on 
holy company, control of speech, purity of 
food, steadfastness, service, discrimination, 
japa, etc. are sure to prove helpful to sin¬ 
cere spiritual aspirants. 

We opened a forum for inter-religious 
understanding in the March issue with a 
brilliant article man’s DtAiootcAL nature 
AND THE DlAlOGUr OF Rl LIGIONS by Fr. 
John B. Chottimattam, Ph.D, (Theol.), 
Ph.D. (Phil) of the Catholic order of C.M.I. 
In the second and concluding instalment 
the author, who is at present an As.sov;iatc 
Professor of philosophy at Fordham Univer¬ 
sity, New York, points out that true inter¬ 
religious dialogue becomes fruitful and 
beneficial only when it is based on certain 
presuppositions. We hope the article. 


which is a product of mature thinking, 
experience and deep scholarship, will 
stimulate more thinking on the role ofj 
religion as a witness ,to divine love and al| 
unifying force in human life. 

As a centennial homage to the memory 
of Sri Ramana Maharshi, who served as 
a beacon light to innumerable seekers of 
God during the first half of the present; 
century, we aie publishing a brief life- 
sketch of the sage of arunachala and a 
collection of his luminous teachings on 
self-enquiry. 

Prof. Santosh Kumar Chatterjee, M.A., 
Former Head of the Department of English, 
Maharaja Manindra College, Calcutta, 
stresses the importance of traditional values 
in the article our ioucaiion and riarma¬ 
ment IN FAITH. 

Several Western scholars have criticized 
the Vedantic view of life as escapist. With 
a view to refuting this criticism Dr. Vinita 
Wanchoo. M.A., M.A., D.Phil., in the 
second instalment of Is vfdanta a phil¬ 
osophy OF i SCAPE? first examines the 
psychology of escape. Then she takes up 
an analysis of the symptoms of escape that 
the critics have found in the Hindu way of 
life like pessimism, denial of life, asceticism, 
quietism, etc. This study is based on exten¬ 
sive research. 


‘'What is this idea of Bhakti without renunciation? 


It is most pernicious.” 


— The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 

Vol. 8, Pp. 278 



PRAYER AS A SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINE 

(EDITORIAL) 


There is hardly anyone who has not prayed 
at some time or other in his life. When a 
baby feels hungry or discomfort it cries. 
To its mother at least, it is an unarticulatcd 
^ prayer, and she runs to it and attends to its 
(needs. In a way, every wish may be 
regarded as an unutlered prayer. In this 
sense even an atheist or a materialist prays ; 
only in his case he prays to himself. 

Prayers may be grouped into two main 
divisions : secular and spiritual. Secular 
prayers arc for the fulfilment of worldly 
desires and needs. Life is full of uncer¬ 
tainties, and in the life of every person come 
times when he finds himself in the grip of 
forces wliich are beyond his control. Con¬ 
fronted with fear and* de.spair, buffeted by 
sorrows and difficulties, millions of people 
turn to God in prayer. 

There is no need to go deep into the 
question whether such prayers arc answered 
and if so, how it can be reconciled with 
the law of Karma, for our purpose here 
is only to study the second type of prayer, 
namely, spiritual prayer—prayer practised 
as a spiritual discipline. 

Spiritual prayer 

The main purpose of spiritual prayer is 
to seek divine assistance in attaining moral 
purity and spiritual progress. A true devotee 
of God prays not for material things, which 
are after all transitory, but for .spiritual 
enlightenment. Prayer represents the first 
stage in the aspirant’s struggle for higher 
consciousness. 

Even those who do not believe in a 
Personal God or in the efficacy of prayer 
are advised to pray for others in order to 
free themselves from thoughts of hatred, 
jealousy and selfishness which are inimical 
to their own spiritual progress. Prayer in 


this sense is only a way of purifying one¬ 
self by sending good thoughts to others. 
Since ail individual minds are parts of a 
cosmic mind, this kind of prayerful think¬ 
ing may help others. One may thus render 
service to others in silence—a form of 
menial Karma-yoga. 

All the great religions of the world teach 
prayer. Among them Christianity gives the 
greatest importance to it, Chri.st himself 
prayed long hours and taught his followers 
to ‘watch and pray’. His apostle St. Paul’s 
exhortation to ‘pray without ceasing’ is 
famous. Origen, a great third century 
Chri.stian theologian of Alexandria, says 
that to pray for earthly things is disobedience 
to God. St. Augustine points out that the 
purpose of prayer is not to instruct God but 
to elevate man. to bring man round to what 
he ought to desire- desire for God. Prayer 
for St. Thomas Aquinas is concerned only 
with man’s faith and contemplation of God’s 
love. Mcister Eckhaii regards each prayer 
as a part of the eternal foresight of God. To 
St. Teresa of Avila prayer is (he only door 
to those mystical graces that the Lord 
bestows upon the soul. 

In Hinduism prayer once dominated the 
life of the people during the Vedic period. 
But later on worship, meditation and 
enquiry almost completely replaced it. 
Though the common people still prayed, 
prayer as a spiritual discipline was seldom 
stressed by the great teachers. It may be 
said that in modern times Sri Ramakrishna 
has revived it. In the Gospel of Sri Rama- 
krislma one finds tlie Master recommending 
prayer on several occasions. Once a devotee 
asked him, ‘Then what is the way, sir?’ 
Sri Ramakrishna answered, ‘Prayer and the 
company of holy men.’ After explaining 
the benefits of holy company, the Master 
continued, ‘There is another way : earnestly 
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praying to God. God is our very own. We 
should say to Him : “O God, what i.s Thy 
nature? Reveal Thyself to me. Thou 
must reveal Thyself to me; for why else 
hast Thou created me?”’ Another day M, 
the author of the book, told him, ‘God 
gives to some full spiritual consciousness, 
and others He keeps in ignorance.’ Immed¬ 
iately the Master corrected him: ‘No, 
, that is not so. One should pray to God 
with a longing heart. God certainly listens 
to prayer if it is sincere. There is no doubt 
about it.’i What Sri Ramakrisbna meant 
was that through sincere prayer everyone 
could overcome his inherent limitations and 
gain spiritual experience by God’s grace. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s divine consort Sri 
Sarada Devi also emphasizes the importance 
of prayer very much in her teachings. 
Among the direct disciples of Sri Rama- 
krishna, Swami Brahmananda and Swami 
Shivananda (Mahapurush Maharaj) teach 
constant prayer to God as an important 
spiritual practice.^ 

The two highways 

A unique feature of Hinduism is that it 
offers to humanity two great highways 
(mdrgor) to liberation : the path of knowl¬ 
edge {jnana marga) and the path of devo¬ 
tion (bhakti margd). From time immemorial 
these two seemingly contradictory paths 
have coexisted within its fold, giving to it 
great dynamism and adaptability. 

These two highways represent two funda¬ 
mentally different orientations of the 
human soul to the ultimate Reality. In 


1* M, The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, trans. 
Swami Nikhilananda (Madras : Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, 1974), pp. 21-22 and 196. 

Cf. The Eternal Companion (Madras : Sri 
Ramakrishna Math, 1971), pp. 166, 183, 255; 
For Seekers of Go3, trans. Swami Vividish- 
ananda and Swami Gambhirananda (Calcutta: 
Advaita Ashrama, 1975), pp. 1-2, 66, 151 and 
passim. 


jnana marga the ultimate Reality is regarded 
as impersonal and without attributes, where¬ 
as in the path of Bhakti It is regarded as 
personal with or without a human form.^ 
Secondly, jhana marga emphasizes self-| 
effort while bhakti niarga is the path of 
divine grace. Thirdly, the path of Jnana is 
subject-oriented; it is an enquiry into the 
true nature of Reality as the subject. The 
path of Bhakti is object-oriented; it is an 
attempt to realize the true nature of God 
as the highest object and establish a true 
relationship with Him. The path of Bhakti 
involves what Martin Buber calls ‘1 and 
Thou’ relationship .between the soul and 
God. The path of Jhana involves ‘I-That’ 
relationship, as the Advaitic interpretation 
of tat tvam asi clearly shows; but even this 
relationship is illusory, and what jnana 
marga establishes is not a relationship but 
the real nature of the transcendent Self. 

‘I-Thou’ relationship can be expressed 
in three ways : prayer, worship and medita¬ 
tion. These are the three most important 
disciplines of the path of Bhakti and 
represent three successive stages in it. 

Prayer, worship, meditation 

In Hinduism, prdrthand, the Sanskrit 
word for prayer, always means petitionary 
prayer and has been given only limited 
importance. It means asking God for help 
to free oneself from the hold of the senses 
and turn away from the darkness of ignor¬ 
ance to the light of Truth. It is tbie first 
stage in the struggle for higher conscious¬ 
ness in which the aspirant, realizing his 
limitations, opens his heart to divine power 
and light. It is in effect a movemtent from 
God to the soul. 

Worship is offering something to God— 
it may be a material object or one’s own 
body, mind and soul. The Vedic yajna or 
sacrifice meant this : devatoddtiena dravya- 
tydgafi (‘sacrificing things for the sake of 
the Deity’). Worship shifts the focus of 
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man’s activities from the ego to the Divine 
and detaches the soul from ^external objects. 
It is primarily a movement from the soul to 
God. 

As a result of these two movements, the 
soul draws closer to God. This act of 
approaching God is what dhyana or medi¬ 
tation means. The V^edantic term for 
meditation is updsand which literally means 
‘sitting near’—sitting near God. 

So then, prayer, worship and meditation 
represent three degwcs of the development 
of intimacy between the soul and God. 
One begins spiritual life by asking God for 
favours, then starts offering things to Him, 
and finally succeeds in going nearer to Him. 
These three steps also represent three stages 
in the progr,essive transformation of the 
aspirant’s consciousness. When Christ in 
the Sermon on the Mount speaks about 
asking, seeking ^and knocking at the door, 
he is referring to these threie stages— 
prayer, worship and meditation respectively. 

In the history of Vedic Hinduism we can 
clearly sefi the development of these three 
attitudes or steps. The Vedas are divided 
into four parts: Mantra, Brahmana. 
Aranyaka, and Upanisad, which according 
to modern scholars weric composed at four 
successive periods. The Mantra portion 
mostly contains hymns and prayers. The 
Brahmana portion deals with rituals and 
rites of worship. The Aranyakas mostly 
discuss various types of meditation. The 
Upani^ads also contain meditations, but 
they arie chiefly a record of the direct 
experiences of the sages. 

With the decline of Vedic culture, the 
Mantra portion lost its hold on the people, 
and pray<er gradually lost its importance as 
a spiritual discipline. The Gayatn is 
practically the only prayer that now 
remains of what was once an important and 
widespread spiritual practice in ancient 
India. Vedic rituals were replaced by new 
rituals. The ^meditations of the Aranyakas 
were forgotten, and new types of medita¬ 


tion on various deities and the yoga of 
Patanjali took their place. Gradually con¬ 
centration became the most important test 
and form of spiritual practic<e. Even the 
fihakti schools could not escape the influ¬ 
ence of contemplation. 

Prayer in Christianity 

If Hinduism neglected prayer, Christianity 
raised it above all other disciplines. During 
the Middle Ages, Christian spirituality 
recognized three discipline : meditation 
{meditatio), prayer {oralio) and contempla¬ 
tion {contemplcaid). Christian meditation 
corresponds, not to what is called dhyana 
in Hinduism (which is nowadays translated 
as ‘meditation’), but to manana or ricflection 
which follows reading. Prayer during the 
early centuries did not have any definite 
method and each individual was free to 
pray in his owft way. This kind of prayer 
later on came to be called Affective Prayer 
(which corresponds to pnlrthand in 
Hinduism) and, when simplified and 
reduced to a single formula or a ‘silent 
interior gaze’, came to be called Prayer of 
Simplicity or Prayer of the HiCart (which 
corresponds to dhyana in Hinduism). Con¬ 
templation was regarded more as an 
experience resulting from meditation and 
prayer than as a discipline. It meant an 
intimate knowledge of God which was 
God’s free and loving gift to the soul. In 
this sense it corresponds to samddhi of 
Hinduism. 

However, owing to the influence of the 
great Spanish mystics of the sixteenth 
century and the French mystics of the 
seventeenth century, all spiritual disciplines 
came to be included under the blanket term 
‘prayer’, a di.stinction being made between 
‘vocal prayer’ (meaning the chanting of 
hymns in choir and private recitations) and 
‘mental prayer’. Mental prayer came to be 
divided into two : Active Prayer and 
Passive Prayer, also called Infused Prayer. 
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Of these, Active Prayer is a state in which 
prayer is done with self-effort, and con¬ 
sists of thficc progressive stages or degrees: 
Meditation (or Discursive Prayer)^ Affective 
Prayer and Prayer of Simplicity. Passive or 
Infused Prayer is contemplation. It is a state 
of transcendence free from self-effort in which 
the soul experiences union with God, which 
according to St. Teresa consists of four 
stages or degrees. By including all these 
different disciplines under one common 
term ‘Prayer’, what is really implied is that 
a prayerful attitude, an attitude of sub¬ 
mission to God. is maintained throughout 
one’s spiritual life. It is important to keep 
in mind that it is only Affective Prayer, 
meaning a free and informal personal prayer 
to God, that corresponds to the pro/1liana 
of Hinduism. For the remaining type.s of 
Christian ‘prayer’ Hinduism uses different 
technical terms like mamma, dhyamt, 
sanuulhi, etc. 

Nature of prdrthana 

In Christian spirituality there are two 
definitions of prayer which have come down 
from very ancient times. One is that of 
Clement of Alexandria : ‘Prayer is a con¬ 
versation with God.’ The other is that of 
John Damascene and Evagrius of Pontus : 
‘Prayer is the raising of the soul to God’. 
It is the first definition that corresponds to 
the Hindu concept of prdrthana. (The 
second definition is more general and can 
be applied to all the differ.ent forms of 
Christian ‘prayer’, bu^t specially to Christian 
mysticism.) 

Prjdrtfmnd or prayer is ‘speaking t(> God’. 
It represents the first attempt of the ordinary 
human soul to approach God. Just as our 
meeting with our ficllowmen takes the form 
of a dialogue, so also the first meeting of 
the soul with God takes the form of an inner 
dialogue. It is the first effort of the soul to 
express its spiritual aspiration, for that is 
the only way the infant soul can orientate 


itself to the supreme Reality. Just as a 
child speaks about its needs to its parents 
Or a student .seeks guidance from a teacher 
or a servant places his problems before his 
master, so does the soul speak frankly to 
the Lord about its difficulties, needs and 
wishes. It is by expressing its needs that 
the child goes closer to its parents and 
understands its relationship to them. In the 
same way, prayer takes the soul closer to 
God and reveals its relationship with Him. 
It is this ‘speaking’ to God and dependence 
on His grace that distinguish prayer from 
other disciplines. 

Though God is unseen, prayer is not a 
monologue. It is a mystic interior exchange 
with the unseen divine Partner going on 
through the medium of faith. A true 
devotee docs not feel that God is unknown 
or does not respond. His burning faith 
makes God a living Presence. It is this 
continual exercise of faith that makes 
prayer a spiritual discipline. 

The next question is, how to pray? 

Talks with those whom we love are 
always personal and informal. The interior 
conversation with God, or prayer, too must 
be intensely personal, natural, spontaneous. 
Each individual must be free to pray in 
his own way. Let him begin praying in any 
way that i-s possible for him. Prayer itself 
will guide him about how to proceed fur¬ 
ther, and will perfect his prayer. 

Nevertheless, all people do not have 
equal capacity to pray, and may not be 
clear about what to pray for. Even those 
who habitually pray may not he always in 
a mood to pray. To help such people, for¬ 
mal prayers have been composed by 
illumined seers. In Hinduism the most 
famous and popular of these formal prayers 
are the GayatrT and the Abhyaroha Mantra: 
‘Lead me from the unreal to the Real, from 
darkness to Light, and from death to 
Immortality.’^ One may make use of these 


3* Bfhaddratfyaka Upanifod 1.3.28. 
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prayers now and thdn as guidelines, but 
true prayer is something welling up from 
the depths of one’s heart naturally according 
to the soul’s extreme. needs. 

Prayer can be done in two ways: 
externally and internally. In external prayer 
one stands or sits before an image or picture 
of the Lord, preferably in a temple or one’s 
own private shrine, and gazing at the image 
pours forth one’s heart in a fervent appeal. 
In internal prayer onfi sits with closed 
eyes, visualizes the Lord’s image in the 
heart, and appeals to Him mentally. 

Wrong notions about prayer 

Some people seem to think that prayer 
would reduce them to the position of a 
beggar which is beneath their dignity. 
Ignorance and egoism lie at the root of such 
thinking. In begging there is no relation¬ 
ship between t&e beggar and the begged. 
But spiritual prayer is addressed not to a 
total stranger, but to a Being who is the 
Soul of one’s soul, the Ru.Ver of the universe, 
one’s eternal and inseparable Beloved. 
When a child expresses his needs, his 
parents do not think it to he begging; they 
only give him what really belongs to him. 
Similarly, prayer is only a way of preparing 
ourselves to receive what is really ours by 
divine right. When a student approaches a 
teacher for instruction, it is not considered 
begging. Prayer is only seeking guidance 
from the eternal Guru, the Teacher of all 
teachers. 

Another wrong notion about prayer is 
that it is only a form of a.spiration. But, 
as St, Tcricsa has pointed out, Tt is one 
thing to desire the grace of devotion, and 
quite another .thing to ask God for it.’ 
Aspiration becomes effective only when 
converted into a spiritual disciplin,e. This 
can be done in several ways, and among 
these prayer is one of the simplest. Prayer 
is mere aspiration; it is the soul’s dialogue 
with God. 


Another notion, though not wrong, is 
that prayer is only a lower form of 
spiritual practice meant for beginners. This 
is indeed true, for prayer may be regarded 
as the kindergarten of spiritual life. But 
when'll comes to spiritual life, most of the 
people ar,e mere babies and need a kinder¬ 
garten. In these days yoga and meditation 
are becoming vei7 populaii, and millions 
of people in the East and the West are 
practising them. But not many people 
seem to understand that dhyana or true 
meditation is a fairly advanced stage of 
concentration. A large number of people 
seem to spend tli.cir whole life trying to 
meditate. For many, meditation itself acts 
a.s a trap preventing them from moving 
forward. Attempting higher degrees of 
concentration without fulfilling the primary 
conditions is one of the main causes for 
failure in spiritual life. Unreal things can¬ 
not change one’s life. It is always good to 
remember that a simple prayer which an 
aspirant can do, which is real to him, can 
transform his life far more than a higher 
.spiritual technique which is unreal to him 
because it is beyond his capacity. 

Functions of prayer 

‘lliis divine Maya of Mine is difficult to 
overcome; tho.se who take refuge in M,e 
alone cross over this illusion,’ says Sn 
Rrsna.** Spiritual power is nece.ssary in 
order to overcome the obstacles and gain 
spiritual experience. Just as physical 
strength comes from the food provided by 
the physical universe and knowledge comes 
from ideas originating in the mental 
universe, so also spiritual power comes 
from God. At the unseen touch of the 
golden rays of God’s grac^; the lotus of the 
heart bursts into bloom. The main pur¬ 
pose of prayer is to seek divine power. 
Says Sri Ramakrishna, ‘Through prayer all 


*• Bhagavad-GUi 7.14, 
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individual souls can be united to the 
Supreme Soul. Every house has a connec* 
tion for gas, and gas can be obtained from 
the main storage-tank of the Gas Company. 
Apply to the Company, and it will arrange 
for your supply of gas. Then your house 
will be lighted.’s There is an inner resis¬ 
tance in all of us to the free flow of divine 
power. This resistance is offered by the 
ego. Sri Ramakrishna used to say, ‘Rain 
water does not collect on a mound.’ Prayer 
reduces the inner resistance and opens the 
heart to grace. 

True meditation is a state of relaxation, 
calmness. The mind becomes relaxed and 
calm only when it feels security and is 
diCtached from desires. Life is full of uncer¬ 
tainties and difficulties and modern condi¬ 
tions of living have increased man’s 
anxiety and feeling of insecurity. The best 
way to overcome fear and in.*ecurity is to 
constantly pray to the supreme Lord, the 
controller of the destinies of all beings. 
Even those who practise japa and medita¬ 
tion have to pass through dark periods 
when they feel forlorn and hopeless. During 
such arid periods prayer gives great support 
to the soul. Says St. John of the Cross, 
‘In all our necessities, trials and afflictions, 
there is no better nor safer remedy than 
prayer, and hope that God will provide for 
us in His own way.’ 

Meditation is the conscious, s.eif-directed 
focussing of a continuous stream of 
thoughts on a mental object. This becomes 
possible only if the mind (or, to be more 
precise, the will) is free from the hold of 
external objects and desires. This with¬ 
drawal of the mind or the will is called 
pratyahUra. One way to do this is repeated 
practice. But especially during the early 
stages of spiritual life most aspirants find 
this too difficult. Intense prayer, however, 
quickly accomplishes it. Prayer is the 
Bhakta’s way of practising pratyahara. 


5- The Gospel, p. 139. 


Every man is capable of a certain degree 
of concentration on external objects or even 
on mental images, provided he likes them. 
The main difficulty is in concentrating the 
mind at a higher centre of consciousness. 
For this two conditions are to be fulfilled. 
The higher spiritual centre should be 
developed and made active to some extent. 
And then the will and mental energies must 
be given a higher turn. Prayer accompli.shes 
both these tasks. Prayer is the best way 
to stimulate the heart-centre. After a day’s 
distracting work you feel that your mental 
energies have got scattered in different parts 
of the body, and it is difficult for you to 
meditate. When this happens, try intense 
prayer. You will find prayer quickly 
gathers up the energies at the heart-centre 
and you feel a new access of strength. 
Prayer not only detaches the will but 
focusses it upward. If the mind is not 
lifted to a higher centre through prayer, 
the spiritual aspirant who tries to meditate 
very often runs the risk of concentrating on 
lower thoughts. 

Another danger is, if the mind is not 
lifted up, it may sink into tamas, inertia, 
and be overpow.cred by sleep. That is why 
meditation very often ends up in sleep. The 
best way to avoid drowsiness during 
meditation is to pray. Prayer and sleep 
can never go together. Prayer keeps the 
mind alert. 

Prayer thus gives a sense of security to 
the soul, detaches the will from desires and 
objects, activates the higher centres,, gives 
a higher direction to thoughts, keeps the 
mind alert and, above all, clears the way for 
the inflow of divine power. As the aspirant 
goes on praying intensely, he finds that 
gradually prayer merges imperceptibly into 
dhyana or true meditation. One may begin 
with a petitionary prayer using many words. 
But as prayer gains in intensity and depth, 
words ^p away by tbems^lves. leaving 
only a silent aspiration in the heart. Then 
the inner Image becomes still and the mind 
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flows in silence towards it. Prayer has 
transformed itsislf naturally and spon¬ 
taneously into meditation. This is the 
ultimate goal of prayer. 

Conditions of success in prayer. 

Prayer, we have pointed out, is the 
simplest first step on the path of Bhakti. 
But if it is to become an effective and 
powerful tool, it must fulfil certain condi¬ 
tions, The first condition is, of course, a 
prayerful temperament. All people do not 
have an inclination or capacity to pray. 
Those who find it difficult to pray may try 
other spiritual techniques. 

The lest of a prayerful temperament is 
spontaneity. True prayer bubbles up from 
the bottom of the heart spontaneously. But 
it is also true that through practice one 
gradually acquires or strengthens the capa¬ 
city to pray. 

The prayerful temperament must be 
supported by a strong faith—faith in the 
existence of God, that God listens and 
responds to prayer. This faith must be so 
strong that there is no room for negative 
or contrary thoughts. If we pray for some¬ 
thing but are deeply convinced that we are 
not going to get it, we only obstruct the 
working of God’s grace. Prayer becomes 
effective only when the faith that supports 
it is total. The prayerful man must practise 
the sixfold surrender to God taught in 
Vaisnava scriptures ; ‘Thinking of w'hat is 
auspicious and favourable, not thinking of 
what is unfavourable or inauspicious, faith 
in God’s saving power, always preferring 
God’s protection, self-surrender and feeling 
of helplessness.’® 

Along with faith there must be reduction 
of egoism, and a spirit of self-surrender. 

?rT'>iTqrfr: ii 

Ahirbudhnya Samhifa, 37.28. 


Karpanya or a feeling of helplessness is a 
great aid in practising self-surrender and 
prayer. In fact, it is out of sheer helpless¬ 
ness that many people pray to God. A 
person who is cocksure of everything need 
not pray. Sri Ramakrishna used to say 
that as long as there is a store-keeper look¬ 
ing after the storeroom, the master of the 
house does not go there. Speaking about 
self-.surrender, Swami Vivekananda himself 
teaches in the Inspired Talks, ‘God helps 
those who do not help themselves.’^ A 
devotee of God uses every experience of 
sorrow, suffering and difficulty as an incen¬ 
tive to pray to God. Karpanya is, however, 
not a weakness. It only means that the 
devotee refuses to depend on matter but 
depends only on Spirit. Strong in the 
strength of God, he is not afraid of even 
death. 

This docs not mean that we should pray 
only when difficulties come. Prayer be¬ 
comes effective as a spiritual discipline only 
when there is continuity and intensity in it. 
A true aspirant prays only for God-vision, 
His need is internal and does not depend 
on external things. So he prays con¬ 
tinually. When difficulties come his way, 
he is ready to face them. Similarly, he prays 
with intense aspiration. Prayer without 
intensity has little power. Only a spiritual 
hero can keep up this kind of intense 
prayer for a long time—for several years 
if necessary. 

The human soul is surrounded on all sides 
by the boundless ocean of divine power and 
light. And yet how few people make use 
of it! It is not even necessary to pray to 
a deity. It is enough if one opens one’s 
heart to the divine power and light through 
a strong prayerful wish, which we may call 
‘auto-suggestive prayer’. Many of the Vedic 
prayers still in use are not directed to any 


The Complete Works of Swami Vivek- 
ananda, in 8 vols. (Calcutta : Advaita Ashrama, 
1972), vol. 7, p. 91 
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particular deity. Tlicy are mostly of the 
nature of auto-suggestions. 

Finally, it should be remembered that 
Hinduism docs not thrust prayer upon 
everybody. For those who do not feel the 
need for it and for those who feel a con¬ 
stitutional dislike for it, Hinduism has 
opened other paths—’Self-anquir/, medita¬ 
tion, Kundalini-raising techniques, etc. 


However, it is also true that, protected and 
supported by divine grace, the man of 
prayer moves faster on the spiritual path 
than the person who depends solely on his 
own limited resources. While some toil all 
their lives rowing their boats against the 
waves, others unfurl their sails and let the 
wind of divine grace carry them across the 
ocean of transmigratory existence. 


THE MOOD FOR MEDITATION 

SWAMl ADISWARANANDA 
{Continued from the previous issue) 


(v) Holy company. There is nothing more 
powerful than holy company to uplift the 
depressed mind of a spiritual aspirant and 
infuse it with the fervour of the spiritual 
mood. There are limes when an aspirant 
feels no enthusiasm or inspiration for his 
spiritual practices. For no apparent reason 
his mind suddenly comes up against an 
impenetrable wall, as it were, and every¬ 
thing appears to be dry, monotonous, and 
dull. No amount of study, or chanting of 
the holy name, or repeated attempis to con¬ 
centrate his mint), is of any avail. All 
attempts to keep his mind from falling into 
the mice of low thoughts and tendencies 
prove futile, and, as a consequence, he is 
overcome by a sense of frustration, despair, 
and defeat. Under these circumstances, the 
only remedy is the company of the holy. 
As a piece of red-hot iron radiates heat, 
so also the holy personalities who remain 
charged with an intense spiritual mood emit 
great spiritual fervour, and an aspirant 
coming into association with such per¬ 
sonalities is able to imbibe that mood from 
them. As evil company is contagious and 
stirs up the dormant evil tendencies in a 


mind, so also holy company easily awakens 
all the divine propensities in it. 

The effectiveness of holy company, 
however, depends on the right attitude of 
an aspirant, and the factors which make for 
the right attitude are the following : First, 
an aspirant is required to have sraddhd, 
which is faith in himself and in holy com¬ 
pany. The opposite of sraddhd is cynicism, 
which is negative about everything. The 
second factor is humility. As Sri Rama- 
krishna says : ‘Water does not collect on a 
mound but in low-lying places,’ Similarly, 
the spiritual mood builds up only in a 
humble heart. One whose feeling of being 
afflicted is sincere blames no one but him¬ 
self for his difficulties, and such a person 
alone is capable of being humble. There 
is no cure for a sick person until and unless 
he is tired of his sickness. The third factor 
is the spirit of service. An aspirant may 
seek the company of the holy but the holy 
personalities must be pleased with the 
sincerity of the aspirant. Holy company is 
more mental than physical. *M’. the 
chronicler of The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, 
beautifully highlights this idea and says 
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that to see a holy man is itself holy com¬ 
pany and a holy man is to be seen when he 
is absorbed in meditation. 

(vi) Right speech. The growth of the 
mood for meditation is intimately related 
to the control of speech, which has been 
spoken of by iSa'ikaracarya as the first door¬ 
way to yoga. Too much talking or indul¬ 
gence in fruitless controversy dissipates the 
energy of the mind and distracts it from 
its purpose, and, therefore, is inimical to 
the development of the meditative mood. 
Such control is necessary also for the pres¬ 
ervation of the meditative mood. An aver¬ 
age person cannot remain without talking 
even for a single moment. If there is no 
one to talk to, such a person mentally talks 
to himself, that is, engages in a continuous 
inner monologue. Control of speech, how¬ 
ever, is not forced silence; nor would such 
forced silence be desirable or possible. It 
has been found "that if a beginner takes a 
vow of silence for a day or two, he often 
indulges in too much talking after his 
observance of the period of silence has 
ended, and thereby makes his vow counter¬ 
productive. Control of speech means mak¬ 
ing the speech right by saying that which is 
true, pleasing, and beneficial to all. 

Meditation is the practice of silence and 
a person who has no control over his speech 
cannot practise this silence all of a sudden. 
Therefore a beginner is advised to develop 
the habit of practising japa or repetition of 
a holy name. Such repetition keeps the 
mind preoccupied with one single thought 
and creates a mood for meditative silence. 
Japa, practised mentally matures into con¬ 
templation; cctiiteraplation further strehth- 
ened takes the form of meditation; and 
meditation when it is effortless becomes the 
first stage of samadhi. Vrttis, or various 
thought-waves, cannot be stopped by sup¬ 
pressing them. They are to be first 
neutralided and then overcome by the delib¬ 
erate cultivation of one single thought, 
which is accomplished by the practice of 


japa. The continuous repetition of a single 
thought makes its wave grow bigger and 
(Stronger, and thus subdues the countless 
smaller thought-ripples on the surface of the 
mind. 

(vh) Purity of food. The influence of 
food over the mind cannot he exaggerated. 
The mood for meditation is greatly affected 
by the purity or impurity of food. Any 
food which is not consecrated or is con¬ 
taminated by the touch of impure vibrations 
is considered impure and, therefore, is not 
conducive to a spiritual mood. Pure food 
purifies the blood and the mind. The 
Bhagavad-Gita describes pure food as that 
which conduces to the ri.se of the sattva 
guna. The meditative mood comes only in 
the walf^e of the sattva guna. Contrary moods 
are of two types. They are cither rdjasic, 
exciting desire for worldly objects and enjoy¬ 
ments, or tdmasic, adding to the dullness 
and darkness of the mind. The rise of the 
sattva guna is possible only when an 
aspirant is able to ensure the purity of the 
following ten factors which are considered 
as nourishment for both body and mind : 
scriptures, or reading material;. water, or 
what is drunk; people, or company; place, 
which means a dwelling place; time, that 
is propitious time; work, which means pro¬ 
fession ; birth, that is initiation into a 
specific path; meditation; mantra, or the 
holy word whch is repeated; and purifica¬ 
tion. 

(vUi) Right method. The meditative mood 
has been designated by some texts as bhdva, 
which is an emotional relationship with the 
Ideal of meditation. The state of bhdva 
is the intensified form of bhakti or sincere 
devotion. The aspirant must have love for 
hrs Ideal of meditation, and love comes 
only as a result of the commitment of the 
heart to the object of meditation. The 
aspirant’s chosen Ideal of meditation must 
be compatible with his inner disposition 
and temperament. There are instances 
where an aspirant when asked to meditate 
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on some Ideal which is impersonal does not 
feel any enthusiasm for such meditation; 
but the same person when advised to 
meditate on some aspect of the Godhead 
which is personal and has form feels great 
emotional fervour for his practice. Also, 
a beginner who does not feel any mood for 
the practice of meditation when he is asked 
to fix his mind on a concept or image or 
idea, may find great interest in ritualistic 
and devotional worship. The method of 
meditation must^ therefore, be appropriate 
for an individual and in keeping with his 
heredity, temperament, and spiritual back¬ 
ground. 

(/.v) One-pointed loyalty. One-pointed 
loyally to the object of meditation is a most 
important condition for the cultivation of 
l!he meditative mood. Such one-poihled! 
loyalty has been indicated by various 
scriptures as ni.sthd, which alone can give 
rise to bhakti, or love, and bhakti when it 
matures becomes bfiava, or fervour, and 
bhava when it deepens becomes bhavand, 
which is a spontaneous iloving .(remem¬ 
brance. Ramanuja designates this bhavand 
state as meditation. NL^thd is a conserva¬ 
tive one-pointed loyalty which fosters and 
intensities one’s spiritual growth. Tho.se 
who are liberal from the very beginning 
never grow. Nislhd is not a dogma or a 
narrowness of vision. It is not love for 
one’s own Ideal by hatred toward other 
Ideals. An aspirant with true nisthd has 
love for all Ideals but keeps a special love 
and adoration for his own Ideal, A wor¬ 
shipper of Krsna, when he goes to a temple 
of Siva, for example, tries to visualize his 
Krsna, in the form of Siva. 

One-pointed loyalty helps the aspirant to 
develop a strong emotional relationship 
with the object of meditation, and suc^ 
emotional commitment alone can make the 
Ideal of meditation living. No meditative 
mood is possible unless the aspirant is able 
to have some definite idea that his object 
of meditation, whether personal or imper¬ 


sonal, is not just a picture or a form or a 
concept—^but a living presence of the Divine 
within him. According to Patanjali, the 
state of meditation is reached when such 
meditation is practised continuously over 
a long period and with great love. No 
aspirant unless with an inborn gift, can 
hope to have this great love from the 
beginning; he has to cultivate love and the 
way to cultivate it is to develop nisthd or 
one-pointed loyalty. Adherence to repeated 
practice, even though it appears to be 
mechanical in the beginning, in course of 
lime gives rise to love for the Ideal, and 
one-pointed loyalty alone can make an 
aspirant adhere to his practice. 

(x) Acts of service. The practice of 
meditation has its counterpart in the practice 
of service. The practice of seeing God with 
eyes closed must he supported by the effort 
to see God also with eyes open. What is 
realized in the depths of meditation must 
find its application in everyday life. Medi¬ 
tation and action always go together. Ser¬ 
vice to all beings by looking upon them as a 
reflecting medium of one’s spiritual Ideal 
makes the practice of meditation spiritually 
positive and creative, and such spiritual 
creativity heightens the meditative mood in 
an aspirant. The practice of service is doing 
everything with an attitude of vvorshipful Vess. 
Each act which the aspirant performs is 
required to be an offering to God. The two 
sides of the practice of meditation must, 
therefore, be properly aligned for the culti¬ 
vation and development of the meditative 
mood. 

(xO Right motive. The mood for medita¬ 
tion is a manifestation of the spiritual 
emotions. Emotions, on the other hand, are 
inspired and guided by the intellect, which 
determines the motive behind all actiors and 
emotions. As is one’s motive, so is one’s 
mood; and as is one’s mood, so is one’s 
meditation. The motive is therefore a sig¬ 
nificant factor in arousing the mood for per¬ 
forming any action. In order to feel the 
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mood for meditation, a spiritual motivation 
is necessary, because a spiritual motive alone 
can evoke spiritual fervour. The opposite of 
a spiritual motive is the worldly motive 
which always seeks something to acquire or 
avoid, and, therefore, meditation practised 
with such an incentive is usually burdened 
with anxiety about the results of such prac¬ 
tice. Spiritual motivation ensues from a 
spiritually inspired intellect which is lirmly 
convinced about the spiritual goal to be 
pursued and also about the transitoriness of 
all worldly objects and enjoyments, here and 
hereafter. Practice of meditation, as the 
Bhagavad-Gltu points out, must be supported 
by the practice of dispassion. The aspirant 
is required to cultivate dispassion by 
repeatedly focussing his alientinn on the 
impermanence of all worldly enjoyments 
and the bitter disappointments which come 
in their wake. No real mood for meditation 
is possible unless one is imbued with the 
spirit of dispassion. 

(xii) Practice of discrimination. An 
aspirant desiring the mood for meditation 
must be very discriminating in every respect. 
He is required to discriminate the real from 
the unreal, love of God from self-love, 
spiritual conversation from idle gossip, and 
his whims and emotions from his true 
spiritual aspirations. The aspirant has to 
evaluate all things from a spiritual point 
of view. Anything which is spiritually 
inspiring is desirable and anything which 
is not is to be considered undesirable. The 
guidline of evaluation for him is : ‘Does 
it help me spiritually?’ The contemplative 
mood can neither be developed nor main¬ 
tained as long as the spiritual goal and 
everyday conduct are not aligned properly. 
Moreover, aspirants of meditation often 
manifest two types of behaviour: either they 
isolate themselves completely from the 
external world or they try to be too liberal 
and universal from the very beginning. 
Both are extreme behaviour and both bring 
remorse or reaction in the end. Discrimina¬ 


tion is therefore very necessary at every 
step. 

{xiii) Devotional music. Devotional music 
is considered to be very effective in arousing 
the dormant spiritual emotions in us. Such 
music soothes the mind and serves as a 
spiritual diversioi^, by -whioh spiritual 
aspirants detach themselves Irom the 
depressive thoughts to which they often 
cling unconsciously. Singing of devotional 
songs or listening to them is regarded as 
one of the supporting practices of medita¬ 
tion. 

(xiv) Chanting of the sacred te.xts. Chant¬ 
ing of the sacred scriptures with proper 
intonation is considered by the traditions oi 
yoga as a potent practice for the cultivation 
of the spiritual mood. Rhythmic chanting 
of such texts creates spiritual thought-waves 
within the mind and builds up the necessary 
mood for meditation. The sound of 
rhythmic chanting also creates thought- 
waves within the mind reminiscent of the 
spiritual goal. As the chanting continues 
for .some time, such thought-waves gradually 
prevail over all other contrary thought- 
waves and evoke the mood for meditation. 

(.vv) Ritualistic practices. Practice of 
meditation varies from one individual to 
another, depending upon the method a 
particular individual has chosen or which 
has been prescribed for him by a com¬ 
petent teacher. Each such method of medi¬ 
tation is related to certain specific ritualistic 
observances, which often form part of the 
practice of such meditation. The develop¬ 
ment of the mood for meditation is inti¬ 
mately associated with the performance of 
these ritualistic practices. Anything which 
an aspirant does regularly and repeatedly 
eventually becomes a ritual for him, and 
such rituals greatly help him to summon 
his spiritual mood. For example, one 
aspirant may sprinkle holy water before he 
sits for meditation, and by that he may feel 
the necessary mood for meditation ; while 
another aspirant may find it easy to sum- 
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mon his spiritual mood by burning incense; 
and still others may like to chant a holy 
text in a rhythmic way for the same pur¬ 
pose. Each aspirant therefore, must develop 
his own ritualistic ways which are best 
suited for him, according to his inner con¬ 
viction and disposition, and adhere to such 
practices scrupulously for the cultivation of 
his spiritual mood. In the absence of any 
such ritualistic observances, the practice of 
meditation becomes an altogether casual 
vocation^ the effects of which often prove 
to be short-lived and even negative. 

(jfv/) Regularity and balance of practice. 
In order to develop the spiritual mood, one 
must subscribe to a particular method of 
meditation and be regular in one’s practice. 
Practice becomes firmly grounded when it 
is followed for a long time, unremittingly 
and with devotion. Steadfast adherence to 
practice without any lapse is itself con¬ 
sidered very significant, because even a 
lapse of one day can very well take the 
aspirant back to the position where he had 
been several days before. P'or a spiritual 
aspirant journeying toward his spiritual 
goal, there is no such thing as status quo. 
Either he must proceed or recede. By 
balance of practice is meant harmonious 
exertion and practice of moderation in every 
re.spcct; it also indicates balance between 
meditation as a principal practice and other 
disciplines, such as worship, spiritual study, 
service, etc., which are its adjunct and sup¬ 
porting practices. The cultivation of the 
spiritual mood requires the participation of 
all the four faculties of the mind—willing, 
feeling, thinking, and acting—and, there-^ 

‘ fore, the aspirant’s spiritual living must be 
such that all the four faculties develop 
hamoniously. 

(.vv/’O Prdndydnia. Prdndydma, or control 
of breath, is considered to be one of the 
means for evoking the mood for meditation. 
The flow of breath is an indicator of the 
mood of the mind. While evenness of the 
flow signifies a spiritual mood, its uneven 


nature indicates a contrary mood. Accord¬ 
ing to the advocates of the yoga system of 
thought, the mood for meditation can be 
summoned by deliberately making the 
breath flow evenly. They contend that there 
is no use trying to convince a perverted 
mind about the efficacy of the spiritual goal; 
for the habits of the mind, which are 
chronically perverted, cannot be changed by 
reaisoning and discrimination. Therefore, 
an aspirant is required to adopt means 
which are external to concentrate his mind, 
such as the practice of prandydma. But 
such practice of prdndydma, when it is not 
supported by intense dispassion and purity 
of character, proves to be ineffective and 
mfechanical and, therefore, positively 
harmful for the aspirant. As Swami 
Vivekananda has observed, the practice of 
prdndydma, without first being grounded 
on purity, renunciation, and worshipfulncss, 
can lead to a nervous breakdown and even 
derangement of the brain. According to the 
Yogavdsistha Sara, one of the authoritative 
scriptures on yoga and Vedanta, of the four 
methods of evoking the meditative mood— 
holy company, practice of discrimination, 
eradication of desires, and prdndydma — 
prdndydma is regarded as the most drastic 
method and its practice can be justified only 
when all the other three methods have failed. 

ixviii) Japa. Japa is the practice of the 
repetition of a holy name or a mystic 
syllable or word, which is chosen by the 
aspirant or which has been prescribed for 
him by a competent teacher. Such a word 
or syllable, when repeated with devotion 
and for a long time, becomes charged with 
spiritual consciousness and is a most power¬ 
ful aid for the evocation of the mood for 
meditation. Such repetition may be audible, 
semi-audible, or silent, and an aspirant is 
instructed to concentrate his mind on the 
meaning of the word or syllable along with 
the repetition. The practice of japa, when it 
becomes continuous, takes the form of medi¬ 
tation. The state of meditation is attained 
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when concentration becomes effortless. Each 
japa or repetition is like the droplet of a new 
thought-wave which becomes deposited in the 
depths of mind, and as such thought-waves 
increase in number, they bubble up to the 
surface of the mind in the form of spon¬ 
taneous remembrance, which is itself medi¬ 
tation. The practice of japa is therefore 
not only an aid for the cultivation of the 
meditative mood, but also a means to pro¬ 
long such a mood and maintain it all the 
time. 

In one of his songs, Ramprasad, the poet- 
saint of India, describes the spiritual mood 
as a form of divine inebriation and 
describes the nature of that inebriation in 
the following words: ‘I drink no ordinary 
wine, but Wine of Everlasting Bliss, as I 


repeat my Mother Kali’s name; it so in¬ 
toxicates my mind that people take me to 
be drunk! First my Guru gives molasses 
for the making of the Wine; my longing is 
the ferment to transform it. Knowledge, 
the maker of the Wine, prepares it for me 
then; and when it is done, my mind im¬ 
bibes it from the bottle of the mantra, 
taking the Mother’s name to make it pure. 
Drink of this Wine, says Ramprasad, and 
the four fruits of life are yours.’ Thus an 
aspirant experiences a genuine spiritual 
mood only when he has tasted genuine 
spiritual bliss, which Ramprasad compares 
to the Wine of Everlasting Bliss. No one 
can drink this Wine of Everlasting Bliss 
unless he has prepared it for himself. 

{Concluded) 


This meditative state is the highest state of existence. So long as there is 
desire, no real happiness can come. It is only the contemplative, witness-like 
study of objects that brings to us real enjoyment and happiness. The animal 
has its happiness in the senses, the man in his intellect, and the god in 
spiritual contemplation. It is only to the soul that has attained to this con¬ 
templative stale that the world really becomes beautiful. To him who desires 
nothing, and does not mix himself up with them, the manifold changes of 
nature are one panorama of beauty and sublimity. 


— The Complete Works of Smimi Vivekananda, 

Vol. I. Pp. 186-7. 
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Structure of dialoftiie 

Dialog'-ic is relaliunsliip. It is the mutual 
relatcdness of partiters open in their con¬ 
crete existences. It is not mere ‘empathy’ 
by which one experiences the other to 
the exclusion of one’s own concreteness. 
In empathy the actual life situation is 
extinguished. Dialogue demands distinction 
and also the maintenance cf the identity 
of each partner. It is not a collective self- 
seeking either. In .seirishnc.ss, the ‘eros’ of 
monologue, there is no sharing, but only a 
display or enjoyment of subjective feelings. 
As Marlin Buber says, love without dia¬ 
logue is Lucifer,In encountering the 
others it only seeks to exploit them for its 
own sake. 

Dialogue does not take place to provide 
for a need or to remedy a deficiency. 
Though it accepts the existence of the 
partners as they are, including their material 
limitations and restrictions, it arises from 
the positive wealth and abundance of the 
spirit. Its attitude is best exemplified in gift 
giving, which is the expression of an inter¬ 


im* Martin Buber, Between Man and Man, 
ttans. K. C. Smith (London ; Kegan Paul, 1947), 
p. 25. 


subjective giving. The gift is entirely at the 
disposal of the recipient, yet continues to 
be that of the giver. I’he gift I accepted 
from you is mine precisely because I am 
yours, and it is ours because we arc each 
others. Hence it is not the giving of some 
tliinp but the giving of oneself. 

Similarly, dialogue is not .syncretism, 
which seeks to take the best ideas from 
every school of thought, lifting them out of 
their original context to make a composite 
out of them. The partners in dialogue keep 
their identity, and the ideas contributed by 
each one are kept in the perspective of his 
own thought-structure. But, at the same 
time, his contributions arc at the disposal 
of his partners, helping them to deepen their 
own identity and discover the same values 
hidden away in some corner of their own 
traditions. Thus it becomes a common 
search for Truth, that transcends all parti¬ 
cular traditions. 

Here true dialogue differs from economic 
transactions, in which there is a certain 
opposition and mathematical equality 
between giving and receiving, service and 
compensation. Debt contracted by receiv¬ 
ing is immediately paid off by the giving. 
But in the intersubjective communication 
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niy acceptance of the others’ self-surrender should not start from an urge ‘to confront 


is precisely my own loving surrender to 
him. I receive the other’s self-communica¬ 
tion only by giving myself. This is the 
dominant attitude in dialogue. A mathe¬ 
matical calculation of the ideas proffered 
and their value for the listener are not the 
primary considerations. Sincerity and open¬ 
ness of the partners is the important factor. 
So they are not worried about making a 
wrong statement or of being misunderstood, 
since the attitude of openness provides the 
possibility of being corrected by others and 
of correcting them without personal offence 
or loss of face. Hence, a dialogue session 
is not a supermarket of ideas, a universal 
giving and receiving. It is basically the 
expression of men being together as T’ and 
‘Thou’ in their original togetherness as 
persons in the same human nature. Ex¬ 
change of ideas is only one aspect of this 
togetherne.ss in distinction. The value of 
dialogue is not. therefore, judged primarily 
by the importance of the ideas communi¬ 
cated. Human togetherness is fostered by 
a lot of trivial gestures, like passing salt 
or sugar at table even though one may 
easily reach out and take them by oneself, 
or communicating personally a news that 
the other may have already received through 
other sources. These simple gestures serve 
to confirm one’s personal presence to 
another. 

Conditions of dialogue 

From this inter subjective structure of 
dialogue follow a number of consequences 
that stand for necessary conditions for a 
successful dialogue between religions today. 

(1) Dialogue should start with a sense of 
the concrete situation in which the part¬ 
ners meet, a recognition of the present his¬ 
torical context and of the historical respon¬ 
sibility of man today. One has to resist the 
easy temptation of immunizing oneself from 
the tensions of the actual world. Dialogue 

3 


and “contain” the other as part of one’s 
theological existence.’ Dialogue is not 
sought for its own sake as an intellectual 
pastime, but for the sake of man, who has 
to discover his own identity, weaknesses 
and strong points, and recover his religious 
sense in the modern world against the anti- 
religious forces, 

(2) Dialogical attitude demands a certain 
sense of one’s own identity, and firmness in 
one’s own faith. But this does not mean 
immobility or obstinacy in one’s position. 
A sense of incompleteness in oneself and 
willingness to be corrected and converted is 
intrinsic to it. A claim for a monopoly of 
truth closes the door to real dialogue. This 
doc.s not mean that one has no confidence 
in the adequacy of his position. A con¬ 
fidence in the adequacy of one’s theological 
position and soundness of faith at the same 
time also imply that one cannot fully com¬ 
prehend or appreciate all their implications 
and attain the depth of the mystery. A 
mystery that can be exhausted in conceptual 
categories is no mystery. 

(3) From this it follows that the religious 
dialogue, and any dialogue for that matter, 
should not be restricted to the academic or 
conceptual level. Tt must, to be adequate, 
take place on all levels of human experience 
and social intercourse. 

(4) Similarly a dialogue that is carried 
out within the semantic framework of the 
terminology peculiar to one religious tradi¬ 
tion may defeat its own purpose and end 
up as one or several monologues. The same 
reality may be approached from several 
angles, and the problems framed differently. 
Restriction to any one framework 
may obstruct intersubjectivc communion 
between persons of different traditions. Only 
in an atmosphere of respectful tolerance of 
other opinions and other approaches may 
one gain an enriching experience of truth 
itself. Though individuals engage in 
dialogue, they too are part of institutimnit 
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seif-interests and actually represent systems 
of thought that are cultural 'empires’. So, 
only by consciously breaking defence 
mechanisms proper to those self-interests 
and repudiating negativism and aggression 
may they enter into authentic dialogue. 

(5) Another basic fact of dialogue is that 
each one of the partners may be already in 
possession of a part-truth of the other’s 
insight or error. Even error is not a total 
negation. It lives only by reason of the 
element of truth captivated in it. But the 
obstacle to true dialogue is that the part- 
truth from the other is kept within one’s 
own preconceived framework with an 
implicit rejection of its wholeness as built 
Up by the other. But honest dialogue which 
accepts and legitimizes the other in his 
authenticity must lake seriously his develop¬ 
ment of the part-truth. This positive 
approac,h to the wholeness of the othler 
will make us ‘see faiths-in-relation as the 
deep test of faith itself.’ This contrast of 
faiths, which may be a paradox or a 
transcendental unity, will be the arena of 
the integrity of dialogue.*^ 

(6) Dialogue should not take one’s own 
authentic identity for granted. The other’s 
presence throws a brilliant beam of light 
into my own identity, often revealing ten¬ 
sions between my faith and the non- 
essential cultural milieu. A partisan attach¬ 
ment to a time-space bound cultural frame¬ 
work may affect the authenticity of faith 
itself. If culture may, on the one hand, 
strengthen faith, it can, on the other, also 
particularize and restrict it. Hence, dia¬ 
logue demands a constant willingness to 
view one’s own existence critically to break 
open such restrictive barriers. The same 
evaluative self-analysis is needed to bridge 
the gap between the abstract and univer- 
salist conception of faith and the real. 

19. cf. Statement of the Ajaltoun Consultation 
in ‘Between Men of Living Faiths’, Dialogue, 
spec, number, 1971. 


symbolically charged, and concrete situation 
of personal encounter in dialogue. 

Theological perspectives of dialogue 

But this openness to the other in authentic 
dialogue, accepting and legitimizing his 
existence, can be exercised only in the 
presence of the Eternal Thou. The very 
reason for the dialogue is that one does 
not have one’s fullness in oneself. The 
basic invitation for dialogue is in the aware¬ 
ness of the ‘signs’ that continually address 
us in all that happens. Whenever we look 
for meaning in things and happenings, they 
appear as signs and invitations of an Eternal 
Thou in whom alone one can find totality. 
Man’s individual existence is encased in 
an armour of selfishness that lends to ward 
off the ‘signs’ that come to him from ‘the 
others’, since they present a threat to his 
individuality. Individual’s tendency is to 
dominate the world and to use it as he likes. 
But by shutting out the signs he is shutting 
off his orientation to the infinite, his aware¬ 
ness of God who speaks in signs. As Martin 
Buber says, every man has a tendency to 
hide like Adam from the face of God : 
‘To escape responsibility for his life he 
turns existence into a system of hide-outs’ 
and ‘enmeshes himself more and more 
deeply in perversity.The external con¬ 
flict between man and man is rooted in this 
inner conflict that separates man from his 
eternal source. So true dialogue with men 
can come only from an inner openness to 
God. 

Buddhist contribution to religious dialogue 

Buddhism was the first missionary religion 
in the world, and so it was also the one 
to emphasize the importance of religious 
dialogue. Two basic social virtues preached 
by Buddhism are karuna and mattri, 

^ Bober, Between Man and Man, pp. 14f. 
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compassion and friendliness. One who has 
attained final illumination like Gautama 
Buddha fully realizes the misery of life and 
of worldly existence and looks upon all 
things with compassion. But in the midst 
of this misery, ignorance and bondage he 
also discovers light and consciousness, at 
the sight of which he shows friendliness and 
joy. Only in the light of the final enlighten¬ 
ment do other men and life itself have any 
meaning. 

But the one who formulated the principles 
of religious dialogue*^ in the spirit of 
Buddhism was A^oka, the emperor. In his 
rock edicts, he pleads for the peaceful co¬ 
existence and mutual understanding of 
different religions. The point of departure 
for dialogue according to him is that ‘all 
seek mastery of the senses and purity of 
mind’, though men are ‘different in their 
inclinations and '{passions’ and all cannot 
‘make lavish gifts’, but can only seek vir¬ 
tues of mind and heart. On account of 
this actual ‘unity in diversity King 
Piiyadarsi (A^oka) honours men of all 
faiths’, and places the emphasis on ‘growth 
in the qualities essential to religion in men 
of all faiths’. According to him, modesty 
should persuade religious men not to extol 
their own faith or disparage the faiths of 
other people; for by honouring the faiths 
of others ‘one exalts one’s own faith and 
at the same time performs a service to the 
faith of others.’ Only in harmony and 
concord may one profit by the Dharma 
presented by the others. So an earnest 
effort should be made to go beyond one’s 
particular faith and to gain a clear under¬ 
standing of the doctrines of other faiths. 
Only in this way, according to Asoka, can 
each man’s faith be properly promoted and 
the glorification of Dharma itself attained. 


at* N. A. Nikam and R. McKeon, eds.. The 
Edicts of Asoka (Chicago : Universty of Chicago 
Press, 1959). Rock Edicts, VII and XII, pp. 51-52. 


Role of dialogue in religious experience 

Asoka’s insistence on religious dialogue 
brings out the role of dialogue both from 
the point of view of faith and religious 
experience and from the consideration of 
the sociological condition of religious 
men. Though religion is the experience of 
the ineffable divine Reality it is still man’s 
experience. No individual’s experience is 
complete without the cumulative experience 
of others. This was the basic insight of 
world religions. The Rg^Vedic sage in 
calling gods and men to the ritual of sacri¬ 
fice insists on the unity of counsel, mind, 
thoughts, purpose, resolve and hearts so 
that the desired fruits of the offering may 
be achieved.22i Similarly, the greatness of 
wisdom is not merely in an individual’s 
experience of the Word, even in the heart 
of the Usi, but in its sharing in the assembly 
of true Brahmins who respect their friends 
and bring them honour and wealth. All 
do not have the same capacity to under¬ 
stand the Word nor the same function to- 
words it. One may recite the hymns, an¬ 
other may pronounce the sacrificial for¬ 
mulas, a third may propound the niceties 
of ritual, while a fourth can interpret the 
deeper metaphysical implications. But all 
share in the experience of the Word.^ 
Though all have to attain the realization of 
reality in God, it is not granted to all at 
the same time and in the same manner. 
The ministry of Gurus, prophets and 
teachers is needed so that all may arrive at 
a certain realization of the ultimate reality. 
In Hinduism realization of the authentic 
self may be reached only through a long 
discipleship under a competent Guru, who 
alone can pronounce the liberating tat tvam 
asi, your authentic Self is that. 

In Christianity the central point of 
religious experience is the Christ event, the 


2®- He^Veda, 10.191. 
23. Ifg-Veda, 10.71. 
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historical suffering, death and resurrection 
of Christ, through which humanity is 
liberated from sin. But the disciples who 
were the immediate witnesses of that event 
had to communicate through their preach¬ 
ing their liberating experience in faith to 
other communities, and through them to 
yet others down the centuries in history. 
Church itself is this community of experience 
focussed on the Christ event, which points 
on the one hand to the inner reality of God 
and on the other to the building up of men 
into the authentic human family. God 
Himself is not an impersonal entity, but the 
dialogal community of Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit. In order that men may be 
constitiited into the true people of. God 
they have to accept a relationship of mutual 
understanding and love modelled upon the 
relationship of the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit in the Trinitarian community. The 
role and meaning of the Church in the com¬ 
munication of the Gospel of salvation to 
all men is to function as the true community 
of Christ’s disciples united in the knowl¬ 
edge and wisdom of the Son, and the love 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Today, more than ever, this dialogal 
structure of religious experience has been 
paradoxically expressed by Marxism. 
According to Marx, Feuerbach resolved the 
religious essence into the human essence, 
and the human reality into the ensemble 
of social relations.'-^ Opposed to dialogue 


Selections in Feuerbach, p. 224; Martin 
Buber considers this discovery of the real being 
of man as the most significant contribution of 
Feuerbach : The individual man for himself 
does not have man's being in himself, either as 
a moral being or a thinking being. Man's bdng 
is contained only in community, in the unity of 
man with man—a unity which rests, however, 
only in the reality of the difference between I 
and thou.’ (Between Man and Man, pp. 147-48). 
Marx says in his Das Kapital that man ‘first 
recognizes himself as reflected in other men.’ 
Peter recognizes his relation to himself as man 


ig alienation and this alienation i$ basically 
the biblical idea of sin. According to Marx, 
man’s present existence is marked by 
alienation, alienation from the object of his 
labour, alienation of labour from the act 
of production, and alienation of man froni 
man.25 According to the Bible also, man’s 
sin is his failure to live up to the divine 
likeness in which he was created, his sub- 
mitling himself to the sfla'.|ery of nature 
rather than dominating it and making it 
fruitful, his haired of man, his own brother. 
According to both Marx and the Bible, this 
alienation has to be annulled by a collective 
achievement of dominating nature and 
overcoming all obstacles to free conscious 
activity and of creating true brotherhood 
among all men. But Marx thought that 
religion was an obstacle to this revolutionary 
freedom since it offered man a ‘pie in the 
sky when you die’, thus rendering him lazy 
and apathetic in the face of his present 
slavery. 

Theology of the social situation 

What makes dialogue more urgently 
necessary is the theology of the social 
situation. Every religion is called upon 
today to carry on within itself ‘an inner 
dialogue, with a view to adjust and readjust 
itself to the challenges of reality presented 
by other cultures, religions and ideologies 
and to the demands of an emerging world 
society.’* No religion has come down to 
us entirely unchanged in the course of 
history. What each reh'gion is today is the 
end result of a long process of interaction 


only by first becoming aware of his relation to 
the man Paul a being of like mind with him¬ 
self (p. 23). 

25* Cf. Lynn de Silva, ‘Holy Worldliness*, 
Dialogue, new series, 2(1975): 1-6. 

2®* Religion and Society, 12(1965), p. 2, 
editorial on ‘Interfaith Dialogue’. The whole 
number is significant in the analysis of the prob¬ 
lem of religious dialogue ten years ago. 
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with other religions and cultures. What 
was unconsciously happening through cen¬ 
turies in the past, we are called upon today 
to accomplish consciously and deliberately. 
Today the religious man is challenged by 
a fast-developing temporal field, by the 
inadequacy of outdated modes of social 
organisation and patterns of thought and 
expression, and by the phenomenon of 
religious pluralism and secularism.^^ Wide¬ 
spread poverty in the world and the ever- 
widening gap in the standard of life between 
the people of the developed countries and 
of the underdeveloped third world has 
shifted the emphasis from purely religious 
issues to the total liberation of man through 
the modernization of the means of produc¬ 
tion. As Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru remarked 
at the dawn of Iridia’s independence, the 
stage when people could sit discussing what 
they were is today superseded by a stage 
that asks what tliey can do.^^s All religious 
men have to enter into a dialogue with 
iheir fellow countrymen in this common 
search for the total liberation of man 
Even for realizing and communicating the 
religious message the old and especially 
imported modes of thought and patterns ol 
expression are found to be inadequate. 
Theology as communitarian reflexion on 
faith cannot be borrowed from abroad, but 
has to grow out ot the shared experience 
of people conscious of their living problems. 
This calls for an ongoing dialogue among 


p. D. Devanandan, Preparation for Dialogue 
(Bangalore: CISRS, 1965). pp. 174-78. Deva- 
nandan’s preoccupation ten years ago was with 
Christianity’s need to enter into dialogue with 
the resurgent religions of India. Today all 
religions have come to realize this need for inter¬ 
faith dialogue. . , . 

28. Speech at the Aligarh Muslim University, 

1948. Later in life he realized the need to affirm 
the value of one’s being too. ‘Apart from ma¬ 
terial development that is imperative, 1 believe that 
the human mind is hungry for something deeper 
in terms of moral and spirtual development.’ 
R. K. Karanjia, The Mind of Mr. Nehru, p. 35. 
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believers of different traditions who face 
the same situation and have to resolve the 
same living problems of human life. 

But above everything else, the pheno¬ 
menon of religious pluralism calls for 
dialogal co-operation. Those who live 
together in a community are necessarily 
also neighbours in faith, though they have 
their roots in different traditions, and some 
of them have been uprooted from a parti¬ 
cular religious loyalty on account of their 
new commitment to certain ways of thought 
and life. Dialogue alone can establish an 
understanding among these people living 
and working together, and this dialogue 
must reach a certain religious depth if it 
should bring them together as persons open 
to each other. Besides, clashes between 
different religions competing for the alle¬ 
giance of the same people were the greatest 
scandals in human history, since religion, 
as the one factor that can unite the minJ.s 
and hearts of men, became the source oi 
division and conflict. But today, that stage 
is apparently past, and there is a general 
realization that all religions in one way or 
another belong to an integral plan of salva¬ 
tion for all men. To achieve this common 
task continuous dialogue and sharing of 
experience among the followers of different 
religions is necessary. Even secular and 
apparently antireligious movements like 
Marxism concentrate their attention on cer¬ 
tain burning problems of humanity, to 
which no religious man can be indifferent. 
Hence, in working for the integral liberation 
of all men there is a need to maintain an 
ongoing dialogue with such movements also. 

God’s word and religious dialogue 

But the basic objection to religious dia¬ 
logue is often drawn not from the part ot 
human experience and sociology but from 
the definitive character of the word of God 
contained in each religion. In Hinduism, 
Veda is th® definitive Scripture, and who- 
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ever did not accept its authority were called 
nastikas, non-believers; even each school 
of Hinduism was intolerant of any inter¬ 
pretation of the Veda other than the one 
given by its teachers. For Christianity the 
revelation of God is definitive and complete 
in Jesus Christ, who through his sacrifice 
on the Cross and resurrection from the dead 
definitively saved the human race from sin 
and thus became the focalpoint of human 
history. Islam considers the Koran as the 
definitive revelation of God given to Moham¬ 
med for all humanity. With this definitive and 
ultimate truth in one’s possession why 
should one go seeking for truth in other 
religions? But, on the other hand, this 
affirmation of the definitive divine word for 
humanity claimed by each religion is the 
most compelling reason for entering into 
dialogue with other religious traditions and 
religious men of other faiths. For, though 
the Veda, the Bible and the Koran are 
claimed to be the divine word, all admit 
that they are presented to us in and through 
human experience in the limited and dated 
language of man. All the cultural forms, 
idiom.s and modes of understanding of all 
religions will not enable us to exhaust or 
even to sound the depths of the ineffable 
mystery presented in them- Only the con¬ 
centrated effort of the different religious 
traditions can make the divine message 
adequately intelligible in the complex situ¬ 
ations of human existence. Indeed, from 
the Christian point of view, a privileged posi¬ 
tion is claimed by Jesus Christ, who by his 
work of redemption became the unique 
turning point of human history as a whole. 
But the humanity of Christ was the sacra¬ 
ment of God and the instrument of the 
divine Logos in achieving this. The same 
Logos is active in other religions also, so 
that each religion may play its role in its 
own way in the total economy of human 
salvation. Those who accept the presence 
of the Logos in Jesus of Nazareth cannot 
reject him and his Spirit when they are 


active elsewhere in human history. Besides, 
the acceptance by God of the work of the 
created and history-bound human nature of 
Jesus Christ was also at the same time the 
acceptance in and with him of all that is 
genuinely human and authentic in human 
history. Hence, the genuine religious con¬ 
tributions of Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism 
and Islam, of Confucius, Buddha, Moham¬ 
med and others can no longer be termed 
purely human, but must be taken as integral 
to the one economy of human salvation. 

Conclusion 

Thus dialogue is a basic dimension of 
conlfimporary human experience as a whole 
and of theological reflexion in particular. 
I’hough the global village of humanity pro¬ 
gressively shrinking with the communica¬ 
tions explosion and the growing social needs 
of man crying for total liberation are the 
two factors that emphasize the urgency of 
dialogue, in it humanity is discovering a 
long-forgotten aspect of its existence : Man 
is not an object, but a conscious subject, 
not an isoloted ‘T but an intersubjectivc 
‘We’, which can attain self-realization only 
through dialogue. In dialogue he has to 
light the inborn obstacles of boredom, irony, 
pride and duplicity and consciously open 
his soul to others and to the eternal Thou of 
God. who is also the deepest Self. On the 
religious plane diologue is not a con¬ 
cession or a luxury. A purely individualistic 
religious experience only imprisons man in 
his own self-alienation from the world and 
others. The definitive saving message of sal¬ 
vation enshrined in and recognized by the 
different religious traditions point to God’s 
saving word to humanity that can be properly 
understood only with the total past religious 
history of humanity in view and with all 
the help tjiat religions can provide us with 
towards the understanding of the ineffable 
mystery of God. The sacrificial death and 
resurrection from the dead of Jesus Christ 
[Continued on page 186) 
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[ The story of Sri Ramana Maharshi is the story of the conquest of silence over the 
tumultuous uproar of the passions, cruelty and ignorance of this materialistic world. From 
Australia to Norway sprawls out the nameless territory of this conquistador of the Sp rit. 
He did not have wealth or even an organization to .spread his message, nor did he con¬ 
sciously attempt it. And yet the flame that he lit in silence leapt from heart to heart 

until It reached the ends of the earth. A contemporary of Sri Aurobindo and Gandhiji. 

he .stood alone, calm and self-possessed, but not aloof, silently radiat ng the light of peace 
in a world .shattered by the World Wars and political upheavals. The utter simplicity of 
his life was matched only by the utter simplicity ot his teachings, which nevertheless con¬ 
tained the profound doctrines of Vedanta. The hundredth birthday of this great teacher 
was celebrated with great dclat on the third of January at Tiruvannamalai. To honour 

his centenary we arc publishing below a short account of his inspiring life and, elsewhere, 

some choice teachings of his.-/:</. | 


It i.s the image Of an Upanisadic sage 
stepping out of the primeval forests, or of 
the great Suka expounding Bbagavatam 
that comes to our mind when we think of 
Ramana Maharshi. For though he lived the 
normal life of an average fndian in a 
village near a modern town, he was essen¬ 
tially a true representative of the ancient 
religious tradition of India. The coexistence 
of ancient and modern values without con¬ 
tradiction and with such inspiring power in 
one person was extraordinary. But what 
made his li'He unique was the incredible 
rapidity of his conquest of the .summits of 
spiritual realization without the help of a 
human Guru. It began with a .sudden con¬ 
version at the age of seventeen, and in about 
two years he emerged as a full-fledged sage 
and saint. 

Venkatraman—that was the sage’s original 
name—^was born on 30 December 1879 as 
the second son of middle-class Brahmin 
parents, Sundararama Aiyar and Alagammal, 


in a place called Tiruchuzhi, .some thirty 
miles from Madura. As a boy he had 
robust health and was interested more in 
sports than in studies. His father, who was 
a pleader, died when he was twelve years 
old, and thereafter he lived with his elder 
brother in their uncle’s home at Madura. 
There he continued his high school studies 
in the American Mission High School. It 
was in the year 1896 when he was in his 
seventeenth year that a great transformation 
suddenly came upon him. He himself later 
on described this momentous event as 
follows : 

‘One day I sal up alone on the first floor 
of my uncle’s house..,. There was nothing 
wrong with my health. But a sudden, un¬ 
mistakable fear of death seized me..,. 1 
felt that I was going to die and at once set 
about thinking out what I should do.... 
The shock of fear of death made me at 
once introspective. I said to myself men¬ 
tally, “Now death is come. What does it 
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mean? What is it that is dying?...’* I 
at once dramatized the scene of death. I 
extended my limbs and held them rigid, as 
though rigor mortis had set in.... “Well 
then,” I said to myself, “this body is dead. 
It will be carried off to the burning ground 
and there burnt and reduced to ashes. But 
with the death of the body am ‘I’ dead? 
Is the body ‘I’? This body is silent and 
inert. But I feel the full force of my per¬ 
sonality and even the sound T’ within my¬ 
self—apart from the body. So I am the 
spirit, a thing transcending the body. The 
material body dies but the spirit transcend¬ 
ing it cannot be touched by death. I am 
therefore the deathless Spirit.” All this 
was not a mere intellectual exercise. The 
whole process flashed before me vividly 
as living truth, something which I per¬ 
ceived immediately without any argu¬ 
ment. ... I or my self was holding the focus 
of attention by a powerful fascination from 
that time onwards..., Absorption in the 
self has continued from that moment right 
up to this time. Other thoughts may come 
and go like the various notes of a musician 
but the ‘1’ continues like the basic initi 
note which accomponies and blends with 
all other notes.... ’ 

This experience so radically altered his 
inner life and outlook that he could no 
longer pay any attention to his studies. 
He withdrew from the company of his 
friends and began to spend more time alone, 
often sitting in a yogic posture. This 
naturally provoked the taunts of his rela¬ 
tives, and he soon found life intolerable in 
that worldly environment. So one after¬ 
noon he secretly left Madura by train and, 
after getting down at the wrong place, 
finally reached his destination—^Tiruvan- 
namalai, famous for its colossal temple of 
Siva and the sacred hill Arunachala. 

Discarding his sacred thread and clothes 
the boy, whose mind had already been 
partially engulfed by the experience of the 
superconscious, settled himself in a small 


dark cellar In a part of the big temple. The 
place was infested with ants, wasps and 
vermin which caused sores on his legs. 
The mischievous urchins threw stones and 
harassed him. But utterly oblivious of all 
these disturbances, the young ascetic sat 
there absorbed in the Self. Some kind 
strangers sometimes fed him, and often they 
had to thrust food into his mouth by force. 
The body became covered with dirt, nails 
grew long and the unkempt hair got matted. 
After about six months he moved to the 
foot of a tree and later on to a small shrine. 
Bereft of outer consciousness most of the 
time, he could not pay attention to his 
bodily needs. He remained continually 
absorbed in Samadhi for nearly two years. 

News about the remarkable teenage yogi 
spread and people began to flock to see him. 
At this time one young devotee by name 
Palaniswamy took upon himself the duty of 
feeding the young sage. After staying in 
one or two other places they finally moved 
to the sacred Arunachala hill where they 
lived in several caves, mainly in a large 
one called Virupaksha cave. Young Venkat- 
raman now became famous as Ramana 
Maharshi. As one of his early biographers 
somewhat facetiously points out , the 
Maharshi’s biography ends here and the 
rest is the biography of other people whose 
lives were changed by his contact. 

In the meantime his relatives at home 
had been searching for him everywhere, and 
after two years they heard that he was 
living as a Sadhu in Tiruvannamalai. First 
his uncle and then his elder brother and 
mother came and tried in vain to persuade 
him to return home. As a reply to his 
mother’s earnest entreaties, he wrote on a 
piece of paper in Tamili : The Ordainer 
controls the fate of souls in accordance with 
their past Karma. Whatever is not destined 
to happen will not happen however hard 
you try. Whatever is destined to happen 
will happen, do what you may to stop it 
This is certain. The test course therefore 



m 

is to be siknt.’ The mother went home. 
But a few years later when her eldest son 
suddenly died, she came back to Aruna- 
chala and began to stay with the Maharshi 
in the cave. By that time a number of dis¬ 
ciples had gathered around the sage. At 
first they used to go to the town and beg 
their food. But after the old lady’s coming, 
arrangements for cooking were made in the 
cave itself, and thus was laid the founda¬ 
tion of a new spiritual community on the 
hill. The Maharshi looked after his mother 
with tender care. After her death in 1922 
he came down to the foot of the hill and 
stayed near the place where she had been 
ceremoniously buried. Very soon an 
Ashrama grew around him without any 
effort on his part, where he lived for the 
remaining twenty-eight years of his life. 

Though he never moved out of Tiruvan- 
namalai and never attempted to propagate 
his message, his name and teachings spread 
all over India and across the oceans to 
other lands. When the flower blooms bees 
come from far and near. In the same way 
attracted by his great life, spiritual power 
and the simple practicality and universality 
of his teachings, a large number of people 
became his devotees. Their number went 
on increasing and by the time of his 
Mahasamadhi in 1950 his Ashrama had 
become a world famous spiritual centre. He 
did not formally initiate anybody. But a 
number of men and women belonging to 
different castes, countries and walks of life 
sought his advice and guidance and accepted 
him as their Guru, For many he became 
the sole refuge and chosen Ideal. He 
occasionally gave oral advice but more 
eloquently taught by his own example. 

His great life was so simple that it would 
be difficult to simplify human life further in 
modern times. It was lived in the open, 
before the gaze of the public. His renunci¬ 
ation of what Sri Ramakrishna called 
kaminhkancana (‘lust and wealth’) was 
total and perfect. His daily routine was 
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uneventful. From early morning till night 
his time was spent either in assisting in 
Ashrama work, like dressing vegetables, or 
answering questions put by devotees or 
visitors. He wore nothing but a loin cloth 
and never touched money. He took normal 
food like all others, and always insisted on 
sharing with others whatever offerings were 
brought to him. He showed perfect equality 
in his treatment of people and maintained 
perfect equanimity under all circumstances. 
He did not observe caste in accepting food 
or disciples, which in those days was a 
revolutionary step. He bore without a word 
of protest the troubles created by some 
jealous local ascetics, and the attack on his 
person by some robbers. Once, while walk¬ 
ing in the forest he inadvertently stepped 
on a nest of wasps which at once started 
attacking his leg. He kept his leg there as 
an act of self-punishment until the fury of 
the wasps abated. 

Though by nature solemn, silent and 
indrawn, Ramana Maharshi had a tender 
heart and took keen interest in the welfare 
of his devotees. His biographers have 
recorded a number of anecdotes which 
reveal his deep love and compassion for the 
poor and the suffering. Once he saw a 
shepherd girl standing on a high rock weep¬ 
ing. On enquiry he came to know that one 
of her sheep had fallen into the deep cleft be¬ 
low. He at once went down the precipice and 
came up with the sheep on his shoulders, 
which even as a physical feat was some¬ 
thing remarkable. Another day there was 
a festival in a local temple and a good 
quantity of sweets and other eatables had 
been sent to the Asrama. When these were 
about to be distributed, an old woman, 
evidently very poor and belonging to a 
lower stratum of society, sauntered in with 
two dosais wrapped uninvitingly in a leaf. 
The cakes were half-baked and the other 
devotees tried to persuade Ramana Maharshi 
not to eat them. But he ate them with 
great relish, disregarding the sweets and 
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talking endearingly to the poor old woman 
who sat near him with tears in her eyes. 
Nor was his love restricted to human beings. 
He treated cows and dogs as if they were 
human beings. Monkeys and squirrels 
used to accept food from his hands without 
any fear. 

As a teacher the great achievement of 
Ramana Maharshi was the resuscitation of 
Jnana-marga. the path of knowledge, in 
modern times. Though Advaita had been 
the dominant religious philosophy of India 
for several centuries, its practical technique 
had never been quite clear or well known. 
The credit for revitalizing the ancient 
Upanisadic technique of nididhyi^sana cfi 
vicara or self-enquiry as a direct path must 
go to Ramana Maharshi. He achieved this 
partly by simplifying it and separating it 
from scriptural scholarship, but mainly by 
his own direot experience and example. 
He made it an important and indispensable 
spiritual discipline universally valid irrespec¬ 
tive of differences in religion and creed. 


He did not. however, condemn other 
spiritual techniques like prayer, japa, self¬ 
surrender, meditation, yoga, etc., but taught 
them as aids to the direct method of self¬ 
enquiry. He regarded supreme knowledge 
and supreme devotion as one. His poems 
(about a dozen in all) are sublime expressions 
of intense devotion and the mystic love of 
the soul for the supreme Lord of the 
universe. 

He was not a social reformer, nor did 
he found a sect or school of thought. And 
yet he did immense good to humanity in a 
more enduring way than many of his noted 
contemporaries. His message is timeless 
and universal. In a subtle and deep but 
pervasive way, his life and teachings con¬ 
tinue to inspire and guide thousands of 
sincere spititual aspirants, and are a signifi¬ 
cant influence on world thought today. His 
great life was a symbol of the eternal verities 
of Vedanta, an authentication of the ancient 
religous tradition of India and a proof of 
the undying spiritual vitality of Hinduism. 


{Continued from page 182) 


is not the exclusive property of any parti¬ 
cular group or tradition, but it is the clear 
and definitive word of God that humanity’s 
religious future is one. that in him all that 


is genuinely human and religious is accepted 
and taken up into the one universal plan 
of salvation of all men. 

{Concluded) 
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This fourth method of escape.^o which 
consists in avoiding confrontation with pain¬ 
ful or threatening situations, may be broadly 
classified as either social or psychological. 
In the social aspect, protection from fear 
and pain due to external and internal dan¬ 
gers may be sought, not only by going into 
complete seclusion, but also by achieving 
independence from others as they affect 
one’s internal or external needs.n Indepen¬ 
dence from internal needs is achieved by 
attempting to become emotionally detached 
from people, so that nothing will hurt or 
disappoint. ‘If I withdraw, nothing can 
hurt me.t2 Independence from external 
needs is achieved either by stock-piling in 
an irrational quest for possessions for their 
own sake, or by restricting one’s needs to a 
minimum. 

The psychological aspect of this method 
operates on the supposed principle that, 
since satisfied instincts and desires 
lead to happiness, by influencing these 
impulses one may escape some degree of 

1®* The first three methods, which were dis¬ 
cussed in the first part of the article, are; the 
way of narcotizing the individual organism 
through drugs, the way of rationalizing the fear, 
and the way of excluding painful situations from 
awareness by denial of their reality. 

la. Karen Homey, The Neurotic Personality of 
Our Times, p. 98. 

Ibid, 


suffering. This method of defence seeks to 
control the internal sources of our needs, 
and, in extreme forms, it appears as the 
annihilation of instincts—as practised by 
the yogi, for example. ‘When it succeeds, 
it is true, it involves giving up all other 
activities as well (sacrificing the whole of 
life); and again, by another path, the only 
happiness it brings is that of pcacc.'3 In 
such a method of actual or figurative 
destruction of the world and ils relations, 
the individual escapes the feeling of fear 
and powerlessness and remains in ‘splendid 
isolation’, not crushed by the power of any¬ 
thing outside, because there is no need for 
comparison.*^ 

Yet another method of escape is that of 
authoritarianism.15 The individual ego fuses 
itself with somebody outside in order to 
acquire strength—that is, the feeling of 
weakness and consequent fear is overcome 
by reducing the self to zero, by submission 
to an external or an internalized power. This 
saves the individual from the pain of doubt, 
indecision and responsibility for his own 
fate, and from the troublesome task of find¬ 
ing out the meaning of life or who he is. 
The finding of satisfaction by submitting 

*3. Sigmund Freud, Civilization and its Discon- 
tents, p. 32., 

14- Erich Fromm, Fear of Freedom, p. 154-59. 

16* Ibid., pp. 121ff. 
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to or losing oneself in something greater, 
dissolving the self, getting rid of its doubts, 
conflicts, pains, limitations and isolation, is 
called by Nietzsche liberation from princi- 
pium individuationis}^ The aim is to 
achieve a union of the individual self with 
another, greater self, in such a way that 
each loses its separate integrity and becomes 
dependent on the other. The individual’s 
activity after such a union becomes rooted 
in the sense of his own powerlessness. He 
acts innhe name of God, the past, nature or 
duty, but his whole life is rooted in desper¬ 
ation. lack of faith, and leads to nihilism or 
denial of life.*'^ 

A statement of some modern psychologi¬ 
cal theories which attempt to explain the 
phenomenon of escapism in human life is a 
fitting introduction to a modem assessment 
of Indian thought, more specially that thought 
which is comprehended under the name 
‘Vedanta’. For Oriental scholars, the most 
sympathetic as well as 'the most critical, 
arc more or less unanimous in judging 
Indian thought (almost from its inception 
after the period of the Rg-Veda) to be per¬ 
meated with the spirit of escapism. The 
attitude of mind denoted by such a charac¬ 
terization is not normal or healthy. Modern 
psychology has devoted special attention to 
this attitude, especially in its more abnormal 
phases. How far any or all of these 
psychological theories may be explanatory 
of the alleged ‘escapism’ of Indian thought 
is a matter for individual judgement. The 
critics, though not psychologists, agree that 
such a state of mind is a product of a com¬ 
bination of psychological and non-psycho- 
logical factors and conditions. An examin¬ 
ation of the causes adduced by them to 
explain this phenomenon might profitably 
be preceded by a statement of the exact 


Karen Homey, The Neurotic Personality 
o} Our Times, p. 270. 

w. Erich Fromm, of Freedom, pp. 154- 
59. 


characteristics which go together to produce 
this character of Indian thought. In the 
terminology of medical science we might 
call these elements the ‘symptoms’ by which 
the diagnosis of the disease of ‘escapism’ 
is made possible. 

SYMPTOMS OF ESCAPISM 
Pessimism 

According to the critics, pessimism is one 
such striking symptom pervading the whole 
of Indian thought. Optimism may be 
understood as the state of mind in which a 
man refuses to find any evil in life in spite 
of obvious hardships and difficulties—that 
is. the attitude implied in the statement that 
this is ‘the best of all possible worlds’. 
Those men may be called ‘natural optimists’ 
who are born with a sense of immediate 
happiness in life, while philosophical 
optimists are those who arrive at the 
reasoned conclusion that the state of things 
in the world is, in the final analysis, good; 
and evil is either excluded from the world 
or ignored by them.uJ As opposed to this, 
pessimism is the overwhelming consciousness 
of life’s evil. It, too, may be natural, as 
when a man has a congenitally gloomy and 
morbid view of life, or philosophical, in 
which case it is the speculative conclusion 
that evil is the essential nature of things, 
in spite of the apparent presence of good 
things in life. Each mental state has a valu¬ 
ation of the world peculiar to it. The opti¬ 
mistic outlook attributes decided worth to 
the world and human life and represents it 
as good, beautiful, pleasant, while the 
pessimistic outlook denies any true value 
to life and represents it as unworthy, unsatis¬ 
factory and deplorable.^® 

Western scholars hold that Indian phil- 

18* William James, The Varieties of Religious 
Experience, pp. 77-78. 

18* James Sully, Pessimism, p. 5. 
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osophy and religion originated in a pessimism 
based on belief in the evanescence and 
sorrowfulness of the world .20 The original 
Aryan faith was joyous and active, the 
mood of the Rg-Veda being marked by a 
natural, sunny optimism. But that joy of 
life was changed into its logical opposite, 
and in the Upanisads the mood of sombre 
despair and weariness of life prevailed. 
Nothing but sorrow is found in this life, 
and no good can relieve its gloom. This, 
according to critics, is not the ‘divine dis¬ 
content’ which rejects some false or seem¬ 
ing good in order to bring into the focus 
Of attention some higher, genuine good, but 
the purely pessimistic view which sees 
nothing but the evil of life, and, hence, 
rejects it. The excessive gravity of their 
problem—namely, the everlasting sorrow 
and bondage of human life—influenced the 
profound spiritual questionings of the 
Upani.sadic thinkers, demoralizing them and 
affecting their solution to the problem.^^ 
Unlike Greece, philosophy in India orig-: 
inated not in ‘curiosity’ but under pressure 
of this actual and pressing need of relief 
from suffering, so it was not ‘love of truth’ 
but the remedy of a disease, merely a means 
to an end. Fear of repeated birth and the 
consequent suffering which ends in death 
ijaramuranii) runs through the whole of 
Indian philosophy; and thus ‘philosophy is 
meant to be preparation for a happy death 
or euthanasia.’2a It is admitted that the 
earlier Upanisads show only a moderate 
pessimism—a mild expression of the un- 
satisfactorincss of the finite as compared to 
the infinite—and not absolute empirical 
despair of the world yet the tendency is 
sufficiently marked even there, and it later 


aa- Cf. Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, 
part I, p. 45 . 

2t" W. S. Urquhart, The Vedanta and Modern 
Thought, p. 26. 

Max MQlIer, Vedanta Philosophy, p. 12. 

23. A. B. Keith, The Religion and Philosophy 
of Veda and Upanifads, part T, pp. 521 and 581. 


deepened to influence the Vedanta through 
the whole course of its development towards 
extreme pessimism.*** 

Denial of life 

Inevitably connected with this gloomy 
view of life is the element of life and 
world-negation, bcdause pessimism carriles 
the implicit belief that the world is operat¬ 
ing abnormally, almost an atheistic convic¬ 
tion that the world is irrational or unreal. 
World- and life-affirmation consist in the 
view that life—experienced within oneself 
and developed outside oneself—is of value 
in itself, and a consequent striving to let it 
reach perfection in oneself whilst, within 
one’s own external sphere of influence, try¬ 
ing to preserve and further it.^s An attitude 
of world- and life-negation regards existence 
as something meaningless and sorrowful; 
accordingly, the pessimist resolves to bring 
life to a standstill by mortifying his will to 
live and renouncing all activity which aims 
at improvement of the conditions of life in 
this world. The most profound affirmation 
is difficult to sustain with a vision of things 
unbiased by illusion; on the other hand, 
negation is sometimes developed in theory 
despite a naturally serene disposition and 
happy circumstances.*® 

As the Aryan mind turned from the outer 
world, in the Rg-Veda, to the inner mystery 
of the self, in the Upanisads, the anthropo¬ 
morphic nafiure of the gods dwindled in 
importance; there occurred a disvaluation 
of ritualistic theology and also of the visible 
world of nature connected with it.2? This 
tendency was to appear in later Vedanta 
either as the denial of the reality of the 


2*. Cf. Archibald Edward Gough, The Philos¬ 
ophy of the Upanifads, p. 29. 

25. Albert Schweitzer, Indian Thought and Its 
Development, pp. 1 and 3. 

2B. Ibid. 

2ft. Heinrich Zina^er, The Philosophies of 
India, p.356. 
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subjective and objective world (nondualism) 
or, if the world-reality was affirmed (theism), 
then as the. denial of the world’s value, 
because it was not viewed teleologically as 
moving towards the goal of perfection. The 
Upanisads and later Vedanta philosophy— 
Advaita and Vaisnava—had as a definite 

i • 

aim to escape sorrow, and not to overcome 
it; Moksa was a deliverance from the bond¬ 
age of the painful, fleeting, finite experience, 
a refuge from life’s problems, not a better¬ 
ing of things. Though it is admitted by 
the critic that the spirit of world-denial 
was mitigated by various factors—such as 
the very necessity o;f living, the practice 
of the priestly calling, propagation of the 
race, discharge of social debts, demands 
made by the cult of the manes^®—yet he 
insists that attention shifted from this 
world, which had nothing to attract man, 
to another world. Yearning after eternity 
made India a stranger to this world,^® for 
eternity is attained only by renouncing and 
quitting this world of death. This is the 
basis of the characterization of the Indian 
mind, by unsympathetic critics, as dreamy, 
hopeless, unpractical,^ completely un¬ 
touched by the world and, by sympathetic 
critics, as spiritually otherworldly.®^ 

Asceticism 

Denial of life is exemplified chiefly by 
the e.xaltation of asceticism in Indian 
thought. All possible ascetic methods were 
practised with great thoroughness and were 
developed into a theoretical and practical 
technique of yoga. The asceticism of the 
Rg-Veda, pracised even by the gods 


28* Albert Schweitzer, Indian Thought and Its 
Development, p. 40. 

2 S). Max Milller, A History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 9. 

30* G. W. Hegel, Lectures on the Philosophy 
of History, p. 16. 

3t- Max Muller, A History of Ancient Sanskrit 
literature, p. 9. 


(‘Purusa Sukta’), was productive of magical 
potency {tapas) or it was a form of produc¬ 
tive labour, akin to the intellectual, which 
was coinsidered the necessary preliminary! 
knowledge. The hymns mention yogis who 
were lifted into ecstacy by drinking soma 
juice, by mortification of the flesh and self¬ 
hypnosis. Later, the spiritual element came 
to the forefront, and all the four asramas 
were asceticalJy regulated. As asceticism 
was primarily the method of producing 
extraordinary spiritual states in which alone 
salvation could be achieved,®® it comprised 
conduct transcending varm-diw.nna (caste- 
duty) and meant flight from the world into 
contemplation and ecstatic states. 

Western critics judge the results of yoga 
conscientiously practised to be nothing but 
folly and idiocy,®® The aspiration to attain 
states very much akin to annihilation was 
the sign of a people unhappy and tired of 
life because of its unremitting cruelty. The 
speculative daring of the Indian mind, its 
belief in the power of the mind to subdue 
matter, further emphasized the sense of 
suffering and weariness.®^ In turn, asceticism 
was bound to have a further depressing effect 
because no middle point was found between 
the mental excitement of ecstacy and the 
torpid indifference when outside it, and all 
products of the Indian mind show this 
stamp of monotony, compounded of satiety 
and ungratified zeal. 

Spiritual and ethical development has 
two aspects—negative effort and positive 
effort. The value of exercise and discipline 
was well understood in India, and it con¬ 
stituted the negative element in spirituality. 
But Indian spirituality demanded excessive 
mortification of the flesh, exercises in self- 


^'Taittinya Upaniyad. 1.9.3; Kena Upanifod. 
33; Chdndogya Upanifod, 2.23. 

33- Cf. Henri Bergson, Religion and Morality, 
p. 212; also T. H. and Julian Huxley, Evolution 
and Ethics, p. 71. 

3*- Cf. Paul Deussen, The Philosophy of the 
Upanisads, p. 65. 
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submergence, annihilation of the senses 
through mental effort, silence, fasting, self- 
torture, even to the point of cutting off all 
desires. All this was meant to overcome the 
distractions and temptations of life, but no 
commensurate effort was made to develop 
positive qualities or to find expressions for 
individual and social activities. But 
asceticism is meaningless except as a step 
towards moral affirmation.35 Vcdantic 
asceticism was purely individualistic, consist¬ 
ing of personal discipline only, without 
reference to the social motive or the social 
order, opposed to all mundane ends since 
these led only to advantage in the present 
and future life but not to the highest goal. 

Critics declare that among the many 
religious motives of ascetic practices—such 
as desire to propitiate the unseen in limes 
of trouble, the wish to v/ork out salvation 
by conquering the llesh, the desire to pre¬ 
pare for union with the Divine by purifica¬ 
tion, or despair arising from disillusionment 
and defeat in the battle of life*'’*’—the last is 
the motive of Vedantic asceticism. The 
element of asceticism and world-surrender 
involved in the idea of sannyasa—imposed 
as it was on the whole of Indian society, 
and involving labour, fatigue, pain—is inter¬ 
preted by critics as implicit proof of a 
pessimistic outlook on life. The conclusion 
is that Vedanta texts virtually became the 
evangel of world-weariness, and this is the 
unheroic side of asceticism. 

Quietism 

The emphasis on gnosis and ascetic 
ecstacy was not conducive to the develop¬ 
ment of an adequate, rational methodology 
for conduct in the world. Since both denied 
the ephemeral and meaningless appetites 
and activities of everyday life, they were 


35. Cf. W. R.Inge, Mysticism in Religion, p. 44. 

36. Cf. William James, The Varieties of Religious 
Experience, p. 291. Asceticism has many motives: 


bound to give rise to an attitude of mind 
both passive and other-worldly. The truly 
religious man led a ‘workless’ life of men¬ 
dicancy for, in highest meditation, his con¬ 
sciousness had to be emptied of all con¬ 
sciousness of relations and cares of life. 
For the common man also there was no 
way of deriving a philosophy of conduct 
for his everyday life from the goal set 
before him ; rather, his conduct was regu¬ 
lated by traditional and ritualistic rules of 
caste. 

Quietism was, according to the critics, 
the outcome of the highest religion and 
philosophy in India,37 since the desire was 
to attain the goal of rest from the rounds 
of rebirth in a state of profound and death¬ 
like trance in which all powers of the mind, 
emotion and will ceased to operate. 
Asceticism and knowledge were here not 
the means to the end of subduing the lower 
powers for a higher good, but the very 
cessation of life, the withering of all powers, 
talents and actions, and finally, of character 
itself.38 

Psychologically, the amount of active 
impulse affects the attitude towards life. 
The full fiow of vigorous activity gives rise 
to a hopeful view, whereas inactivity, dis¬ 
inclination to movement, if combined with 
a naturally depressed temperament, gives 


(fl) expression of organic hardihood, di.sgusted 
with too much case; (ft) tcmpcrence in food, 
clothing, chastity, non-pampering of the body, 
which is fruit of the love of purity shocked by 
what savours of the sensual; (c) fruit of love, 
i.e. sacrifice tO' the Deity; id) ascetic mortifica¬ 
tion due to pessimistic feelings about self and 
theological' beliefs concerning expiation, escape 
from suffering by penance; (e) psychopathic 

mortification carried to irrational lengths to get 
interior consciousness feeling right again; if) per¬ 
versity of bodily sensibility, i.e. pain-giving 
stimuli are actually felt as pleasure. 

37. Cf. Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism 
part I, p. 44. 

36* Cf. Arthur Schopenhauer, World as Idea 
and Will, pp. 490, 494, 500. 
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rise to the view that life is unalterably bad 
and beyond redemption. So men drift into 
pessimism due to weariness and distaste 
for exertion. Hence, Vedanta philosophy 
was a rationalization of the lack of energy 
and exertion which resulted from intense 
heat, which made peace seem the greatest 
bliss and meditation the highest duty. 
Death, disease, famine and pestilence 
brought tragedy, so man’s effort to better 
his lot consisted in providing the fewest 
possible hostages to life—that is, he desired 
ta divest himself of all possessions, to put 
a halt to all activities. An opposite explana¬ 
tion of ‘quietism’ is that the kindliness of 
nature in India and simplicity of life in 
which needs were fulhlled in small social 
organizations, were bound to develop the 
inactive and non-combative, the reflective and 
non-social side of human nature.s'J 

It will be noted that the charge of quietism 
is brought from two angles. The practical 
discipline or the means employed by 

39* Cf. F. M. Muller, Itutio, W/utI Cun It Teach 
Us'l p. 1. 


Vedanta were such as to prevent the oper¬ 
ation of active manly virtues.^ .Secondly, 
after the attainment of the goal, no work 
was left for man to do. Since he had con¬ 
quered karma, his soul became perfectly 
quiescent; every action would derogate 
from the state of rest and involve him fur¬ 
ther in the world of suffering. At best, 
forms of conduct were prescribed for help¬ 
ing the soul to attain deliverance, but still¬ 
ing of karma—that is, quietism through 
renunciation and surrender of will—was the 
goal of both monistic and theistic forms of 
Vedanta. The purgative or ascetic value of 
work was admitted but not the meritorious; 
there were no ‘fruits of work’. The striving 
was for inactive action, passionless life, so 
that all work as such was regarded as use¬ 
less and futile. In the absence of a gospel 
of work, of love and mercy, compassion and 
charity, there was bound to be a further 
deepening of the depressing effect. 

{To be continued) 
40. Cf. F. M. MUller, Collected Works, p. 192. 


Hints to Seekers of God 


SELF-ENQUIRY* 

SRI RAMANA MAHARSHI 


Question : How is one to think of the 
Self? 

Maharshi : The Self is self-luminous 
without darkness and light, and is the 

*The teachings given below have been com¬ 
piled from Talks with Ramana Maharshi, Coh 
lected Works of Ramana Maharshi and other 
books published by Sri Ramanasramam, Tiruvan- 
namalai, 606 603, and are published here by per¬ 
mission. 


reality which is self-manifest. Therefore, 
one should not think of it as this or that. 
The very thought of thinking will end in 
bondage. The purport of meditation on the 
Self is to make the mind take the form of 
the Self. In the middle of the heart-cave 
the pure Brahman is directly manifest as 
the &lf in the form ‘I ... I ... I.* 

* * 


« 
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Question : What exactly is this Self of 
which you speak? If what you say is true, 
there must be another self in man. 

Maharshi : Can a man be posse.ssed of 
two identities, two selves? To understand 
this matter it is first necessary for a man 
Ito analyse ‘himselll. Because it has lopg 
been his habit to think as others think, he 
has never faced his T’ in the true manner. 
He has not a correct picture of himself, 
he has too long identifi^ himself with the 
body and the brain. Therefore I tell you 
to pursue this enquiry ‘who am I?’ 

You ask me to describe this true Self 
to you. What can be said? It is That out 
of which the sense of the personal ‘P arises 
and into which it will have to disappear. 

Q ; Disappear? How can one lose one’s 
sense of personality? 

M ; The first and foremost of all 
thoughts, the primeval thought in the mind 
of every man, is the ‘P thought. It is only 
after the birth of this thought ^at any 
other thought can rise at all. It is only after 
the first personal pronoun ‘I’ has arisen in 
the mind that the second personal pronoun 
‘you’ can make its appearance. If you 
could mentally follow the ‘P thread until 
it led you back to its source, you would 
discover that just as it is the first thought 
to appear, so it is the last to disappear. 
This is a matter which can be experienced. 

Q : You mean that it is possible to 
conduct such a mental investigation into 
oneself? 

M : Certainly. It is possible to go in¬ 
wards until the last thought, ‘P, gradually 
vanishes. 

Q Whait is then leffl? Will a man 
then become quite unconscious or will he 
become an idiot? 

M ; No. On the contrary, he will attain 
that consciousness which is immortal, and 
he will become truly wise when he has 
awakened to his true Self, which is the real 
nature of man. 

5 


Q ; But sure the sense of ‘P must also 
pertain to that? 

M : The sense of ‘P pertains to the 
person, the body and brain. When a man 
knows his true Self for the first time some¬ 
thing else arises from the depths of his 
being and takes possession of him. That 
something is behind the mind ; it is infinite, 

eternal, divine- When this happens, a 

man has not really lost himself; rather, he 
has found himself. 

Unless and until a man embarks on this 
quest of the true Self, doubt and uncertainty 
will follow his footsteps through life. The 
greatest kings and statesmen try to rule 
others when in their heart of hearts they 
know that they cannot rule themselves.... 
What is the use of knowing about everything 
else when you do not yet know who you 
are? People avoid this enquiry into the 
true Self, but what else is there so worthy 
to be undertaken? 

# « # 

Q ; Does the enquiry ‘who am 1?’ lead 
to any spot in the body? 

M : Evidently, sclf-consciousne.ss is in 
relation to the individual himself and there¬ 
fore has to be experienced in his being, with 
a centre in the body as the centre of 
experience. It resembles the dynamo of a 
machine which gives rise to all sorts of 
electrical works. Not only it maintains the 
life of the body and the activities of all its 
parts and organs, conscious and uncon¬ 
scious, but also the relation between the 
physical and the subtle planes, on which the 
individual functions. Also, like the dynamo, 
it vibrates and can be felt by the calm mind 
that pays attention to it. It is known to 
the yogis by the name sphurarta which in 
Samadhi scintillates with consciousness. 

Q : How to reach that centre where 
what you call the ultimate Consciousness 
—the ‘I... I... P—-arises? Is it by simply 
thinking ‘who am I?’ 
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A/ : Yes, it wiJl take you up. You 
must do it with a calm mind—mental calm< 
ness is essential. 

Q : Is the ‘I ... I ... r consciousness 
Self-realization? 

M : It is a prelude to it. 

* * # 

That which arises in the physical body 
as T’ is the mind. If one enquires whence 
this I-ness first arises, it will be found that 
♦it is the Heart or hrdayam. 

# # # 

Restraint of the outgoing mind and its 
absorption in the Heart is known as antar- 
mukha-dnsti or inwardness. When the mind 
becomes absorbed in the Heart, the T’ or 
ego vanishes; and pure Consciousness or 
Self which subsists during all the states of 
the mind alone remains resplendent. This 
state where there is not the slightest trace 
of the T’-thought is one’s true svarupa. 

* * * 

Q : What is meant by saying that 

Atman is Light? 

M : The Atman is not a light like the 
Petromax light. It is called light because 
everything else becomes known through it, 

* * * 

Q : Even though I have listened to the 
explanation of the characteristics of enquiry 
in such great detail, my mind has not 
gained even a little peace. What is the 
reason for this? 

M : The reason is absence of strength 
or one-pointedness of mind. 

Q: What is the reason for the absence 
of naental strength? 

. M : The means that make one qualified 
for Self-enquiry are meditation, yoga, etc. 


One should gain proficiency in these through 
graded practice, and thus secure a stream 
of mental modes that is natural and helpful. 

* * * 

Divine grace is essential for realization. 

It leads one to God-realization. But such 
grace is vouchsafed only to him who is a 
true devotee or yogin who has striven hard 
and ceaselessly on the path toward freedom. 

# # # 

Q : What is self-tsurrender? 

M ; It is the same as self-control. 
Control of mind is effected by the removal 
of sathskdras which imply the functioning 
of the ego. The ego submits only when it 
recognizes the Higher Power. Such recog¬ 
nition, which is surrender, is self-control. 

... A passenger in a train keeps his load 
on the head by his own folly. Let him put 
it down, he will find that the load reaches 
the destination all the same. Similarly let 
us not pose as the doers, but resign our¬ 
selves to the guiding Power. 

... Surrender itself is a mighty prayer. 

* * * 

Q : Then you mean that the Self is 
God? 

Af : You see the difficulty. Self-enquiry 
(‘who am I?’} is a different technique from 
the meditation : ‘I am Siva’ or ‘I ajn He’. 
I rather emphasize self-knowledge, for you 
are first concerned with yourself before you 
proceed to know the world or its Lord.... 
The moment you get into the quest for the 
self and begin to go deeper, the real Self is 
waiting there to receive you, and then what¬ 
ever is to be done will be done by some¬ 
thing else and you, as an individual, have 
no hand in it. 

# # # 
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Your idea of wiIl»power is success insured. 
Will-power should be understood to be the 
strength of mind to meet success and failure 
with equanimity. It is not synonymous with 
success. Success often develops arrogance 
and one’s spiritual progress gets arrested. 
Failure, on the other hand, may be bene¬ 
ficial if it opens the eyes of the person to 
his limitations and prepares him to surren¬ 
der himself. Self-surrender is synonymous 
with eternal happiness. Therefore one 
should try to gain equipoise of mind under 
all circumstances. That is will-power. 
Again, success and failure are the result of 
pmrahdha and not of will-Power. 
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# # # 
Renunciation is always in the mind, not 
in going to forests or solitary places, or 
giving up one’s duties. The main thing is 
to see that the mind turns, not outward, 
but inward. It does not really rest with 
man whether he is to go to this place or 
that Or whether to give up his domestic 
duties or not. All that happens according 
to one’s destiny. All the experiences that 
the body is to go through are determined 
when it first comes into existence. It does 
not rest with you to accept or reject them. 
The only freedom you have is to turn your 
.mind inward and renounce activities there. 


OUR EDUCATION AND REARMAMENT IN FAITH 


OUR EDUCATION AND REARMAMENT IN FAITH 

PROF. SANTOSH KUMAR CHATTERJEE 


The Kothari Commission has done a very 
good job in making a wide and compre¬ 
hensive survey of our entire education sys¬ 
tem, which admittedly needs change and 
vital readjustments. We have to move with 
the times, and an unthinking adherence to 
the past cannot but retard our progress. 
In fact, it would certainly spell disaster for 
the nation. The Commission has rightly 
pointed out that our education has to be 
science-technology based, but in coherence 
with India’s cultural, and spiritual tradi¬ 
tions. 

Balance has to be struck between the 
claims of science and those of our spiritual 
heritage. Advance in science and tech¬ 
nology should always be accompanied with 
a recognition and appreciation of the great 
claims of our broadbased religion and 
humanism. Science has to work for a new 
science of living where love replaces hatred 
and self-seeking greed. The joy of life 
would be more in ’giving’ than in ’taking’. 


Education is futile if it cannot foster in 
our youths a sense of social consciousness 
and inspire them with a spirit of service 
to their fellowmen. 

Swami Vivekananda’s dynamic social 
mission should be a source of abiding 
inspiration to us all. Our tomorrow’s 
education can ill afford to forget the Gita 
and the Upanisads, which look upon man 
not as a mere body-mind complex but also 
as an embodiment of the Spirit Divine. 
The very first iloka of Isopanisad is the 
bedrock of India’s spiritual tradition. 

Vedanta is a universal tbligion which 
teaches that man’s real nature is divine. The 
unfoldment of this divinity is the aim of 
man’s life. This Vedanta is a bond of uni¬ 
versal love because it recognizes the same 
Divinity and oneness in all beings. Vedanta 
awakens love and compassion, and inculca¬ 
tion of the truth of Vedanta has to be an 
essential constituent of our education. 

Vivekananda, Rabindranath and Auro- 
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bindo have all been our great educators 
and they have left us their great legacy, 
their great ideals in education which are 
our noblest heritage. Their ideals are not 
unrealities. Each of them set forth his 
best endeavour to give a body and a shape 
to the idea that was nearest to his heart. 
Belur, Santiniketan and Pondicherry do yet 
■Stand as emblems of our cultural and 
spiritual traditions and reverberate with 
imperishable ideas that can perhaps work 
for man’s regeneration. They all accepted 
the Divinity in man. Man is a particle of 
the Divine, and in man lie immense poten¬ 
tialities which have to be awakened. Seeds 
of greatness are already there. The dormant 
spirit has to b.j aroused, the veil has to be 
lifted and the shell has to be broken. This 
was the central teaching of Swami Vivek- 
ananda. In his famous Calcutta address, 
Swamiji said : 

That Atman which nothing can destroy, in It 
is infinite power only waiting to be called out. 
For here is the great difference between all other 
philosophies and the Indian philosophy. Whether 
dualistic, qualified monistic or monistic, they all 
firmly believe that everything is in the .soul itself. 
Therefore, this $raddha is what I want, and what 
all of us here want, this faith in ourselves, and 
before you is the great task to get that faith. 
Give up the awful disease that is creeping into 
our national blood, that idea of ridiculing every¬ 
thing, that loss of seriousness. Give that up. Be 
strong and have this Sraddhd, and everything else 
is bound to follow.* 

We must not forget and fight shy of tell¬ 
ing our children that they are potentially 
divine and that they come, ’trailing clouds 
of glory ... from God who is our home.’ 
They are children of light, they come from 
heaven and they can make a heaven of this 
our earth, if in their budding and formative 
years of life they can be rightly moulded 
and nursed into a faith that strengthens and 

* The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta : Advaita Ashrama, 1973), vol. Ill, p. 
320. 


purity that ennobles. They have to be tdki 
and retold that the Kingdom of God is with¬ 
in them. Vivekananda spoke of three P’s : 
Purity, Patience and Perseverance. 

This is Vedanta in practice, this is 
Advaitism in its essenv'e, and this is the 
eternal truth that underlies all creeds and 
forms, which are but the externals of 
religion. This is the fundamental of all 
religions, which can strive to unite mankind 
and lead to the attainment of the ideal of 
Universal Brotherhood. Love of God as 
the Supreme Spirit manifesting Himself in 
His endless creations, a ceaseless striving 
towards a direct communion with the Divine, 
a never-ending effort to experience in this 
very life our unity with this eternal Spirit 
and to feel our link with the entire created 
world—^these in brief form the basis of the 
universal religion which is to reshape to¬ 
day’s and tomorrow’s man. 

A bewildering confusion has surrounded 
us today and an enveloping gloom seems 
to be all around. We have passed and are 
still passing through various political and 
economic vicissitudes. All the same, if we 
are still alive and if we still hope to survive, 
it is due to the strength of the spirit which 
has come down to us through the centuries. 

In our hours of depression in the sphere 
of religion, in our moments of confusion 
amidst changing values or shrinkage of 
moral standards in life and conduct, we 
have to call back to our mind the teachings 
of our sages who exhorted us to hold to our 
spiritual moorings which are nothing but 
the fundamentals of our religion em)>edded 
in the teachings of the Vedanta. The Gita 
and the Upanisads are not merely to be read. 
They have to be lived and practised. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan has very tersely given 
us what he considers to be the essentials of 
religion. He says, ’... direct communion 
with the divine, incapacity of the human 
mind to fathom the d^ths of the divine, an 
attitude of compassion which is an ex¬ 
pression of inward grace—all these three 
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is a fountaiflhead of hope, strengih gnd 
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things constitute the essentials of religion. 
All others are mere appurtenances. It is 
these aspects that Ramakrishna and Vivek- 
ananda emphasized. It is time that we 
realized them not merely in theory but in 
practice.’ 

Mr. U. Thant, formerly United Nations 
Secretary-General, once in speaking to an 
audience of diplomats, journalists and poli¬ 
tical leaders, significantly said, ‘There is no 
peace in the world because there is no peace 
in the minds of men.’ He said that the 
technological progress of the Western world 
which has been working miracles must be 
admired, but that the Eastern appreciation 
of such qualities as love and the spirit of 
give and take also deserve recognition and 
appreciation by the rest of the world. 

U Thant has reminded us of Vivek- 
ananda's message to the world, which in 
brief was that science coupled with Vedanta 
is to be the future religion of humanity. 
Science has to work for man’s peace, con¬ 
cord and harmony. Universal love, peace 
and brotherhood are the precious gifts com¬ 
ing from a realization in life of the great 
Vedantic truths. 

A right understanding of this Vedantic 
truth leads man to self-realization. In his 
striving towards this realization man dis¬ 
covers a new relationship with his fellow- 
men and he has a new sense of moral values 
and social obligations. This Vedantic out¬ 
look on life is a step towards the broaden¬ 
ing of the mind, an expansion of the heart 
and gateway to tolerance. Vedanta is cer¬ 
tainly a religion of love and tolerance. It 


energy. There is nothing sectarian in it and 
it is far above all creeds, forms and rituals. 

This conception of Vedantic religion itt 
its broadest sense can never be inconsistent 
with the principles of our accepted secular¬ 
ism. Our secularism should never present 
any difficulty in the way of basing our educa¬ 
tion on this universal religion of love and 
tolerance. 

Vivekananda emphasized the importance 
of manmaking education, by which he meant 
a system of education which infuses 
strength, self-reliance, courage and faith in 
the young people. The architects of our 
present-day education should seriously 
reflect today on how best they can rehabili¬ 
tate our education in the midst of so much 
confused thinking. In the midst of today’s 
disintegrated life, shrinkage of moral stan¬ 
dards and spiritual bankruptcy. Dr. Radha- 
krishnan was one of the few who ceaselessly 
tried to renew our faith in the teachings of 
our great religious teachers. 

Our educators and teachers in all levels 
would do well to listen to the exhortations 
of great men like Swami Vivekananda and 
Dr. Radhakrishnan and guide our youth to 
find higher fulfilment. We have to harness 
all our energy and efforts for a rearmament 
in faith, i^raddha, which alone can save our 
youths from ruinous frustration and appal¬ 
ling wastage. Youths reclaimed and re¬ 
shaped, armoured in faith, faith in them¬ 
selves and their fellow-beings, can be our 
precious assets for the building up of a 
better India and a better world. 
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GANDHARA AND ITS ART TRADITION: 
BY Ajit Ghosh. Published by Mahua Publishing 
Company, 20A, Gour Laha Street, Calcutta- 
700006. 1978. Pp. vi+47. Rs. 32/-. 

In India, art has always been closely associated 
with religion. Aitareya Brahmana says that arts 
are the instruments for the refinement of spirit, 
atmasamskrtir vava silpani. Among the great 
trends in Indian art, Buddhist art is perhaps the 
most enthralling. The first sculptural representa¬ 
tions of the Buddha belong to the Gandhara 
school and date from about the first century a.d. 

Presented in a lucid and absorbing style, the 
book under review contain.^ a wealth of informa¬ 
tion regarding the glorious art of Gandhara, its 
varying images and motifs. The book is divided 
into four chapters. In the first, the author 
presents a moving account of the archaeological 
explorations undertaken by ditlerent scholars of 
the East and the West at various times. The 
second chapter deals with the historical back¬ 
ground of Gandhara, bringing into clear focus 
the references to it and descriptions of it found 
in the epics and classical literature of ancient 
India. The third chapter describes the surviving 
specimens of Gandhara art and their importance. 
In the last chapter the author has broached the 
much debated topic of the Hellenic appearance 
of Gandhara art. Many historians and anti¬ 
quaries are of the opinion that Gandhara art 
shows Graeco-Roman influence. But the present 
writer challenges this prevalent idea. He argues. 
‘These sculptures ... bear no similarity to Greek 
style and ideals—they are more akin to Indian 
standard and ideals.’ It may be mentioned here 
that in 1900 at the Congress of the History of 
Religions held in Paris, Swami Vivekananda 
declared long before Havell and Coomaraswamy 
that the then accepted theory of Greek influence 
on Indian art was a myth. 

The Bibliography and black-and-white plates 
enhance the value of the book. The get-up and 
printing are excellent. The book will certainly 
be appreciated by all who love beauty and art. 

Swami Shantarupananda 
Ramakrishna Mission, Cherrapunfi 
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BHARATIYA DHARMER ITIHAS : BY Dr. 
Narendranath Bhaitacharya. Published by 
General Printers and Publishers, 119 Lenin Sarani, 
Calcutta-700013. b.s. 1384. Pp. 460. Rs. 35/-. 

The author of this Bengali book is a renowned 
professor of Ancient Indian History and Culture 
at the Calcutta University. In twelve chapters 
he deals with all the religious movements of India, 
starting from the Pre-Vedic Age up to the nine¬ 
teenth century, evaluating their social importance. 
Detailed information is given about various 
religious sects and saints who influenced people 
in different parts of India. He has also described 
the non-Vedic religions that secured a foothold 
in India and developed side by side with the 
religion of the Hindus, resulting in the co-exist¬ 
ence of Jainism, Buddhism, Islam, Christianity 
and Hinduism on Indian soil. 

But what will disappoint the readers in general 
is the fact that the writer has tried to minimise 
the value of the Upanishads, which deal with 
transcendental truths. By not giving recognition 
to the vast importance of such truths the writer 
has largely ignored the thoughts of the most 
recognized teachers of religion, namely, Shankar- 
acharya, Ramanujacharya, Madhvacharya and 
others, whose interpretations of the Upanishads 
are the life-lines of Indian religion. He has also 
ignored the tremendous influence of the Bhagavad- 
Gita, a book widely circulated through transla¬ 
tions into the regional languages of India for ages, 
and appreciated in other countries for centuries. 
Finally, it is unimaginable how an Indian religious 
history could be considered complete without 
giving a short life and description of the con¬ 
tributions of the great Acharya Shankara. Con¬ 
cerning the treatment of the history of ancient 
India a scholar has rightly said : ’Ignorance may 
not be bliss in historical studies, but it is certainly 
folly to be wise where wisdom is based on imper¬ 
fect knowledge and serves merely as a cloak for 
dogmatism.' 

Swami Jyoiirupananda 
Acharya, Probationer^ Training Centre 

Belur Math 
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RAMAKRISHNA MISSION SEVASHRAMA 
LUCKNOW 

Report for April 1977 to March 1978 

Religious and Cultural : On April 17, 1977, 
a colossal bronze statue of Swami Vivekananda 
was unveiled in the main hall of the Vivekananda 
Polyclinic by Srlmat Swami Vireswaranandaji 
Maharaj, President-General of the Ramakrishna 
Math and Ramakrishna Mission. In connection 
with the unveiling, Puja and Havan were per¬ 
formed and Prasad was distributed; in the even¬ 
ing a large public meeting was held, presided 
over by Dr, Karan Singh, former Health Minis¬ 
ter, Government of India. 

C^ily Puja dnd Aratrika were held in the 
Ashrama shrine; Ram-nam and Shyam-nam 
Sankirtans were held on Ekadashi and on 
Amavasya and Puroamasi. Discourses on the 
Gila, held by the Swami-in-charge every Sunday, 
were well attended. On the birth-anniversaries 
of Sri Ramakrishna,* Sri Sarada Devi and Swami 
Vivekananda, special Puja was performed, Prasad 
was distributed and the poor were fed. Durga 
Puja was performed in the image as in previous 
years, and other special religious festivals were 
fittingly observed. 

Educational : The Sevashrama conducts a pub¬ 
lic library and a free reading room. Besides the 
general section, the text-book and children’s sec¬ 
tions continued to provide needed and much- 
appreciated services. By the end of the year the 
library had 14,959 books; and the number of 
books issued was 19,511. The reading room re¬ 
ceived 11 dailies and 79 periodicals. 

Scholarships and other help given to deserving 
students amounted to Rs. 5,532, in addition to 
Rs. 5,666 granted for various purpose! to other 
needy persons. 

Medical ; In a developing country like India, 
with its limited resources and teeing population, 
it is hardly feasible to provide adequate indoor 
hospital beds for medical treatment The Vivdt* 
ananda Polyclinic was conceived with this in 
mind; and since it opened in 1970 it has given 


a new lead in placing emphasis on domiciliary; 
treatment in the out-patient departments, a syatem ' 
more suited to the Indian economy. The out¬ 
patient departments remain open for eight hoim , 
on all working days, providing full facilities for : 
radiological, pathological and other tests; treat¬ 
ment by specialists is also available for out¬ 
patients, and even detailed medical records are 
maintained for them. This system has reduced 
the pressure on indoor beds, of which there are 
100 for those who really need hospitalization. 

Private practice by medical and other personnel 
of the Polyclinic is strictly prohibited. Medicines 
are suppli^ to the patients at minimal rates, and 
the charges for pathological^ X-ray and other 
examinations are similarly low. Free treatment 
is given, after necessary screening, to those who 
have no paying capacity; and those who do pay, 
do so at subsidized rates. Well-to-do indoor 
patients who desire private wards are required 
to pay somewhat higher charges for accommoda¬ 
tion and treatment. 

The following sections were functioning in 
the Polyclinic during the year: Tuberculosis 
Chest Diseases; Non-tubcrcular Chest Diseases; 
General Medicine, including Gastro-intestinal 
Diseases; Paediatrics; General Surgery; Ea^ 
Nose-Throat; Orthopaedics; Pathology, including 
Biochemistry; Radiology; Physical Medicine, 
including Physiotherapy and Medical Gymnastics; 
Gynaecology; Maternity; .Dentistry, including 
Dental Prosthesis; Ophthalmology; Homoeo¬ 
pathy ; Leprosy; Social Welfare and (Patient 
Guide; Medical Records; Blood Transfusion; 
Ayuryedic. 

The year 1977-78 was a year of growth for the 
Polyclinic, the total number of out-patient 
cases was 7,37,879, compared to 6,48,071. in the 
previous year. The number of admissions in the 
Indoor department was 3,108, an increase of 
26.8% over the previous year. 

The beneficent public is kindly requested jto 
help the Sevashrama continue its multifarious 
services by sending generous contributioiu to : 
The Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission Sevashrama. 
Vivekananda Purl, Lucknow 226-007. 
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India in World Afftdrs 

Ever since India attained independeiKe. this country has been trying to 
its rightful place in the comity of nations. In spite of its eomomic baric*^ 
f#irdness. the non*violent way by which it won freedom and its bold acceptance 
a democratic way of government, which made it the largest democraqr in the 
uyiPorld, attracted the attention of the world community and compelled its admir* 
It is well bnowo that a large number of Afro-Asian countries Indian 
*lhA$pendenGe was a source of inspiration. The political leaders of new India 
active interest in world affairs and raised their voice against acts of inter* 
nhritmal injustice. With the verbal defence of Egypt against Anglo-French 
dggfession. India shot into prominence and became a leader of Third World 
^mtries. 

On the whole, during the first decade after Independence, Indians inter- 
natkmal interests were heavily weighted in the regions of the Middle East and 
the West. Though this earned for it the good will of Arab and African countries, 
^’Ihldfia neglected its base in Asia. Nepal. Sri Lanka, Burma, Thailand, Indonesia. 
Singapore, and even Japan, had bad strong cultural ties with this country from 
^hncient times. And to this day these are the only countries where the image of 
jftidia is respected. The Indian leaders* failure to capitalize on this advantage 
by $ttengthening the conntry*s ties with these nations and consolidate her posi- 
Ijion in Asia was indeed a grave mistake. 

The early phase, often called die ‘bhai bhai era*, came to an abrupt end with 
the perfidious aggression of two neighbouring countries upon her territory, 
'^se wan clearly showed that India had very few friends and had an isolat^ 
j^don among the nations of the world. The inability of the leaders to uifite 
'tllie people under a common ideology, the failure of Five-Year Plans, natural 
e^lamities, increased defence needs, and food riiortages made the next decade 
the daricest period in her post-Independence history. Paradoxically enough, this 
Wdft the period when Indian religions, philosophies and culture penetrated deq> 
rlpdo West^ society, partly owing to the great social change that swqit tbroui^ 
^Western society, especially American society, during the sixties. 

^th the Oreen Revdutlon and industrial boom India rose again during 
decade, and has now become a power to reriron srith. The recent eyent^ 
'Al^taiiistan have, however, created a new geopolitical situation of grave cott* 
'fieqnenoc and have altered her role in international politics. She has to pi# 
hat part with great caution, wisdom and dextetiQrk Sto can 91 sdoid to 
tossons of the recent past, and has no option but to strengthen her defeot#* 
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Arise! Awake! Aod stop not till the Goal is readied. 




INTEGRAL \TSION OF VEDIC SEERS* 


"Truth is one : sages 

an n: II 

ST 4f^ I 

3PT 9fl^=?r^iT n 


fsr r^?5cft55»3 i 

art 5i: ii 


call It by various names" 

1. For a heallhy body,i for the right 
path,2 for divine grace.a we sacrifice to thefc 
May the Divine burn up our sin ! 

Rg.VeJa 1.97.1, 

2. The flames of the effulgent Lord - 
stream forth in all directions coinquerihg : 
obstacks. May the Divine burn up otlt;:H 
sin ! 

Rg.Veda 1.97l'5 

3. With your luminous face turned in 
all directions, you protect us from every';! 
thing. May the Divine burn up our sin 

Rg‘Vcda 1.97.6'ii 


4. O Thou whose face is turned in all , 
directions, carry us like a boat beyond alj ; 
obstacles. May the Divine burn up our 
sin! 

ftg-yeda 1.97.7.! 

5. May He convey us like a boat across ' 
the river of life and may He protect our 
welfare ! May the Divine burn up our sin (: ; 

Rg.Veda 1.97^8A 

... , 

* mantras given here arc from a fainous hymn addressed to Agni (Fire) and are 
prayers for the eradication of sin. They imply two facts : 1. Fire here stands for the 

Divine, and 2. God has the power to destroy sin {agha). Spiritual aspirants may recite these 
nuattras everyday for purification of mind. 

l* Ksetra, literally field, here means the body. 

1 S«gar«y3 according to SSyapa means ‘beautiful path’, i.e. spiritual path. 

3. Fafu, Uteratfy wealth, here means ^ritual blessings. 
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Prayer, worship and rnedi^ttbn are the pteyed a minor but very interesting r^^ 
three successive disciplines oh ^e path of the earthly life of iSri Ramakrishok. 
y Bhakti. This month’s editorial discusses Through painstaking research Swaihi 
' hom^^ the important theoretical aspects Praldiananda, Secretary of Ramakrishna 
of worship done as a spiritual discipline. Mission Vidyapith, Purulia, has collected a 
^ ^ : this issue Swami Budhananda, wealth of details about this enigmatic 

Stecretary, Ramakrishna Mission. New character in his article first meetings with 
Delhi, starts a short serial on ‘applied sri ramakrishna : pratap chandra hazra. 
religion’ entitled pilgrimage to the hours In the third instalment of her article 
OF MEDITATION. Written with the certitude is vbdanta a philosophy of escape?, Dr. 
born of experience and with the clarity Vinita Wanchoo, M.A., M.A., Ph.D., 
bom of years of discipline, the article will examines the symptoms of escape which 
be of great help to all sincere spiritual Western critics have found in Vedanta and 
aspirants. the causes of escapism. Discerning readers 

In SRI SANKARA ON WORLD THOUGHT Prof. will find her observations sigjnificant and 
S. S. Raghavachar, former Head of the original. 

Department of Philosophy, Mysore Univer- St. Teresa of Avila, who is a household 
sity, undertakes a brilliant analysis of name in Catholic countries, is one of the 
Western metaphysics and shows how the greatest, and certainly the most influential, 
three main lines of monistic speculation— of Christian mystics. While her ecstatic 
die doctrine of appearance, idealism and experiences opened a new chapter in the 
monism—attempted in the West find their history of Christian spirituality, her life, 
grand consummation in Sri Sankara’s full of physical sufferings and spiritual 
philosophy. The article, which reflects the struggles, has inspired countless people to 
author’s rare mastery over both Eastern follow the monastic ideal with courage and 
and Western philosophies, is based on a hope. Swami Atmarupananda gives an 
speech delivered by the author at the interesting account of the saint’s early life 
Bangalore Math of Sringeri Sankara Pitham in the first instalment of his article 
on the occasion of the birthday celebration sT. Teresa, bride of the sun. The author, 
of the senior Acharya on October 21, 1979. who first joined the Ramakrishna Order’s 
Readers of the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna centre at Chicago, is now a member of the 
are, famUiar with the name of Hazra who editorial staff of Prabuddha Bharata. 
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WOKSHIP AS A SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINE-l 

(BDITORIAL) 

V o/ worship in spirUuai life v merges into meditation.^ But few people 

am capable of prayings w 

We have seen that pmyer, wtn^p^and a$ to wfiveiT if 


m^ltation (dhydna) are the three steps or p^le^ who follow the 

in;.v;the,;Vpath;:.#'■ Rhak that ■ 
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ifltermcdiilte iltsciplbie is necessary is order 
to attain and sustain the state of meditation. 
This intermediate discipline is worship. 

fly worship we mean not only external 
ritualistic worship but also mental worship, 
japa, stuti (adoration), even work done as 
service to the Lord. In other words, by 
worship we mean the cultivation of a wor¬ 
shipful attitude—an attitude of offering 
everything to God. Since human nature is 
self-centred, this attitude of giving develops 
only slowly. The natural tendency of the 
mind is to be always at the receiving end. 
That is why asking, or prayer, comes first. 
It is only when, as a result of prayer, the 
soul starts receiving grace in the form of 
faith, love and strength that it can truly 
start offering everything including itself to 
God. 

In other words, worship needs a certain 
degree of prior qualification and inner 
training. It is because many people attempt 
worship without first acquiring this com¬ 
petence that it degenerates into mummery 
and priestcraft, and seems to lead the wor¬ 
shipper not an inch forward on the spiritual 
path. Especially in the case of priests 
doing ritualistic worship in temples and 
churches, the saying ‘the nearer to church, 
the farther from God’ seems to be true. 
But those who have practised prayer for a 
long time find worship a great help in 
unfolding their spiritual potential. As 
pointed out earlier worship in later 
Hinduism got united with meditatign to 
form a composite discipline called upasana. 
Concentration became a test of the inten¬ 
sity of one’s devotion, and meditation came 
to be looked upon as a higher stage of 
worship. But here we propose to study 
worship as an independent discipline. 


ness aRd cult. In this 

devotee Prahlida enumerates nine mmks dl; 
devotion : ‘listening to the stories of ^e 
Lord, singing His glories, constant remem< 
brance of the all-pervading Lord, serving 
Him in His devotees, ritualistic worship, 
constantly saluting the Lord, doing all work 
for His sake, friendship with the Lord, and 
complete self-surrender.’^ These could as 
well be taken as an accurate descTiption 
of the nature of worship. If classified, these 
nine characteristics could be reduced to 
sacrifice, adoration, sacredness and cult 
which distinguish worship from all other 
disciplines. 

There can be no worship without sacri¬ 
fice. Sacrifice is not just giving. It implies 
two things. One is giving without expecta¬ 
tion of return. Whatever we offer in wor¬ 
ship must be for love, and not for barter. 
Secondly, sacrifice means self-denial. Ill 
must entail some loss to the ego. It is not 
what we offer that matters but how wc 
offer it. As Sri Krsna points out in the 
Gita, God is pleased even with a leaf, flower 
or water if it is offered with true love 
{.bhaklyupdhrtam]? The same idea is con¬ 
tained in the slory of the ‘widow’s mite’ in 
the Bible.4 

The word used in ancient Hinduism to 
mean sacrifice was yajna. But yajna meant 
not merely offering something to a personal 
God. It meant defining the individual’s 
relationship with the cosmos at different 
levels. Hindu scriptures (the Taittiriya 
Satnhita and Manu Smrti, for instance) en¬ 
join five great sacrifices (pa^ca maha yajna) 
ns the daUy duty of every person : brahma 
yajm, deva yajna, pitr yajtla, bhilta yajna and 


Nature of worsMp-^siU^lfice 

Worship is a special kind of I-Thqu 
r^tionship between the soul and Qod 

adccati<^ sam«d' 


I 

tpaff tnfR n 

Bh&gavafam 7.5.23 

3 * Bhagtivod'CttS 9,26.; 

*• Mark i2.42; Luke 21,2. 
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manusya yaiHap So great was the import¬ 
ance attached to these duties that Manu 
goes to the extent of stating that those who 
do not perform them are not alive although 
breathing. 

What distinguishes man from animals 
is knowledge. The ultimate cause of all 
human misery is lack of knowledge. It is 
through knowledge that man realizes God 
and attains supreme peace. Therefore it is 
imperative that knowledge should be kept 
in circulation in human society. Every man 
has a duty to impart knowledge to others 
and this is brahma yajha, also called .r?/ 
yajna. 

Offering things to gods and godesses 
(dfivatoddeSena dravya-tydga) is deva yajha. 
During the Vedic period all offerings were 
made to the fire which was regarded as the 
mouth of the gods.® Later on the faith that 
gods directly accept offerings became tradi¬ 
tional. Propitiating the departed spirits of 
one’s ancestors through special rites like 
srdddha, tarpana and charitable acts under¬ 
taken in their name is pitf yajha. Feeding 
animals and looking after them with kind¬ 
ness is bhiita yajha. 

Though according to Manu manusya 
yajha means serving guests (atithi), every 
form of service to fellowmen should be 
included under it. Human needs are so 
varied and social life is so complex that 
there exist innumerable ways of rendering 
service to others. In modern times Swami 
Vivekananda has revived the ancient ideal 
of service and, by raising it to the level of 
worship, has converted it into a spiritual 
discipline and a powerful tool for social 
change. He focussed the attention of people 
on the service of the poor and the down¬ 
trodden. 

From a spiritual point of view, the basic 
idea behind sacrifice is selflessness. The 

Cf. Manu Smrti 3.70,71. 

AUereyd BrSlmaija 1.4S 


greatest obstacle to spiritual progress is 
selfishness. Giving up selfishness is the true 
meaning of sacrifice. 

What is the cause of selfishness? The 
ego. Enquiry into the nature of the ego led 
ancient sages to the discovery that all selves 
are parts of one Supreme Spirit who in¬ 
dwells in all beings. The great teachers of 
Bhakti taught that the best way to get rid 
of egoism and selfishness was to surrender 
oneself to the will of the Supreme Self or 
God. Moreover, the very word sacrifice 
implies a certain amount of deprivation and 
suffering, and has meaning only to a person 
who regards worldly goods as reaf and 
valuable. A person who looks upon the 
world as unreal or impermanent and who 
is therefore bent on renouncing it, does not 
feel that giving up is a sacrifice. Thus, as 
the idea of renunciation and knowledge of 
the real nature of the self spread, the con¬ 
cept of sacrifice gave way to that of self¬ 
surrender to God. (A similar change in 
the attitude towards sacrifice took place in 
Christianity but along entirely different 
lines, as we shall see later on). This 
psychological change in worship can be 
traced in the Bhagavad^Gltd. In its first 
six chapters, especially in the fourth chap¬ 
ter, the emphasis is on sacrifice. But in the 
next sik chapters, the emphasis is more on 
self-surrender. However, the idea of ‘giving’ 
is common to both sacrifice and self¬ 
surrender, and has always remained as a 
basic characteristic of worship. 

Nature of worship—adoration 

The second characteristic of worship is 
&rddhand or adoration. This may be ex¬ 
pressed through rituals, praise (stuti), 
hymnody (kirtana), etc. What is adoration? 
Adoration is love plus reverence. Love be¬ 
comes Bhakti only when it is sublimated 
by the highest reverence for the Supreme 
Lord. Reverence comes from knowledge 
of God*8 transcefidehtarnktnre 
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natural' glories imdhatmya jmna). It is this 

maftatmya jndna that distinguishes love for 

human beings from love for God. Even 

the poor and illiterate Gopis of Vraja, whose 

love for Krsna is said to mark the acme 

of devotion, were fully aware of their 

Beloved’s transcendental nature. In one of 

their prayers, well known as ‘Gopl-Grtam’, 

these cowherd women tell Krsna. ‘You are 

• % • 

not a mere son of a milkmaid, you are the 
inner Self and Witness indwelling in all 
beings.’^ Without this awareness of the 
divine nature of the Lord, their love for Him 
would be in no way better than that for a 
paramour, remarks Narada.® 

Adoration forms an important part of 
Christian and Islamic worship. St. Ignatius 
Loyola bases the whole of his Spiritual 
Exercises on his fundamental maxim: ‘Man 
is created for this end-—to praise, renounce, 
and serve the Lord hi:; God.’ And the 
influential seveptcenth-century mystic 
Berulle has laid down the rule that man’s 
true relation to God lies solely in adoration 
and adherence, and that these two attitudes 
of the soul cover the whole range of inner 
life. Indeed, so great was the importance 
given to adoration in the medieval church 
that the monks spent most of their time in 
the choir singing praises of God from morn¬ 
ing to night. 

In Hinduism adoration takes the form of 
chanting the names of the Lord. This is 
not vain repetition, for each name stands 
for a particular attribute of God. The well- 
known sahasrandmas (‘Thousand' Names’) 
about Visnu and LaJita are a perfect device 
for compressing a vast account of divine 
attributes and glories in an amazingly small 
compass. Sanikirtana or group' singing of 
divine names popularized by Sri Caitanya 


BhSgavatant 10.31.4 
S* N&rada Bhaktl SQtra 1.23,24, 


has for its main ptu^ose remembrance and 
adoration of the Lord. Nowadays there is 
an over-emphasis on meditation. But when 
we study the lives of the great saints of 
India we find that almost all of them spent 
most of their time singing the glories of 
the Lord. 

Nature of worship—sacredness 

A third characteristic of worship is 
sacredness. Everything connected with wor¬ 
ship is sacred, and worship itself imparts 
sanctity to the worshipper and the articles 
of worship. 

The Hindu concept of sanctity has three 
aspects. The ddhibhautika or physical 
aspect consists in cleaning everything con¬ 
nected with worship by the liberal applica¬ 
tion of water accompanied by the chanting 
of mantras. According to Hindu belief 
every object and every organ in the body 
has a divine form or presiding deity 
(adhidevald). By invoking the deities of 
the bell, lamp, conch, flowers, water, etc. 
these articles get sanctified. This is the 
adhidaivika aspect of sacredness. The 
ddhydtmika or spiritual aspect of sacred¬ 
ness is associated with the doctrine that the 
Atman or real self of man is eternally pure 
and self-luminous, and isin <i(nd impurity 
affect only the mind. A major part of 
Hindu worship is devoted to the symbolic 
purification of mind so that the Atman may 
manifest itself in all its intrinsic lustre and 
glory. 

Nature of worship—cult 

The fourth characteristic of worship is 
the cult. In popular understanding cult is 
associated with sectarianism and fanati¬ 
cism. Sociologists use the term to mean 
man’s symbolic response to the Idea of the 
Holy. For a spiritual aspirant cult means 
entering into relationship with a god, god¬ 
dess, Avatar or the supreme Godhead 
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regarded as a Person. Whereas every other 
religiom offe» only coie cult, Hinduism 
offers a large number of cults. In fact. wor> 
ship in Hinduism means adoption into the 
spiritual family of a god or a goddess. 

It should, however, be remembered that 
it is not easy to enter into an intimate per¬ 
sonal relationship with an intangible, un¬ 
known spiritual being. It needs not only 
purity and faith but also a certain transcen¬ 
dence of the self over the physical body. 
Without at least a vague or rudimentary 
awareness of oneself as a spirit, it is not 
possible to look upon the Deity as one’s 
own or regard oneself as belonging to a 
spiritual family. 

Again, this relationship is based on the 
worshipper’s psychic make-up. There must 
be some similarity between the adorer and 
the adored. A worshipper of Siva must 
have some attributes of Siva in him. and a 
worshipper of Visnu must have some attri¬ 
butes of Visnu in him. Each man must 
choose that deity who is the perfect em¬ 
bodiment of those attributes which are pre¬ 
sent in him at least in an incipient form. 
This is the rationale of the concept of 
i^fa devata or Chosen Ideal, The cultic 
division of Hinduism into S&kta, Saiva. 
Vaisnava and other sects has for its basis ty* 
pological differences in human temperament. 

Cult expresses itself Jn two ways : 
myth and ritual. Myths are sacred stories 
about gods, goddesses and AvatSrs. The 
DevT Mdhdtmya or Ca^i tells us about 
the life of the Divine Mother, the Bhaga- 
vo/am teUs us about the life of Krsna, the 
New Testament tells us about the life of 
Jesus C^st, and so on. Some of these 
stories inay be historically true, but the 
c^hen^jN not false, for they have a mystic 
4re||Htiy^ ^tid undeniable spiritual validity. 
^ ll^out myth it is impossible to enter into 
^:^deep, personal relationship with the Deity. 
^ A ritued is a symbolic act which expre^es 
fa mystic relationship between man and 
Deity, Ritual is a kind of saicred'language. 


Man is not only a knower but also a doer. 
He can express his feelings through words 
as well as through actions, perhaps more 
eloquently through the latter. However, re¬ 
ligious rituals are not artificially coded. Like 
music and dance, ritual, too springs sponta¬ 
neously from a deeper layer of consciousness 
where man touches the divine harmony of 
the rhythms of life. Says Susanne Langer in 
her celebrated book, ‘Ritual is a symbolic 
transformation of experience that no other 
medium can adequately express. Because it 
springs from a primary human need, it is 
spontaneous activity. 

Functions of worship 

As a spiritual discipline, the primary 
function of worship is to prepare the mind 
for higher meditation. It should be remem¬ 
bered that dhyana or meditation is only 
the third stage in the process of concentra¬ 
tion. The earlier two stages are pratydhara 
(withdrawal of mind from sense-objects) 
and dhdrona {fixing the mind at a centre 
of consciousness). Wc have shown that 
prayer is the Bhakta’s way of practising 
pratydhdra. In the same way, worship may 
be regarded as the Bhakta’s way of practis¬ 
ing dharat^. The will that is detached 
through prayer gets fixed or focussed on a 
divine form through worship. When the 
will is fixed on a higher plane, thoughts 
flow in that direction. When this process 
lasts longer, it becomes dhyana or medita¬ 
tion, Thus worship gives a good training 
in focussing the will at a higher plane. 

Secondly, worship strengthens the I-Thou 
relationship with God. I-Thou relationship 
can also be established through prayer and 
meditation. But worship creates a special 
relationship with God characterized by self- 
surrender and service which please Him 
greatly. Sri Ramakrishna’s parable illus- 

9* Susanne Langer, PhUosophy in a New Key 
(New Yorit : Mentor lEtookSj .iy^L ^ 
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trates this point. A poor tenant fanner 
goes to see his landlord taking with vhim 
a pumpkin as a gift. The master asks him, 
‘What do you want?’ The farmer replies, 
‘I don’t want anything. 1 came just to see 
you.’ Seeing the poor man’s unselfish love, 
the landlord is highly pleased and makes 
him sit beside him. If, however, without 
the permission of the landlord, the tenant 
had attempted to occupy a seat near the 
master, he would have been driven out by 
the servants. In the same way, when God 
is pleased with the devotion of the devotee. 
He makes him sit near Him. This sitting 
near or upa-asana is meditation. Sri Rama- 
krishna says God’s grace is necessary for 
the practice of meditation. And this grace 
comes through prayer and worship. 

The individual is in dynamic contact 
with the cosmos at different levels, and the 
abundance of life is flowing into him in the 
form of food, msuLcrial comforts, knowl¬ 
edge, etc. If he tries to retain all these and 
allows his mind to cling to them, it be¬ 
comes impure. But by giving to others all 
that are in excess of his personal needs he 
purifies his mind. A true devotee accepts 
all good things as coming from the divine 
source and offers them to his fellow beings 
as service to the indwelling God. This is 
the Bhakta’s way of practising renunciation. 
Service to others done as worship is as 
purifying and liberating as renunciation. 
An attitude of worshipful acceptance is 
indeed far better than an egoistic rejection. 
What is important in spiritual life is not 
how many things you have given up but 
how much of egoism you have given up. 
The ego blocks the channel of communica¬ 
tion with the universal stream of life, 
alienates the soul from the Supreme Spirit 
and produces -spiritual impoverishment. 
Worship reduces the ego and chars the 
channel for the free flow of divine gra,ce. 

Higher training for the will, establishing 
a close relationship with the Peity, purifica- 
ti(^ or mind—these are the primary func¬ 


tions of worship. The ultimate purpose tyf , 
worship, however, is the direct vfeion Of 
the Deity. All worship is based on the 
basic belief that one can contact the Divine 
through it. 

Worship has in addition several socio¬ 
logical functions which, from a spiritual 
point of view, may be regarded as secondary. 
One is the sanctification of social institu¬ 
tions. The relation between the husband 
and wife is sanctified by the marriage ritual. 
A Hindu may have reverence for Christ, 
but he does not become a Christian unless 
he undergoes the ritual of baptism. Many 
of the annual festivals observed by people 
are purely social functions, but they acquire 
sanctity and meaning by association with 
worship. Another secondary function of 
worship is social cohesion. Common wor¬ 
ship gives people identification with their 
community, though it is also true that 
differences in worship are one of the major 
causes of disharmony in society as a whole. 
Yet another function of worship is that it 
gives a sense of security and well-being to 
people. When examinations are imminent, 
children with coconuts in their hands make 
a beeline to the nearest Giane^a. temple. 
When faced with difficulties, adults rush to 
temples and churches with votive offerings. 
Indeed, for millions of people worship gives 
solace and confidence to face the problems 
of life, and is the only door to transcendent 
Reality. 

Lews of worship 

Worship in Hinduism is based on three 
fundamental principles. The first principle 
is deification of the worshipper. True wor¬ 
ship of the Spirit is possible only by the 
Spirit. True love is possible only between 
beings of similar nature. A dog’s love for 
man cannot be equated with a man’s love 
for a nan or a woman. In order to love 
or worship a God or a Goddess, man should 
becx)me a god or a goddess J^self, M 
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souls are parts of one Supreme Spirit, and 
the difference between mm and gods ii^s 
in the degree of manifestation of the light 
of spiritual consciousness in them. The 
very word deva (god) literally means the 
shining one. Being free from ignorance, the 
light of Atman shines brilliantly in the 
Gods and Goddesses. Man too, by remov¬ 
ing ignorance, can manifest this inner light 
and attain the nature of gods. That is why 
Swami Vivekananda says each soul is 
potentially divine. 

This is a very ancient Hindu idea. The 
Bfhaddrariyaka Upaiiisad says, worship 
without Self-knowledge will reduce man to 
the position of cattle (paSu) : ‘He who 
adores another god thinking. “He is different 
from me, and I am different from him”, 
does not know. As is an animal (to man), 
so is he to the gods. As many animals 
serve a man so does each man serve the 
gods.’io The same Upanisad later on repeats 
six times a statement which has become the 
bedrock of Hindu worship : devo bhutvd 
devandmapyeti (‘Becoming a god he merges 
in the gods’).w In other words, man should 
acquire an element of divinity in order to 
worship the Divine. That is why Sri 
RSmanuja holds that in order to qualify 
for the practice of Bhakti-yoga, one should 
first gain a vision of one’s own true inner 
stU—idtnuivahkana as he calls this 
experience. 

It should be mentioned here that deifica¬ 
tion (theosis) of man is an accepted doctrine 
in Catholic and Eastern Churches, but they 
restrict it to only those who are baptized 
in these churches. It is also based on 
different theological premises. 

IHow does man acquire divinity? This 
question takes us to the second fundamental 


sf JT«rT b i 
Bfhadiraifyaka Upanifod 1.4.10 

li- Ibid. 4.1.2?7. 


principle of worship known as the yatha 
kratu principle. It is enunciated in a 
famous Chandogya passage which may be 
translated as : ‘As is one’s will, so does 
he become.’i2 Kratu means aspiration or 
creative will. If we intensely strive for an 
ideal, we will attain it. By constantly think¬ 
ing that we are divine we gradually become 
divine. By constantly meditating on a god 
or goddess we acquire his or her attributes. 
A man’s destiny is determined by his soul’s 
intense aspiration. Wishful thinking or 
day-dreaming is not enough. The will must 
be powerful enough to transform his charac¬ 
ter and consciousness. The practice of 
making sathkalpa (sacramental intention) 
before the beginning of a ritual, the puri¬ 
ficatory rite called bhuta iuddhi and other 
practices are based on the yatha kratu 
principle. 

The third principle of worship concerns 
the power of invocation. From the early 
Vedic period there has survived the belief 
that gods and goddesses respond to the fer¬ 
vent call of a pure an devout heart. Later 
on the idea developed that the all-pervading 
Divine could be invoked in a specialty 
consecrated image. 

The principle of invocation has found two 
kinds of not-very-healthy application. One 
is the idea of delegated worship—the belief 
that worship can be done through a priest 
who acts as a proxy for the real worshipper 
called the yajamdna. The benefit of the wor¬ 
ship goes not to the priest but to the yaja- 
mana. The countless temples in India and 
the institution of priesthood owe their, exist¬ 
ence to this belief. In Giristianity priest¬ 
hood derives its authority from the belief m 
apostolic succession. A doctrine similar to 
the above-mentioned Hindu belief is held 
by the Catholic Church. It is called ex opere 


. I 

ChOndogya Vpantfod 3.14.1 
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op^rato {'from the work wrought’) according worship accorded only to the-Trinity. ’Dulia’ 
to which the effect of worship is independent is veneration paid to the saints recognised 
of the capacity of the priest. That is, what* by the Church. A third type called 
ever be the character of the priest, the sacra* ‘hyperdulia’ or higher veneration is reserved 
nwnt that he administers will have its own only for the Blessed Virgin as the 
effect on the recipient. Theotokos or Mother of. God. The 

The second trend which the principle of Protestant churches permit only the worship 
invocation has led to is the belief that man of God and reject the rest as idolatry. In 
could control psychic powers by invocation Hinduism the Vedantic doctrine of the 
with the help of appropriate mantras, unity of the individual spirit with Brahman 
From this arose black magic which, though blurs the distinctions between man and 
once restricted to primitive communities, is God. Not only does it worship several 
now being practised by thousands of people Gods, Goddesses and Avataras, but allows 
in the so-called civilized Western countries, freedom to worship the Guru, saints and 
It is not necessary for our purpose to go sages, sometimes even with all ritualistic 
deep into this weird phenomenon. But it splendour. 

should be stated that modern researches Hindu worship is of four types: ritualistic, 
into E.S.P. and psychic phenomena have vocal, mental and manual. The popular 
proved the possibility of a ‘psycho-technology’ notion of ritualistic worship is that through 
which, like the scientific technology, could it God will be propitiated and will fulfil 
be used for the welfare or destruction of one’s worldly desires. In this sense it is 
human beings. nothing but kamya karma (work done with 

desire), and all great teachers have dis* 
Types of worship couraged spiritual aspirants from following 

it. But ritualistic worship can also be done 
Among the great religions of the world purely as a spiritual discipline, and it is 
Hinduism and Christianity give greatest in this form we are interested here. Vocal 
importance to worship. Islam strictly worship consists of chanting of hymns 
prohibits ritualistic worship but encourages (stotra) and the singing of devotional songs 
a worshipful attitude. In fact the daily! nowadays called hhajan. Repetition of a 
namaz or salah is more an act of worship mantra (japa) and visualization of the Deity 
or adoration than a prayer. In Buddhism (bhdvana) come under mental worship, 
the Mahayana division gives some import- Manual worship is doing all work as 
ance to worship. Some scholars even claim service (kainkarya) to the Lord. We shall 
that Tantric worship in India was first next discuss these disciplines of worship in 
developed by Mahayana Buddhislsvi. detail. It is, however. Important to 

Islam allows only worship of God, and remember that all these forms of worship 
prohibits worship of anyone else including are primarily spiritual disciplines and arc 
the Holy Prophet. In Christianity the intended to shift the focus of one’s life from 
Catholic Church makes a distinction between the ego to the Divine, 
two types of reverence. ‘Latria’ is true {To' be continued) 



PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOURS OF MEDITATION 

SWAMl BUDHANANDA 


A pilgrimage is a journey undertaken by 
a pilgrim, a travelling through a strange 
country or to some place deemed sacred, 
in order to observe some religious vow or 
duty or obtain some spiritual or . miraculous 
benefit In every religion there is the age- 
old idea that there are certain places 
specially holy to its votaries. Making 
pilgrimages to such places is considered 
very meritorious. Hence devout people look 
forward to that great occasion when at 
least once in their life they would be able 
to make the pilgrimage. When this is 
accomplished with great satisfaction and 
thankfulness, they look upon it as a 
landmark in their life. 

In practice it is seen that those who go 
on a pilgrimage prepare for it for a long 
time. Those who arc not rich save money 
little by little, yeafs on end for the purpose. 
They take vows and pray so that their 
objective may be fulfilled. They also 
arrange their affairs in such a manner that 
they can go away from home for a con¬ 
siderable time, to devote themselves entirely 
to religious pursuits, without being 
encumbered by worldly preoccupations. 
Moreover they ail along look forward to 
this pilgrimage as a great- occasion of 
spiritual promise. 

What one is going to get from a 
pilgrimage entirely depends on one’s per¬ 
sonal attitude and preparedness. A person 
may go even to a place of pilgrimage as a 
tourist, a sightseer, archaeologist or business 
man. From such a visit to such a place he 
is not likely to derive any spiritual benefit. 
To derivie spiritual benefit one has to go 
there as a pilgrim, as a spiritual seeker. 
There is no other way of entering into the 
spirit of the place and deriving benefit 
from it. 

Figuratively speaking, the journey of life, 


the time spent in passing through the world 
to what has been called ’the better land’ 
is also called a pilgrimage. 

Every form of life, like a river, is on a 
pilgrimage, flowing towards the great ocean 
of self-fulfillment which is God. It is the 
jjOumey of the bound towards liberation, 
of the ignorant to illumination, of the fearful 
to fearlessness, of the mortal to immortality. 

Whether or not we want it this way, life 
is this way. We finite beings are pilgrims 
to Infinitude. All our struggles and attain¬ 
ments, joys and sorrows are leaving behind 
the mileposts on the way. We are all on 
the move. We are wayfarers, pilgrims. 

Even without our knowing it, we are all 
truly pilgrims. But what makes all the 
difference in the world is to stay a pilgrim 
in the threshold of life, knowingly. Such 
a person considers himself a spiritual 
seeker. A true spiritual seeker aspires to 
spiritualize his whole life. Spiritualization 
of life is possible only through living it as 
a pilgrim, who deliberately moves towards 
his destination. How can we spiritualize 
our whole life? 

Obviously, we have to live our life from 
day * to day. Therefore, to be able to 
spiritualize the whole span of our life, we 
need to know nothing more or less than 
the methods of spiritualizing our daily life. 

How can we spiritualize our daily life? 
This can be done by living it as a pilgrim. 

We know everyone who goes on a pflgrim- 
age has a destination. What should be 
the destination of a person who moves on 
in his daily life as a pilgrim? It can be 
only the hours of meditation, prayer and 
devotions, when he exclusively devotes 
himself to the practice of spiritual’disciplines. 

A destination, we have to remember, is 
a place towards which (me delibaately 
moves on and looks forward to reaching. 
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fto matter what the distractions and obstacles 
on the way. In fact, one tries to turn and 
shape everything in such a way as may be 
helpful towards reaching the destination, 
and enriching the stay thereat. 

Here comes the question of attitude and 
preparedness. 

Why do we say that the hour of medita¬ 
tion or prayer is the destination of the daily 
pilgrim? Because it is from the strivings 
of these hours or hour, as it may be, that 
the spiritual aspirant seeks to derive direct 
spiritual benefits. Whatever we may or 
may not think, may or may not do during 
the whole day, has an indirect bearing on 
our spiritual life. But spiritual practices 
as such, when done properly, have a direct 
bearing. , 

2 - 

a 

Those who are well convinced that 
attainment of spiritual illumination or God- 
seeing is the ultimate objective of life, and 
from that perspective have been able to 
correlate all the facts and forces of life, 
will , readily agree that the most important 
thing to be done in life is meditation, or 
worship of God in the ways suitable to us. 

It is good to be absolutely clear in our 
mind on this point as to how meditation 
is the most important thing to be done in 
life. In the pedestrian’s calculating business 
language, we may ask: well, what do we 
gain by meditation? 

The Chmdogya Upanisad says: 

Whoever here an\ong men attain greatness, 
they have, as it were, a part of the reward oi 
meditation. Thus, while small people are 
qimrrelsome, abusive, and slandering, great men 
appear to have obtained a share of meditation, 
r Reverence meditation. 

He who reverences meditation as the SupremCj 


as far as meditation reaches, so far has he 
ultimate freedom.! 

The Maitri Upanifad teaches: 

The Supreme is attainable by knowledge, by 
austerity and by meditation.^ 

The Bhagavoil-Gltd teaches: 

Some by meditation perceive the Self in 
themselves through the mind, some by devotion 
to knowledge, and some by devotion to work.^ 

p' 

This call of Buddha goes to everyone 
who aspires for higher life: 

Meditate, O mendicant, be not heedless. Let 
not your thought delight in sensual pleasures, 
that you may not for your negligence have to 
swallow the iron ball, that you may not cry out 
when burning. This is suffering ! 

There is no meditation for one who is without 
wisdom; no wisdom for one who is without 
meditation; he in whom there are meditation 
and wisdom, he indeed is close to NirvSna.4 

You may not be anxious for liberation 
right now—you may like to live on in a lower 
key—you may want to live a good life in 
this world as a householder. What purpose 
does meditation serve for you. tlien? 
Meditation serves the greatest purpose for 
you, even though you may not be wanting 
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*• Dhammapada 371, 372, 
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to attain salvation but desiring to live a 

good life in the world. 

(a) Meditation gives you a better hold on 
your own mind, with Which you can 
function each successive day more 
efficiently and effectively in the work-a- 
day world. 

(b) No life of sanity, probity and dignity 
is possible for one who never meditates, 
knowingly or unknowingly. 

(c) Meditation alone can plant within us 
that protective conquering principle 
which can help us to outgrow all 
adverse situations of life, all tests and 
turmoils. 

(d) A man of meditation is any day a man 
of better stuff than one who never 
meditates. 

(e) There is no way of transforming the 
animal man into a spiritual man except 
through meditation. 

(f> One cause of the terriiic increase of 
mental diseases in the world is the 
lack of meditation. 

(g) Those who wish to escape the psychia¬ 
trist’s costly couch will do well to leam 
from an authentic teacher how to 
meditate. 

(h) Peace of mind cannot be for one who 
does not meditate. And how can anyone 
be happy without having peace of mind? 

(i) You may not be anxious for illumina¬ 
tion, but certainly you want to be happy. 
In any case meditation is the most 
intelligent and important thing any 
human being can do in his daily life. 

(j) No matter who you are, or what you 
are, meditation will always help you in 
every situation and stage of life. 

3 


May 

ance will depend on the type of training 
be received in the army barracks outside 
the battlefield. It is undoubtedly very 
important how we carry ourselves during 
the hours of spiritual practice, but the 
quality of our spiritual practice will depend 
entirely on how we have thought and acted 
and prepared lourselyes in tbe hours we 
were not actually meditating. 

Brother Lawrence, the great mystic, 
wrote to a nun: 

One way of becoming recollected easily at the 
time of prayer, and of remaining so, is to keep 
the mind under control at other times—that is. 
keep it strictly in the presence of God. Being 
accustomed to think of Him often, it will then 
be more easy to remain undisturbed in prayer, or 
at any rate to recover from distractions.5 

Broadly speaking, for effective pilgrimage 
to the hour of meditation four things are 
necessary : (a) cultivation of a proper atti¬ 
tude to meditation ; (b) general preparation 
for a meditative life; (c) removal of the 
causes which are inimical to meditation; 
(d) performance of such deeds as are help¬ 
ful to meditation. 

For reasons we have discussed, we must 
consider the hour of meditation as the most 
precious hour of the day, the true destina¬ 
tion, psychologically speaking, where we 
deliberately get our spiritual destiny 
moulded, with the powers of our mind 
placed in the hands of the Lord, as it were. 

We must develop a pilgrim’s attitude to 
this hour of meditation. We must consider 
this hour as the destination : of what we do 
and what we refrain from doing -in our 
daily life. Everything will be done for medi¬ 
tation to be done. 

To this hour we should proceed with 
faith, reverence and a sense of dedication. 

(To be continued) 


In a war, the performance of a soldier 5, Brother Lawrence, The Practice of the 
on the battlefield is undoubtedly most presence of God, traps. Donald Attwater (Spring- 
important. But the quality of his perform- field, HI : Temple-Gate, 1963), p. 37. 



SRI SANKARA ON WORLD THOUGHT 

PROF. S. S. RAGHAVACHAR 


It IS well known that the spirit of meta¬ 
physics found its highest expression in three 
cultures, those of ancient Athens, modem 
Germany and India. Our pprpose here is 
to record our homage to Sri Samkara, one 
of the highest peaks of the Himalayas of 
Indian metaphysics. We propose to study 
Samkara’s contribution to world thought 
vis-a-vis the'philosophies of the great mas¬ 
ters of Western metaphysics. However, 
what is attempted is just an enunciation of 
the main lines of his contribution and not a 
comprehensive treatment. 

1 

In all serious reflectior, either in the field 
of science or philosophy, the human mind 
finds itself driven to the problem of appear¬ 
ance and reality. What impinges on human 
consciousness by way of sense-experience 
and the resultant formulations of common 
sense disclose even on meagre scrutiny the 
nature of the universe as something merely 
apparent, lacking the substance of truth. 
The distinction between the apparent and 
the real is almost the beginning of all 
serious thinking. It is this discovery that 
actually shocks man into philosophizing, so 
much so, that Schopenhauer defined 
philosophy as the technique of getting 
‘undeceived’. The greatest of the Greek 
philosophers, Platoi, developed a /doctirinc 
of reality, immutable and absolute, tran¬ 
scending perishing particulars of sense- 
experience. The vision was there but its 
exposition, as subsequent European thought 
demonstrated, demanded a fuller and less 
mystifying articulation. It was given to the 
German mind to work out in a more 
rigorous fashion this fundamental insight. 
In Immanuel Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason, the distinction between the 


phenomenal and the real is substantiated 
into a formidable structure of thought. To 
him, the Western philosophical world owes 
its doctrine of appearance and reality. But 
Kant bequeathed a problem with which his 
successors had to labour hard. He left the 
nature of the real, the ‘things-in-them.selves* 
as he described it, empty of all positive 
characterization. His successors groped 
after a tenable conception of the real and 
they were conjecturing that the tran¬ 
scendent reality may be the basic principle 
of Conscidusness itself, which functions 
empirically as the knowing seif in man. 
Such an identification of the self as the 
noumenon would complete the doctrine of 
appearance and reality. In Saihkara’s 
metaphysics, this solution reaches its defini¬ 
tive alfirmation. The tat is tvaui, and what¬ 
ever comes in the way of the identification 
of the two is merely an appearance, a dis¬ 
play of Maya. 

Ibis is the celebrated doctrine of Maya 
and, in Sarhkara’s showing, it is a cardinal 
principle of all metaphysical thinking. It 
is increasingly realized by all serious 
students of metaphysics that the line of 
thought initiated by Plato, further developed 
by Kant, reaches all-round fullness and 
clarity in the Vedanta of §ariikara. One 
may mention Deussen as a conspicuous 
exponent of the role of Saihkara as marking 
the culmination of this perennial trend of 
metaphysics. 

2 

The issue between realism and idealism, 
or that between matter and spirit, is a per¬ 
sistent one in philosophy. There is no age 
in which it has not entered into dialectical 
controversy. As it could be expected from 
bis stand on ultimate reality as against 
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appearance iSaihkara champions the cause 
of spirit, That matter is ultimately unreal 
as matter, is the conviction of all schools 
of idealism. But there is an outstanding 
distinctiveness in his approach in contrast 
to the positions of the Buddhist Vijnana- 
vada and Berkeley in European philosophy. 
In all his major works, he defends the 
reality of the external world against the 
arguments of Vijnana-vada. This is marked¬ 
ly noticeable in his Siitra Bhdsya and 
Brhadara^yaka Bhmya. Only by ignoring 
this fact can iSiathkara be accused of being 
a Buddhist in disguise. :§aihkara's polemics 
anticipate a great deal the modern realistic 
refutation of idealism by powerful realists 
like G. E. Moore. What is the central 
point of this stand of Saihkara? If idealism 
attempts to reduce the material world to 
the conditioned self, as represented by the 
VijMna-vada of Buddhism, the reduction 
is impossible according to Saihkara. The 
conditioned self itself carries a great deal of 
the external world. To exalt it to the status 
of metaphysical supremacy is a hasty and 
premature idealism. Berkeley has no great 
success either. Apart from the refutation 
of his position in recent realism, Hume 
demolished the idealism of his predecessor 
by his penetrating analysis of the empirical 
self. It seems that the self -to which 
Berkeley attempted to reduce the external 
world is not less refutable. 

Saihkara's manner of establishing the sole 
reality of spirit is, perhaps, unique in the 
history of idealism. He demonstrates that 
empirical consciousness is root^ in a 
primordial misconception or adhyasa. This 
adj^^sa sets up the empirical ego, and that 
egPi^ts up the external world. That is the 
iteaisem why he opens his Siltra Bhd^a with 
the pivotal elucidation of adhyasa. Adhyasa 
mixes up the real and unreal and projects 
the world of empirical selves and tjie 
physical universe. Between the two pro¬ 
jections, there is no difference in point of 
reality. Thus, jSaffikara’s thought must be 


May 

described as transcendent or, better still, 
absolute idealism. Matter stands annulled 
from Jhe standpoint of the infinite Self, the 
Atman. Thus, Samkara’s idealism cannot 
land in subjectivism or solipsism, and it is 
one for which the finijte and conditioned 
self has melted away. The conventional 
absurdities of idealism are transcended in 
this altitude of the Atman. Even as the 
distinction between appearance and reality 
receives its most’ satisfactory formulation 
in Saihkara’s philosophy, the idealistic 
standpoint in metaphysics also attains 
maturity of expression in it. 

3 

Monism is one of the permanent points 
of view in metaphysics. It has asserted it¬ 
self against pluralism and dualism through¬ 
out the history of philosophy all over the 
world. In very ancient Greek thought it 
was championed by Parmenides. A little 
later it was propounded by Plotinus in the 
framework of a mysticism from which 
practically the whole of European mysticism 
has sprung. In modern times, it re-appeared 
in a rationalistic shape in the philosophy of 
Spinoza. Still later, Hegel took it up and 
reshaped it into his philosophy of the 
Absolute Spirit. 

Though Sariikara’s philosophy is often 
named monism, it is better described as 
nondualism. Let us note these phases of 
monism for marking out the specialities of 
Samkara’s thought. We do not have enough 
material on fte philosophy of Parmenides. 
The fragments that survive clearly make 
him out as affirming reality as one and 
eternal and denouncing plurality and tem¬ 
porality. The nature of the one reality is 
left considerably obscure. Plotinus is a 
master of mysticism and his ecstatic ador¬ 
ation of the One is an inspiration rather 
than a rigorously worked out metaphysical 
system. 

Spinoza posits a ringle substance, God, 
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with infinity of attributes. Of these, 
extension and thought are the two we can 
know as they represent the universalized 
essences of matter and mind. Spinoza is a 
great thinker and does not permit of cheap 
criticism. But still the crucial difficully of 
his monism lies in harmonizing the plurality 
of attributes with the single substance ol 
God. He denies neither the many attributes 
nor does he make God a collective totality. 
The one reality seems to take in svagata- 
bheda (inherent or intrinsic difference), 
though it is free from sajaiiya- and vijdtlya- 
hheda (difference between the same species 
and difference between different species, 
respectively). That extension, the abstract 
essence of matter, is an integral element in 
the Divine Unity, that materializes it should 
be somewhat puzzling to a monist. The 
unity of the central sub-Stance does not seem 
to be well preserved in this otherwise grand 
structure of monism. Though the individ¬ 
ual material entities and minds or selves 
do not enjoy any ontological solidity, 
materiality and thought enter into the in¬ 
most construction of Godhead. It seems to 
me that though Spinoza had an unmistak¬ 
ably moni.stic intention, he could not, in 
the actual formulation of his thought, get 
rid of the pluralistic element altogether. 

Hegel remarks that Spinoza, should not 
have deified the category of substance but 
should have ascended to that of the ‘Sub¬ 
ject’ or Spirit. He himself develops a 
monism of the Absolute Spirit. Hence, his 
is an idealistic monism. Hegel’s Absolute 
is the highest synthesis of a thesis and anti¬ 
thesis, and each of the lower positions is 
such a synthesis of a still lower thesis and 
its antithesis. It is the apex of a pyramid 
built of lower categories organized in terms 
of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. This 
dialectical presentation is characteristic of 
the entire system of Hegel. 


diversities and the Absolute is die highest 
of concrete universals. In other Words, it 
is a unity in and through diversities. This, 
in Indian terminology, can only be a form 
of bheddbheda (difference in non-difference) 
and not pure Advaita. Svagaa^bheda is 
not eliminated but ‘sublated’ in the specially 
Hegelian sense of being suppressed and 
preserved. The Hegelian Absolute is not 
acosmic, nisprapahea, but cosmic, sapra- 
panca. This is a conception similar to that of 
Bhartrprapafica, of which Saihkara is highly 
critical. It is a highly qualified Advaita. Fur¬ 
ther. the Absolute of Hegel contains in itself 
a principle of ‘negativity’, by virtue of which 
it goes out of itself to its antithesis and 
returns to itself by overcoming the anti¬ 
thesis. All that is other than the Absolute 
is generated out of itself and eventually re¬ 
absorbed into itself. It is this principle of 
negativity that accounts for the emergence 
of matter and the subsequent evolution of 
spirit out of it. It i.s evident that Hegel’s 
conception of reality is not absolutely and 
purely monistic but admits of djverse 
phases and elements co-ordinated into a 
single scheme. At best, it can compare 
with Kashmir Saivism and anticipates some¬ 
what Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy. 

Schopenhauer pooh-poohs Hegel a great 
deal and offers his own version of idealistic 
monism, making ‘Will’ the central charac¬ 
teristic of the Universal Spirit. Will is so 
intimately blended with finite life that it 
is hardly possible to extricate it from the 
implication of finitude. 

In this array of types of monism, we find 
no system that rescues itself completely 
from the category of plurality. In world 
thought, Samkara’s Advaita is the only 
monism that excludes the ‘many’ completely. 
It is unique in point of purity and accords 
to all types of difference and dualism their 
rightful places in the realm of Mfiyfi. This 
distinctivenes.s should not be overlooked 


Jhe itrue universal for Hegelianism is or diluted in any way. The monistic im- 
‘WRcrcte’ in the sense of being inclusive of pulse is carried to its culmination in t^ 
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Advaita of i^atokara. The Brahman of 
:§aihkara is akhanda and advidya. 

Unity may, by itself, be compatible with 
some diversity. In order to obviate even 
this much of the tolerance of plurality, the 
school of iSiariikara styles itself nondualism 
or Advaita. The negation of plurality is a 
cardinal point of the doctrine. 

This extreme opposition to pluralism 
seems to be inevitably implied in the basic 
propositions of the system. Its doctrine of 
appearance or Maya, its affirmation of the 
unreality of everything other than the 
Supreme Atman and the discernment of a 
basic principle of error or adhydsa as 
governing the totality of human experience, 
cognitive, conative and emotional— jhdtrtva, 
kartrtva and hhoktrtva—znd the consequent 
dissolution of all that is temporal and 
material, leave no room for a compromise 
with plurality. Internal distinctions such 
as that of parts or substance and attribute 
or cause and effect have no place in the 
seamless integrality of Brahman. 

Thus, the three lines of metaphysical 
thinking, the doctrine of appearance, 
idealism and monism, converge into a grand 
consummation in the philosophy of iSaih- 
kara. That its impact on world thought is 
profound and far-reaching is undoubted. 
But it is a sacred responsibility of us, the 
devotees of Saiiikara, to make it more pen¬ 
etrating and vitalizing to justify our devo¬ 
tion, The task is begun and let us con¬ 


tinue and amplify it, and thus sanctify our¬ 
selves in the process. 

4 

The specific impact of Sri Samkara on 
world thought lies in his unique message 
which has a revolutionizing potency. 
Before the advent of the Acarya, human 
understanding took for granted the solid 
reality of the empirical world with all its 
materiality, temporality and manifoldness, 
and was struggling to rise through uncer¬ 
tain speculative reasoning to a Supreme 
Principle, transcendent and infinite, 
named was rescued from the realm of 
I^vara or Brahman. The world was a hard 
certainty and the Divine Unity was prob¬ 
lematic, needing demonstration. His entry 
into the philosophical scene altered pro¬ 
foundly the entire perspective. The Divine 
Principle was rescued from the realm of 
the problematic and was established as the 
impregnably primordial Reality, as satyasya 
satyam (the Truth of truth). The empirical 
order, prapanca, was brought down to its 
legitimate status of the uncertain and prob¬ 
lematic. All subsequent metaphysics exer¬ 
cized itself in characterizing this elusive 
phenomenal order in precise terras. Sri 
Samkara’s contribution lies in this revol¬ 
ution of perspective. For him. brahma 
satyam is the core of metaphysical certainty. 
May we not say that the proclamation of 
this paramount verity was the mission of 
his glorious incarnation? 


“Shankaracharya had caught the rhythm of the Vedas, the national cadence. 
Indeed I always imagine that he had some vision such as mine when he was 
young, and recovered the ancient music that way. Anyway, his whole life’s work 
is nothing but that, the trobbing of the Vedas and the Upanishads.” 

— Complete Works of SwamiVivekananda 

Vol. Vni, p. 278-9 



FIRST MEETINGS WITH SRI RAMAKRISHNA: 
PRATAP CHANDRA HAZRA 

SWAMI PRABHANANDA 


His name was neither Jatila nor Kutila.^ 
but people who gathered around Sri Rama- 
krishna used to call him by those names 
because he reminded them of these two 
legendary characters of Radha-tila fame. 
He was Pratap Chandra Hazra, a man of 
average stature, prosaic in attitude, appear¬ 
ance and manners, and endowed with .a 
peculiar blend of piety and spitefulness. 
One day Sri Ramakrishna asked Pratap, 
‘Tell me what you think of the people that 
come here. How much sattva does each 
one possess?’ 

Pratap : Narendra has one hundred per¬ 
cent and I have one hundred and ten per¬ 
cent. 

Sri Ramakri.shna r What about me? 

Pratap : You still have a trace of pink. 
You have only seventy-five percent, I should 
say. 

The people listening to these words 
laughed heartily. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s audience hardly ever 
included a person like Pratap who was 
always prepared to sneer and snigger at 
everything. His presence was like a dis¬ 
cordant note in the melodious symphony 
that was produced around the personality 
of Sri Ramakrishna. A puzzling meddler, 
Pratap with his sharp tongue and, queer 
attitude was found to be rather amusing 
by many. One of the biographers of Sri 
Ramakrishna wrote, ‘Like a buffoon in a 
drama, Pratap finds a place in Ramakrishna’s 
life.** In fact, this was precisely the reason 


!• Jatila and Kutiia are two trouble makers 
depicted in Vaispava literature, in the episode 
of $Tl Kfsna and the Gopis of Vrindaban. 

•feAkshay Kumar Sen, Sri Sri Ramakrishna 
Punthi, Bengali (Calcutta: Udbodhan Office, 
5lh editibn), p. 188. 
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why Sri Ramakrishna tolerated him andi 
showed sympathy and concern for him. It 
was he who first hinted at the similarity 
between the role played by Hazra and that 
of Jatila and Kutiia. Sri Ramakrishna once 
observed humorously in a state of partial 
consciousness, ‘Yles, I have found Hazra 
to be like a piece of dry wood. Then why 
does he live here? This has a necessity too. 
The play is enlivened by the presence of 
trouble makers like Jatila and Kutiia.*^ On 
December 23, 1883, Sri Ramakrishna told 
him, ‘But you have hardly any faith; you 
simply live here to add to the play, like 
Jatila and Kutiia.’ 

Born sometime around 1846 in Mahmud- 
puf, popularly known as Margere, in the 
District of Hooghly, Pratap Chandra 
Hazra grew up like almost any 
other person in his native village. The 
Visnu temple at the northern end of the 
family courtyard and the annual worship 
of the Goddess Durga in the family shrine 
testify to the religious tradition of the 
middle-class brahmin family to which he 
belonged. Pratap’s father Narayan Hazra, 
belonging to the Sadgop community, was 
a man of moderate means. 

Pratap had some schooling, but perhaps 
not in a systematic way, either in a Sanskrit 
Tol or an English school. However, as 
regards his intellectual capabilities we may 
depend on Swami Saradananda’s unerring 
observations. He said, ‘With other good 
and bad qualities, Hazra had a sceptical 
temperament. Compared with other persons 
of similar eduction, he was quite intelligent. 


3. The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, trans. 
Swami NikhilanaDda (Madras *. Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, Sth edition), p. 210. 
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Therefore, he could understand a little of 
the discussion of the doctrines of the 
Western agnostic philosophers carried on 
by English-educated persons like Narendra. 
The intelligent Narendra was, therefore, 
pleased with him and spent at his con¬ 
venience an hour or two in conversation 
with Hazra whenever he came to Dakshine- 
swar. Hazra, of course, had to bend his 
head before Narendra’s keen intellect. He 
listened with great attention to Narendra’s 
words and sometimes prepared a smoke for 
him. Seeing that attitude of Narendra 
towards Pratap Hazra, many of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s admirers said jokingly, “Mr. 
Hazra is Narendra’s ferend [friend].’”^ 
Pratap had married and begot one son, 
Yatindranath, before meeting Sri Rama- 
krishna. His religious propensities often 
urged him to the path of religious piety, 
and a spirit of renunciation occasionally 
dominated his mind; at such times he 
sought the company of holy men and 
devotees. Nonetheless, his mind was a 
motley combination of religious thoughts 
and worldly ambitions. He kept a shrewd 
eye on materialistic gain in all his dealings. 

In or before 18795 Sri Ramakrishna went 
to Natabar Goswami’s** at Beldiha (Belte), 
a village adjoining Phului-Shyambazar (not 
far away from Kamarpukur), and lived 
there for seven days. The bliss of sumklrtan 


4* Swami Saradananda, Sri Ramakrishna the 
Great Master (Madras : Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
2nd edition), p. 764. 

5* According to the Great Master, p. 316, 
Sri Ramakrishna visited Natabar Goswami’s 
house in 1879; but the Gospel, p. 502, claims 
it to be 1880. However, it is agreed that the 
first meeting between the two took place at 
Sihore at the house of Hridayram Mukherjee, the 
Master’s nephew. 

9. Natabar Goswami lived at Belte, a village 
next to Phului-Shyambazar. A well-known 
Vai$nava devotee, he had met Sri Ramakrishna 
earlier. The latter stayed in his house for about 
a week. 


accompanied by Sri Ramakrishna’s repeated 
upsurges of spiritual mood drew crowds of 
people day and night. Sri Ramakrishna recol¬ 
lected later, ‘Once I visited Hriday’s house 
at Sihore. From there I was taken to Shyam- 
bazar. I had a vision of Gauranga before 

I entered the village_ For seven days 

and nights I was surrounded by a huge 
crowd of people. Such attraction! Nothing 
but kirtan and dancing day and night. 
People stood in rows on the walls and were 
even in the trees. I stayed at Natabar 
Goswami’s house. It was crowded day and 
night. In the morning I would run away 
to the house of a weaver for a little rest. 
There too I found that people would gather 
after a few minutes.’ 

As the ‘mart of joy’ became almost a 
threat to the health of Sri Ramakrishna, 
Hriday .secretly look him with him to Sihore. 
During Sri Ramakrishna’s stay there, Pratap 
Chandra Hazra came one day to .see him 
whose deeply spiritual life and ecstasies 
had already created a sensation in the 
locality. Rumour had it that the saint of 
Dakshineswar was falling dead and rising 
up again. During this visit Pratap asked 
Sri Ramakrishna an interesting question: 
‘Repeated and continuous calling on Hari 
often leads to the suspicion whether Lord 
Hari has any hearing capacity at all.’ Sri 
Ramakrishna smiled and said, “You must 
try to understand the reason for it. You 
have seen peasants bringing water to the 
sugarcane field. The fields have ridges on 
all sides to prevent the water from leaking 
out. but those are made of mud and often 
have holes here and there. The peasants 
work tremendously hard to draw water 
along the drains but it leaks out through 
the holes and doesn’t reach the destination. 
Etesires are like the holes. Your practice of 
austerities and your calling on God practi¬ 
cally go in vain, for the holes of your desires 
sap them up. Minds freed from worldly 
desires naturally look up towards God. Faith 
and devotion to God will find the - way 
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out of the bush.*'^ This brief explanation 
by Sri Ramakrishna and his lucid treat¬ 
ment of the subject greatly impressed 
Pratap. and he benelited in spite of himself. 
However, disparities between precept and 
practice in his life stood in the way of 
changing his personality and stoutly 
opposed any deliberate transformation by 
the Master. Indeed his defence mechanism 
was so adamantine that Sri Ramakrishna 
himself warned the lay devotees of its 
incipient dangers. 

Sri Ramakrishna, now forty-four, pos¬ 
sessed an irresistible charm which made 
people adore him, love him and finally 
accept him as a dear and near one. He 
had already attained the rare experience 
which made all religions look like a spectrum 
of divine wisdom and love, a universal 
vision rare in any religious tradition. 
Considering himself a child of the Divine 
Mother, he would .speak and act sponta¬ 
neously as She .spoke and acted through him. 
He spoke in parables which seemed to be 
deceptively simple. For him. the spiritual 
development of each human being was 
unique. He could definitely assess the 
spiritual potentiality and attainments, if 
any, in a man. He would then guide him 
along the path best suited for him and 
finally lead him to the infinitude of 
blessedness. 

One characteristic of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
spiritual leadership was his unique ability 
to release aspirants from their narrow 
outlook or sectarian approach to the Divine. 
He could and did transmit the spirituality 
and joy which flooded his being to any 
spiritual aspirant according to the latter’s 
receiving and retentive capacity. He would 
get hold of a man where he stood and push 


7- Punthi, p. 118. We find Pratap asking the 
Master a similar question on September 19, 1884; 
and the Master assured him a hundred times that 
God listens to man’s prayer for Bhakti, provided 
it is genuine and earnest (see Gospel, p. 502). 


him forward. As a teacher he could 
immediately come down to the level of the 
pupil and share his experience with him. 
He used to develop a distinct relationship 
with each disciple, maintain it throughout 
his life and communicate spirituality directly 
through words, touch, wish or even a glance 
or smile. Everyone experienced ineffable 
joy in his company and gradually discovered 
in himself the tran.sfoTmation that he was 
already going through, 

Pratap came in close contact with Sri 
Ramakrishna sometime after his first 
meeting at Sihore. Before Hriday left 
Dakshineswar for good, Pratap Hazra came 
there in the company of Natabar Goswami 
of Phului-Shyambazar.» It was definitely 
before June 12, 1881. Sri Ramakrishna 
received both of them cordially. He allowed 
Pratap to live with him at Dakshineswar 
and took good care of him. He used to 
tell others, ‘Hazra is not a man to be trifled 
with. If one finds the big darfia [Muslim 
shrine] here, then Hazra is the smaller 
dar}>d.’ 

But a great spiiitual master like Sri' 
Ramakrishna could .sec through the mind 
of a man. He could immediately recognize 
the spiritual status of Pratap, his foibles 
and future possibilities. Later at Dakshin¬ 
eswar Sri Ramakrishna was heard to 
observe, ‘He [ Pratap ] is steadfast in his 
devotion. He practises japa a little. But 
he also behaves in a queer way.’ Somewhat 
contrary to this he once told Narendra, an 
admirer of Pratap, ‘He is a rogue. He is 
a rascal. You don’t understand him.’^ 

Following the illness of Pratap’s mother. 
Sri Ramakrishna tried to persuade him to 
go home and serve his mother. Piratap 
was less than pleased, and instead he went 
to Sinthi, Bhatpara and then to Baidyanath. 
On hearing this, Sri Ramakrishna was 
annoyed. In ecstasy he quarrelled with the 


8* Punthi, p. 276. 
9* Cospitl, p. 744. 
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Divine Mother saying, ‘Why do you bring 
such worthless, wayward people here? I 
cannot do so much. Let there be at the 
most one fourth or so of a seer of water 
to one seer of milk; my eyes are burning 
with smoke as I continue pushing the fuel into 
the fire. If you like, go and give personally. 
I cannot do so much pushing of fuel into 
the fire; don’t bring such people any 
more.’i® 

Calculative Pratap weighed his every step 
even in the practice of religion, and was 
obsessed with the idea of acquiring some 
miraculous power by means of austerities. 
The Master’s advice of giving up such 
ulterior motives was not acceptable to him. 
Though kind and sympathetic towards 
Pratap. Sri Raraakrishna had to warn his 
young disciples, saying, ‘That fellow Hazra. 
has a very calculating mind; don’t give 
car to him.’ These two persons, living at 
a distance of, say, ten yards from each 
other, hardly showed any similarity in 
their approach to life’s goal; but in spite 
of it there was no lack of warmth between 
them. 

Equally striking is the fact that Pratap 
soon made a position for himself at 
Dakshineswar. Posing himself as a follower 
pf the path of knowledge, he loudly repeated 
now and then ‘soham, soham'. He spent 
quite some time in telling his beads. 
Observing his conduct Sri Ramakrishna 
once observed. ‘Hazra with all his austerity 
and japa, doesn’t allow an opportunity to 
slip by for earning money as a broker.* 
Pratap had a debt of about one thousand 
five hundred rupees which made him very 
much worried. 

He had devotion to his ideal, but he was 
conceited. He told Sri Ramakrishna, ‘You 
don’t care for me now, but later you will 
be seeking my company/n It was because 
of this defect in Pratap’s character t^t he 


Great Master, p. 605. 
ll. Gospel, p. 747. 


ignored all sense of propriety and deconun. 
Unlike other devotees he was almost 
impervious to the spiritual influence ever 
radiating from Sri Ramakrishna. Pratap 
used to believe that God would grant him 
wealth because he had devoted himself to 
japa and meditation. His exaggerated 
self-esteem and bolstered pride prevented 
him from appreciating, not to speak of 
reiying on, the assurance kindly offered by 
Sri Ramakrishna in these words: ‘One day 
I was returning from the pine-grove, when 
I saw you telling your beads. I said to the 
Divine Mother, “Mother, what a small-mind¬ 
ed fellow he is! He lives here and still he 
practises japa with a rosary! Whoever comes 
here will have his spiritual consciousness 
awakened all at once; he won’t have to 
bother much about japa ...” 

Sri Ramakrishna advised him, ‘People 
with a craze for ritual purity do not attain 
knowledge. Follow conventions only as 
much as necessary. Don’t go to excess.’ 
Contrary to this valuable advice. Pratap 
became a strong advocate of the petty 
religious conventions and rules of conduct, 
and he criticized others including Sri 
Ramakrishna. At times he thought of Sri 
Ramakrishna as a great soul, but soon 
thereafter he would slight him. After he 
got himself settled at Dakshineswar he 
came forward to advise even Sri Rama¬ 
krishna. Observing that Sri Ramakrishna 
was not practising formal worship, telling 
of beads, marking the forehead, etc., Pratap 
one day said, ‘Look, this is not good. It 
you continue thi$ way for long people will 
disrespect you. Please do something—at 
least tell beads as I do. to satisfy the visitors 
if not for anything else. So many peo^e 
visit here. If they find you telling beads 
they will think that you have gone through 
some spiritual practices at least.’ Laughing 
heartily, Sri Ramakrishna called Latu. 
Harish,' Ramlal and others and told them 


IS. Gospel, p. 552. 
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Pratap‘s words.u Sri Ramakrishna’s 
patience with him, as he tried to give Pratap 
comfort and happiness, defies description. 
With all his intelligence. Pratap could 
hardly appreciate the saint’s compassion 
towards him. Sometimes he appeared to 
the Master as a pest. Sometimes he became 
mellowed in the presence of the Master, 
but the next moment he was his old self 
again. 

Conceited and vituperative, Pratap used 
to uphold controversial and heretical views. 
He would say. ‘What does it matter whether 
an incarnation of God exists or notl’W 
Compassionate as he always was, Sri 
Ramakrishna thought, ‘Why should I blame 
the poor man? How is he to know?’i6 Sri 
Ramakrishna observed sympathetically, 
‘Hazra is not to blame. During the period 
of struggle one should follow the method 
of discrimination... but the state of 
perfection is quite different. After reaching 
God one reaffirms what formerly one 
denied.... After the realization of God, 
He is seen in all beings. But His greater 
manife-slation is in men. Again, among 
men God manifests Himself more clearly 
in those devotees who are sattvic, in those 
who have no desire whatever to enjoy 
“women” and “gold”. Where can a man 
of samadhi rest his mind after coming down 
from the plane of samddhil That is why 
he feels the need of seeking the company 
of pure-hearted devotees, endowed with 
S(dtva and freed from attachment to women 
and gold. How else could such a per-son 
occupy himself in the relative plane of con¬ 
sciousness?*^® Sri Ramakrishna repeatedly 
advised Hazra not to find fault with others. 
One day he told him, ‘Don’t speak ill*of 
anyone. It is Narayana Himself who has 


18* Chandrasekhar Chattopadhyay, Sri Sri Latu 
Maharajer Smriti Katha, Bengali (Calcutta : 
Udbodhan OflBce, 2nd edition), p. 106. 

. 14. Gospel, p. 175. 

Gospel, p. 168. 

IB. Gospel, p. 264, 


assumed all these forms.’ But Pratap did 
not pay heed to the advice. 

Pratap was inconsistent, often reversing 
his own stand; but then, he had to evolve * 
his own understanding like others, and he 
was allowed to correct his wrong notions 
under the loving care of Sri Ramakrishna. 
The adept Master assured Pratap on 
September 19, 1884, ‘What you are doing 
is right in principle, but ithe application 
is not correct. Don’t find fault with anyone, 
not even with an insect. As you pray to 
God for devotion, .so also pray that you 
may not find fault with anyone.’ Pratap, 
however, was perhaps not serious enough 
to lake such advice. Though he would 
openly declare, ‘The world is unreal, like 
a dream,’ he had a penchant for money, 
material things and people’s attention. Such 
lack of sincerity was no doubt the biggest 
stumbling block to his spiritual progress. 
And he was fond of arguing. Sri Raraa- 
krishna sometimes pointed him out as an 
example of barren argumentation, as when 
he said: ‘Hazra used to practise much japa 
and austerity here. But in the country he 
has his wife, children and land. Therefore, 
along with his spiritual disciplines he 
carried on the business of a broker. Such 
people cannot be true to their w'ord. One 
moment they say they will give up fish, 
but next moment they break their vow.’^’ 

The shrewd Pratap was perspicacious 
enough to draw the attention of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s well-to-do devotees and tell them 
his high-sounding religious views. He even 
succeeded in endearing himself to some of 
the devotees, including the brilliant 
Narendra. Simultaneously he could alienate 
■himself from the rest of the devotees for he 
was, in fact,, outstanding for his preten¬ 
tiousness and idiosyncracies. Many pooh- 
poohed him for the contradiction between 
hi.s words and conduct. 

Thinking too highly of himself, Pratap 


17. Gospel, p. 352. 
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was always hypercritical of others, parti¬ 
cularly of some of the youths living undei 
Sri Ramakrishna’s care. At times he was 
even mischievous. He tried to distract 
others from their particular spiritual atti¬ 
tude and upset the faith of the young men 
Jiving under the guidance of Sri Rama- 
krishna. To cite a few examples of his 
arrogant views: he held that Totapuri was 
an ordinary manhe spoke slightingly 
of SrT Caitanya as a ‘modern incarnation’;^’^ 
he opined that ‘a man cannot be liberated 
unless he was born in a brahmin’s body’;^® 
he could not be persuaded to believe that 
Brahman and Sakti are one and the same, 
a fundamental teaching of Sri Ramakrishna; 
he addressed pure Atman as ‘T^vara’.^^ 
Nonetheless, in spite of all Hazra’s limi¬ 
tations, Sri Ramakrishna lent him his love 
and sympathy so that Pratap could advance 
in his journey towards the Divine. Sri 
Ramakrishna advised him in 1884, ‘What 
will you achieve by mere study of scrip¬ 
tures? ... Gather all information and then 
plunge in. Suppose a pot has dropped in a 
certain part of a lake. Locate the spot and 

dive there_After the realization of God, 

how far below lie the Vedas, the Vedanta, 
the Purana, the Tantra ! ... I had all the 
experiences that one should have, according 
to the scriptures, after one’s direct per¬ 
ception of God,... I would see God in 
meditation, in the state of samadhi, and I 
would sec the same God when my mind 
came back to the world. When looking at 
this side of the mirror I would see Him 
alone, and when looking on the reverse side, 
1 saw the same God.’22 Sri Ramakrishna 
used to push men up from the point where 
they actually stood. Kind and benevolent 
as he was, he assuaged Pratap’s sorrow by 
once allowing him to massage his feet— 


18* Gospel, p. 298. 
t9» Gospel, p. 554. 

20- Gospel, p. 555. 

21- , Gospel, p. 623. 
28* Gospel, p. 505. 


a privilege given to a rare few— for he 
had noticed that his earlier refusal had hurt 
Pratap greatly.23 

Unlike the myriad contortions in Pratap’s 
psyche which deserved only a mild sneer, 
there was one area which cried out for 
severe castigation. Annoyed at Pratap’s 
interference in the training of the young 
aspirants, Sri Ramakrishna one day prayed 
to the Divine Mother, ‘O Mother ! Hazra 
is trying to upset the views ^of this place. 
Either give him right understanding or 
take him away from here.’^^ Sri 
Ramakrishna was fed up with him and was 
no longer willing to argue and quarrel with 
him to straighten out his ideas. Deeply 
concerned as he was with the young men 
growing under his loving care, he sheltered 
them from all alien thoughts and deeds like 
an aggressive mother-bird brooding over 
her chicks. But his infinite compassion 
could never be kept long in check. He once 
said to Mahimacharan, ‘Now and then he 
[ Pratap ] teaches me a lesson. Sometimes 
I scold him when he argues too much. 
Later, when I am lying in bed inside the 
nVosquito curtain, I feel unhappy at the 
idea of having offended him. So I leave 
the bed, go to Hazra, and salute him. Then 
I feel peace of mind.’ Sri Ramakrishna 
gave him a long rope, but unfortunately 
Pratap misused it. His egotism, instead of 
being checked, got inflated all the more. 
He became quite incorrigible and was 
sometimes an out-and-out nuisance. Upset 
by Pratap’s conduct, Sri Ramakrishna com¬ 
plained to the Divine Mother, ‘Mother, see 
what a fix I am in ! Hazra scolds me be- 
cause I worry about those young men.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna one day prayed to the 
Divine Mother, ‘O Mother, if Hazra is a 
hypocrite, then please remove him from 
here.’ Later on he told Pratap of his 
prayer. After a few days Hazra laughed 


23. iMtu Maharajer Smriti Katha, p. 107. 
Gospel, p. 529. 
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at hiiri saying. ‘You see, I am still here.’ 
But strangely enough, he soon had to go 
away from Dakshineswar.^s with the 
irritant gone, Sri Ramakrishna had some 
respite and could guide the young aspirants 
without interference. Yet Hazra wasn’t 
gone forever, for we find him at the Cossi* 
pore Garden in the last week of December 
1885. 

In spite of a false sense of spiritual 
growth which induced complacency in 
Pratap, Sri Ramakrishna’s spiritual great* 
ness Was so palpable that it impressed it¬ 
self even on Hazra’s mind at times. One 
day he told Sri Ramakrishna in the presence 
of Mahimacharan, ‘You, sir, are incompar¬ 
able, You have no peer in the world. 
Therefore nobody understands you.’^s We 
find him also making salutations to Sri 
Ramakrishna, acknowledging his guardian- 
-ship and seeking his proicction. A mood so 
congenial for spicitual development, how¬ 
ever, never persisted in him for long, though 
we find him remaining near Sri Rama¬ 
krishna wherever the latter went. 

On January 1, 1886, at the Cossipore 

Garden, Sri Ramakrishna was overwhelmed 
by the urge of divine grace, blessing Girish 
Chandra Ghosh and many others among 
the thirty-two devotees present, exclaiming, 
‘What more need I tell you? Be illumined!’ 
Those blessed persons felt that Sri Rama¬ 
krishna had for the first time revealed him¬ 
self directly as a divine incarnation. Pratap 
was absent when this happened. On his 
return in the evening he heard all about 
the wonderful grace showered by Sri Rama¬ 
krishna. Full of remorse he went to 
Narendranath, who had coined the 
humorous name ‘Thousand-a’ the en¬ 
lightened one. for him.^ Narendranath. 

2S. Gospel, p. 744. 

*. Gospel, p. 623. 

27* In Bengali, Mzar means ‘thousand’; so 
■Hsyrit’ becomes ‘H&zar-a’. See Mahendranath 
Dutta, Srimat Vivekananda Swamljlr Jibaner 
Ohatanabali, Bengali (Calcutta : Mahendra Pub- 
Committee, 3rd edition), voL I, p, 141. 


specially sympathetic and friendly with 
‘Thousand-a’, came to his rescue and took 
him to Sri Ramakrishna who was lying 
.seriously ill. Despite Narendranath’s per¬ 
sistent request, Sri Ramakrishna refused to 
grant any special grace to Pratap just then, 
for he knew that such grace would be too 
much for Pratap to stand. The kind- 
hearled Master, however, took a very sym¬ 
pathetic view and assured Pratap of en¬ 
lightenment befortj the ]after’.s physical 
death. Poor Pratap could not believe it, 
perhaps, for only five days later he fasted 
for the whole day and caught hold of the 
Master’s feet, begging him for his special 
grace. Only with great difficulty could he 
be made to spare Sri Ramakrishna.^® But 
now Pratap felt that his enlightenment was 
assured, and he was happy. 

Sometime thereafter, he left for home. 
His eldest son Yatindranath had come to 
Calcutta and persuaded his father to 
accompany him to their native village. He 
returned home but tried to lead a life 
bereft of worldlioess. Apparently he could 
not reconcile himself to the worldly life 
even though be felt a keen urge for it. He 
lived in the parlour of his house for quite 
some day.s and then returned to Dakshines- 
war. After the pa.ssing away of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, his egotism swelled up further. It 
reached its apotheosis when he had the 
effrontery to a.sk Saradaprasanna (later 
Swami Trigunatitananda), ‘What do you 
think of me?* Latu Maharaj later 
reminisced, ‘Following Sri Ramakrishna’s 
passing away Pratap developed the idea that 
he was a great incarnation of God ; he was 
greater than Sri Ramakrishna hirasclf.’2s 

Even so, some serious change did 
come over him. He was able to stem the 
tide of hypercriticism to a certain extent, 
though he could not easily straighten all the 


2». Udbodban 76 (Agrahayati. 1381 B.S.) : 

528-29. 

28. Laiu Maharajer Smritl Katha, p. 107. 
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many twists and turns in his crooked 
character. He went home and lived there, 
begetting another son, named Saratobandra, 
and a daughter. A recent search in the 
locality revealed that few of his descend* 
ants survived. The present head of the 
Hazra family is one Chandi Hazra^ forty- 
eight, a descendant of Pratap’s first cousin 
Yatindranath. 

Though outwardly Pratap did not admit 
that Sri Ramakrishha was anything more 
than a holy man, he gradually developed 
dependence and finally took refuge in him. 
We learn from the memoirs of Mahendra- 
nath Dutta that Pratap used to spend much 
of his later days with Iswarchandra 
Mukherjec, a great devotee of Sri Rama- 
kiisbna at Mechuabazar Street, Calcutta. 
In 1894 when Sri Ramakrishna’s birthday 
was celebrated at Dakshineswar, Pratap 
took his seat on a carpet spread on the 
northeast verandah of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
room. He told his beads throughout the 
day. No doubt he was an adept in japa.^ 

And the last days of his life presented a 
dramatic picture of the transformation he 
had already undergone. In the month of 
Chaitra 1306 b.s. (March-April 1901), he 
was in his native village. For three days 
he suffered from slight fever; a village 
doctor attended to him. One evening Pratap 
asked his wife to request the villagers to 
visit his home next morning, for he was 
going to die at about 9 a.m. Accustomed 
to such high-sounding pronouncements, she 
didn’t pay heed to his words. Next morn¬ 
ing, however, he persuaded her to go to 
the villagers. Some laughed to hear it, and 
some again came to see the fun. 

At about 8-30 a.m. people found him 
telling beads as was his wont, but some 
noticed a change in him; his face was lit 
up. Pratap seemed delighted and loudly 
said> ‘Welcome ! Most welcome ! Here 
comes Thakur ! Alter such a long time 

30. Jibaner Ghatanabali, p. 107. . ,* 


Thakur has kindly remembered me ! * He 
asked his wife to spread a carpet for Sri 
Ramakrishna. After some coaxing she 
reluctantly obliged him. Pratap said, 
‘Thakur ! You may kindly take your seat 
and wait for me till I breathe my last.’ 
Again Pratap devoted himself to telling his 
beads. Soon thereafter he exclaimed, ‘Wel¬ 
come ! Ramdada! Here is Ramdada I 
How fortunate I am !’ His wife obeyed 
his request to spread another seat and he 
requested this invisible guest also to take 
his seat and wait. Again he concentrated 
his mind on japa. Suddenly he shouted 
joyously, ‘Welcome ! Most welcome ! Here 
is Yogin Maharaj ! Oh ! what a joyous 
day! ’ Pratap made a similar request to 
Swami Yogananda too. Then with folded 
hands he addressed Sri Rapiakrishna, ‘Since 
you have been so kind to me, please do 
me another favour. Please accompany me 
to the tulsi plant where I want to give up 
my body ! ’ With Sri Ramakrishna’s con¬ 
sent Pratap asked his wife to spread the 
carpets near the tulsi plant in the court¬ 
yard. He asked her to spread his bed there 
too. Then going to the tulsi plant, he re¬ 
quested the three visitors, unseen by others, 
to take their seats. He lay down on the 
bed and began telling, his heads again. 
His face was beaming with joy. But doubt 
dies hard : everyone thought this was just 
some more of his usual bombast; they 
believed him only when they heard him 
say ‘Hari’ thrice and breathe his last. They 
were shocked as also amazed. None was 
prepared for such a turn of events.si Hazra 
was sixty-two to sixtry-three years of age.® 
Swami Adbhutananda observed that it was 
{Continued on page 230) 


31. Tattvamaniari 7 (no. 9) : 214-16. 

33,. Subodh Chandra De, Sri Ramakrishna, 
Bengali (1334 B.S.), p. 276. According to M, Pratap 
Chandra Hazara passed away in the month of 
BaisSkh 1307 (April-May 1901) when he was 
sixty-three or Mxty-foor years.of age; see 

TitfrvanMn/art 4'(no. 4):. 73. 
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SYMPTOMS OF liSCAPlSM (contd.) 
Non'Ethical Character 

\ 

The most striking of all the symptoms 
of escapism in Vedanta, according to the 
critics, is its non-ethical or amoral charac¬ 
ter,! The more extreme critics not only 
levy the charge of indifference to morality, 
but active encouragement of immorality.^ 
They refuse to admit the presence of any 
moral virtues whatsoever. However, since 
the Smrtis, Puranas and Itihasas are so full 
of mention of virtues, cardinal and non¬ 
cardinal, these are interpreted in the light 
of asceticism, ritualism, superstition or 
mythology, and, thus, dismissed. The 
altruism of the highly prized virtues of 
•hospitality, forgiveness, truth, purity, com¬ 
passion, is sought to bte neutralize4,.i>y dis¬ 
covering an illogical, antisocial, defective 
character in .the conduct enjoined and 
practised.® 

Critics find it particularly hard to recon¬ 
cile themselves to the supposed absence of 


!'• Paul Deusseik, The Philosophy of the 
UparUfods, pp. 361-62. 

Cf. N. N. S. Gore, A Raiiotud Refutation 
of Hindu Philosophical Systems, p. 278; also 
p. A. Jacob, Manual of Hindu Rantheism, p. 122. 

3. E. W. Hoi^ins, Ethics of India, pp. x-w. 
^ves a nunmary of J. MadlCefizie's critidsms. 
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social and cultural ethics in Vedanta. 
Paradoxically, Hinduism which is charac¬ 
terized as a social system (represented by 
dkarma) is said to allow little place for 
society In its theory and practice of 
philosophy. The highest goal is salvation 
pure and simple, and to this goal the world 
and its duties are incidental, not essential. 
Dharma has reference only to the individ¬ 
ual’s own perfection (dtmasiddhi )there is 
no recognition of social duties: that is, 
humanitarian moral ideals are not present 
in any positive sense, but only the’ virtues 
of passive and negative tolerance.4 Non¬ 
social self-sufficiency is the keynote of the 
law of karma which prevents development 
of the idea of suffering for the sake of others 
and makes positive moral aid to others self- 
contradictory. Self-rule, svardjya, alone 
supplies the principle of moral conduct; 
neither society nor state nor evefl God can 
supply the rule. The zeal is for self-improve¬ 
ment without reference to society. Each is 
to be a lamp unto himself. 


*• Cf. Rudolf Otto, India’s Religion of Grace 
and Christianity Compared and Contrasted, p. 84. 
The negative form of the golden rule is found in 
YSiRavalkya Samhita, 2.65 : 

»r Eft anwtf:, 

but not the active (positive) form of command to 
love oneV neighbour. 
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In the moral discipline for moksa the bias 
is towards service of God and not towards 
service of man. Vedanta in its non* 
dualistic phase leaves out altogether the 
relation of man to man and makes the 
religious relation consist only between the 
individual soul and God; identity with the 
Divine is achieved in a solitary state and 
not in society. And even theistic Vedanta, 
while admitting the soul’s membership in 
a fellowship of devotees and sharing of 
mutual joys and sorrows, does not insist 
upon the world of human relations as a 
necessary corollary of the service of God. 
Theistic service is merely submission to the 
will of God, independence from a world of 
human relations in which one might per¬ 
form works of charity and love. It pro¬ 
vides only for religious virtues and activities. 
Hence Vedanta fails to provide for a 
philosophy of society on moral lines and 
leaves tradition as the only guide in these 
matters. Such lack of socio-moral activities 
is a sure symptom of denial of life and 
world.5 

The critics discover that the goal and 
scope of ascetic discipline allow no scope for 
individuality. In Advaita the very recogni¬ 
tion of an individual soul is a logical incon¬ 
sistency. a concession made to the empirical 
and temporary state of being; and Saihkara 
formally denies the existence of an individual 
soul® or depreciates it.'^ This approach 
results in a complete devaluation of per¬ 
sonality,® The chief problem of Vedanta 
being the disjunction of the phenomenal self 
from the transcendental, it aims to remove 
this separation by rejection of phenomenality 
albj^ether. Search for reality does not take 

S» Albert Schweitzer, Indian Its 

Development, p 243. I 

s. See Samkara Bh&$ya on Brahma 1.1.19; 
1.4.22. 

See ibid., 2.3.50 : ujOdhis of the Self are 
neutral 

8* Cf. Alfred Lyall, Asiatic Studies. II, p. 86, 
where be quotes Vamadeva Sastri. 


place through self-development apd self- 
expression or through one’s contribution to 
the world, but through the obliteration of the 
obstacles and allurements of self.® There is 
not only the attempt to rise above selfishness 
but even to rise above self; the two are con¬ 
fused and equally condemned. 

The destruction of individuality is effected 
by suppression of all desires and volitions. 
While most people struggle for satisfaction 
of desires to a certain point, the Indian mind 
finds little zest in the struggle and looks only 
to the ending of alt desires. No possible 
worth is recognized in desires, and the blame 
is put on the faculty itself, as well as on its 
working.!® Any desire, however good, is tied 
up with the separative ego; therefore, the 
ideal man is the akamyaman (desireless 
one).!'! Through yoga and sannyasa the 
twin evils of desire and plurality-conscious¬ 
ness are suppressed, after which all action 
ceases to affect the man.*® This is objected 
to by the critic on the ground of psychologi¬ 
cal impossibility, since all natural motive, 
meaning, and material content have been 
removed, as well as on the ground of its 
being a worthless and sterile ideal likely to 
produce nothing but hardness of heart. The 
attempt of the Gita to reinstate the ideal of 
perfect action through devotion to God and 
discharge of one’s .social duties is a mere 
rationalization to hide the non-ethical and 
world-negating principle. 

Critics take most serious exception to the 
supermoralism of Vedanta : its tendency to 
transcend empirical moral distinctions and 
standards. Vedanta not only holds thq way 
to salvation to be open but also posits 
the attainment of the goal as an actual 
experience. Critics find that the only use 

»• Cf. Archibald Edward Gough. The Philos¬ 
ophy of the Upanisads, p.' 11. 

!e( (See BfhadSratfyaka Upantfad, 4.4.33 ; 

Chandogya Upanifod, 8.1.1-6. 

11'. See Bfhadib'tttyyaka Upatusad, 3.5; 4.4.22; 
Taitiiriya Upanipad, 2.4; Katha Upaidfad, 4.5. 

Chdndogya Vpahifod, 4.14. 
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of the ideal of perfect freedom in life 
ijivanmukti) is that it gives a sort of ‘moral 
holiday*, because such a being is consciously 
released from the call of duty in this world. 
The liberated man is a law unto himself, he 
has no more religious duties, or even moral 
and social duties; he has crossed sin by 
achieving identity with the Atman; his 
limitations are ended.t^ At the final state of 
attainment the ethical progress achieved by 
karmic ascent is simply left behind. Perfec¬ 
tion being a higher concept than good, the 
highest state is opposed to the ethical state, 
according to the critics ; and it is dangerous 
to hold the principle that one who has 
realized reality cannot sin. Vedanta does 
not guard against the morally disastrous 
effects of this, for if past and future good and 
evil have no effect on th? saint, they can be 
practised without effect; so the danger of 
antinomian conduct is no; averted by the 
ideal of dvmdvatltaM If there is no incite¬ 
ment to evil, neither is there any to 
the good, nor is it possible for the en¬ 
lightened man to do good since he has 
risen above all desires and motives. The 
highest state does not give support to 
morality, it does not bear any fruit in the 
conduct of life. If such a transcendental 
ethics is the determinant of the morality of 
every man, then this is no better than 
immorality. 

CAUSES OF ESCAPISM 

The above symptoms taken together 
constitute what is generally regarded as the 
escapist nature of Vedanta philosophy. 
The critics are not slow in discovering the 
causes of these ‘undesirable’ traits. We will 


•ip* See BfhadHraifyaka Upanifod, 4.4.22-23; 
Taiitinya Upanifod, 2.5-9; ChSndogya Upanlfod, 
1.2.8 *, 4.14.3; Kena Upanifod. 34; Mu^aka 
Upanifod, 3.2.9 ; Prasm Upanijad, 5.5; Maitri 
Upatufod, 6.8. 

W. See Kamitaki Upanifod, 3.1; Ch&ndogya 
Upanifod, 7.12.3; Bthadiranyaka Ifpflnijiarf, 4.4.23. 


consider only the more theoretical or 
philosophical causes adduced Ijy them. 

Intellectualism 

Many critics object to what they call the 
‘intellectualist* character of Vedanta. All 
Indian philosophies, they say, have a com¬ 
mon presupposition, almost amounting to 
a dogma, that knowledge is the single 
absolute means to the highest perfection. 
This is not knowledge of the things of the 
world or even of nature or social life, but a 
philosophical gnosis by which the essence 
of the world is realized. From this intellec¬ 
tualism certain consequences follow in the 
outlook and conduct of the people. 

Vcdantic intellectualism operates in a 
peculiar form, divorced from conation, 
though allowing for play of affective 
elements. 15 The error of intellectualism 
lies in its belief that the reality of the sub¬ 
jective and objective world is to be sought 
in conscious thought alone.*® The extreme 
form of such a belief is seen in non- 
dualistic Vedanta, which finds its only 
indubitable certainty in affirming the sole 
reality of the consciousness of the philosophi¬ 
cal subject, after the elimination of all 
internal and external, adventitious and 
changeable elements during the philosophiz¬ 
ing process. 

Nondualistic Vedanta advances the 
postulate of two kinds of knowledge. The 
lower contains all ordinary experiences, but 
it stops short of the Absolute, while in the 
higher knowledge the unity of reality is so 
firmly established that it is not knowledge 
in any ordinary sense. It may be allowed 
that the standpoint of philosophy is different 
from the purely common-sense or even 
scientific standpoint, but Vedanta provides 


16. Cf. The Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, vol. 9, p. 812. 

K>. Cf. Paul Deussen, The Philosophy of the 
Upanifods, pp. 132, 134. 
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for no meeting point of the two, which are 
found «to be absolutely separate in their 
aims, beliefs and functions.i't The weak* 
ness of Vedantic intellectuaiism is that it 
cannot relate the two and dictates a total 
annihilation of the lower sphere instead of 
its sublimation in the higher.ta This method 
is wasteful and negative since, by it, con¬ 
clusions of the intellect at the lower level 
are not preserved or fulfilled in the higher 
intuition, but merely cancelled. Were the 
negation of the lower to imply that inad¬ 
equate teaching may lead to more adequate, 
there would be scope for further intellectual 
effort: but if the total falsity of the lower 
'is averred, it cannot lead to anything, and 
the impossibility of certainty in that sphere 
means that the intellect must lose heart. 
Intellectuaiism ends in pessimism as it 
becomes conscious of its own limits. The 
mind is completely shut up to itself and 
the goat is to know the self undisturbed by 
knowledge of the outside world.^s The 
abstract method results in utter neglect and 
lack of interest in outside facts. 

Vedantic intellectuaiism leads, perforce, 
to an abstract, agnostic view of reality. 
Finding all categories insufficient, non- 
dualistic Vedanta denies all these to reality, 
and at the same time the idea of bare unity 
and simplicity so fascinates the mind that 
any breach of that unity in the Absolute is 
regarded as a degradation of it. On the 
principle that *all determination is negation' 
the conclusion of the unknowability of 
reality follows, since it is not knowable in 
terms of any empirical category. Due to its 
abstracting proc^ure. Vedanta reaches the 
conclusion of agnosticism; and from this 
abnormal treatment of human nature, 
intellectual hopelessness is bound || result. 

Such intellectuaiism may satj^fy the 

VI‘ S^iMutf^aka Upani$ad, 3.1.10; 3.2. 

W: ;S. Urquhart, The Vedanta and M^ern 
Thought, p. 116. 

Dorothea Jane Stephen, Studies in Early 
Thought, p. 104. 


intellect but is too detached from the 
practical realm of facts. The doctrine of 
the unreality of the lower level of existence 
and knowledge obstructs all attempts to 
grapple with and to surmount its difficulties. 
Vedantic intellectuaiism suggests the method 
of escaping reality and its evils by thinking 
them out of existence, and not by trying 
to solve them by the higher knowledge.^o 

Critics find the Vedantic concentration 
on truth and the consequent neglect of the 
values of goodness and beauty to be 
defective and unsound .21 The conclusion 
that reality cannot be known since the 
world does not depict its nature means that 
man must attain some sort of mystical con¬ 
dition, which has no reference to social life 
and ordinary human concerns. In fact, all 
contact with the world is felt as a disturb¬ 
ance of ecstasy, and the desire to operate 
in or to explain it vanishes. ‘Highest knowl¬ 
edge of self is achieved by two techniques, 
a systematic disparagement of the world 
as illusion or an equally ithofrough-'going 
realization of the sheer materiality of it 
all .’22 The negation of life and world is the 
inevitable consequence, and knowledge is 
prized as a means of escape. 

Intellectuaiism or gnosis taking the mys* 
tical form h4s a further consequence in the 
form of asceticism, which is its essential pre¬ 
requisite. It is not so much a balanced 

f 

asceticism of moderation amidst the sen¬ 
sual pleasures and temptations of life in 
the light of its higher elements, but mere 
‘moral suicide’ due to speculative dogma 
and thoroughly pessimistic in relation to 
the present life .23 Since the world does not 


2<>- Cf. W. S. Urquhart, The Vedanta and 
Modern Thought, p. 248; also W. R. Inge, 
Mysticism in Religion, p. 153. 

Cf. R. E. Ifiune, Thirteen Principal Upaiti- 
fads, p. 30; also M. Winternitz, A History of 
Indian Literature, p. 262. 

22. Heinrich Zimmer, The philosophies of India, 

p. 12. . ■ 

23, J, Sally, Pessit^ism, 46.; 
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wpresem the pure 'truth for which the 
knower is striving^ ^ it has to be overcome' 
altogether. Intellect asserts its sole reality 
by annihilating all other factors of human 
nature through the mental power of medi¬ 
tation. The path of knowledge and the 
dawning of knowledge act as a suppressor 
and quietener of all desires, volitions and 
relations. 

The intellectualist method of Vedanta is 
further aggravated by its individualistic and 
aristocratic bent. It treats of the individual 
instead of the community and preaches a 
salvation only from the individual stand¬ 
point, society being treated only as a means 
to an end. Formation of a ‘redemptive 
aristocracy’ is bound to result, bec^ause 
gnosis is not accessible to everyone,^* The 
highest reality of Advaita has no regard 
for the religious needs of the common man 
but is preserved for a few true philosophers; 
for the majority a* lower level is assigned. 
Theistic Vedanta has a less patronizing 
and exclusive attitude, as it offers a con¬ 
crete reality which may combine both 
metaphysical validity and religious satis¬ 
faction at the highest level. But the critics 
find Vedanta to be essentially exclusive in 
that its highest truth is a jealously guarded 
privilege of the few high-born individuals, 
pos^ssing the very pure, elevated and 
spiritual qualifications for the pursuit eff 
the Vedantic path, which is much beyond 
the reach of the common man .25 Since the 
larger part of humanity is excluded from 
the highest religious goal and must con¬ 
sent to remain in ignorance, this creates a 
(sense of hopelessness and despondency in 
them. While in the best of the privileged 
few there is a chilling of mind and heart 
since they cannot share their blessed state 
with others, in the worst of them there is 

24. Max Weber ct al.. The Religions of India, 
p. 331. 

26. s. Urquhart. the Vedanta and Modern 
Thtfught, p. 73. 


arrogance resulting from conviction in their 
superiority. 

Ais Vedanta puts its whole faith in the 
power of thought, it follows that the basis 
of religion and philosophy in India is meta¬ 
physical, not moral.26 The absolute dis¬ 
regard of conation and the minimal scope 
given to emotion in Vedantic intellectualism 
was bound to have eventually an adverse 
effect in the field of conduct. The corrective 
effect of will and practical action being 
absent, there was nothing to check the exag¬ 
geration of abstract thought in monistic 
Vedanta or to prevent the extreme emotion¬ 
alism of later theistic Vedanta.2? Since 
Vedanta aims at the destruction of the 
empirical and psychical mechanism and 
appeals to nondual consciousness in its 
aspect of pure knower, there is an absence 
of proper morality in it. Bondage is 
described as false thinking and the suffer¬ 
ing consequent upon it, but not wrong will¬ 
ing. Hence liberation is sought in the form 
of new knowledge only, but this is an un¬ 
satisfactory idea unless the effect of that 
knowledge on the will of the knower is 
made clear.^® 

The conception of knowledge as the means 
of moksa is found everywhere in Vedanta: 
and religious ritual, worship and even 
good conduct are no longer required. At 
best, the effort is to be delivered from one’s 
own’s sins and not to aim at overcoming evil 
and sin in society at large. Knowledge does 
ovecome evil.^s but critical thought is turned 
upon morality to prove its non-validity 
for those who have reached 'the highest 
knowledge. The conclusion is not that the 
knower becomes virtuous but that ‘knowl- 

Cf, Alfred Lyall, Asiatic Studies, vol. 2, 
pp. 46 and 86, quoting Vamadeva Sastri. 

Cf. The Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, vol. 9, p. 812. 

Cf. Paul Deussen, The System of the 
Vedanta, p. 177. 

28. See Chdndogya Upanifad, 5.10.9-10; 5.24.3; 
Kausitaki Upanifod, 3.1. 
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edge cancels past sins and permits the 
knower unblushingly to continue in what 
seems to be much evil with impunity.’^o 
Notwithstanding the insistence on good 
conduct in many places, knowledge of a 
doctrine is more powerful to save than 
commission of moral fault is powerful to 
dcstroy3i The search for the Divine in 
intellectualist Vedanta is apart from con- 


30* R. E. Hume, Thirteen Principal Upanifads, 

p. 60. 

31- Dorothea Jane Stephen, Studies in Early 
Indian Thought, p. 106. 


duct and ethics, since the doctrine of 
Atman is continually coming in conflict 
with onr consciousness dC moral distinc¬ 
tions and necessity of choice between good 
and evil, which are seen as mere verbal 
distinctions at the level of partial knowl¬ 
edge. Critics hold that ihe doctrine of 
jnana may not produce evil living, but its 
neglect of morality produces bad results 
on untrained minds.^'^ 

(To be contiriued) 

32. Cf. N. N. S. Gore, Rational Refutation of 
the Hindu Philosophical Systems, p. 276-77. 
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through the friendly assistance of Narendra- 
nath that a hypocrite and peculiar man like 
Hazra, in spite of all his many shortcom¬ 
ings, was blessed by Sri Ramakrishna. Now 
Sti Ramakrishna’s promise was fulfilled, 
and Hazra was bathed in tranquillity at. the 
time of death. A study of Hazra’s role in 
Sri Ramakrishna’s divine play on earth is 
of great value. His relationship with Sri 
Ramakrishna yielded a wealth of instruc¬ 
tion and inspiration for other sceptics, 
cynics and men who cannot overcome their 
crookedness in spite of themselves. Sri 
Ramakrishna’s treatment of Hazra was a 
vivid illustration of how marvellously he 


could assist a liandicapped aspirant who 
grossly misused his talents, patiently help¬ 
ing him to strengthen his spiritual con¬ 
sciousness and leading him to the shrine of 
eternal joy. 

Wherever Sri Ramakrishna is remem¬ 
bered in the following centuries, there 
Pratap Chandra Hazra will be remembered 
with love and a laugh for the vivid colour 
and lively humour he added to the Rama¬ 
krishna Lila.® 


33. Akshay Kumar Sen, Sri Sri Raipakrislma 
Mahima, Bengali (Calcutta : Udbodhan Office, 
2nd edition), p. 63. 


How They Walked on the Razor’s Edge 


ST. TERESA, BRIDE OF THE SUN 

SWAM I A I M ARUPANANDA 


Sitting high on the barren Castilian 
plateau in central Spain and encircled by 
forbidding medieval walls, the town of 
Avila seemed lo grow up out of the lifeless 
soil. It was said that en Avila, smtos y 
cantos.,"in Avila, saints and stones’-for 
there wasn’t much else immediately visible. 
Saints, because the many churches, monas¬ 
teries and convents bore their names and 
honoured their memory; .stones, because 
the austere-looking town was constructed of 
ihcm. Indeed, it had a foriified appearance, 
and even the gothic cathedral looked more 
likd a fortrc.ss than" a place of worship. 
“Avila of the Knights and Liegemen’ had 
been for centuries a frontline post in the 
struggle of the Chri.stians against the Moors. 
The struggle had ended in 1492 when, after 
eight ceqturies, the Moors had finally been 
driven out from the peninsula; but it had 
left as a legacy a spirit of strength, deter¬ 
mination, fortitude, and a high code of 
honour. 

Don Alon.so de Cepeda held a position 
of respect in this small but proud town. 
Though of Jewi.sh descent, he was a 
Christian and, like many of the Chris* 
tlanized Jews in Spain, he was a moderately 
wealthy man. His first wife passed away 
after giving him three children. In 1509 
he married again, this time the beautiful 
and well-born Dofla Beatriz dc Ahumada. 
And on March 28. 1515, with the first 
glimmers of dawn. Dona Beatriz gave birth 
to her third child. The baby girl was 
given the name Teresa. (It was then the 
custom in Spain that some children take 
the name of their father’s line, and some* 


their mother’s; thus, Teresa became ‘Teresa 
de Ahumada’.) Soon little Teresa became 
her father’s favourite; and indeed, there 
wa.s an irresi.stible charm about her which 
won the hearts of all. 

Her parents were not only very pious, 
but Don Alonso was also devoted to 
learning, his home boasting books on 
religion, philosophy and other subjects. He 
was determined that his children should 
learn to spell at a tender age. and be able 
to read by the age of seven. Thus it was 
that little Teresa was .soon able lo read the 
lives of .saints together with her favourite 
sibling. Rodrigo, the cldci* brother closest 
to her in age. She was fascinated by the 
word ‘eternal’ which appeared over and 
over. ‘It means for ever,’ her mother 
explained. Teresa would indulge her sense 
of the mysterious by repeating again and 
again, ‘for ever-ever-ever, Rodrigo!’ 

As she read the lives of women martyr* 
saints, she would think how easily they had 
purchased heaven: by patiently suffering 
just a short period of torture, these martyrs 
had won the right lo enter heaven, for 
ever and ever! And nothing seemed so 
wonderful to Her childish imagination as 
the glorious life in heaven as described in 
these books. 

‘What if we should go to the land of the 
Moors, Rodrigo, to be martyred? Then wo 
too .should be taken up into heaven to live 
for ever in glory with the angels and saints!’ 
La nifta, ‘the little one’, was not so much 
inspired with the love of God; she was 
enamoured of the thought that she would 
be clothed in golden raiment by the angels. 
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‘It’s not so easy Teresita ! You don’t 
know what a stoning is like!’ 

‘But Rodrigo, it only takes a little deter¬ 
mination. On our way we’ll beg our 
bread, and once we reach the land of the 
Moors they’ll behead us. It’ll all be over 
in a moment. Just remember the rewards 
we’ll get in heaven!’ That settled it, for 
what were Rodrigo’s common aiense and 
age worth when pitted against the persuasive 
powers of la nina? 

At daybreak the six-year-old Teresa and 
her ten-year-old brother sneaked silently 
out of the house, their only provision a 
few pieces of bread tied up in a napkin at 
the end of a stick. First they went to the 
hlermitage of Lazarus and prayed before 
the Virgin Mary’s image for Her blessings. 
Then, totally innocent of geography, they 
passed through the city gates and took the 
road towards Salamanca, thinking that the 
land of the Moors couldn’t be too far. But 
there the truants were met by their Uncle 
Francisco who hurried them home, where 
Doha Bcatriz and the other children were 
in tears as the servants dragged the well 
in an effort to find the missing ones. 

Rodrigo suddenly forgot his pledge to 
die at the hands of the Moors and began 
to fear an imminent spanking. ‘I told you 
we shouldn’t, Teresa ! ’ 

‘O Rodrigo! how could I know?’ 

Foiled in her quest of martyrdom, Teresa 
turned to the hermit-saints. With the help 
of Rodrigo she would build hermitages in 
the garden by piling up stones, but they 
would immediately tumble down again. Or 
she and other little girls would transform 
the courtyard into a convent and play nuns, 
la niha no doubt being the prioress. But 
this sort of play was quite natural for, in 
the Spain of those days, only two doors 
WCTe open to women—marriage with its con- 
. sequent total submission to a husband, 
and the convent. 

Train^ by the example of her com¬ 
passionate father. Teresa would give dny 
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alms. And from her pious mother she 
acquired a love tp go off by herself to , say 
her many daily prayers, especially the rosary. 
Thus all her childhood instincts were 
moulded in purity and religion. 

But as s!he grew a little bigger, la nina 
picked up another liking from her mother. 
The beautiful but frail Doha Beatriz, 
though only in her late twenties, was 
suffering the fate of many wives of that 
period—exhaustion from repeated preg¬ 
nancies; so could she .be blamed for trying 
to And a little relief and entertainment by 
reading the talcs of chivalry? Now as 
Teresa would come to sit alone by her 
mother, Doha Beatriz would still speak to 
her of the saints and the Mother of God; 
but she also began to speak of her favourite 
hero whose glories were related in the 
latest novel she was reading. For Doha 
Beatriz, who lived almost as a recluse these 
days, loved to share with the appreciative 
Teresa all her private enthusiasms. ‘Private’, 
because the austere Don Alonso would not 
have tolerated (he reading of romances in 
his house for a moment; so the submissive 
Doha Beatriz kept her books hidden. 

Teresa was a girl of high spirits, and 
these stories began to catch her imagination. 
Hearing of the love between a knight and 
lady she would ask, ‘And they loved each 
other for ever and ever?’ ‘Yes, for ever,* 
thb well-intentioned mother replied. 

Then, in 1528, at the age of thirty-three. 
Doha Beatriz passed away, leaving behind 
seven sons and two daughters of her own. 
besides the now grown-up childrep of Don 
Alonso’s first wife. She died so peacefully 
that she seemed fb be but sleeping. Her 
will read, *I bequeath my soul to Almighty 
God Who created and redeemed it with His 
precious blood. I bequeath my body to 
the earth from which He formed it...’ 

Teresa found herself alone in a world 
from which her mother had protected her. 
She weht once again to the hermitage of 
Lazarus. kneU before the [nctiue of Mary 
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the Mother of God, and with tears a Mffd 
Her to take the place of her earthly mother. 

Now the thirteen-year-old girl suddenly 
became aware of her natural graces, which 
were considerable. She found that the 
heads of young men turned irresistibly as 
she passed by. and she felt a confusion of 
joy and shame. Had she not been initiated 
into the cbivalric romances, she perhaps 
would have avoided this dangerous pleasure 
of flaunting her beauty. But as it was. she 
was now no longer happy unless she had 
a new novel. The martyrs and hermits of 
her childhood were replaced by Amadis de 
Gaule and other heroic knights. Inspired 
by these new ideals, she began to feel such 
pleasure in hearing people praise her 
beauty that she took great pains with her 
clothes and jewelry, hair and hands. 

Don Alonso had always tried to prevent 
outsiders from entering his home, in order 
to keep his childiren away from impuib 
influences. Only his brother Francisco’s 
childrein were allowed entrance. But 
among these cousins of Teresa, there was 
one girl a little older than her who was so 
frivolous that Dofia Beatriz had tried to 
prevent even her from entering the com¬ 
pound. Now that Dofia Beatriz had passed 
away, no dne was successful in keeping 
this girl out, and soon she became the 
great favourite of Teresa, who was bubbling 
over with the joy and excitement of 
blossoming womanhood. The girl began 
to fritter away Teresa’s time with hw idle 
diatter, and Teresa herself began to 
engage more and more readily in frivolities. 

There was another cousin, a young man 
somewhat older than Teresa, who soon took 
a liking to her. And Teresa was not in¬ 
different to him.^ (At that time cousin- 
marriage was permitted in Spain.) Abetted 
the servants and encouraged by the 
frivolous prl-cousin, their affair developed 
secretly. For la nifia’s part, even in dream 
rite couldn’t do anything diritondiiralfle; 
rite kad a twofold instinct for purity : 


purity of the body and purity of reputittidii. 
She merely loved to be loved. But thouBk 
their relationship never went beyond sweet 
conversation, the danger was always present 
And she fell further and further from the 
good instincts of her childhood. 

Luckily, three months after this affair 
b^an, she was sent to a convent. Her 
elder half-sister Maria had just been 
married, and there was no responsible 
woman left in the hou^ to watch over la 
nifia. Besides, Don Alonso was beginning 
to worry about his sixteen-year-old Tercsita’s 
inventive and fiery spirit; though he could 
believe no evil of this his favourite child, 
he thought it safer to give her care to the 
Augustine convent. Our Lady of Grace. 

Our Lady of Grace, located outside the 
walls of Avila, enjoyed great prestige. Girls 
of well-to-do families were sent there for 
their education, which consisted more in 
the practice of virtue, the deepening of their 
religious faith, and learning to manage a 
home than it did in formal book-learning. 

For the first week there, Teresa was most 
unhappy; not so much from being in a 
convent, but because of wounded honour ; 
she was afraid that others knew of her 
vanity. However, she herself had already 
tired of frivolities ; so after a week she was 
happier than she had been outside. Here 
also she soon became the favourite of all; 
and in the company of these devout nuns, 
the good instincts nurtured in her childhood 
returned to protect and guide her. Still, the 
spirited girl had an intense aversion to the 
idea of becoming a nun herself. 

At home she had become an excellent 
cook, skilled at embroidery, a stunnihjl 
dancer, and had even written a chivalric 
novel which was praised highly all her 
relatives and friends. But here at the con¬ 
vent she found something she could not do; 
weep for God; and she frit jealous to sris 
the nuns doing so. This sense of laric begah 
to act as an add to corrode her inordinatti 
self-satisfriction. 
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There was one very devout nun in charge 
of all the young girls studying at the con¬ 
vent. She even slept with the girls; and 
though strict, she commanded the love of 
them all. This nun. Sister Maria, took a 
special interest in Teresa : perhaps she saw 
something of solid worth in this girl of 
charm and talent. Teresa, her defences 
somewhat weakened now, responded to 
Sister Maria’s affectionate care. She began 
to pray that God show her in what state she 
might serve Him best, though at the same 
time she hoped that it wouldn’t be in a con¬ 
vent ! Didn’t people in Avila say, Teresa 
de Ahumada? She’ll marry whomsoever 
she likes’?—^for she was perfect in every¬ 
way. Yet she disliked the idea of lifelong 
slavery to a husband even more than en¬ 
closure in a convent. For now that she was 
away from iher cousins, she found that 
human love was not Tor ever and ever’ after 
all. Thus this pretty and charming young 
girl found herself trapped. The hand of 
Time was pushing her forward towards only 
two doors, both of which looked forbidding; 
imprisonment in a convent, and slavery to 
a husband. 

Gradually *ther resistance was further 
weakened, so that after passing over a year 
at the convent, she was reconciled some¬ 
what to becoming a nun. These Augustin- 
ians, however, frightened her with their 
austere way of life; so she decided that if 
she finally did enter a convent, it would be 
the Carmelite Convent of the Incarnation 
outside Avila, where a close friend now 
lived and where the life was a bit more 
acconunodating. 

While she was still vacillating between 
the possibilities of marriage and the nun’s 
veil, hhe fell ill and was taken home by her 
father. After recovering somewhat, she was 
sent ifoir recuperation in her older sister 
Maria’s in the countryside. On her way, 
Teresa stopped at the house of her uncle, 
Doii- Pedirio. a virtuous widower who spent 
his time in the practice of devotions, acts 


of charity and reading good books, and 
whose conversation was about God and the 
vanity of the world. He must have been 
pleased with Teresa, as everyone who ever 
met her was. Perhaps in an effort to give 
a good turn to her youthful enthusiasm, he 
asked her to read to him. Though she 
wasn’t keen to do so, she smiled and took 
from him a big volume—the letters of 
St. Jerome, one of those Christian writers 
who excelled at scaring people out of their 
wits. As she read aloud, she was impressed 
again and again with the message, ‘All is 
vanity, all is nothing, all things pass away.’ 
This thought, which she had vaguely sensed 
in her early childhood, now reverberated 
through her mind and nerves. She was 
also moved by the not-so-noble fear of hell 
which St. Jerome inspired in her. And she 
began to think that, had she died during 
her recent illness, that’s exactly where she 
would have ended up ! This fear of hell 
determined her to force herself into a 
convent. 

After recuperating in the countryside, she 
returned to Avila. Once again she was the 
life of Don Alonso’s home, but within her 
the words still resounded, ‘all is nothing.* 
She told her father that she wanted to take 
the nun’s veil. The pious gentleman was 
shocked. He loved God and the Churdi, 
but must he sacrifice the heart of his heart, 
his beloved Teresa, the very sight of whom 
filled him with joy? No, she must wait 
until after his death, then she could do as 
she pleased. 

Teresa wasn’t the type to be *so easily 
dissuaded. Just as she had once talked the 
older Rodrigo into going with her to seek 
martyrdom, so she now inspired her younger 
brother Antonio with a desire for the 
religious life. Tn the fall of 1536. at the 
age of twenty-one, Teresa set out before 
dawn with the fourteen-year-old Antonio, 
mu(^ as she had left with Rodrigo for the 
land of the Moors. But there was a d^er- 
ence: as she ^lently shut ^he door of tile 
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house behind her, careful not to let anyone 
know what she was about, her heart was 
filled with deepest misery instead of the 
excitement of adventure : as yet she had 
no love for God to subdue her love for 
father and kinsfolk. She was leaving be¬ 
cause she knew she must, and her sense 
of honour was so strong that once she had 
told her father and friends that she had 
decided to do something, nothing could 
turn her back—her reading of the tales of 
chivalry had not been for nothing. But as 
the door shut to, she felt as though all her 
bones were crushed. Qnly 'the innocent 
little Antonio’s presence forced her to pull 
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herself together, for her code of honour 
would not allow any show of weakness in 
front of a younger one. She had made 
Avila’s motto her own : Antes quebrar que 
doblar, to break oneself rather than yield, 
to die rather than give up. 

Antonio escorted her to the Convent of 
the Incarnation, outside the town walls, and 
then proceeded to the Dominican convent to 
become a friar preacher. As the Incarna¬ 
tion doors were bolted behind her. Teresa 
reassured herself that ‘all is nothing*. In¬ 
side, her friend and the other nuns were 
there to greet her. 

{Jo he coniinued) 
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THE AUTHENTIC YOGA: bv P. Y. 
Deshpande. Published by Rider and Company, 
3 Fitzroy Square, London WIP 6JD. 1978. Pp. 
xi +163. £3.75. 

The traditional six systems of Indian philosophy 
are often classed into three pairs—Nyaya and 
Vaisesika, Sankhya and Yoga, Purva Mimamsa 
and Uttara Mimamsa or Vedanta—the first pair 
being material, the second psychological, and the 
third metaphysical. Of these six systems, Sankhya 
and Yoga have often been so closely identified 
that they seem to be two poles of one system, 
Sankhya being the philosophy and Yoga the 
practice. In fact. Yoga, is almost never referred 
to as a Darsana or philosophy; it is usually 
considered to be a system of practical mysticism 
based on Sankhya Darsana, though a few ‘minor’ 
differences are normally pointed out. Fof'ekample, 
contrary to Sankhya, Yoga postulates the exist¬ 
ence of a kind of Iswara; and Yoga lays emphasis 
on dhyana whereas Sankhya emphasizes vicara 
or discrimination. 

The Authentic Yoga, however, challenges this 
hoary association of Sankhya with Yoga. The 
author says that not even the venerable Vyasa, 
in his commentary on the Yoga-Sutras of Patan- 
jali, has answered the question, ‘What is Yoga?* 
But, he continues, the answer is indicated in the 
very title of Patanjali’s work : Yoga Darsana. 
Nowhere in the Sutras does Patanjali mention 


‘Sankhya’ or any other Darsana; and shared 
terms like prakrti and purusa, claims the author, 
have different meanings in the two systems. 
Because no one has treated Patanjala Yoga as 
an independent Darsana, the system has never 
received the attention it deserves. The author 
offers this new book as a remedy. 

Deshpande says the word ‘authentic’ used in 
the title is not intended to be provocative. It is 
used to ‘indicate the astounding originality of 
Patanjali’s approach to Reality, which carries with 
it the perfume of existential authenticity. ’ And 
original lis Deshpande’s approach to Patanjali. 
He gives us no direct clue as to external influ-, 
enccs on his own thought. From the ‘central 
importance he gives to ideas like l*choiccIess 
awareness’ and cultural ‘conditioning’, however, 
he appears to have imbibed some of the thought 
of ]. Krishnamurti, who has given a certain 
popularity to these terms. 

It is generally said that the first four Sutras 
contain the whole essence of Patanjali’s spiritual 
IvisioOi, and! that for the uttama’odhlhiri or 
aspirant of the highest competence, these four 
Sutras give sufficient understanding for liberation. 
The rest of the Sutras are only explication for 
aspirants of lower competence. Similarly, Desh- 
pande’s view of Yoga can be comprehended by a 
close study of his commentary on the first four 
Sutras. For our purposes here, however, it will 
suffice to examine his interpretation of the second 
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Sutra (yogas-dtta’vrtthrufodha), in which Patan* 
jali defines Yosa. For there we will catch hold 
of the whole trend of Deshpande's thought 
His translation of this Sutra is ; 'Yoga is that 
state of being in which the ideational choice¬ 
making movement of the mind slows down and 
comM to a stop.’ This requires a bit of explana* 
tion. 

As the author says, there are no 'alternatives’ 
or ‘choices’ in the factual situation presented to 
the mind in experience, but only ‘facts’. The 
mind, however, being shown these facts, refers 
them back to buil^-in likes and dislikes which are 
structured by past experiences of pleasure and pain. 
Thus it chooses those ‘facts’ which promise 
pleasure and avoids those which suggest pain. 
So deeply has this process become ingrained in 
us, that instead of seeing facts we sec only 
choices; and we can’t imagine any freedom other 
than the freedom to choose. Yoga, however, 
shows us the only authentic freedom—freedom 
from choosing. According to the author, this 
Yogic freedom can’t be effected by wilful control 
or suppression, for such egocentric control is just 
another form of exercising the same old false 
freedom—that of choosing. The only escape is 
to cease from choosing, rest in ‘choiceless aware¬ 
ness', wait and watch the mind come to an in¬ 
evitable stop. Then man is established in his 
true existential identity; that is, the existential 
is no longer degraded by the choosing mind into 
the ideational, and at long last man finds him¬ 
self ‘alone’ as a pure seeing entity. This is the 
state of Kaivalya or Aloneness. 

Such, in brief, is the ‘authentic yoga’ according 
to Deshpande, Naturally, the book is more 
philosophical than practical, since one of Desh- 
pande’s main reasons for writing it was to give 
Yoga the status of an independent Darsana. But 
all of us are not so dissatisfied with tradition as 
Deshrpande seems to be. The ancient tradition 
carried on by such commentators as Vyasa and 
Bhoja can certainly stand some rethinking and 
updating in the light of modem thought and 
modem needs; but it can hardly be relegated to 
oblivion in favour of choiceless awareness. Yet, 
just as two eyes set at a small distance from 
each other are necessary for seeing objects in 
perspective, so this new and original intwpreta- 
tion can help even traditionalists to understand 
Pgtanjali better. 

The book is well written and well woirth stody- 
ing. Some of the insights are paitioilarly 
illuminating, such as the discussions on Pranayama 
and Kriya Yoga. Another valuable aspect of 
the book is its general plan: the Sutraa are 


divided not only into the four traditional ’Fadas’' 
or chapters, but these Padas are subdivided into 
groups of related Sutras—usually from four to 
eight under a topic heading. Under each topic 
the Sutras are first given in transliterated Sanskrit, 
followed by a translation which is sufficiently 
expanded to give a lucid meaning in English. 
And below the group,of Sutras, an extensive 
commentary is given in which the meaning of 
each Sutra is discussed within the context of the 
topic. The beauty of this arrangement is that it 
enables one to see the logical connection between 
the Sutras and between the groups of Sutras; and 
the development of thought through the four 
Padas stands revealed. 

As very few in the world know Sanskrit, this 
new translation and interpretation is particularly 
valuable. Though the book is controversial, no 
lone can come away from reading it wiUiout 
many ideas and a mind creatively unsettled from 
its accustomed ruts. 

SWAMi Atmarupananda 
j ^ Mayavati 

SANKARA’S CONCEPT OF GOD : by 
P. Krishna Mohan. Published by Nelamutala 
Publishers, Mulapet, P.O. Nellore (A.P.) 524003. 
1978 (2nd edition). Pp. 131. Rs. 15/-. 

Sankara’s Concept of God is an excellent effort ' 
at investigating the deep spiritual personality of 
AeSrya Sqnkara, in the light of his exposition of 
the Upanisads, the BhagavaUd-Gtta and the Brahma- 
Sutras, In the first chapter, the author gives 
a brief historical note on the evolution of Indian 
spiritual thought and describes the chaotic con¬ 
ditions in religion at the close of the sevmth 
century a.d. The official patronage on which 
Buddhism had thrived in India for the early few 
centuries declined with the advent of the Gupta 
period—the Golden Age in Indian history—^but 
spiritual leadership amoi)g^ the Hindus was lack¬ 
ing till AeSrya Sankara came on the scene. The 
doctrine of Advaita, which had its rdots in the 
Vedas and the Upanisads was being developed by 
the Adirya*s predecessors, but it was left for 
AeSrya Sankara to expound it logically and estab¬ 
lish it on a sound footing. 

The author points out the various ideas about 
God and acquaints us with the genoal philosophi¬ 
cal thought contained in the Vedas, Vedanta, 
Buddhism and the early Uieistic lEnduism. 'The 
second chapter ^als with certain biograpffieal 
facts sd)Ottt Sankara and also the cultural back¬ 
ground of Us thought, Alttiougb thb idea of 




wywi wu prevalent in Hindu sodety as an 
integral part of the Ssrama dharma, the author 
believes that Sankara’s inclination and acceptance 
of the holy order of sannyasa was an evidence 
of the impact of 'monastic Buddhism of the pre- 
ce^ng centuries. According to him, there is no 
ewdence of the organized monastic orders of the 
Hindus before Buddlbjstic times*' 

&nlcan could revive and re-establish Hinduism 
in its pristine glory because in his philosophy he 
TOuld bring together varied sects of Hinduism 
into one fold. In this revival he attacked some 
of the rigidities and orthodox practices of 
Hinduism. The author believes that iSankara was 
greatly influenced by Buddhist philosophy and 
at the same time understood darefully where 
Buddhism failed, this knowledge helped him 
in placing Hinduism on a firm footing. 

The author further examines some important 
concepts in the Upanisads and elucidates the con¬ 
cept of Brahman and Atman in the light of the 
Acarya’s exposition. This serves as an essential 
background for understanding Sankara’s concept 
of God, dealt with in the fourth chapter. Accord¬ 
ing to Sankara, the only reality is the Atman 
or the individual self. This individual self is the 
deep consciousness that never leaves us, one with 
the absolute Self, which is present even in dream¬ 
less sleep. But the individual self is associated 
with the ego. It is the ego which is covered with 
ignorance (avidya) and therefore unable to realize 
the absolute Self. 

The author points out the distinction between 
Sankara’s and Berkeley’s views about the external 
world. Berkeley regards the world as unreal 
because its existence depends on one’s percep¬ 
tion. According to Ackrya Sankara, the world 
is unreal in the sense that the fundamental reality 
of the world can be understood only with refer¬ 
ence to the ultimate mystical experience of an 
illumined soul. The author believes that Acirya 
Sankara has room for both Isvam and Nirgupa 
Brahman in his thought. The former is seen in 
the theistic aspect of the Bhagavad'GitS, and the 
latter is similar to the doctrine of void' in 
Buddhism. 

A chapter is added to draw out a comparison 
between Sankara and Spinoza. Here the author 
says that Spinoza appears close to Sankara when 
we draw a parallel between Spinoza’s substance 
and Sankara’s Nirgupa Brahman, and betwe^ 
Spinoza’s Cod and Sankara’s Saguga Brahman. 
The author very skillfully points out the distbe- 
tioh between Sinnoza’s and Ackrya Sankara’s 
thoughts about the, world, God and npnduaUsm. 
book is well oirgafliged Mid aMves as a 


good introthiction to study of Ad^ilta 
philosophy. 

Da. NARENDaANAm B. PATIL, M.A., PK,P, 
Jt, Director of Languages, Bombay 

SWAMl VIVEKANANDA ON UNIVERSAL 
ETHICS AND MORAL CONDUCT. Published 
by Ramakrishna Math, Domalguda, Hyderabad 
500 029. 1979 (first revised edition). Pp. xiii-l-77. 
Rs. 3 / -• 

Swami Vivekananda, the illustrious Patriot- 
Prophet, was, as it were, the embodiment of the 
Soul of India, with his comprehensive, intimate, 
and mature experience and knowledge of^the 
civilizations and cultures of India and the world. 
With a penetrating insight into the personality 
and essential divine nature of man and his goal 
in life, he gave out his thoughtful and founda¬ 
tional ideas for the all-round regeneration of 
India and the elevation of ’man the brute into 
man the God’. His profound ideas contained in 
bis speeches, letters, and writings in India and 
abroad have been compiled into the eight volumes 
constituting his Complete Works. Some of these 
ideas relating to ‘universal ethics and moral con¬ 
duct’, without which no society can progress and 
prosper, either in the secular or in the spiritual 
field, are brought together in this booklet. 

Swami Vivekananda' was one of the greatest 
nation-builders who awakened our nation from 
its deep and long slumber and gave direction 
and purpose to its national life. He exhorted 
us to flood the country with spiritual ideals 
before flooding the land with social and political 
ideas, for thus alone a healthy social, economic, 
and political life could be built up on broad, 
noble foundations free from selfish wranglings 
and conflicts. It was the same age-old poignant 
exhortation which the great Vyasa had made : 
Dharmad arthasca kamasca, sa kimartham na 
sevyate. In his wake a host of other great per¬ 
sons, like Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi, worked 
for the regeneration of India ^ on moral and 
spiritual foundations. 

But, unfortunately, after independence, short¬ 
sighted, Western-oriented, and often selfish poli¬ 
ticians in the name of socialism, secularism, and 
other imported ideologies, set aside or grossly 
neglected the country’s cultural, moral, and 
spiritual values and pursued only economic 
prosperity as an ideal. Further, religious and 
moral instruction was excluded from the educa¬ 
tional curriculum. This resulted in d^eneration 
of character, pursuit of material ends by any 
means, and all-round corruifl;ion. This state of 
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affairs brou^t* JiOtte to the Government of India 
the fact that evfm material prosperity cannot be 
achieved without a' moral foundation and men 
of character. Consequently, some remedial mea* 
sures were thought of to impart moral and 
ethical instruction to students. These scattered 
teachings of Vivekananda, who equated education 
with character^building, man-making, and mani¬ 
festation of the perfection already in man, were 
brought together as a help in this task by Swami 
Ranganathananda at the instance of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. They cover the different theoreti¬ 
cal, practical and ideological aspects of morality 
and ethics in the context of man's development 
and progress towards social and spiritual fulffl- 
meht in a broad, non-sectarian, universal spirit. 
We hope this book will be widely popularized 
among the youth of this country. 

Swami Mukhyananda 
Achurya, Probationers' Training Centre 
Belur Math, W.B. 

CONCENTRATION AND MEDITATION : 
BY Swami Paramananda. Published by Sri Kama- 
krishna Math, 11 Ramakrishna Math Road, 
Madras 600 004. 1979 (lirst Indian edition). Pp. 

130. Rs. 4.50. 

The marvellous developments in science and 
technology over the past few centuries have 
diverted the mind of man to external nature, and 
man has become more and more extrovert and 
machine-bound, especially in the West. The 
religious and spiritual values pertaining to the 
inner life of man have been replaced by 
nfatcrialistic and hedonistic values which cater 
only to his external personality. But man is 
primarily a Spirit dwelling in a body, and the 
goal of life is to realize one's spiritual nature and 
manifest it in day-to-day life by the proper dis¬ 
ciplining and control of the body-mind complex. 
Not only externally has man become slave to the 
machine, but also internally to the psycho¬ 
physical mechanism. Naturally, the Spirit within 
is restless, tindihg no expression *, and man is 
unhappy in spite of all material advancement. 
Life seems to be meaningless and mere boredom, 
for matter can only be a mediun\ which can be 
acted upon: by itself it has no goal or purpose. 
Mian is frustrated and his mind is distracted, 
disintegrating, and wandering aimlessly. ' 

This situation has led some to seek means and 
methods of harmonizing the inner and outer life 


of man. The attentioa of many thinkers and 
sensitive people has been turned to the bi^er 
spiritual values of religion—^as distinguished from 
its dogmas, rituals and other outward expressions 
—and the disciplines inculcated by the different 
religions towards their realization and mental 
integration. In this process the Eastern religions, 
especially Hinduism and Buddhism, have a great 
appeal and attraction; for they have approached 
religion in a scientific spirit of investigation and 
realization of spiritual truths through systematic 
yogic methods of disciplining the mind. As such, 
numerous books, treatises, and translations of 
authoritative texts concerning concentration, 
meditation, mental control, etc., have been 
appearing, especially after Swami Vivekananda’s 
scientific exposition of Raja-Yoga towards the end 
of the last century. 

The book under review is by Swami Param¬ 
ananda, the youngest and brilliant disciple of 
Swami Vivekananda, who went to the U.S.A. in 
1906 and preached Vedanta for thirty-four years, 
till his passing away in 1940 at the age of fifty- 
six. He founded the Ananda Ashrama at La 
Crescenta, California, and the Vedanta Center 
Boston. During this long ministry as a spiritual 
teacher and guide to a large number of followers, 
he wrote several books which are highly popular 
and are well known for their simplicity, insight, 
and profundity. Concentration and Meditation 
is one of them which was originally published by 
the Vedanta Center, now at Cohasset near 
Boston. It is now reprinted by the Ramakrishna 
Math, Madras, for the benefit of the aspirants 
in India, at a cheap price. It treats, in eight 
chapters, of the theoretical and practical aspects 
of concentration and meditation and their goal, 
covering the topics : Key to Concentration; 
Power of Concentration; Aids to Meditation; 
Superconscious Vision; and The Groundwork of 
Thought. The last chapter provides some Practi¬ 
cal Hints. The treatment is non-technical but 
mature, and makes use of the experiences from 
other religious traditions, modern psydtology, 
and the wise sayings of those who attained to 
greatness. 

This is a reliable book, being the product of 
an experienced Vedantic spiritual teadier. The 
printing and get-up are good. 

Swami Mukryananda 
Acharya, PrdbationerY TrUlning Centre 
Belur Math, W.B. 
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CENTRE VEDANTIQUE RAMAKRIsHNA 
77220—Gretz, Prance 
Report for 1979 

The year 1979 was a good period for the 
Centre. The work went well and a noticeable 
increase ih interest was experienced. The num* 
ber of people attending Sunday lectures grew, 
as did the number coming to the Ashrama for 
retreats; and also those asking for instruction 
in meditation. The birthdays of Sri Ramakrishna, 
the Holy Mother, Buddha, Jesus, Sri Krishna, 
St. Francis of Assisi, and Swami Vivekananda, 
as well as Durga Puja, Kali Puja, and Shiva Ratri 
were celebrated. The birthdays of the direct disci¬ 
ples of Sri Ramakrishna were marked by talks 
given by the resident young men of the Centre. 

During the year Swami Ritajananda, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Centre, visited India, the United 
States, Guatemala, the branch in Germany at 
Fulda, and various places in the south of France. 
In January Swami Vidyatmananda gave a talk and 
led a discussion at the Paris' branch of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, held at the church of St. Michael. 

The quarterly magazine Vedanta came out 
regularly. The latest number was sent to about 
500 subscribers, of whom 80 live outside France. 
Beginning in January 1980, Vedanta is publishing 
in three volumes a French translation of The 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna according to M’s own 
English version. This is the first time that the 
Gospel will have appeared in the French language. 

In September the fifth annual catalogue of 
books and religious goods were sent out; it is 
available at the Centre or purchasable by mail. 
The volume of spiritual literature, incense, and 
photographs distributed increases each year. 
The German branch, which is called Vedanta- 
Zentrum Wiesbaden, has published in German 
the condensed Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna tran¬ 
slated by Swami Nikhilananda, The Sermon cn 
the Mount According to Vedanta bySwami 
Prabhavananda, Meditation According to Yoga' 
Vedanta by Swami Siddheswarananda, and a 
booklet on meditation by Swami Ritajananda. 

During the year many improvements were 
made in the Ashrama grounds and physiol 
plant. The Ashrama farm, which feeds the in- 
'mates and the many retreatants who come 
throughout the year was also significantly improved. 

Membership dues continue at 250 francs per 
year. Wi«» membership one receives the quar¬ 
terly review Vidania free. Members are also 
{jermitted to use freely the rental library and to 

r ^tttte in various membrrship activities. In 1979 
nuinbfflr of tictive metobert increased to 168. 


THE VEDANTA SOClCTV OiC ST; LOUJS 
REPmtT FOR April 1978 TO March 1979 

During the four decades of its existence, the 
Vedanta Society' of St. Louis (205 S. Skinker 
Blvd., St. Louis. Missouri 63105, USA) has 
spread its influence far and wide through lectures, 
discussions and interviews, and through the books 
and pamphlets it publishes. Us activities for the 
year arc given in brief below : 

Religious Activities: Regular weekly services 
expounding the basic teachings of Vedanta were 
conducted every Sunday morning at 10-30. 
Tuesday evenings at 8-00 there was a silent 
meditation followed by a talk on the Patanjali 
Yoga Aphorisms. Thursday evenings at 8-00 
there was a class on The Gospel of Sri Ramar 
krishna. Many interested individuals as well as 
groups from educational centres and churches of 
various denominations came to the Society to learn 
about the fundamentals of Vcdantic teaching and 
practice. The Sunday School room was utilised 
regularly for children whose parents were attend¬ 
ing the service, and the Sunday afternoon class 
for young people was held during part of the 
year. 

The birthdays of Sri Shankara, the Buddha, 
Sri Krishna, Sri Chaitanya, Sri Ramakrishna, the 
Holy Mother, and Swamis Vivekananda, Brahm- 
ananda, Shivananda and Premananda were duly 
observed with morning devotions in the shrine; 
during most of the worships a ten-item Puja was 
performed. Several other festivals such as Durga 
Puja, Kali Puja, Easter and Christmas were also 
humbly observed. 

Publication Department : Swami Satprakash- 
ananda’s seventh book was published by the 
Society : Swami Vivekananda's Contribution to 
the Present Age, in 249 pages. It was dis¬ 
tributed gratis to all members and several 
friends of the Society as well as to the head.s of 
ail Vedanta Societies in Europe and America, 
to Belur Math, and to fifty-four centres in India, 
Bangladesh. Mauritius and Fiji. More than 300 
copies of the Swami’s books were distributed to 
university and college libraries as well as to public 
libraries all over the United States. A booklet 
entitled ‘An Introduction to the Works of Swami 
Satprakashananda with a Review of Each’ was 
sent to the printer. 

The Society's library (1,757 books) was well 
utilized by nvembers and friends during the year. 
The small bookshop adjoining the library kept for 
sale Ramakrishna-Vivekananda and Vedanta 
literature^ ai weli as books on other religions. 
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Caste Feud in India 

Among the several dubious distinctions that India has got, the most 
unenviable one is that it is the only civilized country in the world with the 
institution of caste and the social superstition called untouchability. The exist* 
ence of irrational social prejudices side by side with the most rational philosophy 
of Vedanta which speaks about the unity of all souls is one of the several 
paradoxes bedevilling the ethos of this nation. 

Caste is bad enough. But when it oversteps all limits of sanity and takes 
the form of a feud and erupts into frenzied mob violence and carnage, it becomes 
a matter of grave concern to all thinking people. Caste in India is no longer 
a matter of conscience; it is fast becoming a menace to national integrity. The 
recent attacks on Harijans by caste Hindus in some Bihar villages have shown 
how easily caste prejudice can inflame the animal instincts of man and whip up 
mob hysteria. In one case a band of armed men attacked the Harijan village 
of Parasbigha around midnight, set fire to the houses and gunned down the 
fleeing people. In another case, a S00*strong armed mob attacked the Harijan 
quarters of the village Pipra at night and continued arson and slaughter for 
six hours. When it was all over, fourteen people lay dead. The most tragic 
part of the story is that the majority of the dead were women' and children. 
Similar incidents have been reported from some other states in India. 

The Harijans too occasionally hit back, sometimes in self-defence, sometimes 
in revenge. There is nothing strange in this. The well-known contemporary 
psychologist Erik Erikson in his thought-provoking book Identity, Youth and 
Crisis points out: ‘Therapeutic as well as reformist efforts verify the sad truth 
that in any system based on suppression, exclusion and exploitatimi, the sup¬ 
pressed, excluded and exploited unconsciously accept the evil image they are 
made to represent by those who are dominant' (p. S4). And ‘there is ample 
evidence of inferiority leeHngs and of morbid self-hate in minority groups* 
(p. 303). As black militan^^ in the U.S. has proved, whoi a group accepts for 
itself an evil self-image it can easily be motivated to follow the path qf violence. 

Formerly the blame for social injustice used to be laid at the door of ESndu 
religion,' Bnhmanism and priestcraft But the recent incidents had nothing to 
do .with religion. Thou^ the immediate cause that triggered off the trouble is 
said to be dispute over land and wages, the real iraose s^ms to be the resentment 
of ^ land-owning conununity at the rise of the depressed clasps. 

If Hindus do not want to own these neglec^ ch^ren of Hinduism who 
still cling to their religion with paretic tenari^V h should be ireraembered tha 
there are many other social age|i(ri^ ready to alwffb theni. 3 ^ -^ 
attacks on the depressed class^ would be to into the arn^ 

W Narafites and the mi^ 
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Ibday East India Pharmaceuticals 
bring quality medicines to milfions 


Way back in 1936, a handfiil of 
frionds—doctqrs, scientists, chemists, 
pharmacists^together realised the 
desperate shortage of quality medi¬ 
cines within easy reach of the 
common man* / >> 

Tqday, they have a wide and 
ever increasing ran g e of medici nes. 


manu&ctured'to conform to the stric¬ 
test standards. Providing high quality 
medicines for the benent of millions 
of our j)eople. Like little Aijun And 
all the others like him.^ 
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MANKIND 
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A booklet on human relevance of Vedanta, based on a 
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SWAMl VIVEKANANDA 

by 
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Vol. I 

• Incorporates new published/unpublished material from private 
archives 

• Material omitted in the abridged 2nd edition partly restored 

• Dates and versions of Swamiji’s letters taken from photostats of 
originals 

• Number of chapters increased 

• A new chapter on ‘Setting the Indian Work in Motion’ 

• 19 illustrations 

IVith Glossary, Bibliography, and Exhaustive Index 
Pp. 630 5th Edition (Ninth impression) Rs. 39 
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SWAMl VIVEKANANDA 

MEDITATION 
AND ITS METHODS 

Compiled and Edited by 
SWAMl Chetanananda 
Foreword by 

CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOU 

Pp. 128 Rs. 4.75 

A book bringing Swanii Vivekananda in persoif;^ ' it were, to leach how to 
meditate Reading his printed words, one catches something of the tone of his 
voice and even feels some sense of contact with his pc^wer. 

Swiimi Chetanananda has conveniently divided the contents into "Meditation 
According to Yoga” and "Meditation According to Vedanta.” 

Puhlisliers 
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KATHA UPANISHAD 


With Text, translation of 

Shaokara's Commentary, and Index 

Translated hy 

Sawini Gambhirananda 


pp. viii+136 Rs, 5.50 

• 

This is the seventh in the series of eight Upanishads being published. It has 
been taken in its entirety,—text in Sanskrit, English translation of Shankaracharya’s 
commentary, and notes—from the well-known Eight Upanishads, in two volumes, 
by the .same author. Similar edition of the Taittiriya Upanishad will follow 
shortly. 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA S Dehi Entally Road Calcutta 700014 
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The greatness of Srimad Bhagavata as the most conspicuous work on 
Bhakti and JSana, with an appeal to cveryman, needs no elabotation. There 
have been some translation of the Text in English, but they are mostly out of 
print, and none available contains the original with translation. So Swami 
Tapasyananda, who has a number of literary works to his credit, has undertaken 
the immense task of rendering the Bhagavata into lucid English. It is hoped that 
the translation will instil even into non-Sanskrit knowing readers the devotional 
fervour that characterizes the Text. 

The publication, which will run to a total of 2,000 pages at least will be 
issued in four well-bound volumes, Crown 4 vo size, within the next two years. 
The first volume is already in the press, and the remaining arc in an advanced 
stage of preparation. 

Lovers of devotional literature can help this good cause with donations 
and / or by becoming pre-publication buyers by paying Rs. 250/- exclusive of 
postage. It is estimated that a set of four volumes will cost about Rs. 350/- 
when finally published. Ths pre-publication concession extends upto 30th June 
1980. Those who cannot pay the pre-publication price in one instalment may 
pay in three instalments of Rs, 1004-100+50 before 30th June, 1980. 

All donations to Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras, are exempt from Income* 
Tax under Section 80-G of the Income Tax Act. 

All cheques and drafts are to be drawn in favour of Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
Madras. All branches of the Syndicate Bank all over India have been authorized 
to collect donations and subscriptions free of Bank commission. 
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INTEGRAL \TSION OF VEDIC SEERS* 


"Truth is one : sages 

an n: II 
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call It by various names" 

1. For a heallhy body,i for the right 
path,2 for divine grace.a we sacrifice to thefc 
May the Divine burn up our sin ! 

Rg.VeJa 1.97.1, 

2. The flames of the effulgent Lord - 
stream forth in all directions coinquerihg : 
obstacks. May the Divine burn up otlt;:H 
sin ! 

Rg.Veda 1.97l'5 

3. With your luminous face turned in 
all directions, you protect us from every';! 
thing. May the Divine burn up our sin 

Rg‘Vcda 1.97.6'ii 


4. O Thou whose face is turned in all , 
directions, carry us like a boat beyond alj ; 
obstacles. May the Divine burn up our 
sin! 

ftg-yeda 1.97.7.! 

5. May He convey us like a boat across ' 
the river of life and may He protect our 
welfare ! May the Divine burn up our sin (: ; 

Rg.Veda 1.97^8A 

... , 

* mantras given here arc from a fainous hymn addressed to Agni (Fire) and are 
prayers for the eradication of sin. They imply two facts : 1. Fire here stands for the 

Divine, and 2. God has the power to destroy sin {agha). Spiritual aspirants may recite these 
nuattras everyday for purification of mind. 

l* Ksetra, literally field, here means the body. 

1 S«gar«y3 according to SSyapa means ‘beautiful path’, i.e. spiritual path. 

3. Fafu, Uteratfy wealth, here means ^ritual blessings. 
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Prayer, worship and rnedi^ttbn are the pteyed a minor but very interesting r^^ 
three successive disciplines oh ^e path of the earthly life of iSri Ramakrishok. 
y Bhakti. This month’s editorial discusses Through painstaking research Swaihi 
' hom^^ the important theoretical aspects Praldiananda, Secretary of Ramakrishna 
of worship done as a spiritual discipline. Mission Vidyapith, Purulia, has collected a 
^ ^ : this issue Swami Budhananda, wealth of details about this enigmatic 

Stecretary, Ramakrishna Mission. New character in his article first meetings with 
Delhi, starts a short serial on ‘applied sri ramakrishna : pratap chandra hazra. 
religion’ entitled pilgrimage to the hours In the third instalment of her article 
OF MEDITATION. Written with the certitude is vbdanta a philosophy of escape?, Dr. 
born of experience and with the clarity Vinita Wanchoo, M.A., M.A., Ph.D., 
bom of years of discipline, the article will examines the symptoms of escape which 
be of great help to all sincere spiritual Western critics have found in Vedanta and 
aspirants. the causes of escapism. Discerning readers 

In SRI SANKARA ON WORLD THOUGHT Prof. will find her observations sigjnificant and 
S. S. Raghavachar, former Head of the original. 

Department of Philosophy, Mysore Univer- St. Teresa of Avila, who is a household 
sity, undertakes a brilliant analysis of name in Catholic countries, is one of the 
Western metaphysics and shows how the greatest, and certainly the most influential, 
three main lines of monistic speculation— of Christian mystics. While her ecstatic 
die doctrine of appearance, idealism and experiences opened a new chapter in the 
monism—attempted in the West find their history of Christian spirituality, her life, 
grand consummation in Sri Sankara’s full of physical sufferings and spiritual 
philosophy. The article, which reflects the struggles, has inspired countless people to 
author’s rare mastery over both Eastern follow the monastic ideal with courage and 
and Western philosophies, is based on a hope. Swami Atmarupananda gives an 
speech delivered by the author at the interesting account of the saint’s early life 
Bangalore Math of Sringeri Sankara Pitham in the first instalment of his article 
on the occasion of the birthday celebration sT. Teresa, bride of the sun. The author, 
of the senior Acharya on October 21, 1979. who first joined the Ramakrishna Order’s 
Readers of the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna centre at Chicago, is now a member of the 
are, famUiar with the name of Hazra who editorial staff of Prabuddha Bharata. 
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WOKSHIP AS A SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINE-l 

(BDITORIAL) 

V o/ worship in spirUuai life v merges into meditation.^ But few people 

am capable of prayings w 

We have seen that pmyer, wtn^p^and a$ to wfiveiT if 


m^ltation (dhydna) are the three steps or p^le^ who follow the 
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ifltermcdiilte iltsciplbie is necessary is order 
to attain and sustain the state of meditation. 
This intermediate discipline is worship. 

fly worship we mean not only external 
ritualistic worship but also mental worship, 
japa, stuti (adoration), even work done as 
service to the Lord. In other words, by 
worship we mean the cultivation of a wor¬ 
shipful attitude—an attitude of offering 
everything to God. Since human nature is 
self-centred, this attitude of giving develops 
only slowly. The natural tendency of the 
mind is to be always at the receiving end. 
That is why asking, or prayer, comes first. 
It is only when, as a result of prayer, the 
soul starts receiving grace in the form of 
faith, love and strength that it can truly 
start offering everything including itself to 
God. 

In other words, worship needs a certain 
degree of prior qualification and inner 
training. It is because many people attempt 
worship without first acquiring this com¬ 
petence that it degenerates into mummery 
and priestcraft, and seems to lead the wor¬ 
shipper not an inch forward on the spiritual 
path. Especially in the case of priests 
doing ritualistic worship in temples and 
churches, the saying ‘the nearer to church, 
the farther from God’ seems to be true. 
But those who have practised prayer for a 
long time find worship a great help in 
unfolding their spiritual potential. As 
pointed out earlier worship in later 
Hinduism got united with meditatign to 
form a composite discipline called upasana. 
Concentration became a test of the inten¬ 
sity of one’s devotion, and meditation came 
to be looked upon as a higher stage of 
worship. But here we propose to study 
worship as an independent discipline. 


ness aRd cult. In this 

devotee Prahlida enumerates nine mmks dl; 
devotion : ‘listening to the stories of ^e 
Lord, singing His glories, constant remem< 
brance of the all-pervading Lord, serving 
Him in His devotees, ritualistic worship, 
constantly saluting the Lord, doing all work 
for His sake, friendship with the Lord, and 
complete self-surrender.’^ These could as 
well be taken as an accurate descTiption 
of the nature of worship. If classified, these 
nine characteristics could be reduced to 
sacrifice, adoration, sacredness and cult 
which distinguish worship from all other 
disciplines. 

There can be no worship without sacri¬ 
fice. Sacrifice is not just giving. It implies 
two things. One is giving without expecta¬ 
tion of return. Whatever we offer in wor¬ 
ship must be for love, and not for barter. 
Secondly, sacrifice means self-denial. Ill 
must entail some loss to the ego. It is not 
what we offer that matters but how wc 
offer it. As Sri Krsna points out in the 
Gita, God is pleased even with a leaf, flower 
or water if it is offered with true love 
{.bhaklyupdhrtam]? The same idea is con¬ 
tained in the slory of the ‘widow’s mite’ in 
the Bible.4 

The word used in ancient Hinduism to 
mean sacrifice was yajna. But yajna meant 
not merely offering something to a personal 
God. It meant defining the individual’s 
relationship with the cosmos at different 
levels. Hindu scriptures (the Taittiriya 
Satnhita and Manu Smrti, for instance) en¬ 
join five great sacrifices (pa^ca maha yajna) 
ns the daUy duty of every person : brahma 
yajm, deva yajna, pitr yajtla, bhilta yajna and 


Nature of worsMp-^siU^lfice 

Worship is a special kind of I-Thqu 
r^tionship between the soul and Qod 

adccati<^ sam«d' 


I 

tpaff tnfR n 

Bh&gavafam 7.5.23 

3 * Bhagtivod'CttS 9,26.; 

*• Mark i2.42; Luke 21,2. 
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manusya yaiHap So great was the import¬ 
ance attached to these duties that Manu 
goes to the extent of stating that those who 
do not perform them are not alive although 
breathing. 

What distinguishes man from animals 
is knowledge. The ultimate cause of all 
human misery is lack of knowledge. It is 
through knowledge that man realizes God 
and attains supreme peace. Therefore it is 
imperative that knowledge should be kept 
in circulation in human society. Every man 
has a duty to impart knowledge to others 
and this is brahma yajha, also called .r?/ 
yajna. 

Offering things to gods and godesses 
(dfivatoddeSena dravya-tydga) is deva yajha. 
During the Vedic period all offerings were 
made to the fire which was regarded as the 
mouth of the gods.® Later on the faith that 
gods directly accept offerings became tradi¬ 
tional. Propitiating the departed spirits of 
one’s ancestors through special rites like 
srdddha, tarpana and charitable acts under¬ 
taken in their name is pitf yajha. Feeding 
animals and looking after them with kind¬ 
ness is bhiita yajha. 

Though according to Manu manusya 
yajha means serving guests (atithi), every 
form of service to fellowmen should be 
included under it. Human needs are so 
varied and social life is so complex that 
there exist innumerable ways of rendering 
service to others. In modern times Swami 
Vivekananda has revived the ancient ideal 
of service and, by raising it to the level of 
worship, has converted it into a spiritual 
discipline and a powerful tool for social 
change. He focussed the attention of people 
on the service of the poor and the down¬ 
trodden. 

From a spiritual point of view, the basic 
idea behind sacrifice is selflessness. The 

Cf. Manu Smrti 3.70,71. 

AUereyd BrSlmaija 1.4S 


greatest obstacle to spiritual progress is 
selfishness. Giving up selfishness is the true 
meaning of sacrifice. 

What is the cause of selfishness? The 
ego. Enquiry into the nature of the ego led 
ancient sages to the discovery that all selves 
are parts of one Supreme Spirit who in¬ 
dwells in all beings. The great teachers of 
Bhakti taught that the best way to get rid 
of egoism and selfishness was to surrender 
oneself to the will of the Supreme Self or 
God. Moreover, the very word sacrifice 
implies a certain amount of deprivation and 
suffering, and has meaning only to a person 
who regards worldly goods as reaf and 
valuable. A person who looks upon the 
world as unreal or impermanent and who 
is therefore bent on renouncing it, does not 
feel that giving up is a sacrifice. Thus, as 
the idea of renunciation and knowledge of 
the real nature of the self spread, the con¬ 
cept of sacrifice gave way to that of self¬ 
surrender to God. (A similar change in 
the attitude towards sacrifice took place in 
Christianity but along entirely different 
lines, as we shall see later on). This 
psychological change in worship can be 
traced in the Bhagavad^Gltd. In its first 
six chapters, especially in the fourth chap¬ 
ter, the emphasis is on sacrifice. But in the 
next sik chapters, the emphasis is more on 
self-surrender. However, the idea of ‘giving’ 
is common to both sacrifice and self¬ 
surrender, and has always remained as a 
basic characteristic of worship. 

Nature of worship—adoration 

The second characteristic of worship is 
&rddhand or adoration. This may be ex¬ 
pressed through rituals, praise (stuti), 
hymnody (kirtana), etc. What is adoration? 
Adoration is love plus reverence. Love be¬ 
comes Bhakti only when it is sublimated 
by the highest reverence for the Supreme 
Lord. Reverence comes from knowledge 
of God*8 transcefidehtarnktnre 
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natural' glories imdhatmya jmna). It is this 

maftatmya jndna that distinguishes love for 

human beings from love for God. Even 

the poor and illiterate Gopis of Vraja, whose 

love for Krsna is said to mark the acme 

of devotion, were fully aware of their 

Beloved’s transcendental nature. In one of 

their prayers, well known as ‘Gopl-Grtam’, 

these cowherd women tell Krsna. ‘You are 

• % • 

not a mere son of a milkmaid, you are the 
inner Self and Witness indwelling in all 
beings.’^ Without this awareness of the 
divine nature of the Lord, their love for Him 
would be in no way better than that for a 
paramour, remarks Narada.® 

Adoration forms an important part of 
Christian and Islamic worship. St. Ignatius 
Loyola bases the whole of his Spiritual 
Exercises on his fundamental maxim: ‘Man 
is created for this end-—to praise, renounce, 
and serve the Lord hi:; God.’ And the 
influential seveptcenth-century mystic 
Berulle has laid down the rule that man’s 
true relation to God lies solely in adoration 
and adherence, and that these two attitudes 
of the soul cover the whole range of inner 
life. Indeed, so great was the importance 
given to adoration in the medieval church 
that the monks spent most of their time in 
the choir singing praises of God from morn¬ 
ing to night. 

In Hinduism adoration takes the form of 
chanting the names of the Lord. This is 
not vain repetition, for each name stands 
for a particular attribute of God. The well- 
known sahasrandmas (‘Thousand' Names’) 
about Visnu and LaJita are a perfect device 
for compressing a vast account of divine 
attributes and glories in an amazingly small 
compass. Sanikirtana or group' singing of 
divine names popularized by Sri Caitanya 


BhSgavatant 10.31.4 
S* N&rada Bhaktl SQtra 1.23,24, 


has for its main ptu^ose remembrance and 
adoration of the Lord. Nowadays there is 
an over-emphasis on meditation. But when 
we study the lives of the great saints of 
India we find that almost all of them spent 
most of their time singing the glories of 
the Lord. 

Nature of worship—sacredness 

A third characteristic of worship is 
sacredness. Everything connected with wor¬ 
ship is sacred, and worship itself imparts 
sanctity to the worshipper and the articles 
of worship. 

The Hindu concept of sanctity has three 
aspects. The ddhibhautika or physical 
aspect consists in cleaning everything con¬ 
nected with worship by the liberal applica¬ 
tion of water accompanied by the chanting 
of mantras. According to Hindu belief 
every object and every organ in the body 
has a divine form or presiding deity 
(adhidevald). By invoking the deities of 
the bell, lamp, conch, flowers, water, etc. 
these articles get sanctified. This is the 
adhidaivika aspect of sacredness. The 
ddhydtmika or spiritual aspect of sacred¬ 
ness is associated with the doctrine that the 
Atman or real self of man is eternally pure 
and self-luminous, and isin <i(nd impurity 
affect only the mind. A major part of 
Hindu worship is devoted to the symbolic 
purification of mind so that the Atman may 
manifest itself in all its intrinsic lustre and 
glory. 

Nature of worship—cult 

The fourth characteristic of worship is 
the cult. In popular understanding cult is 
associated with sectarianism and fanati¬ 
cism. Sociologists use the term to mean 
man’s symbolic response to the Idea of the 
Holy. For a spiritual aspirant cult means 
entering into relationship with a god, god¬ 
dess, Avatar or the supreme Godhead 
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regarded as a Person. Whereas every other 
religiom offe» only coie cult, Hinduism 
offers a large number of cults. In fact. wor> 
ship in Hinduism means adoption into the 
spiritual family of a god or a goddess. 

It should, however, be remembered that 
it is not easy to enter into an intimate per¬ 
sonal relationship with an intangible, un¬ 
known spiritual being. It needs not only 
purity and faith but also a certain transcen¬ 
dence of the self over the physical body. 
Without at least a vague or rudimentary 
awareness of oneself as a spirit, it is not 
possible to look upon the Deity as one’s 
own or regard oneself as belonging to a 
spiritual family. 

Again, this relationship is based on the 
worshipper’s psychic make-up. There must 
be some similarity between the adorer and 
the adored. A worshipper of Siva must 
have some attributes of Siva in him. and a 
worshipper of Visnu must have some attri¬ 
butes of Visnu in him. Each man must 
choose that deity who is the perfect em¬ 
bodiment of those attributes which are pre¬ 
sent in him at least in an incipient form. 
This is the rationale of the concept of 
i^fa devata or Chosen Ideal, The cultic 
division of Hinduism into S&kta, Saiva. 
Vaisnava and other sects has for its basis ty* 
pological differences in human temperament. 

Cult expresses itself Jn two ways : 
myth and ritual. Myths are sacred stories 
about gods, goddesses and AvatSrs. The 
DevT Mdhdtmya or Ca^i tells us about 
the life of the Divine Mother, the Bhaga- 
vo/am teUs us about the life of Krsna, the 
New Testament tells us about the life of 
Jesus C^st, and so on. Some of these 
stories inay be historically true, but the 
c^hen^jN not false, for they have a mystic 
4re||Htiy^ ^tid undeniable spiritual validity. 
^ ll^out myth it is impossible to enter into 
^:^deep, personal relationship with the Deity. 
^ A ritued is a symbolic act which expre^es 
fa mystic relationship between man and 
Deity, Ritual is a kind of saicred'language. 


Man is not only a knower but also a doer. 
He can express his feelings through words 
as well as through actions, perhaps more 
eloquently through the latter. However, re¬ 
ligious rituals are not artificially coded. Like 
music and dance, ritual, too springs sponta¬ 
neously from a deeper layer of consciousness 
where man touches the divine harmony of 
the rhythms of life. Says Susanne Langer in 
her celebrated book, ‘Ritual is a symbolic 
transformation of experience that no other 
medium can adequately express. Because it 
springs from a primary human need, it is 
spontaneous activity. 

Functions of worship 

As a spiritual discipline, the primary 
function of worship is to prepare the mind 
for higher meditation. It should be remem¬ 
bered that dhyana or meditation is only 
the third stage in the process of concentra¬ 
tion. The earlier two stages are pratydhara 
(withdrawal of mind from sense-objects) 
and dhdrona {fixing the mind at a centre 
of consciousness). Wc have shown that 
prayer is the Bhakta’s way of practising 
pratydhdra. In the same way, worship may 
be regarded as the Bhakta’s way of practis¬ 
ing dharat^. The will that is detached 
through prayer gets fixed or focussed on a 
divine form through worship. When the 
will is fixed on a higher plane, thoughts 
flow in that direction. When this process 
lasts longer, it becomes dhyana or medita¬ 
tion, Thus worship gives a good training 
in focussing the will at a higher plane. 

Secondly, worship strengthens the I-Thou 
relationship with God. I-Thou relationship 
can also be established through prayer and 
meditation. But worship creates a special 
relationship with God characterized by self- 
surrender and service which please Him 
greatly. Sri Ramakrishna’s parable illus- 

9* Susanne Langer, PhUosophy in a New Key 
(New Yorit : Mentor lEtookSj .iy^L ^ 
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trates this point. A poor tenant fanner 
goes to see his landlord taking with vhim 
a pumpkin as a gift. The master asks him, 
‘What do you want?’ The farmer replies, 
‘I don’t want anything. 1 came just to see 
you.’ Seeing the poor man’s unselfish love, 
the landlord is highly pleased and makes 
him sit beside him. If, however, without 
the permission of the landlord, the tenant 
had attempted to occupy a seat near the 
master, he would have been driven out by 
the servants. In the same way, when God 
is pleased with the devotion of the devotee. 
He makes him sit near Him. This sitting 
near or upa-asana is meditation. Sri Rama- 
krishna says God’s grace is necessary for 
the practice of meditation. And this grace 
comes through prayer and worship. 

The individual is in dynamic contact 
with the cosmos at different levels, and the 
abundance of life is flowing into him in the 
form of food, msuLcrial comforts, knowl¬ 
edge, etc. If he tries to retain all these and 
allows his mind to cling to them, it be¬ 
comes impure. But by giving to others all 
that are in excess of his personal needs he 
purifies his mind. A true devotee accepts 
all good things as coming from the divine 
source and offers them to his fellow beings 
as service to the indwelling God. This is 
the Bhakta’s way of practising renunciation. 
Service to others done as worship is as 
purifying and liberating as renunciation. 
An attitude of worshipful acceptance is 
indeed far better than an egoistic rejection. 
What is important in spiritual life is not 
how many things you have given up but 
how much of egoism you have given up. 
The ego blocks the channel of communica¬ 
tion with the universal stream of life, 
alienates the soul from the Supreme Spirit 
and produces -spiritual impoverishment. 
Worship reduces the ego and chars the 
channel for the free flow of divine gra,ce. 

Higher training for the will, establishing 
a close relationship with the Peity, purifica- 
ti(^ or mind—these are the primary func¬ 


tions of worship. The ultimate purpose tyf , 
worship, however, is the direct vfeion Of 
the Deity. All worship is based on the 
basic belief that one can contact the Divine 
through it. 

Worship has in addition several socio¬ 
logical functions which, from a spiritual 
point of view, may be regarded as secondary. 
One is the sanctification of social institu¬ 
tions. The relation between the husband 
and wife is sanctified by the marriage ritual. 
A Hindu may have reverence for Christ, 
but he does not become a Christian unless 
he undergoes the ritual of baptism. Many 
of the annual festivals observed by people 
are purely social functions, but they acquire 
sanctity and meaning by association with 
worship. Another secondary function of 
worship is social cohesion. Common wor¬ 
ship gives people identification with their 
community, though it is also true that 
differences in worship are one of the major 
causes of disharmony in society as a whole. 
Yet another function of worship is that it 
gives a sense of security and well-being to 
people. When examinations are imminent, 
children with coconuts in their hands make 
a beeline to the nearest Giane^a. temple. 
When faced with difficulties, adults rush to 
temples and churches with votive offerings. 
Indeed, for millions of people worship gives 
solace and confidence to face the problems 
of life, and is the only door to transcendent 
Reality. 

Lews of worship 

Worship in Hinduism is based on three 
fundamental principles. The first principle 
is deification of the worshipper. True wor¬ 
ship of the Spirit is possible only by the 
Spirit. True love is possible only between 
beings of similar nature. A dog’s love for 
man cannot be equated with a man’s love 
for a nan or a woman. In order to love 
or worship a God or a Goddess, man should 
becx)me a god or a goddess J^self, M 
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souls are parts of one Supreme Spirit, and 
the difference between mm and gods ii^s 
in the degree of manifestation of the light 
of spiritual consciousness in them. The 
very word deva (god) literally means the 
shining one. Being free from ignorance, the 
light of Atman shines brilliantly in the 
Gods and Goddesses. Man too, by remov¬ 
ing ignorance, can manifest this inner light 
and attain the nature of gods. That is why 
Swami Vivekananda says each soul is 
potentially divine. 

This is a very ancient Hindu idea. The 
Bfhaddrariyaka Upaiiisad says, worship 
without Self-knowledge will reduce man to 
the position of cattle (paSu) : ‘He who 
adores another god thinking. “He is different 
from me, and I am different from him”, 
does not know. As is an animal (to man), 
so is he to the gods. As many animals 
serve a man so does each man serve the 
gods.’io The same Upanisad later on repeats 
six times a statement which has become the 
bedrock of Hindu worship : devo bhutvd 
devandmapyeti (‘Becoming a god he merges 
in the gods’).w In other words, man should 
acquire an element of divinity in order to 
worship the Divine. That is why Sri 
RSmanuja holds that in order to qualify 
for the practice of Bhakti-yoga, one should 
first gain a vision of one’s own true inner 
stU—idtnuivahkana as he calls this 
experience. 

It should be mentioned here that deifica¬ 
tion (theosis) of man is an accepted doctrine 
in Catholic and Eastern Churches, but they 
restrict it to only those who are baptized 
in these churches. It is also based on 
different theological premises. 

IHow does man acquire divinity? This 
question takes us to the second fundamental 


sf JT«rT b i 
Bfhadiraifyaka Upanifod 1.4.10 

li- Ibid. 4.1.2?7. 


principle of worship known as the yatha 
kratu principle. It is enunciated in a 
famous Chandogya passage which may be 
translated as : ‘As is one’s will, so does 
he become.’i2 Kratu means aspiration or 
creative will. If we intensely strive for an 
ideal, we will attain it. By constantly think¬ 
ing that we are divine we gradually become 
divine. By constantly meditating on a god 
or goddess we acquire his or her attributes. 
A man’s destiny is determined by his soul’s 
intense aspiration. Wishful thinking or 
day-dreaming is not enough. The will must 
be powerful enough to transform his charac¬ 
ter and consciousness. The practice of 
making sathkalpa (sacramental intention) 
before the beginning of a ritual, the puri¬ 
ficatory rite called bhuta iuddhi and other 
practices are based on the yatha kratu 
principle. 

The third principle of worship concerns 
the power of invocation. From the early 
Vedic period there has survived the belief 
that gods and goddesses respond to the fer¬ 
vent call of a pure an devout heart. Later 
on the idea developed that the all-pervading 
Divine could be invoked in a specialty 
consecrated image. 

The principle of invocation has found two 
kinds of not-very-healthy application. One 
is the idea of delegated worship—the belief 
that worship can be done through a priest 
who acts as a proxy for the real worshipper 
called the yajamdna. The benefit of the wor¬ 
ship goes not to the priest but to the yaja- 
mana. The countless temples in India and 
the institution of priesthood owe their, exist¬ 
ence to this belief. In Giristianity priest¬ 
hood derives its authority from the belief m 
apostolic succession. A doctrine similar to 
the above-mentioned Hindu belief is held 
by the Catholic Church. It is called ex opere 


. I 
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op^rato {'from the work wrought’) according worship accorded only to the-Trinity. ’Dulia’ 
to which the effect of worship is independent is veneration paid to the saints recognised 
of the capacity of the priest. That is, what* by the Church. A third type called 
ever be the character of the priest, the sacra* ‘hyperdulia’ or higher veneration is reserved 
nwnt that he administers will have its own only for the Blessed Virgin as the 
effect on the recipient. Theotokos or Mother of. God. The 

The second trend which the principle of Protestant churches permit only the worship 
invocation has led to is the belief that man of God and reject the rest as idolatry. In 
could control psychic powers by invocation Hinduism the Vedantic doctrine of the 
with the help of appropriate mantras, unity of the individual spirit with Brahman 
From this arose black magic which, though blurs the distinctions between man and 
once restricted to primitive communities, is God. Not only does it worship several 
now being practised by thousands of people Gods, Goddesses and Avataras, but allows 
in the so-called civilized Western countries, freedom to worship the Guru, saints and 
It is not necessary for our purpose to go sages, sometimes even with all ritualistic 
deep into this weird phenomenon. But it splendour. 

should be stated that modern researches Hindu worship is of four types: ritualistic, 
into E.S.P. and psychic phenomena have vocal, mental and manual. The popular 
proved the possibility of a ‘psycho-technology’ notion of ritualistic worship is that through 
which, like the scientific technology, could it God will be propitiated and will fulfil 
be used for the welfare or destruction of one’s worldly desires. In this sense it is 
human beings. nothing but kamya karma (work done with 

desire), and all great teachers have dis* 
Types of worship couraged spiritual aspirants from following 

it. But ritualistic worship can also be done 
Among the great religions of the world purely as a spiritual discipline, and it is 
Hinduism and Christianity give greatest in this form we are interested here. Vocal 
importance to worship. Islam strictly worship consists of chanting of hymns 
prohibits ritualistic worship but encourages (stotra) and the singing of devotional songs 
a worshipful attitude. In fact the daily! nowadays called hhajan. Repetition of a 
namaz or salah is more an act of worship mantra (japa) and visualization of the Deity 
or adoration than a prayer. In Buddhism (bhdvana) come under mental worship, 
the Mahayana division gives some import- Manual worship is doing all work as 
ance to worship. Some scholars even claim service (kainkarya) to the Lord. We shall 
that Tantric worship in India was first next discuss these disciplines of worship in 
developed by Mahayana Buddhislsvi. detail. It is, however. Important to 

Islam allows only worship of God, and remember that all these forms of worship 
prohibits worship of anyone else including are primarily spiritual disciplines and arc 
the Holy Prophet. In Christianity the intended to shift the focus of one’s life from 
Catholic Church makes a distinction between the ego to the Divine, 
two types of reverence. ‘Latria’ is true {To' be continued) 



PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOURS OF MEDITATION 

SWAMl BUDHANANDA 


A pilgrimage is a journey undertaken by 
a pilgrim, a travelling through a strange 
country or to some place deemed sacred, 
in order to observe some religious vow or 
duty or obtain some spiritual or . miraculous 
benefit In every religion there is the age- 
old idea that there are certain places 
specially holy to its votaries. Making 
pilgrimages to such places is considered 
very meritorious. Hence devout people look 
forward to that great occasion when at 
least once in their life they would be able 
to make the pilgrimage. When this is 
accomplished with great satisfaction and 
thankfulness, they look upon it as a 
landmark in their life. 

In practice it is seen that those who go 
on a pilgrimage prepare for it for a long 
time. Those who arc not rich save money 
little by little, yeafs on end for the purpose. 
They take vows and pray so that their 
objective may be fulfilled. They also 
arrange their affairs in such a manner that 
they can go away from home for a con¬ 
siderable time, to devote themselves entirely 
to religious pursuits, without being 
encumbered by worldly preoccupations. 
Moreover they ail along look forward to 
this pilgrimage as a great- occasion of 
spiritual promise. 

What one is going to get from a 
pilgrimage entirely depends on one’s per¬ 
sonal attitude and preparedness. A person 
may go even to a place of pilgrimage as a 
tourist, a sightseer, archaeologist or business 
man. From such a visit to such a place he 
is not likely to derive any spiritual benefit. 
To derivie spiritual benefit one has to go 
there as a pilgrim, as a spiritual seeker. 
There is no other way of entering into the 
spirit of the place and deriving benefit 
from it. 

Figuratively speaking, the journey of life, 


the time spent in passing through the world 
to what has been called ’the better land’ 
is also called a pilgrimage. 

Every form of life, like a river, is on a 
pilgrimage, flowing towards the great ocean 
of self-fulfillment which is God. It is the 
jjOumey of the bound towards liberation, 
of the ignorant to illumination, of the fearful 
to fearlessness, of the mortal to immortality. 

Whether or not we want it this way, life 
is this way. We finite beings are pilgrims 
to Infinitude. All our struggles and attain¬ 
ments, joys and sorrows are leaving behind 
the mileposts on the way. We are all on 
the move. We are wayfarers, pilgrims. 

Even without our knowing it, we are all 
truly pilgrims. But what makes all the 
difference in the world is to stay a pilgrim 
in the threshold of life, knowingly. Such 
a person considers himself a spiritual 
seeker. A true spiritual seeker aspires to 
spiritualize his whole life. Spiritualization 
of life is possible only through living it as 
a pilgrim, who deliberately moves towards 
his destination. How can we spiritualize 
our whole life? 

Obviously, we have to live our life from 
day * to day. Therefore, to be able to 
spiritualize the whole span of our life, we 
need to know nothing more or less than 
the methods of spiritualizing our daily life. 

How can we spiritualize our daily life? 
This can be done by living it as a pilgrim. 

We know everyone who goes on a pflgrim- 
age has a destination. What should be 
the destination of a person who moves on 
in his daily life as a pilgrim? It can be 
only the hours of meditation, prayer and 
devotions, when he exclusively devotes 
himself to the practice of spiritual’disciplines. 

A destination, we have to remember, is 
a place towards which (me delibaately 
moves on and looks forward to reaching. 
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fto matter what the distractions and obstacles 
on the way. In fact, one tries to turn and 
shape everything in such a way as may be 
helpful towards reaching the destination, 
and enriching the stay thereat. 

Here comes the question of attitude and 
preparedness. 

Why do we say that the hour of medita¬ 
tion or prayer is the destination of the daily 
pilgrim? Because it is from the strivings 
of these hours or hour, as it may be, that 
the spiritual aspirant seeks to derive direct 
spiritual benefits. Whatever we may or 
may not think, may or may not do during 
the whole day, has an indirect bearing on 
our spiritual life. But spiritual practices 
as such, when done properly, have a direct 
bearing. , 

2 - 

a 

Those who are well convinced that 
attainment of spiritual illumination or God- 
seeing is the ultimate objective of life, and 
from that perspective have been able to 
correlate all the facts and forces of life, 
will , readily agree that the most important 
thing to be done in life is meditation, or 
worship of God in the ways suitable to us. 

It is good to be absolutely clear in our 
mind on this point as to how meditation 
is the most important thing to be done in 
life. In the pedestrian’s calculating business 
language, we may ask: well, what do we 
gain by meditation? 

The Chmdogya Upanisad says: 

Whoever here an\ong men attain greatness, 
they have, as it were, a part of the reward oi 
meditation. Thus, while small people are 
qimrrelsome, abusive, and slandering, great men 
appear to have obtained a share of meditation, 
r Reverence meditation. 

He who reverences meditation as the SupremCj 


as far as meditation reaches, so far has he 
ultimate freedom.! 

The Maitri Upanifad teaches: 

The Supreme is attainable by knowledge, by 
austerity and by meditation.^ 

The Bhagavoil-Gltd teaches: 

Some by meditation perceive the Self in 
themselves through the mind, some by devotion 
to knowledge, and some by devotion to work.^ 

p' 

This call of Buddha goes to everyone 
who aspires for higher life: 

Meditate, O mendicant, be not heedless. Let 
not your thought delight in sensual pleasures, 
that you may not for your negligence have to 
swallow the iron ball, that you may not cry out 
when burning. This is suffering ! 

There is no meditation for one who is without 
wisdom; no wisdom for one who is without 
meditation; he in whom there are meditation 
and wisdom, he indeed is close to NirvSna.4 

You may not be anxious for liberation 
right now—you may like to live on in a lower 
key—you may want to live a good life in 
this world as a householder. What purpose 
does meditation serve for you. tlien? 
Meditation serves the greatest purpose for 
you, even though you may not be wanting 
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*• Dhammapada 371, 372, 
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to attain salvation but desiring to live a 

good life in the world. 

(a) Meditation gives you a better hold on 
your own mind, with Which you can 
function each successive day more 
efficiently and effectively in the work-a- 
day world. 

(b) No life of sanity, probity and dignity 
is possible for one who never meditates, 
knowingly or unknowingly. 

(c) Meditation alone can plant within us 
that protective conquering principle 
which can help us to outgrow all 
adverse situations of life, all tests and 
turmoils. 

(d) A man of meditation is any day a man 
of better stuff than one who never 
meditates. 

(e) There is no way of transforming the 
animal man into a spiritual man except 
through meditation. 

(f> One cause of the terriiic increase of 
mental diseases in the world is the 
lack of meditation. 

(g) Those who wish to escape the psychia¬ 
trist’s costly couch will do well to leam 
from an authentic teacher how to 
meditate. 

(h) Peace of mind cannot be for one who 
does not meditate. And how can anyone 
be happy without having peace of mind? 

(i) You may not be anxious for illumina¬ 
tion, but certainly you want to be happy. 
In any case meditation is the most 
intelligent and important thing any 
human being can do in his daily life. 

(j) No matter who you are, or what you 
are, meditation will always help you in 
every situation and stage of life. 

3 


May 

ance will depend on the type of training 
be received in the army barracks outside 
the battlefield. It is undoubtedly very 
important how we carry ourselves during 
the hours of spiritual practice, but the 
quality of our spiritual practice will depend 
entirely on how we have thought and acted 
and prepared lourselyes in tbe hours we 
were not actually meditating. 

Brother Lawrence, the great mystic, 
wrote to a nun: 

One way of becoming recollected easily at the 
time of prayer, and of remaining so, is to keep 
the mind under control at other times—that is. 
keep it strictly in the presence of God. Being 
accustomed to think of Him often, it will then 
be more easy to remain undisturbed in prayer, or 
at any rate to recover from distractions.5 

Broadly speaking, for effective pilgrimage 
to the hour of meditation four things are 
necessary : (a) cultivation of a proper atti¬ 
tude to meditation ; (b) general preparation 
for a meditative life; (c) removal of the 
causes which are inimical to meditation; 
(d) performance of such deeds as are help¬ 
ful to meditation. 

For reasons we have discussed, we must 
consider the hour of meditation as the most 
precious hour of the day, the true destina¬ 
tion, psychologically speaking, where we 
deliberately get our spiritual destiny 
moulded, with the powers of our mind 
placed in the hands of the Lord, as it were. 

We must develop a pilgrim’s attitude to 
this hour of meditation. We must consider 
this hour as the destination : of what we do 
and what we refrain from doing -in our 
daily life. Everything will be done for medi¬ 
tation to be done. 

To this hour we should proceed with 
faith, reverence and a sense of dedication. 

(To be continued) 


In a war, the performance of a soldier 5, Brother Lawrence, The Practice of the 
on the battlefield is undoubtedly most presence of God, traps. Donald Attwater (Spring- 
important. But the quality of his perform- field, HI : Temple-Gate, 1963), p. 37. 



SRI SANKARA ON WORLD THOUGHT 

PROF. S. S. RAGHAVACHAR 


It IS well known that the spirit of meta¬ 
physics found its highest expression in three 
cultures, those of ancient Athens, modem 
Germany and India. Our pprpose here is 
to record our homage to Sri Samkara, one 
of the highest peaks of the Himalayas of 
Indian metaphysics. We propose to study 
Samkara’s contribution to world thought 
vis-a-vis the'philosophies of the great mas¬ 
ters of Western metaphysics. However, 
what is attempted is just an enunciation of 
the main lines of his contribution and not a 
comprehensive treatment. 

1 

In all serious reflectior, either in the field 
of science or philosophy, the human mind 
finds itself driven to the problem of appear¬ 
ance and reality. What impinges on human 
consciousness by way of sense-experience 
and the resultant formulations of common 
sense disclose even on meagre scrutiny the 
nature of the universe as something merely 
apparent, lacking the substance of truth. 
The distinction between the apparent and 
the real is almost the beginning of all 
serious thinking. It is this discovery that 
actually shocks man into philosophizing, so 
much so, that Schopenhauer defined 
philosophy as the technique of getting 
‘undeceived’. The greatest of the Greek 
philosophers, Platoi, developed a /doctirinc 
of reality, immutable and absolute, tran¬ 
scending perishing particulars of sense- 
experience. The vision was there but its 
exposition, as subsequent European thought 
demonstrated, demanded a fuller and less 
mystifying articulation. It was given to the 
German mind to work out in a more 
rigorous fashion this fundamental insight. 
In Immanuel Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason, the distinction between the 


phenomenal and the real is substantiated 
into a formidable structure of thought. To 
him, the Western philosophical world owes 
its doctrine of appearance and reality. But 
Kant bequeathed a problem with which his 
successors had to labour hard. He left the 
nature of the real, the ‘things-in-them.selves* 
as he described it, empty of all positive 
characterization. His successors groped 
after a tenable conception of the real and 
they were conjecturing that the tran¬ 
scendent reality may be the basic principle 
of Conscidusness itself, which functions 
empirically as the knowing seif in man. 
Such an identification of the self as the 
noumenon would complete the doctrine of 
appearance and reality. In Saihkara’s 
metaphysics, this solution reaches its defini¬ 
tive alfirmation. The tat is tvaui, and what¬ 
ever comes in the way of the identification 
of the two is merely an appearance, a dis¬ 
play of Maya. 

Ibis is the celebrated doctrine of Maya 
and, in Sarhkara’s showing, it is a cardinal 
principle of all metaphysical thinking. It 
is increasingly realized by all serious 
students of metaphysics that the line of 
thought initiated by Plato, further developed 
by Kant, reaches all-round fullness and 
clarity in the Vedanta of §ariikara. One 
may mention Deussen as a conspicuous 
exponent of the role of Saihkara as marking 
the culmination of this perennial trend of 
metaphysics. 

2 

The issue between realism and idealism, 
or that between matter and spirit, is a per¬ 
sistent one in philosophy. There is no age 
in which it has not entered into dialectical 
controversy. As it could be expected from 
bis stand on ultimate reality as against 
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appearance iSaihkara champions the cause 
of spirit, That matter is ultimately unreal 
as matter, is the conviction of all schools 
of idealism. But there is an outstanding 
distinctiveness in his approach in contrast 
to the positions of the Buddhist Vijnana- 
vada and Berkeley in European philosophy. 
In all his major works, he defends the 
reality of the external world against the 
arguments of Vijnana-vada. This is marked¬ 
ly noticeable in his Siitra Bhdsya and 
Brhadara^yaka Bhmya. Only by ignoring 
this fact can iSiathkara be accused of being 
a Buddhist in disguise. :§aihkara's polemics 
anticipate a great deal the modern realistic 
refutation of idealism by powerful realists 
like G. E. Moore. What is the central 
point of this stand of Saihkara? If idealism 
attempts to reduce the material world to 
the conditioned self, as represented by the 
VijMna-vada of Buddhism, the reduction 
is impossible according to Saihkara. The 
conditioned self itself carries a great deal of 
the external world. To exalt it to the status 
of metaphysical supremacy is a hasty and 
premature idealism. Berkeley has no great 
success either. Apart from the refutation 
of his position in recent realism, Hume 
demolished the idealism of his predecessor 
by his penetrating analysis of the empirical 
self. It seems that the self -to which 
Berkeley attempted to reduce the external 
world is not less refutable. 

Saihkara's manner of establishing the sole 
reality of spirit is, perhaps, unique in the 
history of idealism. He demonstrates that 
empirical consciousness is root^ in a 
primordial misconception or adhyasa. This 
adj^^sa sets up the empirical ego, and that 
egPi^ts up the external world. That is the 
iteaisem why he opens his Siltra Bhd^a with 
the pivotal elucidation of adhyasa. Adhyasa 
mixes up the real and unreal and projects 
the world of empirical selves and tjie 
physical universe. Between the two pro¬ 
jections, there is no difference in point of 
reality. Thus, jSaffikara’s thought must be 


May 

described as transcendent or, better still, 
absolute idealism. Matter stands annulled 
from Jhe standpoint of the infinite Self, the 
Atman. Thus, Samkara’s idealism cannot 
land in subjectivism or solipsism, and it is 
one for which the finijte and conditioned 
self has melted away. The conventional 
absurdities of idealism are transcended in 
this altitude of the Atman. Even as the 
distinction between appearance and reality 
receives its most’ satisfactory formulation 
in Saihkara’s philosophy, the idealistic 
standpoint in metaphysics also attains 
maturity of expression in it. 

3 

Monism is one of the permanent points 
of view in metaphysics. It has asserted it¬ 
self against pluralism and dualism through¬ 
out the history of philosophy all over the 
world. In very ancient Greek thought it 
was championed by Parmenides. A little 
later it was propounded by Plotinus in the 
framework of a mysticism from which 
practically the whole of European mysticism 
has sprung. In modern times, it re-appeared 
in a rationalistic shape in the philosophy of 
Spinoza. Still later, Hegel took it up and 
reshaped it into his philosophy of the 
Absolute Spirit. 

Though Sariikara’s philosophy is often 
named monism, it is better described as 
nondualism. Let us note these phases of 
monism for marking out the specialities of 
Samkara’s thought. We do not have enough 
material on fte philosophy of Parmenides. 
The fragments that survive clearly make 
him out as affirming reality as one and 
eternal and denouncing plurality and tem¬ 
porality. The nature of the one reality is 
left considerably obscure. Plotinus is a 
master of mysticism and his ecstatic ador¬ 
ation of the One is an inspiration rather 
than a rigorously worked out metaphysical 
system. 

Spinoza posits a ringle substance, God, 
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with infinity of attributes. Of these, 
extension and thought are the two we can 
know as they represent the universalized 
essences of matter and mind. Spinoza is a 
great thinker and does not permit of cheap 
criticism. But still the crucial difficully of 
his monism lies in harmonizing the plurality 
of attributes with the single substance ol 
God. He denies neither the many attributes 
nor does he make God a collective totality. 
The one reality seems to take in svagata- 
bheda (inherent or intrinsic difference), 
though it is free from sajaiiya- and vijdtlya- 
hheda (difference between the same species 
and difference between different species, 
respectively). That extension, the abstract 
essence of matter, is an integral element in 
the Divine Unity, that materializes it should 
be somewhat puzzling to a monist. The 
unity of the central sub-Stance does not seem 
to be well preserved in this otherwise grand 
structure of monism. Though the individ¬ 
ual material entities and minds or selves 
do not enjoy any ontological solidity, 
materiality and thought enter into the in¬ 
most construction of Godhead. It seems to 
me that though Spinoza had an unmistak¬ 
ably moni.stic intention, he could not, in 
the actual formulation of his thought, get 
rid of the pluralistic element altogether. 

Hegel remarks that Spinoza, should not 
have deified the category of substance but 
should have ascended to that of the ‘Sub¬ 
ject’ or Spirit. He himself develops a 
monism of the Absolute Spirit. Hence, his 
is an idealistic monism. Hegel’s Absolute 
is the highest synthesis of a thesis and anti¬ 
thesis, and each of the lower positions is 
such a synthesis of a still lower thesis and 
its antithesis. It is the apex of a pyramid 
built of lower categories organized in terms 
of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. This 
dialectical presentation is characteristic of 
the entire system of Hegel. 


diversities and the Absolute is die highest 
of concrete universals. In other Words, it 
is a unity in and through diversities. This, 
in Indian terminology, can only be a form 
of bheddbheda (difference in non-difference) 
and not pure Advaita. Svagaa^bheda is 
not eliminated but ‘sublated’ in the specially 
Hegelian sense of being suppressed and 
preserved. The Hegelian Absolute is not 
acosmic, nisprapahea, but cosmic, sapra- 
panca. This is a conception similar to that of 
Bhartrprapafica, of which Saihkara is highly 
critical. It is a highly qualified Advaita. Fur¬ 
ther. the Absolute of Hegel contains in itself 
a principle of ‘negativity’, by virtue of which 
it goes out of itself to its antithesis and 
returns to itself by overcoming the anti¬ 
thesis. All that is other than the Absolute 
is generated out of itself and eventually re¬ 
absorbed into itself. It is this principle of 
negativity that accounts for the emergence 
of matter and the subsequent evolution of 
spirit out of it. It i.s evident that Hegel’s 
conception of reality is not absolutely and 
purely monistic but admits of djverse 
phases and elements co-ordinated into a 
single scheme. At best, it can compare 
with Kashmir Saivism and anticipates some¬ 
what Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy. 

Schopenhauer pooh-poohs Hegel a great 
deal and offers his own version of idealistic 
monism, making ‘Will’ the central charac¬ 
teristic of the Universal Spirit. Will is so 
intimately blended with finite life that it 
is hardly possible to extricate it from the 
implication of finitude. 

In this array of types of monism, we find 
no system that rescues itself completely 
from the category of plurality. In world 
thought, Samkara’s Advaita is the only 
monism that excludes the ‘many’ completely. 
It is unique in point of purity and accords 
to all types of difference and dualism their 
rightful places in the realm of Mfiyfi. This 
distinctivenes.s should not be overlooked 


Jhe itrue universal for Hegelianism is or diluted in any way. The monistic im- 
‘WRcrcte’ in the sense of being inclusive of pulse is carried to its culmination in t^ 
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Advaita of i^atokara. The Brahman of 
:§aihkara is akhanda and advidya. 

Unity may, by itself, be compatible with 
some diversity. In order to obviate even 
this much of the tolerance of plurality, the 
school of iSiariikara styles itself nondualism 
or Advaita. The negation of plurality is a 
cardinal point of the doctrine. 

This extreme opposition to pluralism 
seems to be inevitably implied in the basic 
propositions of the system. Its doctrine of 
appearance or Maya, its affirmation of the 
unreality of everything other than the 
Supreme Atman and the discernment of a 
basic principle of error or adhydsa as 
governing the totality of human experience, 
cognitive, conative and emotional— jhdtrtva, 
kartrtva and hhoktrtva—znd the consequent 
dissolution of all that is temporal and 
material, leave no room for a compromise 
with plurality. Internal distinctions such 
as that of parts or substance and attribute 
or cause and effect have no place in the 
seamless integrality of Brahman. 

Thus, the three lines of metaphysical 
thinking, the doctrine of appearance, 
idealism and monism, converge into a grand 
consummation in the philosophy of iSaih- 
kara. That its impact on world thought is 
profound and far-reaching is undoubted. 
But it is a sacred responsibility of us, the 
devotees of Saiiikara, to make it more pen¬ 
etrating and vitalizing to justify our devo¬ 
tion, The task is begun and let us con¬ 


tinue and amplify it, and thus sanctify our¬ 
selves in the process. 

4 

The specific impact of Sri Samkara on 
world thought lies in his unique message 
which has a revolutionizing potency. 
Before the advent of the Acarya, human 
understanding took for granted the solid 
reality of the empirical world with all its 
materiality, temporality and manifoldness, 
and was struggling to rise through uncer¬ 
tain speculative reasoning to a Supreme 
Principle, transcendent and infinite, 
named was rescued from the realm of 
I^vara or Brahman. The world was a hard 
certainty and the Divine Unity was prob¬ 
lematic, needing demonstration. His entry 
into the philosophical scene altered pro¬ 
foundly the entire perspective. The Divine 
Principle was rescued from the realm of 
the problematic and was established as the 
impregnably primordial Reality, as satyasya 
satyam (the Truth of truth). The empirical 
order, prapanca, was brought down to its 
legitimate status of the uncertain and prob¬ 
lematic. All subsequent metaphysics exer¬ 
cized itself in characterizing this elusive 
phenomenal order in precise terras. Sri 
Samkara’s contribution lies in this revol¬ 
ution of perspective. For him. brahma 
satyam is the core of metaphysical certainty. 
May we not say that the proclamation of 
this paramount verity was the mission of 
his glorious incarnation? 


“Shankaracharya had caught the rhythm of the Vedas, the national cadence. 
Indeed I always imagine that he had some vision such as mine when he was 
young, and recovered the ancient music that way. Anyway, his whole life’s work 
is nothing but that, the trobbing of the Vedas and the Upanishads.” 

— Complete Works of SwamiVivekananda 

Vol. Vni, p. 278-9 



FIRST MEETINGS WITH SRI RAMAKRISHNA: 
PRATAP CHANDRA HAZRA 

SWAMI PRABHANANDA 


His name was neither Jatila nor Kutila.^ 
but people who gathered around Sri Rama- 
krishna used to call him by those names 
because he reminded them of these two 
legendary characters of Radha-tila fame. 
He was Pratap Chandra Hazra, a man of 
average stature, prosaic in attitude, appear¬ 
ance and manners, and endowed with .a 
peculiar blend of piety and spitefulness. 
One day Sri Ramakrishna asked Pratap, 
‘Tell me what you think of the people that 
come here. How much sattva does each 
one possess?’ 

Pratap : Narendra has one hundred per¬ 
cent and I have one hundred and ten per¬ 
cent. 

Sri Ramakri.shna r What about me? 

Pratap : You still have a trace of pink. 
You have only seventy-five percent, I should 
say. 

The people listening to these words 
laughed heartily. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s audience hardly ever 
included a person like Pratap who was 
always prepared to sneer and snigger at 
everything. His presence was like a dis¬ 
cordant note in the melodious symphony 
that was produced around the personality 
of Sri Ramakrishna. A puzzling meddler, 
Pratap with his sharp tongue and, queer 
attitude was found to be rather amusing 
by many. One of the biographers of Sri 
Ramakrishna wrote, ‘Like a buffoon in a 
drama, Pratap finds a place in Ramakrishna’s 
life.** In fact, this was precisely the reason 


!• Jatila and Kutiia are two trouble makers 
depicted in Vaispava literature, in the episode 
of $Tl Kfsna and the Gopis of Vrindaban. 

•feAkshay Kumar Sen, Sri Sri Ramakrishna 
Punthi, Bengali (Calcutta: Udbodhan Office, 
5lh editibn), p. 188. 
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why Sri Ramakrishna tolerated him andi 
showed sympathy and concern for him. It 
was he who first hinted at the similarity 
between the role played by Hazra and that 
of Jatila and Kutiia. Sri Ramakrishna once 
observed humorously in a state of partial 
consciousness, ‘Yles, I have found Hazra 
to be like a piece of dry wood. Then why 
does he live here? This has a necessity too. 
The play is enlivened by the presence of 
trouble makers like Jatila and Kutiia.*^ On 
December 23, 1883, Sri Ramakrishna told 
him, ‘But you have hardly any faith; you 
simply live here to add to the play, like 
Jatila and Kutiia.’ 

Born sometime around 1846 in Mahmud- 
puf, popularly known as Margere, in the 
District of Hooghly, Pratap Chandra 
Hazra grew up like almost any 
other person in his native village. The 
Visnu temple at the northern end of the 
family courtyard and the annual worship 
of the Goddess Durga in the family shrine 
testify to the religious tradition of the 
middle-class brahmin family to which he 
belonged. Pratap’s father Narayan Hazra, 
belonging to the Sadgop community, was 
a man of moderate means. 

Pratap had some schooling, but perhaps 
not in a systematic way, either in a Sanskrit 
Tol or an English school. However, as 
regards his intellectual capabilities we may 
depend on Swami Saradananda’s unerring 
observations. He said, ‘With other good 
and bad qualities, Hazra had a sceptical 
temperament. Compared with other persons 
of similar eduction, he was quite intelligent. 


3. The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, trans. 
Swami NikhilanaDda (Madras *. Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, Sth edition), p. 210. 
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Therefore, he could understand a little of 
the discussion of the doctrines of the 
Western agnostic philosophers carried on 
by English-educated persons like Narendra. 
The intelligent Narendra was, therefore, 
pleased with him and spent at his con¬ 
venience an hour or two in conversation 
with Hazra whenever he came to Dakshine- 
swar. Hazra, of course, had to bend his 
head before Narendra’s keen intellect. He 
listened with great attention to Narendra’s 
words and sometimes prepared a smoke for 
him. Seeing that attitude of Narendra 
towards Pratap Hazra, many of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s admirers said jokingly, “Mr. 
Hazra is Narendra’s ferend [friend].’”^ 
Pratap had married and begot one son, 
Yatindranath, before meeting Sri Rama- 
krishna. His religious propensities often 
urged him to the path of religious piety, 
and a spirit of renunciation occasionally 
dominated his mind; at such times he 
sought the company of holy men and 
devotees. Nonetheless, his mind was a 
motley combination of religious thoughts 
and worldly ambitions. He kept a shrewd 
eye on materialistic gain in all his dealings. 

In or before 18795 Sri Ramakrishna went 
to Natabar Goswami’s** at Beldiha (Belte), 
a village adjoining Phului-Shyambazar (not 
far away from Kamarpukur), and lived 
there for seven days. The bliss of sumklrtan 


4* Swami Saradananda, Sri Ramakrishna the 
Great Master (Madras : Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
2nd edition), p. 764. 

5* According to the Great Master, p. 316, 
Sri Ramakrishna visited Natabar Goswami’s 
house in 1879; but the Gospel, p. 502, claims 
it to be 1880. However, it is agreed that the 
first meeting between the two took place at 
Sihore at the house of Hridayram Mukherjee, the 
Master’s nephew. 

9. Natabar Goswami lived at Belte, a village 
next to Phului-Shyambazar. A well-known 
Vai$nava devotee, he had met Sri Ramakrishna 
earlier. The latter stayed in his house for about 
a week. 


accompanied by Sri Ramakrishna’s repeated 
upsurges of spiritual mood drew crowds of 
people day and night. Sri Ramakrishna recol¬ 
lected later, ‘Once I visited Hriday’s house 
at Sihore. From there I was taken to Shyam- 
bazar. I had a vision of Gauranga before 

I entered the village_ For seven days 

and nights I was surrounded by a huge 
crowd of people. Such attraction! Nothing 
but kirtan and dancing day and night. 
People stood in rows on the walls and were 
even in the trees. I stayed at Natabar 
Goswami’s house. It was crowded day and 
night. In the morning I would run away 
to the house of a weaver for a little rest. 
There too I found that people would gather 
after a few minutes.’ 

As the ‘mart of joy’ became almost a 
threat to the health of Sri Ramakrishna, 
Hriday .secretly look him with him to Sihore. 
During Sri Ramakrishna’s stay there, Pratap 
Chandra Hazra came one day to .see him 
whose deeply spiritual life and ecstasies 
had already created a sensation in the 
locality. Rumour had it that the saint of 
Dakshineswar was falling dead and rising 
up again. During this visit Pratap asked 
Sri Ramakrishna an interesting question: 
‘Repeated and continuous calling on Hari 
often leads to the suspicion whether Lord 
Hari has any hearing capacity at all.’ Sri 
Ramakrishna smiled and said, “You must 
try to understand the reason for it. You 
have seen peasants bringing water to the 
sugarcane field. The fields have ridges on 
all sides to prevent the water from leaking 
out. but those are made of mud and often 
have holes here and there. The peasants 
work tremendously hard to draw water 
along the drains but it leaks out through 
the holes and doesn’t reach the destination. 
Etesires are like the holes. Your practice of 
austerities and your calling on God practi¬ 
cally go in vain, for the holes of your desires 
sap them up. Minds freed from worldly 
desires naturally look up towards God. Faith 
and devotion to God will find the - way 
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out of the bush.*'^ This brief explanation 
by Sri Ramakrishna and his lucid treat¬ 
ment of the subject greatly impressed 
Pratap. and he benelited in spite of himself. 
However, disparities between precept and 
practice in his life stood in the way of 
changing his personality and stoutly 
opposed any deliberate transformation by 
the Master. Indeed his defence mechanism 
was so adamantine that Sri Ramakrishna 
himself warned the lay devotees of its 
incipient dangers. 

Sri Ramakrishna, now forty-four, pos¬ 
sessed an irresistible charm which made 
people adore him, love him and finally 
accept him as a dear and near one. He 
had already attained the rare experience 
which made all religions look like a spectrum 
of divine wisdom and love, a universal 
vision rare in any religious tradition. 
Considering himself a child of the Divine 
Mother, he would .speak and act sponta¬ 
neously as She .spoke and acted through him. 
He spoke in parables which seemed to be 
deceptively simple. For him. the spiritual 
development of each human being was 
unique. He could definitely assess the 
spiritual potentiality and attainments, if 
any, in a man. He would then guide him 
along the path best suited for him and 
finally lead him to the infinitude of 
blessedness. 

One characteristic of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
spiritual leadership was his unique ability 
to release aspirants from their narrow 
outlook or sectarian approach to the Divine. 
He could and did transmit the spirituality 
and joy which flooded his being to any 
spiritual aspirant according to the latter’s 
receiving and retentive capacity. He would 
get hold of a man where he stood and push 


7- Punthi, p. 118. We find Pratap asking the 
Master a similar question on September 19, 1884; 
and the Master assured him a hundred times that 
God listens to man’s prayer for Bhakti, provided 
it is genuine and earnest (see Gospel, p. 502). 


him forward. As a teacher he could 
immediately come down to the level of the 
pupil and share his experience with him. 
He used to develop a distinct relationship 
with each disciple, maintain it throughout 
his life and communicate spirituality directly 
through words, touch, wish or even a glance 
or smile. Everyone experienced ineffable 
joy in his company and gradually discovered 
in himself the tran.sfoTmation that he was 
already going through, 

Pratap came in close contact with Sri 
Ramakrishna sometime after his first 
meeting at Sihore. Before Hriday left 
Dakshineswar for good, Pratap Hazra came 
there in the company of Natabar Goswami 
of Phului-Shyambazar.» It was definitely 
before June 12, 1881. Sri Ramakrishna 
received both of them cordially. He allowed 
Pratap to live with him at Dakshineswar 
and took good care of him. He used to 
tell others, ‘Hazra is not a man to be trifled 
with. If one finds the big darfia [Muslim 
shrine] here, then Hazra is the smaller 
dar}>d.’ 

But a great spiiitual master like Sri' 
Ramakrishna could .sec through the mind 
of a man. He could immediately recognize 
the spiritual status of Pratap, his foibles 
and future possibilities. Later at Dakshin¬ 
eswar Sri Ramakrishna was heard to 
observe, ‘He [ Pratap ] is steadfast in his 
devotion. He practises japa a little. But 
he also behaves in a queer way.’ Somewhat 
contrary to this he once told Narendra, an 
admirer of Pratap, ‘He is a rogue. He is 
a rascal. You don’t understand him.’^ 

Following the illness of Pratap’s mother. 
Sri Ramakrishna tried to persuade him to 
go home and serve his mother. Piratap 
was less than pleased, and instead he went 
to Sinthi, Bhatpara and then to Baidyanath. 
On hearing this, Sri Ramakrishna was 
annoyed. In ecstasy he quarrelled with the 


8* Punthi, p. 276. 
9* Cospitl, p. 744. 
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Divine Mother saying, ‘Why do you bring 
such worthless, wayward people here? I 
cannot do so much. Let there be at the 
most one fourth or so of a seer of water 
to one seer of milk; my eyes are burning 
with smoke as I continue pushing the fuel into 
the fire. If you like, go and give personally. 
I cannot do so much pushing of fuel into 
the fire; don’t bring such people any 
more.’i® 

Calculative Pratap weighed his every step 
even in the practice of religion, and was 
obsessed with the idea of acquiring some 
miraculous power by means of austerities. 
The Master’s advice of giving up such 
ulterior motives was not acceptable to him. 
Though kind and sympathetic towards 
Pratap. Sri Raraakrishna had to warn his 
young disciples, saying, ‘That fellow Hazra. 
has a very calculating mind; don’t give 
car to him.’ These two persons, living at 
a distance of, say, ten yards from each 
other, hardly showed any similarity in 
their approach to life’s goal; but in spite 
of it there was no lack of warmth between 
them. 

Equally striking is the fact that Pratap 
soon made a position for himself at 
Dakshineswar. Posing himself as a follower 
pf the path of knowledge, he loudly repeated 
now and then ‘soham, soham'. He spent 
quite some time in telling his beads. 
Observing his conduct Sri Ramakrishna 
once observed. ‘Hazra with all his austerity 
and japa, doesn’t allow an opportunity to 
slip by for earning money as a broker.* 
Pratap had a debt of about one thousand 
five hundred rupees which made him very 
much worried. 

He had devotion to his ideal, but he was 
conceited. He told Sri Ramakrishna, ‘You 
don’t care for me now, but later you will 
be seeking my company/n It was because 
of this defect in Pratap’s character t^t he 


Great Master, p. 605. 
ll. Gospel, p. 747. 


ignored all sense of propriety and deconun. 
Unlike other devotees he was almost 
impervious to the spiritual influence ever 
radiating from Sri Ramakrishna. Pratap 
used to believe that God would grant him 
wealth because he had devoted himself to 
japa and meditation. His exaggerated 
self-esteem and bolstered pride prevented 
him from appreciating, not to speak of 
reiying on, the assurance kindly offered by 
Sri Ramakrishna in these words: ‘One day 
I was returning from the pine-grove, when 
I saw you telling your beads. I said to the 
Divine Mother, “Mother, what a small-mind¬ 
ed fellow he is! He lives here and still he 
practises japa with a rosary! Whoever comes 
here will have his spiritual consciousness 
awakened all at once; he won’t have to 
bother much about japa ...” 

Sri Ramakrishna advised him, ‘People 
with a craze for ritual purity do not attain 
knowledge. Follow conventions only as 
much as necessary. Don’t go to excess.’ 
Contrary to this valuable advice. Pratap 
became a strong advocate of the petty 
religious conventions and rules of conduct, 
and he criticized others including Sri 
Ramakrishna. At times he thought of Sri 
Ramakrishna as a great soul, but soon 
thereafter he would slight him. After he 
got himself settled at Dakshineswar he 
came forward to advise even Sri Rama¬ 
krishna. Observing that Sri Ramakrishna 
was not practising formal worship, telling 
of beads, marking the forehead, etc., Pratap 
one day said, ‘Look, this is not good. It 
you continue thi$ way for long people will 
disrespect you. Please do something—at 
least tell beads as I do. to satisfy the visitors 
if not for anything else. So many peo^e 
visit here. If they find you telling beads 
they will think that you have gone through 
some spiritual practices at least.’ Laughing 
heartily, Sri Ramakrishna called Latu. 
Harish,' Ramlal and others and told them 


IS. Gospel, p. 552. 
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Pratap‘s words.u Sri Ramakrishna’s 
patience with him, as he tried to give Pratap 
comfort and happiness, defies description. 
With all his intelligence. Pratap could 
hardly appreciate the saint’s compassion 
towards him. Sometimes he appeared to 
the Master as a pest. Sometimes he became 
mellowed in the presence of the Master, 
but the next moment he was his old self 
again. 

Conceited and vituperative, Pratap used 
to uphold controversial and heretical views. 
He would say. ‘What does it matter whether 
an incarnation of God exists or notl’W 
Compassionate as he always was, Sri 
Ramakrishna thought, ‘Why should I blame 
the poor man? How is he to know?’i6 Sri 
Ramakrishna observed sympathetically, 
‘Hazra is not to blame. During the period 
of struggle one should follow the method 
of discrimination... but the state of 
perfection is quite different. After reaching 
God one reaffirms what formerly one 
denied.... After the realization of God, 
He is seen in all beings. But His greater 
manife-slation is in men. Again, among 
men God manifests Himself more clearly 
in those devotees who are sattvic, in those 
who have no desire whatever to enjoy 
“women” and “gold”. Where can a man 
of samadhi rest his mind after coming down 
from the plane of samddhil That is why 
he feels the need of seeking the company 
of pure-hearted devotees, endowed with 
S(dtva and freed from attachment to women 
and gold. How else could such a per-son 
occupy himself in the relative plane of con¬ 
sciousness?*^® Sri Ramakrishna repeatedly 
advised Hazra not to find fault with others. 
One day he told him, ‘Don’t speak ill*of 
anyone. It is Narayana Himself who has 


18* Chandrasekhar Chattopadhyay, Sri Sri Latu 
Maharajer Smriti Katha, Bengali (Calcutta : 
Udbodhan OflBce, 2nd edition), p. 106. 

. 14. Gospel, p. 175. 

Gospel, p. 168. 

IB. Gospel, p. 264, 


assumed all these forms.’ But Pratap did 
not pay heed to the advice. 

Pratap was inconsistent, often reversing 
his own stand; but then, he had to evolve * 
his own understanding like others, and he 
was allowed to correct his wrong notions 
under the loving care of Sri Ramakrishna. 
The adept Master assured Pratap on 
September 19, 1884, ‘What you are doing 
is right in principle, but ithe application 
is not correct. Don’t find fault with anyone, 
not even with an insect. As you pray to 
God for devotion, .so also pray that you 
may not find fault with anyone.’ Pratap, 
however, was perhaps not serious enough 
to lake such advice. Though he would 
openly declare, ‘The world is unreal, like 
a dream,’ he had a penchant for money, 
material things and people’s attention. Such 
lack of sincerity was no doubt the biggest 
stumbling block to his spiritual progress. 
And he was fond of arguing. Sri Raraa- 
krishna sometimes pointed him out as an 
example of barren argumentation, as when 
he said: ‘Hazra used to practise much japa 
and austerity here. But in the country he 
has his wife, children and land. Therefore, 
along with his spiritual disciplines he 
carried on the business of a broker. Such 
people cannot be true to their w'ord. One 
moment they say they will give up fish, 
but next moment they break their vow.’^’ 

The shrewd Pratap was perspicacious 
enough to draw the attention of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s well-to-do devotees and tell them 
his high-sounding religious views. He even 
succeeded in endearing himself to some of 
the devotees, including the brilliant 
Narendra. Simultaneously he could alienate 
■himself from the rest of the devotees for he 
was, in fact,, outstanding for his preten¬ 
tiousness and idiosyncracies. Many pooh- 
poohed him for the contradiction between 
hi.s words and conduct. 

Thinking too highly of himself, Pratap 


17. Gospel, p. 352. 
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was always hypercritical of others, parti¬ 
cularly of some of the youths living undei 
Sri Ramakrishna’s care. At times he was 
even mischievous. He tried to distract 
others from their particular spiritual atti¬ 
tude and upset the faith of the young men 
Jiving under the guidance of Sri Rama- 
krishna. To cite a few examples of his 
arrogant views: he held that Totapuri was 
an ordinary manhe spoke slightingly 
of SrT Caitanya as a ‘modern incarnation’;^’^ 
he opined that ‘a man cannot be liberated 
unless he was born in a brahmin’s body’;^® 
he could not be persuaded to believe that 
Brahman and Sakti are one and the same, 
a fundamental teaching of Sri Ramakrishna; 
he addressed pure Atman as ‘T^vara’.^^ 
Nonetheless, in spite of all Hazra’s limi¬ 
tations, Sri Ramakrishna lent him his love 
and sympathy so that Pratap could advance 
in his journey towards the Divine. Sri 
Ramakrishna advised him in 1884, ‘What 
will you achieve by mere study of scrip¬ 
tures? ... Gather all information and then 
plunge in. Suppose a pot has dropped in a 
certain part of a lake. Locate the spot and 

dive there_After the realization of God, 

how far below lie the Vedas, the Vedanta, 
the Purana, the Tantra ! ... I had all the 
experiences that one should have, according 
to the scriptures, after one’s direct per¬ 
ception of God,... I would see God in 
meditation, in the state of samadhi, and I 
would sec the same God when my mind 
came back to the world. When looking at 
this side of the mirror I would see Him 
alone, and when looking on the reverse side, 
1 saw the same God.’22 Sri Ramakrishna 
used to push men up from the point where 
they actually stood. Kind and benevolent 
as he was, he assuaged Pratap’s sorrow by 
once allowing him to massage his feet— 


18* Gospel, p. 298. 
t9» Gospel, p. 554. 

20- Gospel, p. 555. 

21- , Gospel, p. 623. 
28* Gospel, p. 505. 


a privilege given to a rare few— for he 
had noticed that his earlier refusal had hurt 
Pratap greatly.23 

Unlike the myriad contortions in Pratap’s 
psyche which deserved only a mild sneer, 
there was one area which cried out for 
severe castigation. Annoyed at Pratap’s 
interference in the training of the young 
aspirants, Sri Ramakrishna one day prayed 
to the Divine Mother, ‘O Mother ! Hazra 
is trying to upset the views ^of this place. 
Either give him right understanding or 
take him away from here.’^^ Sri 
Ramakrishna was fed up with him and was 
no longer willing to argue and quarrel with 
him to straighten out his ideas. Deeply 
concerned as he was with the young men 
growing under his loving care, he sheltered 
them from all alien thoughts and deeds like 
an aggressive mother-bird brooding over 
her chicks. But his infinite compassion 
could never be kept long in check. He once 
said to Mahimacharan, ‘Now and then he 
[ Pratap ] teaches me a lesson. Sometimes 
I scold him when he argues too much. 
Later, when I am lying in bed inside the 
nVosquito curtain, I feel unhappy at the 
idea of having offended him. So I leave 
the bed, go to Hazra, and salute him. Then 
I feel peace of mind.’ Sri Ramakrishna 
gave him a long rope, but unfortunately 
Pratap misused it. His egotism, instead of 
being checked, got inflated all the more. 
He became quite incorrigible and was 
sometimes an out-and-out nuisance. Upset 
by Pratap’s conduct, Sri Ramakrishna com¬ 
plained to the Divine Mother, ‘Mother, see 
what a fix I am in ! Hazra scolds me be- 
cause I worry about those young men.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna one day prayed to the 
Divine Mother, ‘O Mother, if Hazra is a 
hypocrite, then please remove him from 
here.’ Later on he told Pratap of his 
prayer. After a few days Hazra laughed 


23. iMtu Maharajer Smriti Katha, p. 107. 
Gospel, p. 529. 
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at hiiri saying. ‘You see, I am still here.’ 
But strangely enough, he soon had to go 
away from Dakshineswar.^s with the 
irritant gone, Sri Ramakrishna had some 
respite and could guide the young aspirants 
without interference. Yet Hazra wasn’t 
gone forever, for we find him at the Cossi* 
pore Garden in the last week of December 
1885. 

In spite of a false sense of spiritual 
growth which induced complacency in 
Pratap, Sri Ramakrishna’s spiritual great* 
ness Was so palpable that it impressed it¬ 
self even on Hazra’s mind at times. One 
day he told Sri Ramakrishna in the presence 
of Mahimacharan, ‘You, sir, are incompar¬ 
able, You have no peer in the world. 
Therefore nobody understands you.’^s We 
find him also making salutations to Sri 
Ramakrishna, acknowledging his guardian- 
-ship and seeking his proicction. A mood so 
congenial for spicitual development, how¬ 
ever, never persisted in him for long, though 
we find him remaining near Sri Rama¬ 
krishna wherever the latter went. 

On January 1, 1886, at the Cossipore 

Garden, Sri Ramakrishna was overwhelmed 
by the urge of divine grace, blessing Girish 
Chandra Ghosh and many others among 
the thirty-two devotees present, exclaiming, 
‘What more need I tell you? Be illumined!’ 
Those blessed persons felt that Sri Rama¬ 
krishna had for the first time revealed him¬ 
self directly as a divine incarnation. Pratap 
was absent when this happened. On his 
return in the evening he heard all about 
the wonderful grace showered by Sri Rama¬ 
krishna. Full of remorse he went to 
Narendranath, who had coined the 
humorous name ‘Thousand-a’ the en¬ 
lightened one. for him.^ Narendranath. 

2S. Gospel, p. 744. 

*. Gospel, p. 623. 

27* In Bengali, Mzar means ‘thousand’; so 
■Hsyrit’ becomes ‘H&zar-a’. See Mahendranath 
Dutta, Srimat Vivekananda Swamljlr Jibaner 
Ohatanabali, Bengali (Calcutta : Mahendra Pub- 
Committee, 3rd edition), voL I, p, 141. 


specially sympathetic and friendly with 
‘Thousand-a’, came to his rescue and took 
him to Sri Ramakrishna who was lying 
.seriously ill. Despite Narendranath’s per¬ 
sistent request, Sri Ramakrishna refused to 
grant any special grace to Pratap just then, 
for he knew that such grace would be too 
much for Pratap to stand. The kind- 
hearled Master, however, took a very sym¬ 
pathetic view and assured Pratap of en¬ 
lightenment befortj the ]after’.s physical 
death. Poor Pratap could not believe it, 
perhaps, for only five days later he fasted 
for the whole day and caught hold of the 
Master’s feet, begging him for his special 
grace. Only with great difficulty could he 
be made to spare Sri Ramakrishna.^® But 
now Pratap felt that his enlightenment was 
assured, and he was happy. 

Sometime thereafter, he left for home. 
His eldest son Yatindranath had come to 
Calcutta and persuaded his father to 
accompany him to their native village. He 
returned home but tried to lead a life 
bereft of worldlioess. Apparently he could 
not reconcile himself to the worldly life 
even though be felt a keen urge for it. He 
lived in the parlour of his house for quite 
some day.s and then returned to Dakshines- 
war. After the pa.ssing away of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna, his egotism swelled up further. It 
reached its apotheosis when he had the 
effrontery to a.sk Saradaprasanna (later 
Swami Trigunatitananda), ‘What do you 
think of me?* Latu Maharaj later 
reminisced, ‘Following Sri Ramakrishna’s 
passing away Pratap developed the idea that 
he was a great incarnation of God ; he was 
greater than Sri Ramakrishna hirasclf.’2s 

Even so, some serious change did 
come over him. He was able to stem the 
tide of hypercriticism to a certain extent, 
though he could not easily straighten all the 


2». Udbodban 76 (Agrahayati. 1381 B.S.) : 

528-29. 

28. Laiu Maharajer Smritl Katha, p. 107. 
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many twists and turns in his crooked 
character. He went home and lived there, 
begetting another son, named Saratobandra, 
and a daughter. A recent search in the 
locality revealed that few of his descend* 
ants survived. The present head of the 
Hazra family is one Chandi Hazra^ forty- 
eight, a descendant of Pratap’s first cousin 
Yatindranath. 

Though outwardly Pratap did not admit 
that Sri Ramakrishha was anything more 
than a holy man, he gradually developed 
dependence and finally took refuge in him. 
We learn from the memoirs of Mahendra- 
nath Dutta that Pratap used to spend much 
of his later days with Iswarchandra 
Mukherjec, a great devotee of Sri Rama- 
kiisbna at Mechuabazar Street, Calcutta. 
In 1894 when Sri Ramakrishna’s birthday 
was celebrated at Dakshineswar, Pratap 
took his seat on a carpet spread on the 
northeast verandah of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
room. He told his beads throughout the 
day. No doubt he was an adept in japa.^ 

And the last days of his life presented a 
dramatic picture of the transformation he 
had already undergone. In the month of 
Chaitra 1306 b.s. (March-April 1901), he 
was in his native village. For three days 
he suffered from slight fever; a village 
doctor attended to him. One evening Pratap 
asked his wife to request the villagers to 
visit his home next morning, for he was 
going to die at about 9 a.m. Accustomed 
to such high-sounding pronouncements, she 
didn’t pay heed to his words. Next morn¬ 
ing, however, he persuaded her to go to 
the villagers. Some laughed to hear it, and 
some again came to see the fun. 

At about 8-30 a.m. people found him 
telling beads as was his wont, but some 
noticed a change in him; his face was lit 
up. Pratap seemed delighted and loudly 
said> ‘Welcome ! Most welcome ! Here 
comes Thakur ! Alter such a long time 

30. Jibaner Ghatanabali, p. 107. . ,* 


Thakur has kindly remembered me ! * He 
asked his wife to spread a carpet for Sri 
Ramakrishna. After some coaxing she 
reluctantly obliged him. Pratap said, 
‘Thakur ! You may kindly take your seat 
and wait for me till I breathe my last.’ 
Again Pratap devoted himself to telling his 
beads. Soon thereafter he exclaimed, ‘Wel¬ 
come ! Ramdada! Here is Ramdada I 
How fortunate I am !’ His wife obeyed 
his request to spread another seat and he 
requested this invisible guest also to take 
his seat and wait. Again he concentrated 
his mind on japa. Suddenly he shouted 
joyously, ‘Welcome ! Most welcome ! Here 
is Yogin Maharaj ! Oh ! what a joyous 
day! ’ Pratap made a similar request to 
Swami Yogananda too. Then with folded 
hands he addressed Sri Rapiakrishna, ‘Since 
you have been so kind to me, please do 
me another favour. Please accompany me 
to the tulsi plant where I want to give up 
my body ! ’ With Sri Ramakrishna’s con¬ 
sent Pratap asked his wife to spread the 
carpets near the tulsi plant in the court¬ 
yard. He asked her to spread his bed there 
too. Then going to the tulsi plant, he re¬ 
quested the three visitors, unseen by others, 
to take their seats. He lay down on the 
bed and began telling, his heads again. 
His face was beaming with joy. But doubt 
dies hard : everyone thought this was just 
some more of his usual bombast; they 
believed him only when they heard him 
say ‘Hari’ thrice and breathe his last. They 
were shocked as also amazed. None was 
prepared for such a turn of events.si Hazra 
was sixty-two to sixtry-three years of age.® 
Swami Adbhutananda observed that it was 
{Continued on page 230) 


31. Tattvamaniari 7 (no. 9) : 214-16. 

33,. Subodh Chandra De, Sri Ramakrishna, 
Bengali (1334 B.S.), p. 276. According to M, Pratap 
Chandra Hazara passed away in the month of 
BaisSkh 1307 (April-May 1901) when he was 
sixty-three or Mxty-foor years.of age; see 

TitfrvanMn/art 4'(no. 4):. 73. 
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SYMPTOMS OF liSCAPlSM (contd.) 
Non'Ethical Character 

\ 

The most striking of all the symptoms 
of escapism in Vedanta, according to the 
critics, is its non-ethical or amoral charac¬ 
ter,! The more extreme critics not only 
levy the charge of indifference to morality, 
but active encouragement of immorality.^ 
They refuse to admit the presence of any 
moral virtues whatsoever. However, since 
the Smrtis, Puranas and Itihasas are so full 
of mention of virtues, cardinal and non¬ 
cardinal, these are interpreted in the light 
of asceticism, ritualism, superstition or 
mythology, and, thus, dismissed. The 
altruism of the highly prized virtues of 
•hospitality, forgiveness, truth, purity, com¬ 
passion, is sought to bte neutralize4,.i>y dis¬ 
covering an illogical, antisocial, defective 
character in .the conduct enjoined and 
practised.® 

Critics find it particularly hard to recon¬ 
cile themselves to the supposed absence of 


!'• Paul Deusseik, The Philosophy of the 
UparUfods, pp. 361-62. 

Cf. N. N. S. Gore, A Raiiotud Refutation 
of Hindu Philosophical Systems, p. 278; also 
p. A. Jacob, Manual of Hindu Rantheism, p. 122. 

3. E. W. Hoi^ins, Ethics of India, pp. x-w. 
^ves a nunmary of J. MadlCefizie's critidsms. 

4 


social and cultural ethics in Vedanta. 
Paradoxically, Hinduism which is charac¬ 
terized as a social system (represented by 
dkarma) is said to allow little place for 
society In its theory and practice of 
philosophy. The highest goal is salvation 
pure and simple, and to this goal the world 
and its duties are incidental, not essential. 
Dharma has reference only to the individ¬ 
ual’s own perfection (dtmasiddhi )there is 
no recognition of social duties: that is, 
humanitarian moral ideals are not present 
in any positive sense, but only the’ virtues 
of passive and negative tolerance.4 Non¬ 
social self-sufficiency is the keynote of the 
law of karma which prevents development 
of the idea of suffering for the sake of others 
and makes positive moral aid to others self- 
contradictory. Self-rule, svardjya, alone 
supplies the principle of moral conduct; 
neither society nor state nor evefl God can 
supply the rule. The zeal is for self-improve¬ 
ment without reference to society. Each is 
to be a lamp unto himself. 


*• Cf. Rudolf Otto, India’s Religion of Grace 
and Christianity Compared and Contrasted, p. 84. 
The negative form of the golden rule is found in 
YSiRavalkya Samhita, 2.65 : 

»r Eft anwtf:, 

but not the active (positive) form of command to 
love oneV neighbour. 
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In the moral discipline for moksa the bias 
is towards service of God and not towards 
service of man. Vedanta in its non* 
dualistic phase leaves out altogether the 
relation of man to man and makes the 
religious relation consist only between the 
individual soul and God; identity with the 
Divine is achieved in a solitary state and 
not in society. And even theistic Vedanta, 
while admitting the soul’s membership in 
a fellowship of devotees and sharing of 
mutual joys and sorrows, does not insist 
upon the world of human relations as a 
necessary corollary of the service of God. 
Theistic service is merely submission to the 
will of God, independence from a world of 
human relations in which one might per¬ 
form works of charity and love. It pro¬ 
vides only for religious virtues and activities. 
Hence Vedanta fails to provide for a 
philosophy of society on moral lines and 
leaves tradition as the only guide in these 
matters. Such lack of socio-moral activities 
is a sure symptom of denial of life and 
world.5 

The critics discover that the goal and 
scope of ascetic discipline allow no scope for 
individuality. In Advaita the very recogni¬ 
tion of an individual soul is a logical incon¬ 
sistency. a concession made to the empirical 
and temporary state of being; and Saihkara 
formally denies the existence of an individual 
soul® or depreciates it.'^ This approach 
results in a complete devaluation of per¬ 
sonality,® The chief problem of Vedanta 
being the disjunction of the phenomenal self 
from the transcendental, it aims to remove 
this separation by rejection of phenomenality 
albj^ether. Search for reality does not take 

S» Albert Schweitzer, Indian Its 

Development, p 243. I 

s. See Samkara Bh&$ya on Brahma 1.1.19; 
1.4.22. 

See ibid., 2.3.50 : ujOdhis of the Self are 
neutral 

8* Cf. Alfred Lyall, Asiatic Studies. II, p. 86, 
where be quotes Vamadeva Sastri. 


place through self-development apd self- 
expression or through one’s contribution to 
the world, but through the obliteration of the 
obstacles and allurements of self.® There is 
not only the attempt to rise above selfishness 
but even to rise above self; the two are con¬ 
fused and equally condemned. 

The destruction of individuality is effected 
by suppression of all desires and volitions. 
While most people struggle for satisfaction 
of desires to a certain point, the Indian mind 
finds little zest in the struggle and looks only 
to the ending of alt desires. No possible 
worth is recognized in desires, and the blame 
is put on the faculty itself, as well as on its 
working.!® Any desire, however good, is tied 
up with the separative ego; therefore, the 
ideal man is the akamyaman (desireless 
one).!'! Through yoga and sannyasa the 
twin evils of desire and plurality-conscious¬ 
ness are suppressed, after which all action 
ceases to affect the man.*® This is objected 
to by the critic on the ground of psychologi¬ 
cal impossibility, since all natural motive, 
meaning, and material content have been 
removed, as well as on the ground of its 
being a worthless and sterile ideal likely to 
produce nothing but hardness of heart. The 
attempt of the Gita to reinstate the ideal of 
perfect action through devotion to God and 
discharge of one’s .social duties is a mere 
rationalization to hide the non-ethical and 
world-negating principle. 

Critics take most serious exception to the 
supermoralism of Vedanta : its tendency to 
transcend empirical moral distinctions and 
standards. Vedanta not only holds thq way 
to salvation to be open but also posits 
the attainment of the goal as an actual 
experience. Critics find that the only use 

»• Cf. Archibald Edward Gough. The Philos¬ 
ophy of the Upanisads, p.' 11. 

!e( (See BfhadSratfyaka Upantfad, 4.4.33 ; 

Chandogya Upanifod, 8.1.1-6. 

11'. See Bfhadib'tttyyaka Upatusad, 3.5; 4.4.22; 
Taitiiriya Upanipad, 2.4; Katha Upaidfad, 4.5. 

Chdndogya Vpahifod, 4.14. 
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of the ideal of perfect freedom in life 
ijivanmukti) is that it gives a sort of ‘moral 
holiday*, because such a being is consciously 
released from the call of duty in this world. 
The liberated man is a law unto himself, he 
has no more religious duties, or even moral 
and social duties; he has crossed sin by 
achieving identity with the Atman; his 
limitations are ended.t^ At the final state of 
attainment the ethical progress achieved by 
karmic ascent is simply left behind. Perfec¬ 
tion being a higher concept than good, the 
highest state is opposed to the ethical state, 
according to the critics ; and it is dangerous 
to hold the principle that one who has 
realized reality cannot sin. Vedanta does 
not guard against the morally disastrous 
effects of this, for if past and future good and 
evil have no effect on th? saint, they can be 
practised without effect; so the danger of 
antinomian conduct is no; averted by the 
ideal of dvmdvatltaM If there is no incite¬ 
ment to evil, neither is there any to 
the good, nor is it possible for the en¬ 
lightened man to do good since he has 
risen above all desires and motives. The 
highest state does not give support to 
morality, it does not bear any fruit in the 
conduct of life. If such a transcendental 
ethics is the determinant of the morality of 
every man, then this is no better than 
immorality. 

CAUSES OF ESCAPISM 

The above symptoms taken together 
constitute what is generally regarded as the 
escapist nature of Vedanta philosophy. 
The critics are not slow in discovering the 
causes of these ‘undesirable’ traits. We will 


•ip* See BfhadHraifyaka Upanifod, 4.4.22-23; 
Taiitinya Upanifod, 2.5-9; ChSndogya Upanlfod, 
1.2.8 *, 4.14.3; Kena Upanifod. 34; Mu^aka 
Upanifod, 3.2.9 ; Prasm Upanijad, 5.5; Maitri 
Upatufod, 6.8. 

W. See Kamitaki Upanifod, 3.1; Ch&ndogya 
Upanifod, 7.12.3; Bthadiranyaka Ifpflnijiarf, 4.4.23. 


consider only the more theoretical or 
philosophical causes adduced Ijy them. 

Intellectualism 

Many critics object to what they call the 
‘intellectualist* character of Vedanta. All 
Indian philosophies, they say, have a com¬ 
mon presupposition, almost amounting to 
a dogma, that knowledge is the single 
absolute means to the highest perfection. 
This is not knowledge of the things of the 
world or even of nature or social life, but a 
philosophical gnosis by which the essence 
of the world is realized. From this intellec¬ 
tualism certain consequences follow in the 
outlook and conduct of the people. 

Vcdantic intellectualism operates in a 
peculiar form, divorced from conation, 
though allowing for play of affective 
elements. 15 The error of intellectualism 
lies in its belief that the reality of the sub¬ 
jective and objective world is to be sought 
in conscious thought alone.*® The extreme 
form of such a belief is seen in non- 
dualistic Vedanta, which finds its only 
indubitable certainty in affirming the sole 
reality of the consciousness of the philosophi¬ 
cal subject, after the elimination of all 
internal and external, adventitious and 
changeable elements during the philosophiz¬ 
ing process. 

Nondualistic Vedanta advances the 
postulate of two kinds of knowledge. The 
lower contains all ordinary experiences, but 
it stops short of the Absolute, while in the 
higher knowledge the unity of reality is so 
firmly established that it is not knowledge 
in any ordinary sense. It may be allowed 
that the standpoint of philosophy is different 
from the purely common-sense or even 
scientific standpoint, but Vedanta provides 


16 . Cf. The Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, vol. 9, p. 812. 

K>. Cf. Paul Deussen, The Philosophy of the 
Upanifods, pp. 132, 134. 
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for no meeting point of the two, which are 
found «to be absolutely separate in their 
aims, beliefs and functions.i't The weak* 
ness of Vedantic intellectuaiism is that it 
cannot relate the two and dictates a total 
annihilation of the lower sphere instead of 
its sublimation in the higher.ta This method 
is wasteful and negative since, by it, con¬ 
clusions of the intellect at the lower level 
are not preserved or fulfilled in the higher 
intuition, but merely cancelled. Were the 
negation of the lower to imply that inad¬ 
equate teaching may lead to more adequate, 
there would be scope for further intellectual 
effort: but if the total falsity of the lower 
'is averred, it cannot lead to anything, and 
the impossibility of certainty in that sphere 
means that the intellect must lose heart. 
Intellectuaiism ends in pessimism as it 
becomes conscious of its own limits. The 
mind is completely shut up to itself and 
the goat is to know the self undisturbed by 
knowledge of the outside world.^s The 
abstract method results in utter neglect and 
lack of interest in outside facts. 

Vedantic intellectuaiism leads, perforce, 
to an abstract, agnostic view of reality. 
Finding all categories insufficient, non- 
dualistic Vedanta denies all these to reality, 
and at the same time the idea of bare unity 
and simplicity so fascinates the mind that 
any breach of that unity in the Absolute is 
regarded as a degradation of it. On the 
principle that *all determination is negation' 
the conclusion of the unknowability of 
reality follows, since it is not knowable in 
terms of any empirical category. Due to its 
abstracting proc^ure. Vedanta reaches the 
conclusion of agnosticism; and from this 
abnormal treatment of human nature, 
intellectual hopelessness is bound || result. 

Such intellectuaiism may satj^fy the 

VI‘ S^iMutf^aka Upani$ad, 3.1.10; 3.2. 

W: ;S. Urquhart, The Vedanta and M^ern 
Thought, p. 116. 

Dorothea Jane Stephen, Studies in Early 
Thought, p. 104. 


intellect but is too detached from the 
practical realm of facts. The doctrine of 
the unreality of the lower level of existence 
and knowledge obstructs all attempts to 
grapple with and to surmount its difficulties. 
Vedantic intellectuaiism suggests the method 
of escaping reality and its evils by thinking 
them out of existence, and not by trying 
to solve them by the higher knowledge.^o 

Critics find the Vedantic concentration 
on truth and the consequent neglect of the 
values of goodness and beauty to be 
defective and unsound .21 The conclusion 
that reality cannot be known since the 
world does not depict its nature means that 
man must attain some sort of mystical con¬ 
dition, which has no reference to social life 
and ordinary human concerns. In fact, all 
contact with the world is felt as a disturb¬ 
ance of ecstasy, and the desire to operate 
in or to explain it vanishes. ‘Highest knowl¬ 
edge of self is achieved by two techniques, 
a systematic disparagement of the world 
as illusion or an equally ithofrough-'going 
realization of the sheer materiality of it 
all .’22 The negation of life and world is the 
inevitable consequence, and knowledge is 
prized as a means of escape. 

Intellectuaiism or gnosis taking the mys* 
tical form h4s a further consequence in the 
form of asceticism, which is its essential pre¬ 
requisite. It is not so much a balanced 

f 

asceticism of moderation amidst the sen¬ 
sual pleasures and temptations of life in 
the light of its higher elements, but mere 
‘moral suicide’ due to speculative dogma 
and thoroughly pessimistic in relation to 
the present life .23 Since the world does not 


2<>- Cf. W. S. Urquhart, The Vedanta and 
Modern Thought, p. 248; also W. R. Inge, 
Mysticism in Religion, p. 153. 

Cf. R. E. Ifiune, Thirteen Principal Upaiti- 
fads, p. 30; also M. Winternitz, A History of 
Indian Literature, p. 262. 

22. Heinrich Zimmer, The philosophies of India, 

p. 12. . ■ 

23, J, Sally, Pessit^ism, 46.; 
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wpresem the pure 'truth for which the 
knower is striving^ ^ it has to be overcome' 
altogether. Intellect asserts its sole reality 
by annihilating all other factors of human 
nature through the mental power of medi¬ 
tation. The path of knowledge and the 
dawning of knowledge act as a suppressor 
and quietener of all desires, volitions and 
relations. 

The intellectualist method of Vedanta is 
further aggravated by its individualistic and 
aristocratic bent. It treats of the individual 
instead of the community and preaches a 
salvation only from the individual stand¬ 
point, society being treated only as a means 
to an end. Formation of a ‘redemptive 
aristocracy’ is bound to result, bec^ause 
gnosis is not accessible to everyone,^* The 
highest reality of Advaita has no regard 
for the religious needs of the common man 
but is preserved for a few true philosophers; 
for the majority a* lower level is assigned. 
Theistic Vedanta has a less patronizing 
and exclusive attitude, as it offers a con¬ 
crete reality which may combine both 
metaphysical validity and religious satis¬ 
faction at the highest level. But the critics 
find Vedanta to be essentially exclusive in 
that its highest truth is a jealously guarded 
privilege of the few high-born individuals, 
pos^ssing the very pure, elevated and 
spiritual qualifications for the pursuit eff 
the Vedantic path, which is much beyond 
the reach of the common man .25 Since the 
larger part of humanity is excluded from 
the highest religious goal and must con¬ 
sent to remain in ignorance, this creates a 
(sense of hopelessness and despondency in 
them. While in the best of the privileged 
few there is a chilling of mind and heart 
since they cannot share their blessed state 
with others, in the worst of them there is 

24. Max Weber ct al.. The Religions of India, 
p. 331. 

26. s. Urquhart. the Vedanta and Modern 
Thtfught, p. 73. 


arrogance resulting from conviction in their 
superiority. 

Ais Vedanta puts its whole faith in the 
power of thought, it follows that the basis 
of religion and philosophy in India is meta¬ 
physical, not moral.26 The absolute dis¬ 
regard of conation and the minimal scope 
given to emotion in Vedantic intellectualism 
was bound to have eventually an adverse 
effect in the field of conduct. The corrective 
effect of will and practical action being 
absent, there was nothing to check the exag¬ 
geration of abstract thought in monistic 
Vedanta or to prevent the extreme emotion¬ 
alism of later theistic Vedanta.2? Since 
Vedanta aims at the destruction of the 
empirical and psychical mechanism and 
appeals to nondual consciousness in its 
aspect of pure knower, there is an absence 
of proper morality in it. Bondage is 
described as false thinking and the suffer¬ 
ing consequent upon it, but not wrong will¬ 
ing. Hence liberation is sought in the form 
of new knowledge only, but this is an un¬ 
satisfactory idea unless the effect of that 
knowledge on the will of the knower is 
made clear.^® 

The conception of knowledge as the means 
of moksa is found everywhere in Vedanta: 
and religious ritual, worship and even 
good conduct are no longer required. At 
best, the effort is to be delivered from one’s 
own’s sins and not to aim at overcoming evil 
and sin in society at large. Knowledge does 
ovecome evil.^s but critical thought is turned 
upon morality to prove its non-validity 
for those who have reached 'the highest 
knowledge. The conclusion is not that the 
knower becomes virtuous but that ‘knowl- 

Cf, Alfred Lyall, Asiatic Studies, vol. 2, 
pp. 46 and 86, quoting Vamadeva Sastri. 

Cf. The Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics, vol. 9, p. 812. 

Cf. Paul Deussen, The System of the 
Vedanta, p. 177. 

28. See Chdndogya Upanifad, 5.10.9-10; 5.24.3; 
Kausitaki Upanifod, 3.1. 
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edge cancels past sins and permits the 
knower unblushingly to continue in what 
seems to be much evil with impunity.’^o 
Notwithstanding the insistence on good 
conduct in many places, knowledge of a 
doctrine is more powerful to save than 
commission of moral fault is powerful to 
dcstroy3i The search for the Divine in 
intellectualist Vedanta is apart from con- 


30* R. E. Hume, Thirteen Principal Upanifads, 

p. 60. 

31- Dorothea Jane Stephen, Studies in Early 
Indian Thought, p. 106. 


duct and ethics, since the doctrine of 
Atman is continually coming in conflict 
with onr consciousness dC moral distinc¬ 
tions and necessity of choice between good 
and evil, which are seen as mere verbal 
distinctions at the level of partial knowl¬ 
edge. Critics hold that ihe doctrine of 
jnana may not produce evil living, but its 
neglect of morality produces bad results 
on untrained minds.^'^ 

(To be contiriued) 

32. Cf. N. N. S. Gore, Rational Refutation of 
the Hindu Philosophical Systems, p. 276-77. 


{Continued from page 224) 


through the friendly assistance of Narendra- 
nath that a hypocrite and peculiar man like 
Hazra, in spite of all his many shortcom¬ 
ings, was blessed by Sri Ramakrishna. Now 
Sti Ramakrishna’s promise was fulfilled, 
and Hazra was bathed in tranquillity at. the 
time of death. A study of Hazra’s role in 
Sri Ramakrishna’s divine play on earth is 
of great value. His relationship with Sri 
Ramakrishna yielded a wealth of instruc¬ 
tion and inspiration for other sceptics, 
cynics and men who cannot overcome their 
crookedness in spite of themselves. Sri 
Ramakrishna’s treatment of Hazra was a 
vivid illustration of how marvellously he 


could assist a liandicapped aspirant who 
grossly misused his talents, patiently help¬ 
ing him to strengthen his spiritual con¬ 
sciousness and leading him to the shrine of 
eternal joy. 

Wherever Sri Ramakrishna is remem¬ 
bered in the following centuries, there 
Pratap Chandra Hazra will be remembered 
with love and a laugh for the vivid colour 
and lively humour he added to the Rama¬ 
krishna Lila.® 


33. Akshay Kumar Sen, Sri Sri Raipakrislma 
Mahima, Bengali (Calcutta : Udbodhan Office, 
2nd edition), p. 63. 


How They Walked on the Razor’s Edge 


ST. TERESA, BRIDE OF THE SUN 

SWAM I A I M ARUPANANDA 


Sitting high on the barren Castilian 
plateau in central Spain and encircled by 
forbidding medieval walls, the town of 
Avila seemed lo grow up out of the lifeless 
soil. It was said that en Avila, smtos y 
cantos.,"in Avila, saints and stones’-for 
there wasn’t much else immediately visible. 
Saints, because the many churches, monas¬ 
teries and convents bore their names and 
honoured their memory; .stones, because 
the austere-looking town was constructed of 
ihcm. Indeed, it had a foriified appearance, 
and even the gothic cathedral looked more 
likd a fortrc.ss than" a place of worship. 
“Avila of the Knights and Liegemen’ had 
been for centuries a frontline post in the 
struggle of the Chri.stians against the Moors. 
The struggle had ended in 1492 when, after 
eight ceqturies, the Moors had finally been 
driven out from the peninsula; but it had 
left as a legacy a spirit of strength, deter¬ 
mination, fortitude, and a high code of 
honour. 

Don Alon.so de Cepeda held a position 
of respect in this small but proud town. 
Though of Jewi.sh descent, he was a 
Christian and, like many of the Chris* 
tlanized Jews in Spain, he was a moderately 
wealthy man. His first wife passed away 
after giving him three children. In 1509 
he married again, this time the beautiful 
and well-born Dofla Beatriz dc Ahumada. 
And on March 28. 1515, with the first 
glimmers of dawn. Dona Beatriz gave birth 
to her third child. The baby girl was 
given the name Teresa. (It was then the 
custom in Spain that some children take 
the name of their father’s line, and some* 


their mother’s; thus, Teresa became ‘Teresa 
de Ahumada’.) Soon little Teresa became 
her father’s favourite; and indeed, there 
wa.s an irresi.stible charm about her which 
won the hearts of all. 

Her parents were not only very pious, 
but Don Alonso was also devoted to 
learning, his home boasting books on 
religion, philosophy and other subjects. He 
was determined that his children should 
learn to spell at a tender age. and be able 
to read by the age of seven. Thus it was 
that little Teresa was .soon able lo read the 
lives of .saints together with her favourite 
sibling. Rodrigo, the cldci* brother closest 
to her in age. She was fascinated by the 
word ‘eternal’ which appeared over and 
over. ‘It means for ever,’ her mother 
explained. Teresa would indulge her sense 
of the mysterious by repeating again and 
again, ‘for ever-ever-ever, Rodrigo!’ 

As she read the lives of women martyr* 
saints, she would think how easily they had 
purchased heaven: by patiently suffering 
just a short period of torture, these martyrs 
had won the right lo enter heaven, for 
ever and ever! And nothing seemed so 
wonderful to Her childish imagination as 
the glorious life in heaven as described in 
these books. 

‘What if we should go to the land of the 
Moors, Rodrigo, to be martyred? Then wo 
too .should be taken up into heaven to live 
for ever in glory with the angels and saints!’ 
La nifta, ‘the little one’, was not so much 
inspired with the love of God; she was 
enamoured of the thought that she would 
be clothed in golden raiment by the angels. 
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‘It’s not so easy Teresita ! You don’t 
know what a stoning is like!’ 

‘But Rodrigo, it only takes a little deter¬ 
mination. On our way we’ll beg our 
bread, and once we reach the land of the 
Moors they’ll behead us. It’ll all be over 
in a moment. Just remember the rewards 
we’ll get in heaven!’ That settled it, for 
what were Rodrigo’s common aiense and 
age worth when pitted against the persuasive 
powers of la nina? 

At daybreak the six-year-old Teresa and 
her ten-year-old brother sneaked silently 
out of the house, their only provision a 
few pieces of bread tied up in a napkin at 
the end of a stick. First they went to the 
hlermitage of Lazarus and prayed before 
the Virgin Mary’s image for Her blessings. 
Then, totally innocent of geography, they 
passed through the city gates and took the 
road towards Salamanca, thinking that the 
land of the Moors couldn’t be too far. But 
there the truants were met by their Uncle 
Francisco who hurried them home, where 
Doha Bcatriz and the other children were 
in tears as the servants dragged the well 
in an effort to find the missing ones. 

Rodrigo suddenly forgot his pledge to 
die at the hands of the Moors and began 
to fear an imminent spanking. ‘I told you 
we shouldn’t, Teresa ! ’ 

‘O Rodrigo! how could I know?’ 

Foiled in her quest of martyrdom, Teresa 
turned to the hermit-saints. With the help 
of Rodrigo she would build hermitages in 
the garden by piling up stones, but they 
would immediately tumble down again. Or 
she and other little girls would transform 
the courtyard into a convent and play nuns, 
la niha no doubt being the prioress. But 
this sort of play was quite natural for, in 
the Spain of those days, only two doors 
WCTe open to women—marriage with its con- 
. sequent total submission to a husband, 
and the convent. 

Train^ by the example of her com¬ 
passionate father. Teresa would give dny 
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alms. And from her pious mother she 
acquired a love tp go off by herself to , say 
her many daily prayers, especially the rosary. 
Thus all her childhood instincts were 
moulded in purity and religion. 

But as s!he grew a little bigger, la nina 
picked up another liking from her mother. 
The beautiful but frail Doha Beatriz, 
though only in her late twenties, was 
suffering the fate of many wives of that 
period—exhaustion from repeated preg¬ 
nancies; so could she .be blamed for trying 
to And a little relief and entertainment by 
reading the talcs of chivalry? Now as 
Teresa would come to sit alone by her 
mother, Doha Beatriz would still speak to 
her of the saints and the Mother of God; 
but she also began to speak of her favourite 
hero whose glories were related in the 
latest novel she was reading. For Doha 
Beatriz, who lived almost as a recluse these 
days, loved to share with the appreciative 
Teresa all her private enthusiasms. ‘Private’, 
because the austere Don Alonso would not 
have tolerated (he reading of romances in 
his house for a moment; so the submissive 
Doha Beatriz kept her books hidden. 

Teresa was a girl of high spirits, and 
these stories began to catch her imagination. 
Hearing of the love between a knight and 
lady she would ask, ‘And they loved each 
other for ever and ever?’ ‘Yes, for ever,* 
thb well-intentioned mother replied. 

Then, in 1528, at the age of thirty-three. 
Doha Beatriz passed away, leaving behind 
seven sons and two daughters of her own. 
besides the now grown-up childrep of Don 
Alonso’s first wife. She died so peacefully 
that she seemed fb be but sleeping. Her 
will read, *I bequeath my soul to Almighty 
God Who created and redeemed it with His 
precious blood. I bequeath my body to 
the earth from which He formed it...’ 

Teresa found herself alone in a world 
from which her mother had protected her. 
She weht once again to the hermitage of 
Lazarus. kneU before the [nctiue of Mary 
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the Mother of God, and with tears a Mffd 
Her to take the place of her earthly mother. 

Now the thirteen-year-old girl suddenly 
became aware of her natural graces, which 
were considerable. She found that the 
heads of young men turned irresistibly as 
she passed by. and she felt a confusion of 
joy and shame. Had she not been initiated 
into the cbivalric romances, she perhaps 
would have avoided this dangerous pleasure 
of flaunting her beauty. But as it was. she 
was now no longer happy unless she had 
a new novel. The martyrs and hermits of 
her childhood were replaced by Amadis de 
Gaule and other heroic knights. Inspired 
by these new ideals, she began to feel such 
pleasure in hearing people praise her 
beauty that she took great pains with her 
clothes and jewelry, hair and hands. 

Don Alonso had always tried to prevent 
outsiders from entering his home, in order 
to keep his childiren away from impuib 
influences. Only his brother Francisco’s 
childrein were allowed entrance. But 
among these cousins of Teresa, there was 
one girl a little older than her who was so 
frivolous that Dofia Beatriz had tried to 
prevent even her from entering the com¬ 
pound. Now that Dofia Beatriz had passed 
away, no dne was successful in keeping 
this girl out, and soon she became the 
great favourite of Teresa, who was bubbling 
over with the joy and excitement of 
blossoming womanhood. The girl began 
to fritter away Teresa’s time with hw idle 
diatter, and Teresa herself began to 
engage more and more readily in frivolities. 

There was another cousin, a young man 
somewhat older than Teresa, who soon took 
a liking to her. And Teresa was not in¬ 
different to him.^ (At that time cousin- 
marriage was permitted in Spain.) Abetted 
the servants and encouraged by the 
frivolous prl-cousin, their affair developed 
secretly. For la nifia’s part, even in dream 
rite couldn’t do anything diritondiiralfle; 
rite kad a twofold instinct for purity : 


purity of the body and purity of reputittidii. 
She merely loved to be loved. But thouBk 
their relationship never went beyond sweet 
conversation, the danger was always present 
And she fell further and further from the 
good instincts of her childhood. 

Luckily, three months after this affair 
b^an, she was sent to a convent. Her 
elder half-sister Maria had just been 
married, and there was no responsible 
woman left in the hou^ to watch over la 
nifia. Besides, Don Alonso was beginning 
to worry about his sixteen-year-old Tercsita’s 
inventive and fiery spirit; though he could 
believe no evil of this his favourite child, 
he thought it safer to give her care to the 
Augustine convent. Our Lady of Grace. 

Our Lady of Grace, located outside the 
walls of Avila, enjoyed great prestige. Girls 
of well-to-do families were sent there for 
their education, which consisted more in 
the practice of virtue, the deepening of their 
religious faith, and learning to manage a 
home than it did in formal book-learning. 

For the first week there, Teresa was most 
unhappy; not so much from being in a 
convent, but because of wounded honour ; 
she was afraid that others knew of her 
vanity. However, she herself had already 
tired of frivolities ; so after a week she was 
happier than she had been outside. Here 
also she soon became the favourite of all; 
and in the company of these devout nuns, 
the good instincts nurtured in her childhood 
returned to protect and guide her. Still, the 
spirited girl had an intense aversion to the 
idea of becoming a nun herself. 

At home she had become an excellent 
cook, skilled at embroidery, a stunnihjl 
dancer, and had even written a chivalric 
novel which was praised highly all her 
relatives and friends. But here at the con¬ 
vent she found something she could not do; 
weep for God; and she frit jealous to sris 
the nuns doing so. This sense of laric begah 
to act as an add to corrode her inordinatti 
self-satisfriction. 
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There was one very devout nun in charge 
of all the young girls studying at the con¬ 
vent. She even slept with the girls; and 
though strict, she commanded the love of 
them all. This nun. Sister Maria, took a 
special interest in Teresa : perhaps she saw 
something of solid worth in this girl of 
charm and talent. Teresa, her defences 
somewhat weakened now, responded to 
Sister Maria’s affectionate care. She began 
to pray that God show her in what state she 
might serve Him best, though at the same 
time she hoped that it wouldn’t be in a con¬ 
vent ! Didn’t people in Avila say, Teresa 
de Ahumada? She’ll marry whomsoever 
she likes’?—^for she was perfect in every¬ 
way. Yet she disliked the idea of lifelong 
slavery to a husband even more than en¬ 
closure in a convent. For now that she was 
away from iher cousins, she found that 
human love was not Tor ever and ever’ after 
all. Thus this pretty and charming young 
girl found herself trapped. The hand of 
Time was pushing her forward towards only 
two doors, both of which looked forbidding; 
imprisonment in a convent, and slavery to 
a husband. 

Gradually *ther resistance was further 
weakened, so that after passing over a year 
at the convent, she was reconciled some¬ 
what to becoming a nun. These Augustin- 
ians, however, frightened her with their 
austere way of life; so she decided that if 
she finally did enter a convent, it would be 
the Carmelite Convent of the Incarnation 
outside Avila, where a close friend now 
lived and where the life was a bit more 
acconunodating. 

While she was still vacillating between 
the possibilities of marriage and the nun’s 
veil, hhe fell ill and was taken home by her 
father. After recovering somewhat, she was 
sent ifoir recuperation in her older sister 
Maria’s in the countryside. On her way, 
Teresa stopped at the house of her uncle, 
Doii- Pedirio. a virtuous widower who spent 
his time in the practice of devotions, acts 


of charity and reading good books, and 
whose conversation was about God and the 
vanity of the world. He must have been 
pleased with Teresa, as everyone who ever 
met her was. Perhaps in an effort to give 
a good turn to her youthful enthusiasm, he 
asked her to read to him. Though she 
wasn’t keen to do so, she smiled and took 
from him a big volume—the letters of 
St. Jerome, one of those Christian writers 
who excelled at scaring people out of their 
wits. As she read aloud, she was impressed 
again and again with the message, ‘All is 
vanity, all is nothing, all things pass away.’ 
This thought, which she had vaguely sensed 
in her early childhood, now reverberated 
through her mind and nerves. She was 
also moved by the not-so-noble fear of hell 
which St. Jerome inspired in her. And she 
began to think that, had she died during 
her recent illness, that’s exactly where she 
would have ended up ! This fear of hell 
determined her to force herself into a 
convent. 

After recuperating in the countryside, she 
returned to Avila. Once again she was the 
life of Don Alonso’s home, but within her 
the words still resounded, ‘all is nothing.* 
She told her father that she wanted to take 
the nun’s veil. The pious gentleman was 
shocked. He loved God and the Churdi, 
but must he sacrifice the heart of his heart, 
his beloved Teresa, the very sight of whom 
filled him with joy? No, she must wait 
until after his death, then she could do as 
she pleased. 

Teresa wasn’t the type to be *so easily 
dissuaded. Just as she had once talked the 
older Rodrigo into going with her to seek 
martyrdom, so she now inspired her younger 
brother Antonio with a desire for the 
religious life. Tn the fall of 1536. at the 
age of twenty-one, Teresa set out before 
dawn with the fourteen-year-old Antonio, 
mu(^ as she had left with Rodrigo for the 
land of the Moors. But there was a d^er- 
ence: as she ^lently shut ^he door of tile 
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house behind her, careful not to let anyone 
know what she was about, her heart was 
filled with deepest misery instead of the 
excitement of adventure : as yet she had 
no love for God to subdue her love for 
father and kinsfolk. She was leaving be¬ 
cause she knew she must, and her sense 
of honour was so strong that once she had 
told her father and friends that she had 
decided to do something, nothing could 
turn her back—her reading of the tales of 
chivalry had not been for nothing. But as 
the door shut to, she felt as though all her 
bones were crushed. Qnly 'the innocent 
little Antonio’s presence forced her to pull 
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herself together, for her code of honour 
would not allow any show of weakness in 
front of a younger one. She had made 
Avila’s motto her own : Antes quebrar que 
doblar, to break oneself rather than yield, 
to die rather than give up. 

Antonio escorted her to the Convent of 
the Incarnation, outside the town walls, and 
then proceeded to the Dominican convent to 
become a friar preacher. As the Incarna¬ 
tion doors were bolted behind her. Teresa 
reassured herself that ‘all is nothing*. In¬ 
side, her friend and the other nuns were 
there to greet her. 

{Jo he coniinued) 
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THE AUTHENTIC YOGA: bv P. Y. 
Deshpande. Published by Rider and Company, 
3 Fitzroy Square, London WIP 6JD. 1978. Pp. 
xi +163. £3.75. 

The traditional six systems of Indian philosophy 
are often classed into three pairs—Nyaya and 
Vaisesika, Sankhya and Yoga, Purva Mimamsa 
and Uttara Mimamsa or Vedanta—the first pair 
being material, the second psychological, and the 
third metaphysical. Of these six systems, Sankhya 
and Yoga have often been so closely identified 
that they seem to be two poles of one system, 
Sankhya being the philosophy and Yoga the 
practice. In fact. Yoga, is almost never referred 
to as a Darsana or philosophy; it is usually 
considered to be a system of practical mysticism 
based on Sankhya Darsana, though a few ‘minor’ 
differences are normally pointed out. Fof'ekample, 
contrary to Sankhya, Yoga postulates the exist¬ 
ence of a kind of Iswara; and Yoga lays emphasis 
on dhyana whereas Sankhya emphasizes vicara 
or discrimination. 

The Authentic Yoga, however, challenges this 
hoary association of Sankhya with Yoga. The 
author says that not even the venerable Vyasa, 
in his commentary on the Yoga-Sutras of Patan- 
jali, has answered the question, ‘What is Yoga?* 
But, he continues, the answer is indicated in the 
very title of Patanjali’s work : Yoga Darsana. 
Nowhere in the Sutras does Patanjali mention 


‘Sankhya’ or any other Darsana; and shared 
terms like prakrti and purusa, claims the author, 
have different meanings in the two systems. 
Because no one has treated Patanjala Yoga as 
an independent Darsana, the system has never 
received the attention it deserves. The author 
offers this new book as a remedy. 

Deshpande says the word ‘authentic’ used in 
the title is not intended to be provocative. It is 
used to ‘indicate the astounding originality of 
Patanjali’s approach to Reality, which carries with 
it the perfume of existential authenticity. ’ And 
original lis Deshpande’s approach to Patanjali. 
He gives us no direct clue as to external influ-, 
enccs on his own thought. From the ‘central 
importance he gives to ideas like l*choiccIess 
awareness’ and cultural ‘conditioning’, however, 
he appears to have imbibed some of the thought 
of ]. Krishnamurti, who has given a certain 
popularity to these terms. 

It is generally said that the first four Sutras 
contain the whole essence of Patanjali’s spiritual 
IvisioOi, and! that for the uttama’odhlhiri or 
aspirant of the highest competence, these four 
Sutras give sufficient understanding for liberation. 
The rest of the Sutras are only explication for 
aspirants of lower competence. Similarly, Desh- 
pande’s view of Yoga can be comprehended by a 
close study of his commentary on the first four 
Sutras. For our purposes here, however, it will 
suffice to examine his interpretation of the second 
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Sutra (yogas-dtta’vrtthrufodha), in which Patan* 
jali defines Yosa. For there we will catch hold 
of the whole trend of Deshpande's thought 
His translation of this Sutra is ; 'Yoga is that 
state of being in which the ideational choice¬ 
making movement of the mind slows down and 
comM to a stop.’ This requires a bit of explana* 
tion. 

As the author says, there are no 'alternatives’ 
or ‘choices’ in the factual situation presented to 
the mind in experience, but only ‘facts’. The 
mind, however, being shown these facts, refers 
them back to buil^-in likes and dislikes which are 
structured by past experiences of pleasure and pain. 
Thus it chooses those ‘facts’ which promise 
pleasure and avoids those which suggest pain. 
So deeply has this process become ingrained in 
us, that instead of seeing facts we sec only 
choices; and we can’t imagine any freedom other 
than the freedom to choose. Yoga, however, 
shows us the only authentic freedom—freedom 
from choosing. According to the author, this 
Yogic freedom can’t be effected by wilful control 
or suppression, for such egocentric control is just 
another form of exercising the same old false 
freedom—that of choosing. The only escape is 
to cease from choosing, rest in ‘choiceless aware¬ 
ness', wait and watch the mind come to an in¬ 
evitable stop. Then man is established in his 
true existential identity; that is, the existential 
is no longer degraded by the choosing mind into 
the ideational, and at long last man finds him¬ 
self ‘alone’ as a pure seeing entity. This is the 
state of Kaivalya or Aloneness. 

Such, in brief, is the ‘authentic yoga’ according 
to Deshpande, Naturally, the book is more 
philosophical than practical, since one of Desh- 
pande’s main reasons for writing it was to give 
Yoga the status of an independent Darsana. But 
all of us are not so dissatisfied with tradition as 
Deshrpande seems to be. The ancient tradition 
carried on by such commentators as Vyasa and 
Bhoja can certainly stand some rethinking and 
updating in the light of modem thought and 
modem needs; but it can hardly be relegated to 
oblivion in favour of choiceless awareness. Yet, 
just as two eyes set at a small distance from 
each other are necessary for seeing objects in 
perspective, so this new and original intwpreta- 
tion can help even traditionalists to understand 
Pgtanjali better. 

The book is well written and well woirth stody- 
ing. Some of the insights are paitioilarly 
illuminating, such as the discussions on Pranayama 
and Kriya Yoga. Another valuable aspect of 
the book is its general plan: the Sutraa are 


divided not only into the four traditional ’Fadas’' 
or chapters, but these Padas are subdivided into 
groups of related Sutras—usually from four to 
eight under a topic heading. Under each topic 
the Sutras are first given in transliterated Sanskrit, 
followed by a translation which is sufficiently 
expanded to give a lucid meaning in English. 
And below the group,of Sutras, an extensive 
commentary is given in which the meaning of 
each Sutra is discussed within the context of the 
topic. The beauty of this arrangement is that it 
enables one to see the logical connection between 
the Sutras and between the groups of Sutras; and 
the development of thought through the four 
Padas stands revealed. 

As very few in the world know Sanskrit, this 
new translation and interpretation is particularly 
valuable. Though the book is controversial, no 
lone can come away from reading it wiUiout 
many ideas and a mind creatively unsettled from 
its accustomed ruts. 

SWAMi Atmarupananda 
j ^ Mayavati 

SANKARA’S CONCEPT OF GOD : by 
P. Krishna Mohan. Published by Nelamutala 
Publishers, Mulapet, P.O. Nellore (A.P.) 524003. 
1978 (2nd edition). Pp. 131. Rs. 15/-. 

Sankara’s Concept of God is an excellent effort ' 
at investigating the deep spiritual personality of 
AeSrya Sqnkara, in the light of his exposition of 
the Upanisads, the BhagavaUd-Gtta and the Brahma- 
Sutras, In the first chapter, the author gives 
a brief historical note on the evolution of Indian 
spiritual thought and describes the chaotic con¬ 
ditions in religion at the close of the sevmth 
century a.d. The official patronage on which 
Buddhism had thrived in India for the early few 
centuries declined with the advent of the Gupta 
period—the Golden Age in Indian history—^but 
spiritual leadership amoi)g^ the Hindus was lack¬ 
ing till AeSrya Sankara came on the scene. The 
doctrine of Advaita, which had its rdots in the 
Vedas and the Upanisads was being developed by 
the Adirya*s predecessors, but it was left for 
AeSrya Sankara to expound it logically and estab¬ 
lish it on a sound footing. 

The author points out the various ideas about 
God and acquaints us with the genoal philosophi¬ 
cal thought contained in the Vedas, Vedanta, 
Buddhism and the early Uieistic lEnduism. 'The 
second chapter ^als with certain biograpffieal 
facts sd)Ottt Sankara and also the cultural back¬ 
ground of Us thought, Alttiougb thb idea of 




wywi wu prevalent in Hindu sodety as an 
integral part of the Ssrama dharma, the author 
believes that Sankara’s inclination and acceptance 
of the holy order of sannyasa was an evidence 
of the impact of 'monastic Buddhism of the pre- 
ce^ng centuries. According to him, there is no 
ewdence of the organized monastic orders of the 
Hindus before Buddlbjstic times*' 

&nlcan could revive and re-establish Hinduism 
in its pristine glory because in his philosophy he 
TOuld bring together varied sects of Hinduism 
into one fold. In this revival he attacked some 
of the rigidities and orthodox practices of 
Hinduism. The author believes that iSankara was 
greatly influenced by Buddhist philosophy and 
at the same time understood darefully where 
Buddhism failed, this knowledge helped him 
in placing Hinduism on a firm footing. 

The author further examines some important 
concepts in the Upanisads and elucidates the con¬ 
cept of Brahman and Atman in the light of the 
Acarya’s exposition. This serves as an essential 
background for understanding Sankara’s concept 
of God, dealt with in the fourth chapter. Accord¬ 
ing to Sankara, the only reality is the Atman 
or the individual self. This individual self is the 
deep consciousness that never leaves us, one with 
the absolute Self, which is present even in dream¬ 
less sleep. But the individual self is associated 
with the ego. It is the ego which is covered with 
ignorance (avidya) and therefore unable to realize 
the absolute Self. 

The author points out the distinction between 
Sankara’s and Berkeley’s views about the external 
world. Berkeley regards the world as unreal 
because its existence depends on one’s percep¬ 
tion. According to Ackrya Sankara, the world 
is unreal in the sense that the fundamental reality 
of the world can be understood only with refer¬ 
ence to the ultimate mystical experience of an 
illumined soul. The author believes that Acirya 
Sankara has room for both Isvam and Nirgupa 
Brahman in his thought. The former is seen in 
the theistic aspect of the Bhagavad'GitS, and the 
latter is similar to the doctrine of void' in 
Buddhism. 

A chapter is added to draw out a comparison 
between Sankara and Spinoza. Here the author 
says that Spinoza appears close to Sankara when 
we draw a parallel between Spinoza’s substance 
and Sankara’s Nirgupa Brahman, and betwe^ 
Spinoza’s Cod and Sankara’s Saguga Brahman. 
The author very skillfully points out the distbe- 
tioh between Sinnoza’s and Ackrya Sankara’s 
thoughts about the, world, God and npnduaUsm. 
book is well oirgafliged Mid aMves as a 


good introthiction to study of Ad^ilta 
philosophy. 

Da. NARENDaANAm B. PATIL, M.A., PK,P, 
Jt, Director of Languages, Bombay 

SWAMl VIVEKANANDA ON UNIVERSAL 
ETHICS AND MORAL CONDUCT. Published 
by Ramakrishna Math, Domalguda, Hyderabad 
500 029. 1979 (first revised edition). Pp. xiii-l-77. 
Rs. 3 / -• 

Swami Vivekananda, the illustrious Patriot- 
Prophet, was, as it were, the embodiment of the 
Soul of India, with his comprehensive, intimate, 
and mature experience and knowledge of^the 
civilizations and cultures of India and the world. 
With a penetrating insight into the personality 
and essential divine nature of man and his goal 
in life, he gave out his thoughtful and founda¬ 
tional ideas for the all-round regeneration of 
India and the elevation of ’man the brute into 
man the God’. His profound ideas contained in 
bis speeches, letters, and writings in India and 
abroad have been compiled into the eight volumes 
constituting his Complete Works. Some of these 
ideas relating to ‘universal ethics and moral con¬ 
duct’, without which no society can progress and 
prosper, either in the secular or in the spiritual 
field, are brought together in this booklet. 

Swami Vivekananda' was one of the greatest 
nation-builders who awakened our nation from 
its deep and long slumber and gave direction 
and purpose to its national life. He exhorted 
us to flood the country with spiritual ideals 
before flooding the land with social and political 
ideas, for thus alone a healthy social, economic, 
and political life could be built up on broad, 
noble foundations free from selfish wranglings 
and conflicts. It was the same age-old poignant 
exhortation which the great Vyasa had made : 
Dharmad arthasca kamasca, sa kimartham na 
sevyate. In his wake a host of other great per¬ 
sons, like Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi, worked 
for the regeneration of India ^ on moral and 
spiritual foundations. 

But, unfortunately, after independence, short¬ 
sighted, Western-oriented, and often selfish poli¬ 
ticians in the name of socialism, secularism, and 
other imported ideologies, set aside or grossly 
neglected the country’s cultural, moral, and 
spiritual values and pursued only economic 
prosperity as an ideal. Further, religious and 
moral instruction was excluded from the educa¬ 
tional curriculum. This resulted in d^eneration 
of character, pursuit of material ends by any 
means, and all-round corruifl;ion. This state of 
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affairs brou^t* JiOtte to the Government of India 
the fact that evfm material prosperity cannot be 
achieved without a' moral foundation and men 
of character. Consequently, some remedial mea* 
sures were thought of to impart moral and 
ethical instruction to students. These scattered 
teachings of Vivekananda, who equated education 
with character^building, man-making, and mani¬ 
festation of the perfection already in man, were 
brought together as a help in this task by Swami 
Ranganathananda at the instance of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. They cover the different theoreti¬ 
cal, practical and ideological aspects of morality 
and ethics in the context of man's development 
and progress towards social and spiritual fulffl- 
meht in a broad, non-sectarian, universal spirit. 
We hope this book will be widely popularized 
among the youth of this country. 

Swami Mukhyananda 
Achurya, Probationers' Training Centre 
Belur Math, W.B. 

CONCENTRATION AND MEDITATION : 
BY Swami Paramananda. Published by Sri Kama- 
krishna Math, 11 Ramakrishna Math Road, 
Madras 600 004. 1979 (lirst Indian edition). Pp. 

130. Rs. 4.50. 

The marvellous developments in science and 
technology over the past few centuries have 
diverted the mind of man to external nature, and 
man has become more and more extrovert and 
machine-bound, especially in the West. The 
religious and spiritual values pertaining to the 
inner life of man have been replaced by 
nfatcrialistic and hedonistic values which cater 
only to his external personality. But man is 
primarily a Spirit dwelling in a body, and the 
goal of life is to realize one's spiritual nature and 
manifest it in day-to-day life by the proper dis¬ 
ciplining and control of the body-mind complex. 
Not only externally has man become slave to the 
machine, but also internally to the psycho¬ 
physical mechanism. Naturally, the Spirit within 
is restless, tindihg no expression *, and man is 
unhappy in spite of all material advancement. 
Life seems to be meaningless and mere boredom, 
for matter can only be a mediun\ which can be 
acted upon: by itself it has no goal or purpose. 
Mian is frustrated and his mind is distracted, 
disintegrating, and wandering aimlessly. ' 

This situation has led some to seek means and 
methods of harmonizing the inner and outer life 


of man. The attentioa of many thinkers and 
sensitive people has been turned to the bi^er 
spiritual values of religion—^as distinguished from 
its dogmas, rituals and other outward expressions 
—and the disciplines inculcated by the different 
religions towards their realization and mental 
integration. In this process the Eastern religions, 
especially Hinduism and Buddhism, have a great 
appeal and attraction; for they have approached 
religion in a scientific spirit of investigation and 
realization of spiritual truths through systematic 
yogic methods of disciplining the mind. As such, 
numerous books, treatises, and translations of 
authoritative texts concerning concentration, 
meditation, mental control, etc., have been 
appearing, especially after Swami Vivekananda’s 
scientific exposition of Raja-Yoga towards the end 
of the last century. 

The book under review is by Swami Param¬ 
ananda, the youngest and brilliant disciple of 
Swami Vivekananda, who went to the U.S.A. in 
1906 and preached Vedanta for thirty-four years, 
till his passing away in 1940 at the age of fifty- 
six. He founded the Ananda Ashrama at La 
Crescenta, California, and the Vedanta Center 
Boston. During this long ministry as a spiritual 
teacher and guide to a large number of followers, 
he wrote several books which are highly popular 
and are well known for their simplicity, insight, 
and profundity. Concentration and Meditation 
is one of them which was originally published by 
the Vedanta Center, now at Cohasset near 
Boston. It is now reprinted by the Ramakrishna 
Math, Madras, for the benefit of the aspirants 
in India, at a cheap price. It treats, in eight 
chapters, of the theoretical and practical aspects 
of concentration and meditation and their goal, 
covering the topics : Key to Concentration; 
Power of Concentration; Aids to Meditation; 
Superconscious Vision; and The Groundwork of 
Thought. The last chapter provides some Practi¬ 
cal Hints. The treatment is non-technical but 
mature, and makes use of the experiences from 
other religious traditions, modern psydtology, 
and the wise sayings of those who attained to 
greatness. 

This is a reliable book, being the product of 
an experienced Vedantic spiritual teadier. The 
printing and get-up are good. 

Swami Mukryananda 
Acharya, PrdbationerY TrUlning Centre 
Belur Math, W.B. 
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CENTRE VEDANTIQUE RAMAKRIsHNA 
77220—Gretz, Prance 
Report for 1979 

The year 1979 was a good period for the 
Centre. The work went well and a noticeable 
increase ih interest was experienced. The num* 
ber of people attending Sunday lectures grew, 
as did the number coming to the Ashrama for 
retreats; and also those asking for instruction 
in meditation. The birthdays of Sri Ramakrishna, 
the Holy Mother, Buddha, Jesus, Sri Krishna, 
St. Francis of Assisi, and Swami Vivekananda, 
as well as Durga Puja, Kali Puja, and Shiva Ratri 
were celebrated. The birthdays of the direct disci¬ 
ples of Sri Ramakrishna were marked by talks 
given by the resident young men of the Centre. 

During the year Swami Ritajananda, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Centre, visited India, the United 
States, Guatemala, the branch in Germany at 
Fulda, and various places in the south of France. 
In January Swami Vidyatmananda gave a talk and 
led a discussion at the Paris' branch of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, held at the church of St. Michael. 

The quarterly magazine Vedanta came out 
regularly. The latest number was sent to about 
500 subscribers, of whom 80 live outside France. 
Beginning in January 1980, Vedanta is publishing 
in three volumes a French translation of The 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna according to M’s own 
English version. This is the first time that the 
Gospel will have appeared in the French language. 

In September the fifth annual catalogue of 
books and religious goods were sent out; it is 
available at the Centre or purchasable by mail. 
The volume of spiritual literature, incense, and 
photographs distributed increases each year. 
The German branch, which is called Vedanta- 
Zentrum Wiesbaden, has published in German 
the condensed Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna tran¬ 
slated by Swami Nikhilananda, The Sermon cn 
the Mount According to Vedanta bySwami 
Prabhavananda, Meditation According to Yoga' 
Vedanta by Swami Siddheswarananda, and a 
booklet on meditation by Swami Ritajananda. 

During the year many improvements were 
made in the Ashrama grounds and physiol 
plant. The Ashrama farm, which feeds the in- 
'mates and the many retreatants who come 
throughout the year was also significantly improved. 

Membership dues continue at 250 francs per 
year. Wi«» membership one receives the quar¬ 
terly review Vidania free. Members are also 
{jermitted to use freely the rental library and to 

r ^tttte in various membrrship activities. In 1979 
nuinbfflr of tictive metobert increased to 168. 


THE VEDANTA SOClCTV OiC ST; LOUJS 
REPmtT FOR April 1978 TO March 1979 

During the four decades of its existence, the 
Vedanta Society' of St. Louis (205 S. Skinker 
Blvd., St. Louis. Missouri 63105, USA) has 
spread its influence far and wide through lectures, 
discussions and interviews, and through the books 
and pamphlets it publishes. Us activities for the 
year arc given in brief below : 

Religious Activities : Regular weekly services 
expounding the basic teachings of Vedanta were 
conducted every Sunday morning at 10-30. 
Tuesday evenings at 8-00 there was a silent 
meditation followed by a talk on the Patanjali 
Yoga Aphorisms. Thursday evenings at 8-00 
there was a class on The Gospel of Sri Ramar 
krishna. Many interested individuals as well as 
groups from educational centres and churches of 
various denominations came to the Society to learn 
about the fundamentals of Vcdantic teaching and 
practice. The Sunday School room was utilised 
regularly for children whose parents were attend¬ 
ing the service, and the Sunday afternoon class 
for young people was held during part of the 
year. 

The birthdays of Sri Shankara, the Buddha, 
Sri Krishna, Sri Chaitanya, Sri Ramakrishna, the 
Holy Mother, and Swamis Vivekananda, Brahm- 
ananda, Shivananda and Premananda were duly 
observed with morning devotions in the shrine; 
during most of the worships a ten-item Puja was 
performed. Several other festivals such as Durga 
Puja, Kali Puja, Easter and Christmas were also 
humbly observed. 

Publication Department : Swami Satprakash- 
ananda’s seventh book was published by the 
Society : Swami Vivekananda's Contribution to 
the Present Age, in 249 pages. It was dis¬ 
tributed gratis to all members and several 
friends of the Society as well as to the head.s of 
ail Vedanta Societies in Europe and America, 
to Belur Math, and to fifty-four centres in India, 
Bangladesh. Mauritius and Fiji. More than 300 
copies of the Swami’s books were distributed to 
university and college libraries as well as to public 
libraries all over the United States. A booklet 
entitled ‘An Introduction to the Works of Swami 
Satprakashananda with a Review of Each’ was 
sent to the printer. 

The Society's library (1,757 books) was well 
utilized by nvembers and friends during the year. 
The small bookshop adjoining the library kept for 
sale Ramakrishna-Vivekananda and Vedanta 
literature^ ai weli as books on other religions. 
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Caste Feud in India 

Among the several dubious distinctions that India has got, the most 
unenviable one is that it is the only civilized country in the world with the 
institution of caste and the social superstition called untouchability. The exist* 
ence of irrational social prejudices side by side with the most rational philosophy 
of Vedanta which speaks about the unity of all souls is one of the several 
paradoxes bedevilling the ethos of this nation. 

Caste is bad enough. But when it oversteps all limits of sanity and takes 
the form of a feud and erupts into frenzied mob violence and carnage, it becomes 
a matter of grave concern to all thinking people. Caste in India is no longer 
a matter of conscience; it is fast becoming a menace to national integrity. The 
recent attacks on Harijans by caste Hindus in some Bihar villages have shown 
how easily caste prejudice can inflame the animal instincts of man and whip up 
mob hysteria. In one case a band of armed men attacked the Harijan village 
of Parasbigha around midnight, set fire to the houses and gunned down the 
fleeing people. In another case, a S00*strong armed mob attacked the Harijan 
quarters of the village Pipra at night and continued arson and slaughter for 
six hours. When it was all over, fourteen people lay dead. The most tragic 
part of the story is that the majority of the dead were women' and children. 
Similar incidents have been reported from some other states in India. 

The Harijans too occasionally hit back, sometimes in self-defence, sometimes 
in revenge. There is nothing strange in this. The well-known contemporary 
psychologist Erik Erikson in his thought-provoking book Identity, Youth and 
Crisis points out: ‘Therapeutic as well as reformist efforts verify the sad truth 
that in any system based on suppression, exclusion and exploitatimi, the sup¬ 
pressed, excluded and exploited unconsciously accept the evil image they are 
made to represent by those who are dominant' (p. S4). And ‘there is ample 
evidence of inferiority leeHngs and of morbid self-hate in minority groups* 
(p. 303). As black militan^^ in the U.S. has proved, whoi a group accepts for 
itself an evil self-image it can easily be motivated to follow the path qf violence. 

Formerly the blame for social injustice used to be laid at the door of ESndu 
religion,' Bnhmanism and priestcraft But the recent incidents had nothing to 
do .with religion. Thou^ the immediate cause that triggered off the trouble is 
said to be dispute over land and wages, the real iraose s^ms to be the resentment 
of ^ land-owning conununity at the rise of the depressed clasps. 

If Hindus do not want to own these neglec^ ch^ren of Hinduism who 
still cling to their religion with paretic tenari^V h should be ireraembered tha 
there are many other social age|i(ri^ ready to alwffb theni. 3 ^ -^ 
attacks on the depressed class^ would be to into the arn^ 

W Narafites and the mi^ 




SANSKRIT WORKS WITH ENOMSH TRANSIATIONS 


By SWAMI MADHAVANANDA 
BRIHADARANYAKA UPANISHAD 
{with Shanlwa’s Commentary) 25.00 

MINOR UPANISHADS 
(Paramahamsa, Atma, Amritabindu, 


Tcjabindu, Sarva, Brahma. 
Anmeyi and Kaivalya) 

2.50 

VIVEKACHUDAMANI OF 

SRI SHANKARACliARYA 

6.00 

VAIRAGYA-SATAKAM ’ 

2.50 

BHASA-PARICCHEDA WITH 
SIDDHANTA-MUKTAVALl 

1000 

By Swami Gambhirananda 



ISHA UPANISHAD (with Shankara’ 
Commentary) 
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2.50 
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2.50 
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MANDUKYA UPANISHAD (with 
Karika of Gaudapada and* 

Shankara’s Commentary) ' 7.j0' 

EIGHT UPANISHADS 
(with Shankara’s Commentary) 

VOL. I (ISHA KENA, KATHA 


& TAITTIRIYA) 13.00 

VOL. 11 (AITAREYA, MUNDAKA, 
MANDUKYA WITH KARIKA 
& PRASHNA) 18.0Q 

BRAHMA-SUTRA-BHASHYA 40.00 

By Swami Swarupancmda 

SRIMAD-BHAOAWAD-GITA 12.0Q 

By Swami Vimuktananda 

APAROKSHANUBHUTI OR 
SELF-REALIZATION 3.00 

By Swami Nikhilanan(k 

i. 
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Ibday East India Pharmaceuticals 
bring quality medicines to milfions 


Way back in 1936, a handfiil of 
frionds—doctqrs, scientists, chemists, 
pharmacists^together realised the 
desperate shortage of quality medi¬ 
cines within easy reach of the 
common man* / >> 

Tqday, they have a wide and 
ever increasing ran g e of medici nes. 


manu&ctured'to conform to the stric¬ 
test standards. Providing high quality 
medicines for the benent of millions 
of our j)eople. Like little Aijun And 
all the others like him.^ 
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THE BANK WITH A HEART 


Come to SYNDICATE BANK 
We are eager to help people 
We aid students for studies^ 
entrepreneurs to set up their own industries ; 

Even you uiay like to have your own house, or 
want to plan your retired life or simply save 
your meney and earn a good interest on it. 

Then, Come to us, we have numerous schemes for you 



Where Your Welfare is our Concern 
(Wholly owned by the Govt, of India) 

HBad Office : ManiFal 576 119. Karnataka State 



MANKIND 

By 

Swami Ranganathananda 


A booklet on human relevance of Vedanta, based on a 
talk given by the author at the Ramakrishna Mission, New 
Delhi on 14 October; 1979 

Fp*x-\‘100 Rs^S.OO 
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RevUed and BnUu'g^ 


The Life of 

SWAMl VIVEKANANDA 

by 

His Eastern and Western Disciples 

Vol. I 

• Incorporates new published/unpublished material from private 
archives 

• Material omitted in the abridged 2nd edition partly restored 

• Dates and versions of Swamiji’s letters taken from photostats of 
originals 

• Number of chapters increased 

• A new chapter on ‘Setting the Indian Work in Motion’ 

• 19 illustrations 

IVith Glossary, Bibliography, and Exhaustive Index 
Pp. 630 5th Edition (Ninth impression) Rs. 39 


Publishers 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

S Dehi Entally Road 
Calcutta 700014 
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SWAMI Chetanananda 
Foreword by 

CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD 

Rs.4.75 

A book bringing Swami Vivekananda in person, as it were, to teach how to 
tj^editate. Reading his printed words, one catches something of the tone of his 
; yOK% and even feels some sense of contact with his power. 

Swami Chetanananda has conveniently divided the contents into “Meditation 
''According to Yoga” and “Meditation According to Vedanta.” 

Publishers 

ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

5, Dehi Entally Road, Calcutta>70()0l4 


KATHA UPANISHAD 

With Text, translation of 
Shankara's Commentary, and Index 

Translated by 

SawAi Gambliiraiianda 




R$; 5.50 


^ia IS the seventh in the series of eight Upaoishads being published. It has 
Ibeen taken in its entirety,—text in Sanskrit, English translation of Shaokaracharya-r 




ppn^entary, and notes—from the well-known Cf/tanlaftodh, in two voluntet, 
;!;|he same author. Similar edition of the Taittiriya Upanishad will foRbw 
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P?' BHARATA ' ^ 

SRIHAD BHAGAYATA MAHAPURANA 

SANSKRIT TEXT 
WITH 

A NEW ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

BY 

SWAMI TAPASYANANDA 


The greatness of Srtmad Bhagavata as the most conspicuous work on 
Bhakti and Jflana, with an appeal to everyman, needs no elaboration. There 
have been some translation of the Text in English, but they are mostly out of 
print, and none available contains the original with translation. So Swami 
Tapasyananda, who has a number of literary works to his credit, has undertaken 
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Arise! Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 


INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 


“Truth is one : sages call It by various namei^’ 
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1. To the ever prosperous {tuvase) Rudra* 
with matted hair (kapardin), the Lord of 
heroes, we offer praises for the welfare of 
all human beings and domestic animals. 
May our village be tree from calamities and 
may the whole world aittain prosperity! 

Ifg-Veda 1.114.1 

2. O Rudra, be gracious (mr(fd) unto 
us and grant us happiness {mayaft). O Lord 
of heroes, we offer salutations to Thee. 
Through your help may we attain the hap* 
piness and blessedness that our ancestor 
Manu obtained through sacrifice. 

^g-Vcda 1.114.2 

3. O Rudra, do not harm old people, 
children, youths or embryos. Harm not our 
fathers, mothers and dear ones. 

ifg-Vcda 1.114,7 


The hymn to Rudra given here from the Iti^Veda is more famous as forming a' part 
of Rudra Prasna of Ytdur-Veda SamhM which is commonly chanted in connection with 
daily devotions and temple rituals. The worship of Rudia, identified with Siva, is as old 
as the worship of VisQU, perhaps older still. 

to Sfiyana gives as many as six etymological meanings for the word Rudra; (<t) One 
who destroys everything in the end, (b) Rut means sorrow fof transmigratory existence): ho 
' who removes {drSvayati) it is Rudra. (c) Rutah means the" Upanisads; he who is attained 
(drUyate) through than is Rudra. (d) Rut means vSk or the Word or knowle^e; he who 
gives trdtiyit to the worsbiroers is Rudra. (e) Rut means darkness (anything that covers); 
he w^o removes it (dr$8ti} is Rudra. (/) Rjud means to wera: he wltp makes othm wt^ 
is Rudra. S&yapa here gives a story from Ttduiiiya Semniia according to adddi Rinfra 
once made the gtkb weep, 

A 
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Meditation is a pilgrimage to the inmost source of encouragement and inspiration, 
shrine of the soul and needs certain pre> In the fourth instalment of is vedanta 
parations. This is the thenie of the second a philosophy of escape Dr. Vinita 
instalment of pilorimaoe to the hours of Wanchoo continues her profound study of 
MEDITATION by Swami Budhananda. the causes and fundamental premises of 

One Of the greatest men India produced escapist thought, 
in recent years. Sri Aurobindo was a unique There is a saying, ‘Philosophy bakes no 
blend of the ancient Vcdic Rsi and the bread.’ To this Existentialism, a modern 
modem philosopher. Among his many con* philosophical movement, answers, ‘Well, 
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WORSHIP AS A SPIRITUAL DISCIPLINE ~II 

(EDITORIAL) 

Worship in the Vedic period culture. During this period so many changes 

took place in the ^eory and practice of 
Worship plays an important part in a worship that the present modes of worship 
spiritual aspirant’s life. It reduces his bear little resemblance to those of the Vedic 
selfishness, gives a .higher direction to his period. 

energies and takes his soul nearer to God. In Vedc times worship was known as 
We have already seen that worship is a ya/da or sacrifice. In order to live well and 
special form of I>Thou relationship ^tween iong> man needed the help of gods. These 
the soul and God. charactmized by ador- gods had to be propitiated by off^g them 
ation, surrender, sacredness and cultt milk, clarified buttCr. cakes, etc. It was at 
Worship in Hinduism has a K>ag history first thought that Hre the mediator or 
going ba<d[ to the very beginniiig of Vedic priest who conveyed the offerii^ to gods. 
^ - In-fhct:r'the,;.,vety'''fii^;;tth^^^^ 

I-See May Editorial. ^ 
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hitdfn) for inaii who could iwt approach the 
gods directly. It was believed that this kind 
of sacrifice secured for the sacrificer 
material prosperity here, and a place in 
heaven hereafter. 

This is the popular understanding of 
Vedic sacrifice and the one propagated by 
Western scholars. Perhaps this view might 
have prevailed even during the Vedic period 
among the unenlightened masses. But 
innumerable passages in the Saihhita and 
Brahmana portions of the Vedas clearly 
indicate that even in those primeval times 
a higher, mystic meaning of yajna was 
known to at least an elite class of enlightened 
sages. In fact it was this mystical inter¬ 
pretation of sacrifice that later on led to 
the development of various contemplative 
techniques called upasanas or vidyas. 

The various changes that took place in 
the interpretation of sacrifice can be traced 
in the Brahmanas (the part of Veda dealing 
with rituals). Even at a very early stage 
the idea of substitution entered sacrifice. It 
came to be believed that material offerings 
(like milk, etc.) were offered as substitutes 
for one’s own self. And it was thought that 
along with the burnt offering, the human 
body of the sacrificer was mystically con¬ 
sumed, and a new divine body prepared to 
serve him in heaven. In some of the 
elaborate fire sacrifices of a later period, a 
human idol made of solid gold was placed 
at the bottom of the fire altar, and over it 
were placed one above the other three per¬ 
forated bricks. The gold man represented 
the divine body and the three perforated 
bricks stood for the three worlds (bhuh, 
bhuvah, rvah) through which the soul had 
to pass on its way to the fourth, the realm 
of immortal life. 

In the meantime, philosophical specula¬ 
tion was going along three lines. One was 
the search for the conimon soiurce of the 
p^er of * all gods« and this kd to the 
regiuEatidn of a supreme, primordial Being 


known as Hira^iya&trbha, ViSvakdrmaH ot 
Prujdpatt The second line of H)eculatioa- 
was about the nature of the world. Lffe 
was found to consist of continually self- 
renewing cycles, and this led to the under¬ 
standing that the world was governed by 
a moral order which constituted a basic 
harmony or rhythm called rtam. The third 
line of speculation was about the nature 
of man. The human personality was found 
to consist of various faculties like the mind, 
the sense-organs, vak (speech), dhl (intu¬ 
ition). Prana (vital air), and behind all these 
stood the Atman supporting and illumining 
them. 

The practical effect of these speculations 
about the nature of God, world and soul 
was the identification of yajna with the 
cosmos. Each individual sacrifice came to 
be looked upon as a miniature replica of 
the vast cosmic phenomena. Just as an 
architect or a ship-builder first makes a 
model of the house or ship, the ancient 
Vedic sages used sacrifices as a model to 
study the mysteries of creation and partici¬ 
pate in them. The well-known hymn called 
Puru^a Sukta conceives the creation of the 
whole universe as the result of a grahd 
sacrifice in which the Puru.sa or Cosmic 
Soul (identified with the Hiranyagarbha) 
offers himself as an oblation. As a result 
of this self-immolation, the Purusa becomes 
dismembered, and all his separated limbs 
and organs become the various objects of 
the universe. The creation of the Virat or 
the universe by the self-sacrifice of the 
Hiranyagarbha was thought to be eternally 
going on. Ibis view led to the belief (found 
in the Agnicayana portion of the Satapqtha 
Brdhmana) that the actual yajna or fire 
ritual was a symbolic repetition of the 
ancient archetypal cosmic sacrifice.^ 

Cf. Julius Eggling, Satapatha Brihmatfa. 
Part IV, Introduction ; in The Sacred Books of 
the Eoft (Dalhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1966), 
vol; 43. 
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The last stage in the evolution of the idea 
of sacrifice was the identification of the 
individual worshipper with Prajapati 
(Hirapyagarbha). The fire itself was 
identified with Prajapati, and yajha became 
a symbolic act of uniting one’s self with 
the Cosmic Self. Gradually, this idea of 
the unity of , the worshipper and the 
Supreme Spirit took ithe form of a medita¬ 
tion. Later op, the two—ritual and medita¬ 
tion—^got completely separated, and 
meditation became an independent discipline. 

The attempt to approximate yajna to 
cosmic sacrifice led to the designing of 
very large and complex altars, and sacri¬ 
fice began to assume gigantic proportions. 
However, this did not endure for long. In 
the books composed during the fifth and 
sixth centuries b.c. echoes of protest against 
Vedic ritualism are heard, and in another 
century or two the entire Vedic sacrificial 
system vanished from India. 

Worship in the post-Vedic period 

The total disappearance of Vedic religion, 
especially the sacrificial system, is one of 
the unsolved puzzles of India’s cultural his¬ 
tory, Whatever be the reasons for this, two 
events had a decisive influence on it. One 
was the development of the path of knowl¬ 
edge (jndna mdrga) as a direct path to 
realization of Brahman. Even in the Brah- 
manas, and more definitely in the Aranyakas. 
we find mental sacrifices replacing external 
rituals. In the Satapatha Brahma^a, the 
mental activities of a human life lasting for 
a hundred years are conceived as 36,000 
fires, each fire standing for a day’s 
activities.3 A similar idea appears in the 
Chandogya Upanisad. where man himself 
is called a sacrifice.* Sanikara finally 


3, SiUapatha BrShmana, 10.4.3. 

f w twr: i 

ChSndogya Upanifod,, 3.16.1 


established on a philosophical basis the 
earlier belief that these mental sacrifices 
were as effective as external rituals. The 
Upanisads further developed new con¬ 
templative techniques called upasmds or 
vidyds (based on fhe method of iti or 
affirmation), and nididhydsma (based on 
the method of neti or negation). All this 
made external rituals unneces.sary. The 
rise of Buddhism and the popularization of 
Patafijali’s Yoga and, at a later stage, the 
emergence of the Tantras also contributed 
to the downfall of Vedic sacrifices. 

The second event was the growth of the 
Bhdgavata cult and the writing of the Gltd. 
The tremendous influence exerted on 
Hinduism by Sri Krsna through his teach¬ 
ings has perhaps not yet been adequately 
assessed. The doctrine of Bhakii that he 
taught opened the way for a direct I-Thou 
relationship between man and God, and 
converted all life-activities, including secular 
work, into worship. These changes along 
with the ideas of the Tantras which were 
gaining ground in the Middle Ages led to 
the structuring of a new system of ritualistic 
worship called piijd which almost completely 
replaced the old Vedic yajha. 

Doctrinal basis oj pujd 

Piijd differs from yajha not only in its 
external form but also in its basic 
philosophy. The first basic doctrine behind 
piijd is the priesthood of man. In Vedic 
sacrifice Agni (Fire) was the priest who 
mediated Iwtween man and gods. Man 
could not directly approach the gods with 
offerings. What was needed was a divine 
assurance that God accepted offerings 
directly from His devotees. This was given 
by Sit Ksma in the Gitd : ‘When a pure- 
hearted devotee offers with devotion a leaf, 
a flower, a fruit or water, I accept that 
loving offering.’® This divine promise made 


5- Bha^ad-Gitd, 9,26. 
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thp fire ritual unnecessary. Everyman be- then could he become eligible for worship, 
came a priest of God. Xrud love, and hence true worship, are 

The second fundamental presupposition possible only when there exists a close 
behind piijd is that the Deity could be in- similarity in the nature of the worshipper 
voked in an image. During the Vedic 3°d of the worshipped. The Vedantic doc- 
period certain prankas (symbols) were used of the Atman as the real self which 

for mental concentration but never used for self-luminous and blissful makes 

external worship. But in the post-Vedic potentially divine. An important func- 

pujd, a three dimensional idol or vigraha of worship is to bring out this hidden 

(literally, that which enables the mind to divinity. This is symbolically done through 
‘grasp’ Reality) is used. This may be a certain rituals called bhiita iuddhi and 
sdligrdma or liiiga or an anthropomorphic Though to a beginner all this is 

image called pratinul. In Vedic rituals only nothing but imagination, to an advanced 
an invitation {dhvdna) was extended to gods. Sddhuka divinization of the subtle body is 
But in pujii there is an invocation {dvdhana) a matter of actual experience, 
of the presence of the Deity in the image. fourth basic concept on which p/i/u 

That the all-pervading divine power could js based is the doctrine of service and .self- 
be infused in an image, is an important surrender to God. In Vedic yajiia the main 
belief in post-Vedic Hinduism. Such divine ijea was sacrifice. In pujd the idea of set- 
images are not merely aids to concentration yjgg {upacara or kaihkarya) takes its place, 
but arc repositories of power. According ).fgjg again, the influence of Sri Krsna is 
to SrT RanTainuja, in the properly conse* clearly seen. In the Gltd, he identifies 
crated images God manifests Himsell in sacrifice with all life activities and advises 
His .special aspect called area. Arjuna to do all work as worship : ‘O son 

Image worship led to temple worship, of Kunti, whatever you do. whatever you 
The temple completely replaced the Vedic eat, whatever you offer as oblation, whatever 
altar in post-Vedic Hinduism, though you give in charity, whatever austerity you 
scholars have pointed out the close similarity practise—do all thait as an offering to Me.’® 
between the temple and the sacrificial hall In pujd, service (upaedra) of the Deity is 
(ydgasdld) in their basic design. Temples done with five, ten, sixteen, or more articles 
have given a social dimension to worship like water, flowers, leaves, incense, light, 
in Hinduism. Though Hinduism did not food, etc. 

develop a universal ‘church’, temples have Priesthood of man. invocation of divine 
served to foster the notion that worship is Presence in an image, divinization of the 
not only an individual’s private affair, but worshipper and scrvice—thcse are the funda- 
an act of public adoration in which every mental principles on which pujd is based 
member of the community gets an oppor- and which distinguish it from Vedic yajiia. 
tunity to participate directly or indirectly. An important point to note here is the role 
The third philosophic concept which dis- of mafUras and mudrds (gestures) in wor- 
tinguishes pujd from Vedic yajda is the ship. The whole system of pRjd is based 
doctrine of divinization of the worshipper, on the implicit belief that these have an 
In the Vedic period the popular belief was intrinsic power to produce changes in the 
that through sacrifice, man could reach the worshipper’s consciousness and in the 
world of gods. But gradually this gave way objects around him. 

tp the belief that man could acquire an -:- 

dement of divinity in this life, and only ®. ibid., 9.27. 
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PUi& rituals 

The principles of pujd mentioned above 
which developed during the post-Vedic 
period were incorporated into a new set of 
scriptures known as the Agamas. All the 
major sects—the &(iva. ^ta and Vaisnava 
—have their own Agamas. Though the actual 
rRes show minor variations from sect to 
sect, and even from region to region, there 
is a common basic pattern. Hindu rituals 
were perfected by the Tantras, and the most 
systematic form of worship was developed 
in Bengal. In other parts of India too the 
influence of Tantra is seen in rituals but 
there greater use of hymns and Vedic man¬ 
tras is made. 

The normal daily puja consists of six 
steps: preparations, purifications, diviniz* 
aition of the worshipper, invocation in the 
image, .service co the Deity and conclusion. 
Every ritual act is followed or preceded by 
the utterance of a mantra. 

Preparations 

Before the pujd proper begins certain pre¬ 
parations are maide. Ilie ground is washed 
or wiped clean and the vessels including a 
lighted lamp are arranged on it. The various 
articles of worship like water, sandal paste, 
flowers, etc., are kept ready for use near 
the worshipper who squats on the ground 
facing east or north. 

The very first ritual is dcamana or puri¬ 
fication of the mouth, without which the 
sacred mantras should not be uttered. 

.Then the worshipper makes the saihkalpa 
or sacramental intention. This is a declar¬ 
ation of the purpose of the worship which 
may be worldly prosperity or liberation. 
This connects the will to the act Of worship 
which thus becomes a conscious, self- 
directed. goal-oriented discipline. 

The next step is the consecration of the 
water to be used in worship by invoking in 
it the presence of the seven holy rivers of 


June 

India from the solar orb. This consecrated 
water, called sdmdnya arghya, is used for 
all the remaining rituals. 

The worshipper then salutes the various 
deities and the line .of teachers. 

Purification 

Everything relating to the Deity is sacred 
and every object connected with pujd must 
be separately sanctified by ritual purifica¬ 
tion. The removal of various psychic 
obstacles and the expulsion of evil spirits 
are also parts of the purificatory process. 

Divinization of the worshipper 

The worshipper must symbolically destroy 
his pdpa purtcfa (sinful selO and let his 
pure, self-luminous, true self shine forth. 
For this the worshipper first does prdndydma 
to purify his subtle body. Then follows an 
important ritual called bhuta suddhi In 
this the worshipper meditates on the 
kundalini power as rising from the base of 
the spine to the head where it gets united 
with the light of the Supreme Spirit. He 
now imagines that his impure gross and 
subtle* bodies are dried up and burnt by 
this mystic fire. Then he thinks that he is 
putting on a new divine body, free from 
all taints of sin, created out of his luminous 
true self. 

After bhuta suddhi the worshipper in¬ 
vokes the divine Presence in the heart of 
the new ethereal body. The Deity thus in¬ 
voked inside is then worshipped mentally. 

Invocation in the image 

The worshipper has now acquired a 
divine body and feels the divine Presence in 
his heart. He has now to infuse divine 
power into all his limbs and organs. This 
is done by a process called nydsa whidi 
literally means laying hands on*. The wor¬ 
shipper. chanting Certain. mystic syllables. 
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tpuches various parts of his body. This 
gives him the necessary power and fitness 
to do the next' ritual 'Called dvi^iatut or 
invocation of the Deity in a metal image or 
a stone emblem or a flower. In this process 
the worshipper imagines that the Deity who 
is seated in his heart comes out through his 
breath onto the flower in his hand which 
is then laid on the head of the image. This 
is .followed by the infusion of power called 
prdria pratisthd in the image through special 
invocaitory ntudras (gestures). 

Thus, puja involves double invocation— 
first in the heart of the worshipper and then 
in the image. 

Upacdra or service 

Then follows the worship proper in which 
ten or more articles like .water, sandal paste, 
etc. are offered to the Deity who is treated 
as an honoured guest. 

A 

Concluding rituals 

The conclusion of pujd is marked by a 
special offering of handfuls of flowers 
called puspdnjali, after which the worshipper 
surrenders himself and the fruit of his wor* 
ship at the feet of the Deity. In temples 
this special offering of flowers may be 
repeated at other times also by the priest 
at the request of devotees. 

In private worship the final ritual act is 
visarjana or udvdsana in which the Deity 
is requested to return to his or her celestial 
abode, or back to the worshipperV^heart. 

No pujd becomes complete without the 
joyful sharing of prasdda, the offered sacra¬ 
mental food, by the devotees. It is held 
that worship without distribution of prasdda 
becomes ineffectual. Prasdda is considered 
sb sacred that it should be treated with 
respect, and . holding it in hand one is not 
expect^ to salute another person. Partak¬ 
ing of prasdda is done not merely to gain 
h psychological sense of participation in 
Worship. Its main purpose is to purify the 


body and mind, as the root-meaning of the 
word indicates. The word also means 
Grace, and so partaking of prasdda is an 
act of accepting divine blessings. 

It is believed that when food materials 
are offered to the Deity, some changes take 
place in the subtle elements constituting 
them. How this takes place is a mystery. 
The Chdndogya Upahi^ad says ; ‘The gods 
do not eat or drink; just by seeing this 
nectar they become satisfied.’’’^ Sri Sarada 
Devi used to say that when she offered food 
to the Lord, she saw a ray of light coming 
from the eyes of the Deity and touching the 
offered materials. The observation of the 
Holy Mother accords well with the accepted 
tradition. 

Paid is not tihe only form of worship 
practised in modern Hinduism. There are 
other forms of worship like the honw, the 
sathdhyd, the drdtrikam, etc. 

The honia 

At present a few orthodox people here 
and there in India still faithfully follow the 
ancient Vedic rituals like the agnihotra and 
one or two other types of sacrifice. But in 
the mainstream of Hinduism Vedic yajna 
is no longer in vogue. The only fire ritual 
which is still widely performed on special 
occasion is the homa. iSabarasvimin defines 
homa as a fire sacrifice in which there is 
an abundance of oblation.^ Homa rites-now 
prevalent have been influenced by Tantri- 
cism and are associated with the worship 
of Gane^a, Rudra, Candl and other Deities. 
The Deity to be worshipped is first identified 
with fire and the oblations are then offered 
to the fire. 

* 

*r t k<iT ?r 

W H 

ChOndogya Upanifad, 3.6.1-3.9.1. 

Sahara on Mimaim SUtra, 6.8.7. 
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The sat'ndhyd 

Another form of Vedic worship which is 
still surviving though modified by the 
Iheistic ideas of a later age, is the sathdhya. 
It was once regarded as the unavoidable 
daily obligatory duty of every twice-born. 
But at present not many among them prac¬ 
tise it. The busyness of ihe modern man is 
often pointed out as the cause of this 
neglect, but the real cause seems to be that 
this ancient rite has lost its meaning and 
relevance for the modern man. We may 
say that there is now a need for a simplified 
and possibly modified somdhyd in modern 
Hinduism which could be practised by all 
Hindus. 

Traditional samdhyd consists of four 
main steps : purification, oblation, GayatrT 
and salutations. Purification consists of 
four ritual acts : purification of the mouth 
Ulcamana), purification of the vital airs 
(prdmydma), purification of body Umrjma) 
and sin eradication. Of these the last one 
is the most important; it is often called 
apha marsana or prd&ana (sometimes these 
terms denote separate acts and mantras). 
It is an autosuggestive prayer in which the 
worshipper tells himself that the sins he 
had committed till then have left him. and 
wliatever impurity .still lingering within is 
being offered into the light of the Atman. 
The worshipper thus renews his self— 
replaces the old sinful self with a new 
radiant self. This self-renewal enables him 
to face the day-to-day problems of life with 
a clear and fresh mind. 

The second step in seoiidhyd is arghya 
praddna. the offering of an oblation of 
water to the Sun, the highest visible symbol 
of the Supreme Spirit, the creator and sus- 
tainer of life. The third step is the repetition 
of the Gayatrf mantra at least twelve times. 
The Gayatri has been given different inter¬ 
pretations by Samkara. Sfiyaiia, Uwata, 
Bhattabhaskera and others. But all ’are 
dgreed thdt it is a prayer for the awakening 


of the dormant faculty of intuition {dhi) in 
man. When repeated with intense faith, 
concentration and perfect continence, this 
sacred prayer reveals its power by illumin¬ 
ing the heart of the aspirant. The fourth 
and last step in sathdhya is to offer saluta¬ 
tions to all the gods and goddesses and to 
surrender oneself to the Supreme Spirit. If 
non-essential details are omitted, the whole 
sarndhyd rite wiU not take more than fifteen 
minutes, but its purifying, relaxing, uplifting 
effects last for hours. 

The drdtrikam 

Popularly known as dreti, thi.s is at pre¬ 
sent a very common form of worship . A 
simple ritual of waving a lighted lamp 
before the Deity, it is a symbolic act of 
the soul’s self-surrender to God. Often five 
articles are waved in dridi, namely, light, 
water, cloth, flower and edmara (fan) which 
are said to symbolize the five elements— 
fire, water, ether, earth and air, respectively. 
Of these, the waving of light is the most 
solemn act. Devotees believe that it is when 
this waving of light is performed that there 
takes place a special manifestation of divine 
Presence in the image. The pious feel a sort 
of direct communion with the Divine al 
this time. 

Though the piijd rite includes the waving 
of light, the drdtrikam or drati is an 
independent rite performed mainly at dawn 
and dusk and, in temples, at oiher times 
also. It is the only ritual in which there is 
collective participation. Pu/d is conducted 
as a private; act of devotion. But the arcul 
is essentially meant as an act of public 
adoration and participation. 

Vocal worship 

God can be worshipped not only through 
rituals but also through hymns and songs. 
These were popular even during Vedic 
times. The SanuhVeda was meant to be 
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chanted in adoration and praise. Later on 
great teachers like Sri Samkara composed 
hymns called stotra or stava ; these are now 
recited by millions of people as a form of 
worship. Whole books have been written— 
the Candl, the Bhagavatam and several 
books in the local languages—the recitation 
of which is regarded as a form of worship. 

To the same group belongs the class of 
devotional literature called Sahasranama 
(thousand names of God). Japa or the 
repetition of a single mantra belongs to the 
licid of meditation or contemplation, but 
the basic attitude behind it is one of 
worship. 

Sathkirtami and h/iajan are two most 
popular forms of vocal worship in modern 
times. In samklrtana a group of people 
loudly chant the names of God or mantras 
in chorus. Bhajan is the singing of devo¬ 
tional songs either by one person or by a 
group of people. The^ic songs composed 
by great saints may express different ideas 
but are sung in front of the deity as a form 
of wor.ship. 

Work as worship 

An account of Hindu worship cannot be 
concluded without mentioning the concept 
of work as worship. The Upanisads speak 
of the whole universe as projected and sus¬ 
tained by Brahman. The Gita teaches that 
God is the Prime Mover, the immovable 
cause of all movements. Individual karma 
is only a part of this cosmic movement. 
When work is done with this understanding 
and the surrendering of its fruit to the 
Divine, it becomes worship. And through 
this worship, says the GUa. man may attain 
perfection.® This great teaching, which foi 
centuries had only limited application, was 
revived in modern times by Swami Viyek* 
ananda who transformed it into a powerful 
tool for accelerating social change. 

Work becomes worship only when the 

2 


worker realizes that God is immanent in 
creation. Though the Advaita Vedanta 
speaks about the illusoriness of the world 
what is implied by this is that everything 
in the world derives its being by the irradi¬ 
ation of Brahman ; tasya bhasa sarvaM 
idath vihhati (‘by its light all this shines’).^® 
This makes the basic attitude of the Hindu 
towards the world one of worship. But, as 
Sri Ramakrishna says, though God is in all 
beings, there are differences in the mani¬ 
festation of His glory in different beings. 
Ancient Hinduism, recognizing these differ¬ 
ences, made certain mountains, rivers, trees, 
animals and, of course, holy men as special 
manifestations and made them objects ol 
worship. 

Whaii Swami Vivekananda did was to 
change the whole perspective. Ancient 
Hinduism stressed objective difference. 
Swamiji stressed subjective unity. Whatever 
be the differences in the objective world, 
the enlightened sage secs the same Supreme 
Spirit shining through all—the rich and 
the poor, the saint and the sinner, mail and 
woman. This view of life which for c'en- 
luries remained restricted only to a small 
number of illumined souls was made the 
common philosophy of ordinary people by 
Swamiji. 

However, Swami Vivekananda gave 
special emphasis on service to the poor. 
Why did he do this? Not because there is 
a greater manifestation of God in the poor 
and the downtrodden, but because their 
needs are greater, and also because it is a 
more unselfish form of service. ‘He who 
has more of this unselfishness,’ says 
Swamiji. ‘is more spiritual and nearer to 
Siva.... And if a man is selfish, even 
though he has visited all the temples, seen 
all the places of pilgrimage, and painted 
himself like a leopard, he is still further off 


9- Gil3, 18.46. 

u>* Mundaka Vpanifod, 2.2.10. 
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from Siva.’ii The main obstacle to spiritual 
progress is selfishness. As long as millions 
of people live in utter poverty and ignor¬ 
ance, it is selfishness to neglect them. 

Spiritual life is a larger life; it means 
participation in the mystery and joy of 
divine life. Work done as worship enlarges 
the self and converts life into yoga. In the 
rapidly changing modem Hindu society 
this idea is fast gaining ground as ait 
individual spiritual technique and a social 
philosophy. 

This does not, however, mean that the 
other forms of worship are superstitions and 
are to be discarded. To do all work a$ 
worship is not easy. Asks Swami Vivek- 
ananda: 'Ordinary mankind driven every¬ 
where by false desire, what do they know 
of work? The man propelled by his own 
feelings and his own senses, what does he 
know about work?’i'^ In order to convert 
work into worship a worshipful attitude 
must be created first. Without a transcen* 
dental focus for the will, without a highei 
direc|j|n given to one’s feelings and 
energies, work may increase a person’s 
bondage and delusion and may even drag 
him to the level of the animal. The nearer 
we approach God, the farther we move 

It* The Complete Works of Swami Vivek- 
ananda (Calcutta ; Advaita Ashf^ama, t973), 
vol. 3, p. 143. 

t2. Complete Works, vol. 2 (1976), p. 149. 
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from animal instincts and the more human 
our actions and reactions become. As a 
means of leading the worshipper closer to 
God by divinizdng him and sublimating his 
feelings, rituals and image worship have a 
significant place in the life of every spiritual 
aspirant including those who give greater 
importance to work as worship. 

Swami Vivekananda himself did not con¬ 
demn ritualistic worship—rather he sup¬ 
ported it—but he pointed out that purity 
and unselfishness were the foundations of 
spiritual life, and these are difficult to 
acquire without some form of social ser¬ 
vice. What he did was to enlarge the scope 
of worship. Spiritual life is the transform¬ 
ation of the total life of the aspirant. If 
worship is itestricted only to rituals and' 
certain devotional exercises, its transform¬ 
ing power will remain limited. It is only 
when even normal secular work is also con¬ 
verted into worship that the whole life gets 
transformed into divine life. 

Finally, it should be remembered that the 
main purpose of worship is to reduce egoism 
and establish an everlasting relationship 
with God. This may be done through any 
one or more (it does not matter which) of 
the techniques mentioned above. Once this 
is accomplished, the whole life of the 
aspirant becomes unbroken worship. 

{Concluded) 




One reason for the decadence of our country is that, in the name of religion. 
/; put forward harmful theories, as a result of which, people lose their faith 

:;m religion itself. Simplicity, faithfulness and purity of heart are called for. Jesus 
Christ had no weapons to fight with and , suffer^l crucifixion for the sake of 
truth. We also have to do likewise, and then only will rise again the sun of 
India’s glory. 

— Swami Vivekananda 
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In a place of pilgrimage there may be 
many distractions, but the true pilgrim does 
not notice them. He straight goes to the 
shrine to see the deity. Likewise, the hour 
of meditation may offer us many distrac¬ 
tions or enjoyments, but the true aspirant 
refuses to notice any of them. He only 
seeks to dive deep in meditation and the 
practice of other spiritual disciplines. 

By way of general preparation for being 
able to live a meditative life, we shall have 
to educate our mind in a new way, specially 
for this purpose : life will have to be 
regulated by a well-devised routine with a 
will to meditate ; mind must be trained to 
renounce all vain pursuits, struggles, egoism, 
pride and prejudices and accept the inevi¬ 
tables of life. 

For moulding a mind suitable for medi¬ 
tation the Buddha advised householders 
and monks to contemplate on these five 
inevitables of life : (/) Old age will come 
upon me some day and I cannot avoid it. 
(it) Disease can come upon me some day 
and I cannot avoid it. (///) Death will come 
upon me some day and I cannot avoid it. 
(/V) All things I hold dear are subject to 
change and decay and separation, and I 
cannot avoid it. (v) 1 am the outcome of 
my own deeds and whatever my deeds, good 
or bad. 1 become their heir. 

Explaining why one should contemplate 
on these five things the Buddha said : 
(0 By contemplating on old age the pride 
of youth can be curbed, at least reduced. 


Set Sermons and Sayings of the Buddha. 
comp. Sudhakar DIkshit (Bombay: Chetana Ltd.), 
pp. 49-50. 


Hi) By contemplating disease the pride of 
health can be curbed, or at least reduced. 
(Hi) By contemplating death, the pride of 
life can bd curbed, or at least reduced, 
(tv) By contemplating change and separ¬ 
ation of the things held dear, the passionate 
desire for possessions is curbed or at least 
reduced, (v) By contemplating that one is 
the result of one’s own deeds, the evil pro¬ 
pensities of thought and deed are curbed 
or at least reduced.® 

One who contemplates these five things 
can curb or at least reduce his pride and 
passion, and thus be able to tread the path 
of Nirvana. With ego and passions 
attenuated we have a new mind, a new 
understanding. It is this reconstructed and 
cultivated mind that is helpful for medita¬ 
tion. Those five inevitables should con¬ 
stitute a basic philosophy of life for all 
who want to meditate. Otherwise medita¬ 
tion will be impossible. 

In another sermon the Buddha says that 
to become fit for meditation one must get 
rid of six things : CTaving for pleasures of 
the senses; ill-will; sloth : flurry ; worry; 
suspicion.’ Why should these six things 
be got rid of? Because they make concen¬ 
tration of mind well-nigh impossible. And 
without concentration of mind, meditation 
simply cannot be done; for meditation is 
nothing but prolonged concentration. 

How these six make concentration well- 
nigh impossible should be clearly under¬ 
stood. Clear understanding of their harmful 
nature in reference to concentration will by 
itself help us to get rid of them. 

We will have known it from our ex- 


T- Ibid., p, 47. 
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perience that craving for sense pleasures : 
keeps our minds in a flutter; makes us 
nervous; involves us with other minds and 
their complexities and cross-currents; and 
exhausts our physical energy. Whereas 
for practising meditation we require a non- 
nervous, calm and tranquil state of mind. 
We require to be free of involvements with 
the cravings of other minds. Above all, we 
require the conservation of physical and 
mental energy, for meditation requires, if 
we may say so, a lot of ‘fuel’. 

If anyone wants to stand stoutly for 
sense-pleasures, he is free to do so. But the 
point that is to be clearly remembered is 
that meditation and craving for sense- 
pleasures cannot go together, as light can¬ 
not walk arm in arm with darkness. Now 
one may choose. 

lll-will creates whirlpools in the mind 
and stirs up the mud and silt of the baser 
passions from the subconscious, and thus 
dostroys tranquillity altogether. Without 
tranquillity of mind, how can one meditate? 
You may be in a perfect posture of prayer. 
But if you are bursting with animosity or 
anger what sense do folded hands make? 
Therefore Christ admonishes : 

Therefore, if thou bring thy gift to the altar 
and rememberest that thy brother hath aught 
against thee, leave then thy gift before the altar, 
and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift.d 

For meditation, it is not a question of 
removing individual cases of ill-will or 
friction, but it is a question of losing the 
capacity to cherish ill-will for anyone, and 
of cultivating the attitude of positive and 
unqualified goodwill towards everyone and 
everything in the universe. Therefore, be¬ 
fore we commence meditation, we are 
advised to send thoughts of goodwill, peace 
and harmony in all directions in the uni¬ 
verse. In the famous Metta-sutta Buddha 


*• Matthew, 5.23-24. 


advises that this attitude should be culti¬ 
vated not only when we try to meditate but 
always, while walking, sitting, lying down, 
eating or conducting business. One who 
does so train his mind, for him meditation 
becomes a spontaneous joy of his heart. 

Good human relationship is an aid to all 
spiritual strivings. In order to make a 
successful pilgrimage to the hour of medi¬ 
tation, in the course of the day, through our 
transactions, we shall have to so conduct 
ourselves that we may not cause unconscion¬ 
able frictions in our human relationships. 
If we wound anyone’s feelings or make 
anyone angry by our wrong conduct, the 
vibrations of his disturbed mind are likely 
to activate adverse thinking processes in 
our minds when we try to meditate. Most 
of Us must have observed this in our own 
experience. 

General goodwill, right and pleasing 
conduct, fulfilment of our basic duties to 
others, and good speech can largely help 
us in keeping our human relationships in 
order. But we must remember that in 
human relationship there are two sides. 
Suppose you come up against some 
aggressively overbearing, unreasonable and 
incorrigible person, what will you do then? 
The answer to this question will be found 
in principle in the Gospel of Sri Rama- 
krisima. One day Bhavanath, a devotee, 
said to Sri Ramakrishna : ‘I feel disturbed 
if 1 have a misunderstanding with someone. 
1 feel that in that case I am not able to 
love all.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna : Try at the outset to talk 
to him and establish a friendly relationship with 
him. If you fail in spite of your efforts, then 
don’t give it another thought. Take refuge in 
God. Meditate on Him. There is no use giving 
up God and feeling depressed from thinking 
about others. 

Bhavanath : Great souls such as Christ and 
Caitanya have admonished us to love all beings. 

Sri Ramakrishna: Love you must because 
God dwells in all beings. But salute a wicked 
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person from a distance. You speak of Caitanya? 
He also used to restrain his spiritual feelings in 
the presence of unsympathetic people. At Srivas’ 
house, he put Srivas’ mother.in-law out of the 
room, dragging her out by the hair. 

Bhavanath : It was not he but others who 
did it. 

Sri Ramakrishna ; Could the others have done 
it without his approval? What can be done? 
Suppose a man cannot make another love him; 
must he worry about it day and night? Must I 
waste my mind, which should be given to God, 
on useless things? 1 say: ‘O Mother, 1 don't 
want Narcndra, Bhavanath, Rakhal or anybody. 
1 seek thee alone.’ What shall I do with men? 
When 1 attain God I shall attain everything 

Spiritual life cannot be built up without 
great self-exertion. Seekers of case and 
comfort cannot master the wrong forces 
within themselves that will have to be sub¬ 
dued and conquered before they can really 
meditate. Unless one eschews idleness 
altogether, one cannot aven develop a proper 
frame of mind for meditation. 

Worry creates eddies in the mind, and 
destroys the power of concentration. There¬ 
fore one should carefully remove the causes 
of worry. Worry may arise from guilt- 
sense ; sense of insecurity; vital wants; 
and some other causes. Guilt-sense can be 
removed by sincere repentence. firm resol¬ 
ution not to repeat sins, and prayers. Want 
and insecurity may be removed through 
intelligent self-exertion in a practical 
manner. 

Suspicion is a disease of the min^. It 
opens the mind to endless distractions and 
contamination, and one cannot meditate 
with a distracted and contaminated mind. 
One should fervently pray that one may be 
saved from such a terrible mental disease 
as suspicipn. 

The pilgrim to the hour of meditation 
should live his daily life in such a way as 
may be helpful in getting rid of these six 


a. The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, traas. 
Swami Ntkhilananda (Madras : Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, 1969), P. 534. 


obstacles to meditation, namely, craving 
for sense-pleasures, ill-will, sloth, fluny. 
worry and suspicion. Moreover, the aspirant 
must stop all wastage oif mental energy. 
An exhausted mind is no good for medita¬ 
tion. Mental energy is wasted by gossip, 
inconsequential controversy, fault-finding, 
emotional kite-flying, dabbling in other’s 
affairs, useless work, and senseless fantasies. 

The Mundaka Upanisad teaches : ‘Give 
up all vain talks.’io In other words, remem¬ 
ber God constantly. Constant remembrance 
of God is one of the most effective methods 
of saving mental energy. 

Positively speaking, the pilgrim to tbe 
hour of meditation must live a .strictly 
moral, balanced and consecrated life. He 
should fulfil his duties and obligations to 
family and society. His moral life must be 
based entirely on truthfulness in thought, 
word and deed. He should put into practice 
the ten commandments or their equivalents 
as taught in his religion. 

Even a moral man may be unbalanced. 
But unbalanced living is unhelpful for 
meditation. According )to iSi? Krena and 
Buddha the middle path is most efficacious 
for the contemplative life. 

Sri Krsna leaches in the GVd : 

Yoga or meditation is not for him who eats 
too much, nor for him who cats too little. It is 
not for him who sleeps too much, nor for him 
who sleeps too little. 

For him who is temperate in his food and 
recreation, temperate in his exertion' and work, 
temperate in his sleep and waking, yoga puts an 
end to all sorrows.fi 


... apin .. 

Mundaka Upanisad, 2 , 2 . 5 . 

rWI tRftr jwfT k 
Bhagavad'GM, 6.16, 17. 
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No fruitful pilgrimage to the hour of 
meditation is possible for those who do not 
follow this teaching of Krsna to the 
extent of making the spirit of it their very 
second nature. 

In this regard Buddha brought the lesson 
home from his own personal experiments 
and experiences. He taught: 

Bhikkhus, those who are in search of truth 
must always avoid the two extremes. The first 
extreme to be avoided is the life of luxury and 
passion, as it enslaves man to gross needs and 
debases his human qualities. The second extreme 
to be avoided is the life of self-torture through 
penance, because it is not only painful, but use¬ 
less. 'rhe middle path is the best; it produces 


insight and mental calm, which ultimately lead 
to Nirvaija.t* 

?■ 

The analogy is given of a stringed instru¬ 
ment. When the strings are slack they make 
a drab sound if struck; when they are too 
tight they snap. It is only when the strings 
are neither too slack nor too tight, but pro¬ 
perly tuned, that one can have music. Those 
who are too high-strung, and those who 
are not wound up at all, neither of them 
can properly meditate. For effective medi¬ 
tation, we need physical fitness, mental 
calmness and emotional balance. 

(To be continued) 

Sermons and Sayings, pp. 1 -2. 


INTEGRAL YOGA OF 

SRI M. P. 

Introduction 

Most of the sources of Sri Aurobindo’s 
thought are to be traced to the Veda, the 
Upanisads. the authentic Tantras and the 
high traditions of the Epics. Speaking of 
the main conditions for Yoga Siddhi. ful¬ 
filment in Yoga, he cites the famous passage 
from the Sanatsufdtlyam which enumerates 
them as idstra, Vtsdha, Guru, Ktda. 

Before one sets out on the Path, one 
must know what the goal is, what the pro¬ 
cess is and what the principles under¬ 
lying the practice. This Knowledge of God, 
Nature and Man as realized by the Wise is 
the Sastra. And this Knowledge, the Veda, 
lies in the heart of each one like the bud 
of an unopened lotus. AU experiepce, all 
stimulatdon in life acts upon ^his source 
evocatively and the Kiiowledge reveals itself 
by and by^ though there are rare cases of 
individuals to whom this inner Knowledge 


SRI AUROBINDO-I 

PANDIT 

is self-revealing, usually an external agency 
is required to awaken the Source. This 
instrumentation is the Word, the potent 
word of the Sastra. It is based upon super¬ 
nal revelations vouchsafed to the Seer and 
verified in his life-experience. A $astra 
may also be a system erected by a Teacher 
based upon his own research and realization 
of a truth or truths of life. The Sadhaka 
(aspirant) of the Integral Yoga depends 
essentially upon the Veda in his^ heart but 
he also takes the benefit of existing i§astras. 
In doing so he takes care not to bind him¬ 
self to the strict letter of the written iSastra 
(sabdabrahmdtivartate). He is not narrow 
in his range of knowledge; he keeps his 
mind and heart open to the winds of Knowl¬ 
edge from all sides, and organizes the 
knowledge so obtained around his inner 
core. He keeps growing in Knowledge as 
it develops in the world without shutting put 
new formulations of Truth on the plea that 
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everything has been said in ‘my Sastra*. 
He is ever resilient and open to all 
possibilities in the Knowledge of 
Infinite. 

What is learnt, known from the Sastra, 
has to be lived. Unless the knowledge is 
translated into practice it remains a dry 
mental acquisition, becomes sterile. The 
Sadhaka proceeds to render his knowledge 
in practical terms, to utilize it for his 
growth and advancement towards the 
Divinity, which is his immediate goal. He 
makes an earnest effort, pours his energies 
into the chosen task, on the lines indicated 
in the Sastra. The first step in this appli¬ 
cation is to change his orientation from 
outwards to inwards. He changes his values 
and priorities. He discourages those move¬ 
ments in his nature that tie him down to 
the life of ignorance and promotes those 
that help him to enter the higher or inner 
life and naturalize its • movements in his 
day-to-day life. He controls his desires 
and egoistic impulses, rejects them 
and centres his life-activity around his 
truer self. He widens his interests, enlarges 
the horizons of his mind, extends the range 
of his heart and in all ways breaks across 
the narrowing walls of his self-centred 
existence. The sincerity with which he 
transcends his lower existence and elevates 
himself into the higher determines the pace 
of his progress. He increases the intensity 
of his aspiration by ceaseless rejection of 
what is contrary to his seeking and in¬ 
stant acceptance of challenges that present 
themselves when he seeks to go beyond the 
reign of Ignorance, individual and cosmic. 

The Sadhaka of this yoga realizes that 
his own effort, while it has its own role to 
play, cannot by itself take him across the 
frontier. He invokes the aid of the Higher 
Power, the Divine Grace, by prayer and 
concentration. And when the Power or 
^kti responds—as it always docs in answer 
to ear^t human aspiration—he holds him¬ 


self open and .receptive to its descent and 
working in himsejf. His effort now is to 
the support the action of the descending Power, 
to assimilate it in the several tiers of his 
being. The ascending force of the human 
call and the descending Force of the 
responding Divine establish a nexus in his 
being and his consciousness undergoes a 
radical change. His nature gets spiritualized. 
The fulcrum of his life is firmly fixed in 
his inner self and he is now ready for the 
next stage of the yoga. He begins to radiate 
the inner change in the world around him. 
He transmits the divine energies that course 
in his being to the world on different levels 
and thus helps in the furtherance of the 
advancement of humanity Godwards. He 
becomes a centre for the change of the 
human into the divine among those who 
are ready for such a step. 

It is difficult, however, for the Sadhaka 
normally to work out this reversal of con- 
sciou.sness, interiorization and fusion all on 
his own. He feels the need of a Guide. 
Here too, as with the eternal Veda, the 
eternal Guide is there in the secret chamber 
of the heart of each individual. But only 
a rare few succeed in awaking to this 
Presence within themselves and dynamizing 
it in their life. Most need some Power or 
Pfersonalfty outside Ithemsclves. Religion 
provides for this need in the conception of 
the Deity of one’s choice, I.sta Devata. If 
such a supernormal Entity is too distant to 
man, there is the provision of the Avatar, 
Incarnation of the Divine. The Divine 
assumes a human form and appears before 
man for his salvation and that of the world, 
periodically. Such are Rama, Krsna, Christ, 
Buddha—human embodiments of the 
Divine Consciousness. They hew a path, 
give a. teaching and many follow them with 
great benefit But these do not appear often, 
and the passage of time tends to obscure 
their Teaching. More frequent are revel¬ 
ations through Prophets, messengers of God. 
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recorded in human history. The average 
seeker, however, may nted a more living 
Teaching, a more accessible Guide, and 
spiritual tradition provides for the institu¬ 
tion of the human Guru. 

The Guru, in this context, is one who has 
realized the truth of the path the seeker 
treads, or at any rate, he is in contact and 
communion wiJh it. He has not merely 
realized the truth but has also the capacity 
to communicate his realization to the dis¬ 
ciple. He reaches the disciple through his 
teaching, influence and example. His teach¬ 
ing is born of his realization, enlivened by 
his tapasya. lit is a living wisdom which 
grows naturally in the being of the disciple, 
allowing him full freedom to grow at his 
own pace and manner. The Guru does not 
enforce his teaching as a system but offers 
it as a way of life. He is a veritable dynamo 
of the spiritual consciousness and power of 
the Truth he embodies and there is a con¬ 
stant radiation of that dynamis from his 
bting. This dynamic influence surrounds 
the disciple, enters into his being and works 
to recast his existence in its own mould. 


It is a continuing saktipdta, transmission of 
spiritual energy. And lastly,, the Guru sets 
an example. In fact his life itself is a 
standing example of the reality of the Truth 
of the Path, the possibility of its actualization 
in life. The way his whole life is governed 
by the realized Truth inspires the com¬ 
munity of disciples to follow his example. 

Such a Guru, says Sri Aurobindo, does 
not arrogate to himself a superior position, 
does not seek to dominate the lives of those 
who follow him. He is a Child leading 
children, a Light kindling other lights. 

And last is kala, the instrumentality of 
time. In all things there is a movement of 
time, a period of preparation, a period of 
exertion, a period of incubation, the hour 
of fruition. The seeker learns to wait upon 
the exigencies of lime and sheds his im¬ 
mature impatience. He also learns how as 
long as the effort is egoistic, time fronts 
itself as a barrier and when one is sur¬ 
rendered, time becomes an instrument and 
a medium for the realization. 

{To he continued) 


PURASCHARANA 

A MONASTIC DEVOTEt 


This is not an article .so much as a case 
hi.slory. In an article you can speculate, 
can rove over a subject, emphasizing cer¬ 
tain aspects, suppressing others, artistically 
making your point. But what I wish to do 
here is to recount in a straightforward, open 
fashion my experiences having to do with 
the discipline known as purascarapa. The 
reader may rest assured that what is reported 
here is true, but as in the case of published 
clinical reports, actual names and places 
haVe been disguised or left blank. 


I joined the Vedanta Society of—as a 
monastic probationer in 19S0. Born and 
brought up a Protestant Christian, it had 
never occurred to me that the essence of 
spiritual life is meditation. (Remember, 
this was thirty years ago, well before the 
quietist revolution of the 1960s had broken 
out in America, which was to honour Zjen, 
Yoga and other disciplines teaching the 
need for going within.) The leader of our 
Centre, a senior Swami, had established it 
as a rule that his disciples should go to the 
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cha[)el for meditation at least two times 
every day. And so I went. 

But five years passed and I felt I had 
gained very little spiritually. I was still 
a dabbler, was still the same rank 
amateur in relation to any kind of inner 
life that I had been the day I entered—a 
spiritual outsider. 

It had been determined that I was soon 
to take the vow of Brahmacarya. 1 began 
to fear that I would be* entering upon this 
engagement under false pretenses if some¬ 
thing didn’t change. T told my Guru so. 
‘Can’t you take some urgent measures?’ I 
asked. ‘This is serious. Don’t you have 
some intensive remedy to apply, to cure a 
bad case of spiritual backwardness?’ 

‘All right,’ he replied. ‘Do a year’s 
purascarana' 

My heart contracted. I knew what this 
meant from having re^d The Eternal Com¬ 
panion. Great masses of japa, whose quan¬ 
tity was to increase or diminish by one 
thousand repetitions per day according to 
the phase of the moon, to reach a hefty 
fifteen thousand once a month, on full-moon 
day. A half-hour or so of japa in dark 
phases, but four to six hours of it as the 
moon moved toward full zenith. 

I was aware of Swami Brahmananda’s 
confidence in the efficacy of japa. Our 
Swami-in-charge had often told us about 
something he had witnessed as a young 
novice at Belur Math around 1920. At that 
period several monastics were required to 
share the same dormitory rooms. One of 
the occupants of the room where the then 
young Swami lodged was an older man who 
had been given permission to enter after 
some years of worldly life, much beyond 
the 'normal age limit. ‘What an intbnse 
struggle he had to make to gain purification,’ 
our leader would explain. ‘Maharaj’s pre* 
scription for him was japa in large doses. 
I used to wake up in the night, and there 
he’d be. seated on his bed wiUi his mala 

3 


in his hand, by the hour. And it did work. 

1 tell you, my child, it did work; it does 
work.’ 

‘Well, I did it. For twelve months my 
whole life centred on japa. I rejoiced in 
the moon’s dark phases and struggled 
through its climaxes. I never failed in 
what was required for that day, although 
at times I did not get the final hundreds 
done till late in the evening, half asleep; 
and once they werit over into the early 
minutes of the following day. 

I took the vow of Brahmacarya in the 
summer of 1955. Our leader had selected 
a full-moon day, which was also the birth¬ 
day of Swami Niranjanananda, as an aus- 
piciou.s date for administering our vows. 
But what did that choice signal for me and 
my /apa? I was living at—at that time, 
overseeing the construction of a new temple, 
lodged in a caravan on the temple site. 
The ceremony was to be performed at the 
—monastery, some 200 kilometres distant. 

I felt 1 could not be absent from the temple 
work for more than twenty-four hours. 

1 would drive to the monastery the after¬ 
noon before, prepare for and participate in 
the ceremony the following morning, and 
drive back the same day. Then how could 
1 do my fourteen thousand/fifteen thou¬ 
sand repetitions of the mantra? On this red- 
letter day of my life, surely I would be 
justified in putting aside my rosary and 
giving relief to the thumb and calloused 
middle finger of my right hand. 

‘No !’ replied our leader, in response to 
my eager suggestion. ‘Make some other 
adjustment. Don’t baby the mind. The 
essence of purascarana is no exception. 
You’ve taken up the commitment; now 
fulfil it.’ Of course'he was right, and I 
managed the required repetitions by re¬ 
arranging my initended schedule. 

That purascarana produces an effect, 
for me there can bt no doubt. Let me try 
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to describe it in as clinical a fashion as 
possible. 

First of all, you feel virtuous. There is 
an expression used in Christianity : State 
of Grace. A state of grade enfolds you 
when you feel you are making an effort to 
do what you should be doing and to avoid 
doing what you should not be doing. Grace 
comes as we make a positive response to 
His request: ‘If you love me, keep * My 
commandments.’ It might be said that en¬ 
joying a state of grace is the same thing as 
attaining a clear conscience. Or is equivalent, 
I should think, to what Indian tieachers 
refer to as gaining the grace of your own 
mind. You feel inwardly strong and right 
an enthusiastic. That is definitely what I 
felt during ithe year of purascaram. 

Or one could say that this effect is simply 
a case of God rewarding our effort to please 
Him. Or that by sacrifice we gain His 
sympathetic attention. The rising smoke 
of our burning offering is pleasant to His 
nostrils. I don’t believe such explanations; 
they are too anthropomorphic. I would 
rather call achieving a state of grace the 
lawful psychological consequence of dis¬ 
cipline. How often we liave heard that the 
mind is like an unruly youngster. Doing 
purascia'ona tells that child with steady 
insistence: I mean business. So it 
responds. Instead of continuing to behave 
like a spoilt baby, it becomes co-operative, 
helpful, charming. 

Without doubt it would be better to be 
infused with longing, ardent longing. 
Passionate thirst for God is what charac¬ 
terizes the true mystic. But in the 
absence of longing, there remains: effork 

As the mind finds itself brought to heel, 
k begins its reform. Its whole attitude 
becomes refashionedf remodeled. The 
pressure of the Holy Name, strenuously 
applied, as the Russian monk in The Way 
of the Pilgrim explains it. reorients the 
mind’s way of looking at things.' Or to use 


Jon* 

a homely simile, here is an inkwell fixed 
to a desk. To clean it. pour in water. Bit 
by bit the dirty, dried residue will be dis¬ 
lodged and will flow away. In religious 
terms we can say that japa causes some 
light to shine out from the Paramatman. 
In psychological terms it may be supposed 
that the sheath of Ananda is rendered a 
little less opaque through the vigorous rub¬ 
bing it ^ts from the Holy Name. 

Another effect I noticed—my clinical 
report would not be complete without niy 
mentioning this side-effect—was an increase 
in psychic energy. Or stated in layman’s 
terms, intensive japa seems to have an 
aphrodisiac effect. (It is well known, of 
course, that yogic techniques can be used, 
or mis-used, by those who are sense- 
minded. to increase sensual powers, and I 
could see how this could be.) For the con¬ 
tinent. this sensation transmutes itself into 
happiness and enthusiasm-delight’ is the 
word the Pilgrim often uses. One may 
describe this euphoria as the emotional 
consequence of obtaining the grace of one’s 
own mind. 

The clinical technique of shock therapy 
is used as a treatment for mental disorders 
in extreme cases. No one knows exactly 
how this technique works, but it is some¬ 
times explained figuratively that the 
passage of a charge of electricity through 
the body causes the molecules of the dis¬ 
turbed mind to be. as it were, thrown up 
in the air, to fall back in a different and 
healthier pattern. Or that the unconscious, 
fearing it is going to be killed, defends it¬ 
self by behaving in a more rational mannerr 
A similar realignment of ’molecules’, or 
rather a better balance of the mind’s 
chemistry, is now claimed as a result of the 
introduction of so-called mind-bending 
drugs. Somediing similar happens in 
ordinary life, to normal people, also. A nor¬ 
mal person. let it be note^ experiences a 
(ConHnued on Page 275) 
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CAUSES OF ESCAPISM { continued ) 

Pantheism 

According to critics,, Vedanta has been 
drawn towards forms of pantheism^ which 
have had pernicious results in the field of 
religion and moralsr* The popular mind 
finds it easier to accept the immanental 
forms of mysticism,^ while the intellectualists 
find pantheism congenial because of its pro¬ 
tean nature and its vagueness of character. 

’Pantheism means God created the world 
by transforming Himself into the universe 
... the terms God and universe become 
synonymous and the idea of God is retained 
not to break the tradition.*'^ The pantheistic 
formula is : All is ^od and God is All. 
The first phase makes God all-pervasive, 
meaning all that exists is divine, which is 
no better than naturalism. The^. second 
phase denies the existence of anything 

t* Cf. G. W. Hegel, Lectures on the Philosophy 
of History, p. 147. 

Cf. O. A. Jacob, Manual of Pantheism, 
p. S, where he quotes Cowell. 

3* Sec RSmacarita-Manas, Bila Katfdo, Doha- 
7 ^ 

nm ^ *nf«r ii 

Paul Deussen, The Philosophy of the 
VpatUfods, p. 160. 


which is not the Deity : the search for the 
principle of unity ends in idealistic monism. 
While the Upanisads show both phases— 
the acosmic phaise being subjective, emphasiz¬ 
ing unity alone, and the cosmic phase being 
objective, deifying the totality—the critics 
find the prevailing tendency to be an idealism 
in which the intellectualistic position of 
negating the finite is adopted. 

Pantheism as an intellectual doctrine 
existed from the very birth of religion and 
ethics in India, being coextensive with 
social and national life. India is the home 
of pantheism and has been radically 
pantheistic from its cradle onwards. The 
critic judges Vedic polytheism and pan¬ 
theism to be the lower and higher forms of 
one worldview. Indian henotheism some¬ 
times verges on monotheism and at other 
times on pantheism.s The Rg^Veda 
declares, ‘He is himself the very universe. 
He is whatever has been and shall be.’® By 
empiric distinction between the First Being 
as cause and the world as its effect, the 
Vedas came to the pantheistic standpoint.'^ 


5* Cf. A. Barth, The Religions of India, p. 
26; also Samuel Johnson, Oriental Religions and 
Their Relation to Universal Religion, p. 107. 

«• l^g’Veda. 10.90. 

7. L. D, Barnett, Brahma Knowledge, p. 20. 
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In the Upanuads the idealistic conception 
unites the self with the universe and gives 
control of all things from that source.® No 
other doctrine ever seriously challenged 
this pantheism which was able to maintain 
its primacy against other doctrines and to 
colour them as well as popular beliefs. 
Theislic sects giving devotion to a personal 
deity as the creator and saviour—hence a 
transcendental God—cannot accept the 
identity doctrine theoretically; but, incon¬ 
sistently, pantheistic ideas colour their ideas 
from the very base.® 

Such pantheism merely serves to enhance 
pessimism and world negation in Vedanta. 
Emotionally, the pantheistic devotion of the 
saints produced a dreamy, unpractical mood 
in which there was negation of all parti¬ 
culars because God was all. It became a 
refuge from the glaring inequalities of pol¬ 
itical and social life when moral ^ort of 
the people was weak, a metaphysical justi- 
tication of withdrawal from social respon¬ 
sibility, a flight rather than a victory, 
Unlike normal philosophy which explains 
the whole of life, pantheism declares life’s 
diflicuities to be dreams; but since these 
nightmares cannot be escaped, the gloom 
deepens.^ With loss of interest in the 
world, life becomes worthless and miserable, 
and human ideals valueless. Pantheism may 
be universally attractive: but its fascination 
is unhealthy, the symptom of a disease, 
because it offers freedom from the ills of 
life by running away from them and declar¬ 
ing them to be unreal.^® Moreover, the con- 


Sec ChSndogya Vpanifad, 3.14.1; Brhada- 
raryyoka Vpanifad, 2.1.20: I 

»• Cf. M. A. Macaultffe, Sikh Religion, vol. 1, 
p. Ixii; Nicol Macnicol, Indian Theism from 
Vedic to Muhammadan Period, p. 1. 

W* W. S. Urquhart, Pantheism and the Value 
of Life, p. 21. 

Ibid., p. 587. 

Cf. G. A. Jacob, Manual of Hindu Pan¬ 
theism, p. 4. 


viction that evils and pains are inherent in 
the world-process uproots confidence in the 
possibility of realizing higher values or 
overcoming evil by good effort. Thus 
pessimism is deepened, there is increase of 
vacuity and . excessive naturalism. 

Absolutistic pantheism leads to God as 
the last product of abstraction, psychological 
and cosmical. God is without parts, 
passions or positive attributes. Such an 
empty, characterless real makes the world 
process meaningless and interest in the 
actual impossible for knowledge of 
Atman does not make the meaning of the 
world clear to man, but frees him from 
phenomenal aKachments. Itl deprives 
religion, faith, love, and hope of all concrete 
objedts and gives rise to a cold, passionless 
and resigned type of worship. Promise of 
absorption in some unknowable reality 
creates intellectual discouragement. ‘What, 
a prospect dark and void, this supreme 
spirit before which all human endeavour, 
all noble ambitions, all hope, all love is 
blighted.’i4 Pantheistic reality is a cause of 
depression to the common man. 

The pantheistic goal of obliterating the 
distinction of subject and object in gnosis, 
ending the intellectual and moral separation 
of the soul, can only lead in actual practice 
to a philosophy of renunciation. In the 
path of pantheistic mysticism there is little 
mention of positive duties; there is even 
a positive under-rating, if not scorn, of all 
religious cults and rituals. .All categories, 
even that of personality, being inapplicable 
to realiity because all are too limiting, there 
is a serious disvaluation of these categories. 
The unity and impersonality of the whole 
calls for the surrender an belittling of 
everything that is human. The rejection of 


tS. Cf. E. Caird, Fundamental Ideas of 
Christianity, I, pp. 108-09. 

Lanman, Beginnings of Hindu Pantheism, 

p. 24. 
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all human motivations, good and bad. is 
productive of indifference and neglect of 
all active powers.!* The pantheistic em¬ 
phasis on the perfection and majesty of the 
divine whole prevents particularistic activity 
of will. Pantheistic seeking after freedom 
from action means denial of human 
responsibility, and moral reformation be¬ 
comes a mere ‘moral and religious gymna¬ 
sium.’!* The Vedantic call for action in 
the pantheistic setting of the Gita loses 
much Of its ethical force. 

PUntheism makes the ‘All’ a mode of 
the Infinite and Eternal, and progress docs 
not mean that there is any change for the 
better by individual effort, here and now; 
there can only be recognition of that 
which is already real. Progress re¬ 
quires the background of space, 
time, multiplicity, causality and moral prin¬ 
ciples ; but all categories being denied to 
pantheistic reality, theife is tmpo.ssibility of 
progress. Pantheism is equal to determinism 
and the fatalism consequent upon it.*’' 
Vedanta stands for the transcendental free¬ 
dom of Atman; but in the physico-moral 
world, whether real or unreal, all is pre¬ 
destined by the nature of God. Even 
transcendental freedom is minimized since 
the individual who is to attain it must put 
away all his individuality. A creed of 
determinism and deification of thtf actual 
also involves pessimism, since tihe actual 
has a mingling of good and evil, and the 
absence of conviction that good must in¬ 
crease also adds to the hopelessness in man. 

The critic expresses great indignation at 
the pernicious effect of pantheistic Vedanta 
on moral life and activity. The abstract 
reality obliterates all distinctions, hence all 

!S* G. A. Jacob, Manual of Hindu Pantheism, 
p. 123. * I 

W. S. Urquhart, Pantheism and the Value 
of Life, p. 395. 

w* Cf. Robert Flint, Anti-Theislic Theories, 
p. 336. 


moral distinctions. When a man believes 
his final rest to be in such a reality, all 
moral obligations are bound to be relaxed.!* 
In theistic Vedanta God is the highest reposi¬ 
tory of moral perfections, but so untouched 
by the world that the conception has no 
inspiration for moral activity. In monism 
the personal conception of Divinity is a mere 
myth, while reality is devoid of all qualities 
and activities. From this follows the con¬ 
sequence that ‘Vedantic authorities have 
asserted that they are not subject to taw, 
rule, virtue or vice, injunction or prohib¬ 
ition.’** If reality is all-inclusive, it is an 
empty category. If God is in all things He 
is equally absent in all things, and pantheism 
does not differ from atheism.*® * The 
blurring of distinctions easily passes 
into pessimism, for if all is equally 
divine it makes no difference whether 
we call everything nothing, good or bad. 
Pantheism strikes at the root of morality 
by taking away the sense of free agency 
and making sin and self both unreal. This 
is a comfortless and paralyzing view, 
destroying the personality of God and the 
moral personality of man. 

Mysticism 

Mysticism as an earnest search for God 
and great longing for Him through direct 
and immediate experience, appeared in 
Indian thought at the very beginning and 
culminated in the Upanisads. Mysticism and 
pantheism tend to strengthen each other 
in Vedanta. The vision of the Cosmic 
Being*! inspired the pantheistic conception 
of immanence and led to the nature-mysticism 
of theism, while spiritual mysticism cul¬ 
minated in the identity of Atman and 

!8* Cf. Alfred Lyall, Asiatic Studies, II, p. 33, 
where he quotes Vamadeva Sastri. 

1®, Bannerjee, Hindu Philosophy, p. 381. 

2®. W, R. Inge, Mysticism in Religion, p. 156. 

2!’* ChSndogya Upanifod, 3.18. 
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BrahmajD. Divinity has different connota> 
tions, so that the relationship to God and 
even to nature is different amoi% mystics. 
Advaita does not deny firsthand, direct 
experience of a personal God and unity of 
fellowship through devotion, but this is 
subordinated to a direct realization which is 
*pure, unspotted ... in a cool Stillness 
beyond the emotional stimulus of theistic or 
believing piety, in an ice-cold clarity of pure 
being and knowing.*^ The doctrine that 
mystical consciousness is present in all is 
the central teaching of the Upanisads. Self 
and God have always been identical and 
in the state of mystical enlightenment this 
hidden fat;t will be manifested. Reason may 
fail to discover the nature of Ultimate 
Reality, but the Vedantic mystic is driven 
by the need of the soul to the conviction 
in and realization of unity with the highest. 

Mystics as a class, and Indian mystics 
specially, are accused of turning away from 
the active duties of life into an ecstasy of 
bliss, selfishly enjoyed for its own sake. 
In fact, the structure of Indian society was 
so arranged as to allow this flight from life 
and its duties, for the cultivation of mysti¬ 
cal ecstasy. Vedantic mysticism is ccm- 
cemed with the idea of being exalted above 
the world.23 The search for the sublimation 
of the individual entity into immortal time- 
lessness iamrtatva) destroys the mystic's feel¬ 
ing for past and present. The recovery of 
transcendent being involves effect to over¬ 
come all obstacles in the shape of the pairs 
of opposites {dvandvdHta), and <thus the 
value of contradiction in life and thought 
is denied. The search being carried on in 
the innermost hidden self, the mystic path 
involves negation of all activity in the outer 
world. The sole reality of the self makes the 


m. Rudolf Otto, Mysticism, East and West, p. 
151. 

m. Cf. Evelyn Underhill, Mysticism, p. 3. 
Rudolf Otto, Mysticism, East and West, p. 
170. 


world inexplicable appearance, an uifiiappy 
anomaly, a cosmic mistake of Avidya.^ 
In Vedanta neither the pure path of gnosis 
nor the path of gnosis combined with devo¬ 
tion explains the world in scientific terms. 
Both are charged with the tendency to 
'explain it away*, but the world remains 
painful and miserable, unreconciled with 
mystical reality. 

The mystic reality of Vedanta is spiritual 
and contrasted with the natural, but it is not 
active or loving, not infinitely rich in life 
and experience for the individual self. It 
is a unity discovered by the device of 
reflective self-consciousness, ending in a 
.state whose nearest analogy is dreamless 
sleep. Empirical consciousness and its 
attendant duality being overcome in that 
ineffable experience, the mynic Absolute 
of Vedanta gets its perfection from its con¬ 
tent to the finite; whatever contrast is 
found in it is felt to be an impurity due 
to finite consciousness, and man must 
approach unconsciousness in order to 
possess it.2s It is an aberration of mysticism 
which Vedanta does not escape that God is 
called the Infinite while actually being 
nothing but the indefinite, dissolving all 
distinctions into the abyss of bare indeter¬ 
minism. 

The result of such aspiration after such 
a reality is complete loss of selfhood. The 
mystic passion for oneness and deliverance 
from the pangs of separation due to ignor¬ 
ance,, not only destroys false parts of the 
self but its very nature, though theistic 
Vedanta seeks to retain separate individu¬ 
ality to make devotion to the will of the 
Supreme Person possible. Mysticism is, by 
definition, non-individualistic and abolishes 
the T, ‘me’ and ‘mine’. It involves real¬ 
ization of the finiteness and imperfection 
of self. and purgation and purification of it 


Cf. losiah Royce, The World and die Indi- 
vidaal, p. 193, 
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by self-denial, ending in union; but Vedantic 
mysticism insists on a further stage of 
absorption into the Infinite, which is the 
logical corollary of hhe pantheism of-all 
oriental mysticism * Critics point out two 
undesirable results of this. Firstly, since 
there is substitution of divine for human 
nature, there is danger of spiritual arro¬ 
gance. Identification of individual self with 
the universal self is conducive to pride in 
the Vedantic mystic, for in his own being 
he carries the Infinite. The Nietzschean 
superman is a miserable creature compared 
to the Brahmanic superman, in terms of 
arrogance.2T Secondly, mystic denial of the 
impulse of life and personality, springing 
from world weariness, produces passive, 
quietist, resigned and, contemplative 
natures.zs in Advajta, the mukta (liberated 
one) leaves all activity and reposes in one¬ 
ness. Saihkara uses alLhis dialectic to cloud 
and twist the clear meaning of the Gita, 
which praises deeds dedicated to Isvara.^ 
Even theistic Vedantins receive no 
inspiration for voluntary activity from 
mystic experience of the actionless 
God. In either case the goal is rest and 


Evelyn Underhill, Mysticism, pp. 170-71. 
Albert Schweitzer, Indian Thought and Its 
Development, p. 33. 

Cf. Nicol Macincol. The Making of Modern 
India, p. 99. 

Rudolf Otto, Mysticism, East and West, p. 
207. 


contentment {sdnti) and not perfect activity 
of the perfected and unified soul iapta),^. 
The mystical experience derives its emo¬ 
tional content from two values. Subjec¬ 
tively. its value lies in giving joy to the 
mystic; objectively, its value lies in its 
beneficial effects on the outer world, regard¬ 
less of its emotional value to the mystic, 
painful or pleasurable.^^ Vedantic mysticism 
is found to be too deeply impressed by the 
first aim, and the second is scarcely noticed 
by it. It searches for a good which is out¬ 
side the world, but the evils it seeks to 
escape are sickness, old age, pains, etc., and 
Experience of the impersonal Atman-Brah- 
man or even the Personal Brahman is not 
a ‘hunger and thirst after righteousness.* 
Thus Indian mysticism has no ethic, as 
mystical identity is non-ethical and ethical 
nature is not attributed to reality.3* from 
this experience here is no message for man 
and society. The Vedantic mystic knows 
the unity of Being from which flows ex¬ 
perience of bliss; but no mystical ‘love’ for 
man results, nor any zeal for service of 
others.33 


30. Cf. ibid. 

31- Cf. ibid., p. 1S8; the dilference is expressed 
in the question that fhc mystic might ask him¬ 
self : ‘How can I win perpetual happiness?’ or 
‘How can I become righteous in the eyes of God?’ 

32. Cf. Albert Schweitzer, Indian Thought and 
Its Development, p. 43. 

33- Cf. Rudolf Otto, Mysticism, East and West, 
p. 215. 



MAN AND HIS DESTINY : EXISTENTIALIST PERSPECTIVE 
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Existentialism is ithe name given to st, 
modern philosophical movement >vhich dur¬ 
ing the pre-War and post-War periods 
achieved tremendous popularity in Europe, 
particularly in France. In recent years, its 
wave has reached to different parts of the 
globe, and has pervaded wide fields of cul¬ 
tural activity, literature, political thought, 
popular philosophy and religious thought. 

Existentialism, as it is well-known, is a 
protest against naturalism, rationalism and 
rationalistic idealism. Its crusade is also 
against traditional religiosity in the form of 
supemationalism. pessimism and other¬ 
worldliness, In short, it is a revolt against 
the time-honoured classical tradition of 
Western philosophy. In fact, it seeks to 
assert that not only rationalism and idealism 
but the whole traditional philosophy has 
been essentialistic in approach. 

An important modern trend of philosophi¬ 
cal activity in the West is concern for man 
and his problems, as is evidenced in such 
movements as pragmatism and the dia¬ 
lectical materialism of Marx, which have 
brought philosophy froth heaven to earth. 
Existentialism is the characteristic mani¬ 
festation of this tendency which concerns 
itself with all aspects of man in this world, 
his feelings, ^his freedom, his moral 
behaviour, hi.s possibilities. In so far as 
man is regarded as the central theme of 
philosophic enterprise. existentialism 
shares a common philosophic outlook with 
pragmatism and Marxism in particular. 
Existentialism asserts that essentialism in 
all its remifications reduces man to a com¬ 
plex of essences (qualities or attributes) or 
a tissue of bloodless categories. But the 
mystery of man and the unfathomable in¬ 
wardness of his being cannot be deciphered 
by objectified knowledge. Hence man 


should be viewed ffom an altogether radical 
angle of vision. 

Notwithstanding some significant differ¬ 
ences among the important leaders of 
Existentialism such as Kierkegaard. 
Heidegger, Jaspers, Marcel, Merleau-Ponty, 
Sartre and Paul Tillich, they all assert the 
priority of human existence over essence 
as well as man’s freedom and responsibility 
for what he is. The existentialists in general 
dislike the rigour of extreme intcllectualism 
and tyranny of abstract all-engulfing sys¬ 
tem. They unitedly attack the formalistic 
habit of mind, and try to .reverse the tide 
of traditional thought by denouncing abstract 
philosophizing. 

Another significant feature is the mission¬ 
ary and practical aim of existentiali.sm. It 
exhorts its readers not only to accept the 
views but also to absorb them in order to 
transform their way of seeing the world 
and their view of life. Existentialism there¬ 
fore suggests some sort of emotional con- 
versiqn and not intellectual comprehension. 
’Existentialism is concerned with man's 
freedom, and because it aims to change its 
readers, to free them from illusion and to 
convert them, it follows that it has always 
been thought of, with justice, as a com¬ 
mitted and practical philosophy.’^ 

Soren Kierkegaard (1813-55), a Danish 
thinker, may in a significant sense be re¬ 
garded as the most original thinker, in 
whose important work Either!Or the basic 
structure of existentialism has been outlined, 
rightly regarded as the parent of existent¬ 
ialism. The philosophy of existence is 
sometimes regarded as a later development 

Mary Wamock, ExistentiaHsm (London ; 
Oxford Uifiversity Press, 1971), p. 2. 
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of the phenomenological school founded by 
Husserl. As a matter of fact, both 
Heidegger and Sartre owe much to Husserl. 
Fragments of existential thoughts are not 
infrequent in the works of mystics like 
Pascal, novelists like Chekhov, Dostoievsky 
and Kafka, and philosophers like Schopen¬ 
hauer, Nietzsche and Bergson, However, 
contemporary existentialism derives its main 
inspiration from the works of Kierkegaard 
which have been recently translated into 
English and made known to the world. 
Kierkegaard wants to make men renounce 
their identification with the state, society, 
church and to free themselves from the 
baneful influence of speculative metaphysics, 
for it takes man away from exercising his 
basic freedom. ‘But most threatening to 
the uniqueness of man,.according to Kierke¬ 
gaard, is the penchant of philosophers for 
employing abstract reasoning in building 
grandiose metaphysical systems in which 
the nature of man is viewed as irrevocably 
fixed; man is shown in pre-established 
relationships to cosmos. Such speculative 
philosophers offer men the narcotic of self- 
delusion that inhibits them from gaining 
self-knowledge.’2 

The cardinal principle emphasized by 
Kierkegaard, and subsequently accepted by 
the existentialist thinkers, is the sub¬ 
jectivity of truth. He appeals to humanity 
to free themselves from the illusion of 
objectivity. Objectivity is a tendency which 
impels man to accept certain general rules 
. and principles governing both his behaviour 
and intellectual life. It is a tendency which 
seeks to generalize human behaviour and 
thought through an abstracting activity of 
the intellect. But Kierkegaard argues that 
by submitting to universal laws and cate¬ 
gories, man loses the spontaneity and in¬ 
wardness of his life and therefore fails to 


a* Peterfreund and Denise, Contempotary 
Philosophy and Its Origins (New Delhi ; Affiliated 
East-West Press, 1968), p. 190. 
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recognize that ‘the knower is an existing 
individual* Man’s own immediate and 
inward subjective experience makes one 
immediately conscious of his own inward 
existence. Kierkegaard takes Socrates as 
his model. 'My task is a Socratic task.’ he 
was fond of saying. Like the Socratic 
dictum ‘know thyself’ he advises us to move 
inward by withdrawing our attention from 
nature to man. from the objective to the 
subjective, from barren intellec'tual exer¬ 
cises to a ‘complete human life’. This in¬ 
ward-looking makes man aware of his 
existence, and this subjective, inward exist¬ 
ence is the only indubitable truth. ‘Only 
in subjectivity is there decisiveness; to seek 
objectivity is to be in error.’^ In this sub¬ 
jectivity, an individual comes to perceive 
his concrete existence inwardly and immedi¬ 
ately much before he starts rational reflec¬ 
tion. Hence existence is prior to essence, 
Heidegger holds that essence does not 
necessarily involve existence. ‘When we 
ask about a thing as to what it is, we are 
asking about its essence. Having known 
what it is, we may still ask whether it exists. 
This shows that essence docs not include 
existence,’ Kierkegaard subjected the 
Cartesian dictum CogUo ergo sum (‘1 think, 
so I exist’) to severe criticism and exhibited 
the illegitimacy of the conclusion. In other 
words, existence is the precondition of 
thought and hence it cannot be derived 
from thought. 

Karl Jaspers (1883-1969) has examined 
the problem of existence from a different 
point of view which reminds us of the 
Upanisadic quest of the real identity of self. 
Jaspers says, ‘As being, I am radically 
different from all being of things, because 
I can say “I am”,’ But this *1’ should not 
be confused with the totality of all mental 


3- Kierkegaard, Conclu^ng Unscientific Post¬ 
script. trans, D. Swenson and Walter Lowrie 
(Princeton : Princeton University Press, 1941). 

p. 181. 
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states which constitute the contents of con¬ 
sciousness. This ‘P is not ego. It is being 
or individual as such. Man is, therefore, 
more than his empirical being, more than 
consciousness in general, more than reason 
or spirit. Man is a potential existence and 
he fulfils his inherent potentiality of exist¬ 
ence by transcending himself in communi¬ 
cation with others. In Being and Time 
Martin Heidegger (born 1889) examines 
what he means by existence. Human being 
or Dasein, according to Heidegger, does not 
signify an abstract general concept possess¬ 
ing certain common characters; on the con¬ 
trary, it means absolute concreteness of 
existence. Each existential being realizes 
himself not only in what he is but 
in terms of what he can be. He understands 
himself in terms of his possibilities, that is, 
his ability to become what he is not. ‘Each 
human being is characterized by Jemeinkeit, 
or individuality. This individuality is not 
a static quality of a person, but is a poten¬ 
tiality, a set of possibilities for every 
individual. Any human being is perpetually 
oriented towards his own possibilities.’^ 

There are two possibilities open before 
man, these are, either to live authentically 
or to embrace inauthentic existence. An 
authentic existence can only be realized 
when a man experiences his own existence 
itself and encounters the world in all its 
particularity and concreteness. In other 
words, authentic existence is grasped in 
indeterminate givenness of subjective ex' 
perience. In inauthentic existence, man 
fails to experience his individuality and to 
distinguish himself from die impersonal 
mass of mankind at large. He lives his 
life as if he were a person-in-general. 
Heidegger illustrates this way of life by 
reference to the wearing of ready-made 
garments or the using of public bus-shelters. 

Sartre, with whose name the existentialist 
movement is more intimately associated 
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than anyone else, gives an interesting 
account of consciousness (cogito) which for 
him is the ‘pre-reflectivc cogito' prior to 
the emergence of the subject-object dicho¬ 
tomy. In his great existentialist book Being 
and Nothingness, Sartre examines the notion 
of being from a purely human position; 
he is primarily interested in human exist¬ 
ence. He makes a distinction between 
being-in-itself (en-soi) and being-for-itself 
ipour-soi). By the former, he means self- 
identical being, having no reference beyond 
itself; being-for-itself, however, means 
what we generally understand by conscious¬ 
ness. Man, as a conscious being, is distin¬ 
guished as a ‘being-for-itseir from uncon¬ 
scious objects which are ‘being-in-them- 
selves’. Since human reality is not a 
finished product determined by definable 
laws, man is always becoming or making 
or reshaping himself. It is a question of 
continuous effort and it proceeds from his 
inner passion for freedom. Existential free¬ 
dom brooks no limitation from any quar¬ 
ter. and it transcends all bonds of deter¬ 
minism ; social, economic, political and 
theological. ‘For if indeed existence pre¬ 
cedes essence, one will never be able to 
explain one’s action by reference to a given 
and specific human nature; in other words, 
there is no determinism—man is free, man 
is freedom.’^ Sartre further tells us, ‘Man 
is condemned to be free.’ Condemned be¬ 
cause he has not created himself, yet he 
enjoys absolute freedom. From the very 
moment he is ’thrown into this world, he 
is responsible for everything hd does.*^ 
Sartre’s main concern is freedom, both 
inner and outer. His consuming passion 
for human freedom, it should be noted, does 
not originate from mere philosophic con¬ 
templation but from his sincere desire to 


Jean Paul Sartre, Existentialism and 
Humanism (London: Methuen and Co., 1960), 
p. 34. 

»• Ibid., p. 34. 
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bring about a radical change in man’s con* 
ception of himself as well as of the world 
in which he is thrown. Sartre, it seems, 
speaks of unconditional freedom enjoyed by 
an individual being. He is critical of all 
types of determinism and in his earlier 
works, he attacks both economic deter¬ 
minism of the Marxists and psychological 
determinism of the psycho-analysists. He 
denounces determinism as bourgeois 
philosophy. But in his later works he 
shifted from his earlier position. 

Heidegger holds that human freedom is 
not abstract but is limited because the 
individual who is thrown in a particular 
situation on earth is burdened with certain 
inborn tendencies of character and intelli¬ 
gence. The determining factor in an existen¬ 
tial being is what Heidegger calls fate 
(Schicksal). So according to him, man 
enjoys limited freedom conditioned by fate. 

By declaring ilie indeterminacy amd 
independence of the individual existence, 
existentialism has bestowed on man a lot of 
responsibilities. Man is the maker of his 
own .destiny—the architect of his fortune. 
He is responsible for what he is and what 
he will be. The first effect of existentialism 
is that it puts every man in possession of 
himself as he is. and places the entire 
responsibility for his existence squarely 
upon his own shoulders.’’ Life is a con¬ 
tinuous struggle against all sorts of irra¬ 
tional forces and uncertainties. So it is the 
destiny of man to fight against them with 
dogged determination. Since existential 
being enjoys full freedom, it follows that 
choice and decision rest on him; and in the 
presence of innumerable alternatives, he 
finds himself in uncertainty. He, however, 
takes risks and decides. To live authenti¬ 
cally, according to Heidegger, is to deal with 
other human beings in unique situations 
with an unlimited range of possible courses 


7- Ibid., p. 29. 


of action with no guidance from any quar¬ 
ter. Nevertheless, the situation calls for 
decision and he chooses one of the possible 
courses and thus accepts the burdensome 
responsibility for that choice. The entire 
issue of choice and decision, though purely 
personal, is grave and far-reaching in 
implication for, as Sartre points out, ‘in 
choosing for himself he chooses for all men’ 
and his ‘action is, in consequence, a com¬ 
mitment on behalf of all mankind.’® The 
human being can choose what is better for 
himself as well as everybody in the world; 
he is a ‘legislator deciding for whole of 
mankind.’ He creates not only himself but 
also creates his environment which ought 
to be favourable for others to exercise 
freedom. This heavy load of responsibility 
cannot but make man sad. 

Freedom and the profound responsibility 
involved in it produce anxicty—the fear that 
we may abuse our freedom. Anxiety in 
turn brings about despair—despair due to 
utter helplessness of man in the multitude 
of uncertainties which surround his exist¬ 
ence. But Kierkegaard thinks that this 
despair is momentary and it disappears as 
soon as man enters into an aesthetic life 
and feels the ‘passion of the infinite’. 
Gradually man enters a higher level of 
subjectivity and thus attains eternal hap¬ 
piness. Heidegger draws our attention to 
an important aspect of human experience, 
which he calls anguish {Angst). It is some¬ 
thing different from fear. Fear makes us 
aware of death, and all anguish is properly 
speaking the anguish of death. It is the 
dread of death which induces people to¬ 
wards inauthentic rather than authentic 
existence. Death, however, is not anything 
determinate; it is the end, the nothing, the 
great annihilation of life. All men are 
doomed to die ; there is no option or choice 
before us in this matter. 


8- ibid., p. 30. 
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This brings us to the threshold of a difiS* 
cult notion in Heidegger’s philosophy, the 
notion of nothing (Nichts) which has been 
exposed to various interpretations. Man 
is thrown into the state of existence in the 
world at a certain point of time and space 
for which'he is not responsible. Since his 
birth, man finds himself in the midst of 
‘uncertainty and flux, pushed from one 
extremity to another’ without knowing 
wherefrom he comes and to which destina¬ 
tion he moves. In his painful experience 
he discovers that achievement is a mere 
illusion and happiness is a distant cry. 
‘Man finds that he stands on the obscure 
ground of a mysterious nothing which is 
not a mere mathematical zero but some¬ 
thing more positive than that. When man 
experiences this nothingness in all its exis¬ 
tential weight, he suffers from a feeling of 
profound unrest and care, a radical in¬ 
security of being.’fl Heidegger goes to the 
extent of identifying nothing with Absolute 
Being. This reminds us of the Buddhistic 
conception of Void (sitnya). How this noth¬ 
ing can be positively conceived is some¬ 
thing beyond our ordinary comprehension. 
Anguish of death and the notion of noth¬ 
ing, however, suggest the utter solitariness 
and helplessness of our inner being. 

Heidegger’s message is not eirtirely 
negative; it inspires us to live authentically, 
for human dignity lies in the heroic 
acknowledgement of this dreadful itruth. 
Sartre also speaks of the feeling of anguish 
which results from man’s responsibility in¬ 
volved in decision-making on behalf of the 
whole of mankind in the face of the plurality 
of possibilities. Notwithstanding apparent 
pessimistic tone, Sartre encourages us to 
‘confront the brute reality without recourse 


»• Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, ‘Concluding .Survey’ 
in History of Philosophy: Eastern Pnd'Western 
(London : George Allen & Unwin, 1957), vol. 2, 
p. 444. 
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to the illusion provided by reason and 
thereby enter into authentic exist^ce.* 
Existentialism is said to represent the ■ 
spiritual climate of the present age. It is a 
philosophy of crisis. Man in the present 
age has lost faith in established certainties 
and values. He has lost faith in the opti¬ 
mistic worldview of the Renaissance after 
the two ghastly world wars. There is a 
feeling of homelessness and spiritual in¬ 
security. A phenomenon of decadence has 
overtaken the world today. In his Man in 
the Modern Age, Jaspers closely analyses 
the ‘different determinants of the modem 
age—namely, science, technology, indus¬ 
trialization, mass organization under econ¬ 
omic, political and military projects and also 
nihilistic, humanistic and posiaivistic 
thought-currents—^how the individual has 
been reduced by these forces to a despiri- 
tualized tool incapable of turning his atten¬ 
tion within himself to realize his inner 
dignity, freedom and potentialities; nay, 
how he is even afraid of withdrawing into 
his inner existence, his own self, lest he 
should lose the outer world and its attrac- 
tions.’to 

In modern times, Kierkegaard first 
initiated a new mode of philosophical 
reflection and drew our attention to 
individual subjectivity —a new area of 
philosophical exploration. Thereafter all 
the existentialist thinkers generally 
accepted this cardinal maxim, notwith¬ 
standing their disagreement in certain 
important matters. It is mainly a way of 
thought and not a set of doctrines, and 
this makes a systematic presentation of the 
philosophy of existence a bit difficult. 

Existentialism is often decried as a merely 
transitory outbreak of irrationalism or 
romanticism. Obvioudy this type of 


10. Dr. D, M. Datta^ The Chief Currents of 
Contemporary Philosophy (Calcutta : Calcutta 
University, 1961), pp. 528-29, 
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sweeping observation is an unhealthy 
attempt to underestimaite the importance 
i of this philosophic movement. Further, 
existentialism is stigmatized as pessimistic. 
Though the existential thinkers make 
manifes^ the dark and gloomy aspects of 
life, yet in (he long run it professes an 
optimistic outlook by pointing out that man 
can build his fortune by his personal effort 
and endeavour. So it seems that with the 
existentialists there is no pessimism, rather 
there is sternness of optimism. It is a 
philosophy of action meant for the brave 
and the bold. Sartre also says, Tt cannot 
be regarded as a philosophy of quietism 
since it defines man by his action, nor as 
a pessimistic description of man, for no 
doctrine is more optimistic, the destiny of 
man is placed within himself.’^ ^ Sartre 
further regards existentialism as a form of 
humanism. He criticized Comiean humanism 
as an attempt of man to ’pronounce 
judgement upon man’. Existentialism is 
humanism because it advocates that ‘there 
is no universe except the human universe, 
the universe of human subjectivity,’ It 
reminds ‘man that there is no legislator but 
himself and ‘that it is not by turning back 
upon himself, but always by seeking beyond 
himself... that man can realize himself as 
truly human.’t* 

Like every protest movement, existem 
tialism while exposing the cosmological 
pretensions of essentialism goes to another 
extreme and commits some grievous 
; mistakes. It cannot be denied that in human 
experience, there are both regularities and 
contingencies, necessary and accidental 
occurrences, and that thought contains both 
certainty and probability, both reasoning 

W* Sartre, ExistentiaUsm and Humanism, p. 
44. 

12* Ibid., pp. 55-56. 


and rationalization. Hence a man who 
overemphasizes the non-rational com¬ 
ponents of human existence is no better 
than a subjective participant in this world. 
Apart from some familiar objections raised 
against the philosophy of existence, it is 
involved in an inescapable dilemma, either 
of conceptualizing that which, according to 
it, cannot be conceptualized or of failing 
altogether to communicate. Moreover, its 
mode of communcation ‘is more like that 
of an artist than that of the scientist.’ Mary 
Wamock further points out that ‘the 
existentialists have given us many particular 
insights, especially in their discussions of 
persons, and of perception, but, if philos¬ 
ophy is to continue to exist, then it is 
necessary to reject the subjective anti- 
scientiiic dogmatism of their attempt to 
reveal the ultimate meaning of exisience.’i® 

Admittedly, existentialism like all other 
philosophies has its shortcomings and 
blindspots; but it will be remembered for 
its vital and lasting contribution to man’s 
understanding of himself and his relation 
to the world he lives in. ‘In spite of the 
real or seeming inconsequences, the great 
emphasis laid by the existentialists on the 
unique dignity of human personality is to 
be welcomed as a corrective to the 
dehumanizing tendencies of the present-day 
mechanical and materialistic civilization. 
When a man is being regarded as a tool, as 
an item in the objective world and is often 
called upon to sacrifice himself for a class 
or the state, it is good to be reminded that 
in our real existence we enjoy an inner 
subjective being which in its depth cannot 
be reached or represented by generality.’'^ 

18* Warnock, Existentialism, p. 140. 

M. Dr. R. V. Das, ‘Existentialism’ in History 
of Philosophy : Eastern and Western, vol. 2, p. 
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ST. TERESA, BRIDE OF THE SUN 

SWAMl ATMARUPANANDA 

(Continued from the previous issue) admit her ignorance. Soon she reached a 

point where she got pleasure in asking her 


When the news reached Don Alonso that 
his daughter Teresa and. under her influ* 
ence, his son Antonio had both entered 
the monastic life, he didn’t know at first 
what to say. Now he was confronting not 
only Teresa, but God. Going to the Con¬ 
vent of the Incarnation and then ito the 
Dominican friary, he swallowed his fatherly 
love and gave his consent and blessings. 

A few days later Teresa received the habit. 
From the time she entered the convent, she 
began to experience a new and strange joy, a 
joy which remained with her throughout the 
rest of her life. Everything connected with 
the religious life she loved. Even while 
sweeping the convent floors, she who was 
accustomed to servants was overjoyed to 
think that now she was free of her adolescent 
vanities. And she came to understand the 
great value of using force on oneself to do 
something for God. even though it be as 
painful as her leaving home had been. 

Yet sanctity didn’t come easily. She 
was often blamed unjustly by her seniors 
for various things, a humiliation which she 
was not used to bearing silently. Nor did 
she like to admit her ignorance by asking 
other sisters about things she didn’t know : 
how to behave in certain situations or what 
to do in choir. Furthermore, singing was 
conspicuously not one of her many talents; 
embarrassment at this made her perform 
even worse in choir than she need have; 
for this young lady, so punctilious, had 
never hated anything as much as ridicule. 
Only her joy at being a nun sustained her. 
until she learned to humble herself and 


sisters’ advice if she had even the slightest 
doubt about something, and thus actually 
gained their love and respect. 

In her childhood she had sought martyr¬ 
dom for the sake of reward. As an 
adolescent she had been inspired to enter a 
convent with the fear of hell. Now Teresa 
determined to rise above all self-centredness. 
There was a nun in the convent infirmary 
who was dying a most miserable death. 
All the other nuns were afraid to approach 
her because of the utter, loathsomeness of 
her condition ; except Teresa. She marvelled 
at this nun’s patience, and took upon her¬ 
self the task of nursing the poor woman. 
As she dressed the nun’s ulcerous stomach, 
the stench was so terrible that she had to 
run out of the room with nausea. But 
repugnanoe was changed to compassion, 
and she would return smiling to continue 
her service of love. Now Teresa prayed 
that God give her any illness He pleased, 
if only He would give her such saintly 
patience as this nun displayed. For she had 
not forgotten her childhood stories of the 
martyr-saints who earned heaven so easily 
and quickly. Her desire, however, was no 
longer for a self-gratifying reward; rather 
she was so anxious to rise above her limited 
existence and attain that which lasts Tor 
ever’ that she was willing to accept any 
means possible, even sickness unto death. 

A year after taking the habit, Teresa was 
profes.sed. While making her vows she was 
full of determination and enthusiasm. But 
soon she was to discover just how diflicult 
a task it was that she had set herself to. 
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Even before entering the Incarnation, she 
had been plagued with fainting fits. Now 
they became more severe and frequent. 
She also suffered often from fever, heart 
trouble and many other ailments. Had her 
prayer for illness been granted, or was it 
the result of the new way of life, less 
nourishing food, and excessive austerities 
she was indulging in to gain self-control? 
Whatever it was, before passing two years 
at the Incarnation her condition became 
so serious that she was almost never fully 
conscious, and sometimes lost conscious¬ 
ness altogether. 

Don Alonso was alarmed ; his doctors 
said that she should be taken home where 
she would get better food and care. He 
arranged for her treatment, however, with 
a medicine-woman in the tbwn of Becedas, 
as she had not been taring well under the 
quaint but potentially dangerous professional 
medical care of those days. So she got leave 
from the convent to stay some months with 
her sister Maria in the countryside in order 
to gain some strength before proceeding to 
Bccedas. 

On the way to Dona Maria's, Teresa once 
again stopped to visit her Uncle Pedro. 
This good man was waiting only for bis 
son to grow up before himself becoming 
a monk. He talked long with her about her 
spiritual progress and her aspirations. She 
told him that the only means she had 
found for fixing her attention was yocal 
prayer, which she practised much of daily. 
Don Pedro told her that prayer was all- 
impoptant; but by prayer, mental prayer 
was to be understood.—Mental prayer ! 
How miserably she had failed to practise it! 
And she had received no proper spiritual 
guidance at the lax convent of the Incar¬ 
nation.—He took a book from the library 
shelf. The Third Spiritual Alphabet by 
Francisco de Osuna, a Spanish Franciscan 
priest. 


‘Read this, Teresiia, you will find here 
the instruction you want.' 

As she thumbed through the book, her 
heart throbbed with excitement to find 
every page speaking directly to her needs, 
in that typical Franciscan language Of 
intimacy and love. 

... Vocal prayer, as you have seen, is a peti¬ 
tion we make to Got) to ask Him for what is 
necessary for us.... The second form of prayer, 
that is without pronouncing the words with the 
lips, leaves us free so that out* heart alone speaks 
to Our l.ord... . The third, which may be termed 
mental or spiritual, is that in which the highest 
point of the soul, sustained by love, soars up¬ 
ward to God in the purest and most loving way 
possible on the wings of desire.... 

... in the first we kiss His feet. In the second 
we kiss His hands. In the third we give Him a 
kiss on the lips. 

‘You like it? It’s your’s. Teresa.* 

Saying goodbye to Uncle Pedro, her 
heart filled with gratitude, she proceeded 
(o her sister's, and in the spring of 1539 
went on to Bcc'edas for treatment. The 
treatment lasted .several months. In the 
meantime she was practising assiduously 
the instructions given by Osuna in his book. 
She began to progress quickly, and was 
soon raised to the Prayer of Quiet. She 
sometimes even glimpsed the Prayer of 
Union.* I hc effect of this were so great 
that, though she was only in her early 
twenties, it seemed that she trampled the 
whole world underfoot in supreme detach¬ 
ment. 

But the treatment given by the medicine- 


* The Prayer of Quiet is a mystical state of 
detachment from the senses and their objects, 
stillness of mind, and awareness of God's pre¬ 
sence. The Prayer or Union is a higher state in 
which the soul is completely oblivious to the 
world, and the understanding, memory and will arc 
completely occupied—though not yet fully united— 
with God ; the mind returns from this state 
luminous and full of wisdom. 
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vA}man, which had begun gently enough, 
was becoming unbearably severe, leresa 
was given so many purgatives over such a 
prolonged period 'that her body shrivelled 
up. and she could only take liquids. The 
pain in her heart, which she had come to 
get cured, became so much worse that she felt 
as though her heart were always clamped 
between sharp teeth. People feared that 
she would go mad. so her father had her 
brought home in July. The doctors in Avila 
gave up all hope for her life. 

Her pain was so terrible that all wondered 
at the patience with which she bore it. 
Indeed, both points of her earlier prayer 
seemed to have been granted: sickness and 
ideal patience. But how much can the 
human frame endure? On August IS, after 
three months of the most excruciating pain, 
she said that she wanted to make con¬ 
fession and receive communion. Don 
Alonso thought this desire was a sign that 
she despaired of life, for every devout 
Catholic wishes to make a last confession 
and receive absolution and the sacrament 
of Communion from a priest before depart¬ 
ing from this world. So, blinded by love 
and trying to bolster her courage, he refused 
to call a priest, saying that when she 
recovered her strength somewhat, every¬ 
thing would be arranged. 

But that night, a priest had to be called, 
for Teresa was found lifeless on her bed. 

On arriviftg, the priest was promptly 
ushered into Teresa^ cancEielit room, where 
she lay ill corpselike stillness. Don Alonso 
could hardly speak to greet him: he shook 
with grief as he motioned the priest to¬ 
wards his beloved daughter’s bed. 

The Father was to perform the sacrament 
of Extreme Unction, the last rite performed 
by the Catholic Church over the dying soul. 
But now as he examined her, he found that 
she was no longer dying. 

’Dead? Impossible!* cried Don Alonso 
in disbelief at the priest’s words. Not my 


Teresa. Pipase, God. no! Since the death 
of his second wife, he had lived in per¬ 
petual mourning, wearing nothing but black. 
The only light remaining in his life came 
from his religion and his children. And 
now his favourite . child lay dead. His 
groans filled the house as the priest went 
ahead with the last sacrament; the rest of 
the family waited in speechless sorrow. 

The next day Teresa showed no sign of 
life. On the second day the doctors held 
a mirror before her nostrils, but it remained 
unclouded by breath. Yes, she was dead. 
As someone was examining her face with a 
candle in hand, a few drops of molten wax 
fell onto her eyelids and hardened there. 
The third day a grave was dug for her at 
the Incarnation, her body was washed and 
wrapped in a funeral shroud. In a Car¬ 
melite monastery the rites for the dead were 
performed. On the fourth day the nuns 
came from the Incarnation to take her body 
for burial. Don Alonso, however, refused 
to surrender the corpse. In the madness of 
his grief he claimed to be able to hear her 
pulse; besides, rigor mortis had not set in, 
nor was her body as cold as a dead body 
should be, even four days after her death. 
No, he insisted, she was not dead. The 
nuns couldn’t reason with him, crazed as he 
was, so they knelt besides Teresa’s bed in 
prayer. 

But what was this?—suddenly Teresa 
opened her eyes, breaking the wax that had 
long since hardened over them ! Her first 
words were to ask once again for the sacra¬ 
ment. Her ’death* had been but g syncope 
lasting for four days—^something sixteen^- 
century medicine was utterly incapable of 
handling. 

For four days nothing had passed 
between her lips; as a result, her throat 
was now so conatrieded that she choked 
even on water. Her tongue had been bitten 
to pieces. All her bones seemed to be out 
of joint and, except for one finger of her 
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rigbl hand, she was completely paralyzed 
from the neck down. Terrible confusion 
reigned in her head. So miserable was her 
condition that she cried out in pain if any¬ 
one so much as touched her, and she had 
to be moved about in a sheet—one person 
taking one end and another the other. 

After continuing in this pitiable state for 
about eight months, she desired only to 
return to her convent; so she was carried 
there, an invalid at the age of twenty-five. 
She who had nursed the nun dying from 
an ulcerous stomach, was now nursed by 
her sisters; and her pain was not a whit 
less than that nun’s had been, nor did she 
display any less marvellous patience, so 
that all who saw her were amazed. God 
had indeed heard her prayer. 

But He wasn’t content tb let her life end 
in such a senseless martyrdom. After 
returning to the convent, she slowly began 
to improve. Slowly indeed : ‘When 1 began 
to get about on my hands and kn:es. I 
praised God.’ she wrote later. ‘All this I 
bore with great resignation, and. except at 
the beginning, with great joy ... I was quite 
resigned to the will of God, even if He had 
left me in this condition for ever.... [ I ] 
talked a great deal about God. in such a 
way that all were edified and astonished 
at the patience which the Lord gave me ...’ 

At this time she scrupulously avoided alt 
evil-speaking, and determined e.specially 
not to speak ill of anyone in the slightest 
degree. ‘I must not wish or say anything 
about anyone which I should not like to be 
said of me.’ she resolved. And so perfect 
did she become in this austerity of speech 
that people knew they could turn their 
badcs on her and yet be quite safe, they 
could unburden their-hearts before her with¬ 
out fear. Those around her were so struck 
by this quality of innocence 'that they also 
made it a habit never to speak ill of anyone. 

The rgpid progress she had made in 

brayer at Beoedas had given he^ a taste 

5 .. 


of divine love. It was this which had given 
her such fortitude in her sufferings, and it 
was this which she now wished to intensify. 
She began to yearn for health so that she 
could be alone when she prayed, for the 
infirmary offered ho solitude. 

As earthly doctors could do nothing for 
her, she turned to ‘heavenly doctors’—the 
saints of the Church, to whom Catholics 
have always turned when they have had 
some special need to be fulfilled. Teresa 
chose St. Joseph, the father of Jesus, as her 
advocate before Christ. Her reasoning was 
this: just as Jesus in His earthly incar¬ 
nation was a most obedient and loving son 
to Joseph, so now He listens to St. Joseph 
in the spiritual world, and most eagerly 
grants whatever St. Joseph asks of Him. 
She began to commend herself to this saint 
with deep devotion, and kept his yearly 
feast with the greatest solemnity. She also 
began to have masses said for her benefit. 
And St. Joseph, the lowly carpenter, accom¬ 
plished what learned doctors had completely 
failed to do. 

One day as she was crawling on all fours, 
she felt within herself the power to rise up. 
Slowly and carefully she raised herself onto 
her feet : after three years as an invalid, 
she could walk ! Teresa was overwhelmed 
with joy. Now she would be allowed to 
return to her room where she could immerse 
herself in solitary prayer, now she could 
once again engage herself in God’s service ! 

The other nuns were amazed at this 
miracle worked by St. Joseph. She for 
whom they had once dug a grave, was now 
attending choir again. Talk of the miracle 
filled the convent and spilled over into 
Avila. The towns people began to visit the 
convent to see for themselves. 

‘Dofia Teresa de Ahumada is wanted in 
the parlour.’ Teresa was sad to be called 
from her cell to meet the curious visitors. 
She had sought health only to be alone with 
God. But now she had to satisfy her 
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NuperiorSt who were trying to capitalize 
on the miracle which had been worked in 
her. She was embarrassed <to be the centre 
of so much attention. 

But the more she was called to the 
parlour, the more she took interest in her 
visitors, for jshe had always had an inordinate 
desire to please people. Her grateful heart 
was warmed by the least show of kindness 
from others, and she began to give more 
and more of her time, attention, sympathy, 
and charm to her visitors. Soon she was 
happy to leave the solitude of her cell when 
called to the parlour. 

During the last few years Don Alonso 
had grown closer to his daughter. Though 
always austere and deeply pious, there had 
been something missing in his religious 
life : genuine spirituality. This Teresa 
supplied, first by giving him Osuna’s Third 
Spiritual Alphabet to read. Then, when she 
found that he was responsive, she began 
to teach him indirectly and tactfully what 
she had learned and experienced of mental 
prayer. He came often to the convent to 
talk with Teresa about God. and he began 
to progress in the contemplative life. 

After Teresa’s ‘miracle’, however, .she 
herself began to fear mental prayer. Having 
been paralyzed for three years, and seriously 
ill for an even longer time, she felt such 
joy in her renewed vitality that she began to 
engage in vanities like roost of the other 
nuns in the lax Convent of the Incarnation. 
She began to take more joy in roosting 
visitors than in thinking of God. This made 
her feel so guilty—for her ideals were still 
the highest—that she couldn’t bear to face 
in prayer the God who had showered her 
with so many favours. So she punished 
herself with mediocrity: ‘How can I 
presume to pray, I who have been so faith¬ 
less and tmkind to God? Am I better than 
these other nuns, that I should practise 
mentel prayer while they who are so much- 
more virtnous practise only the prescribed 


vocal prayers? She thus stopped practising 
mental prayer. A year after stopping, she 
told her father about it, though she gave 
as an excuse her bad health. (The effects 
of her paralysis continued intermittently 
until her fortieth year, and she was more 
or less ill all the rest of her life.’ Don 
Alonso, himself austerely truthful, accepted 
his daughter’s words as the whole of the 
truth. But since Teresa had always had a 
horror of lies, she felt all the more guilty 
for using her illness as an alibi. Then, on 
Christmas Eve, 1543. Don Alonso de 
Cepeda died, leaving Teresa grief-stricken. 

Teresa talked with her father’s confessor 
about her spiritual problems. He told her 
not to give up mental prayer under any 
circumstances. Once again she began to 
pray, but for the next twelve years she 
was like a tiny boat tossed helplessly on a 
stormy sea. Her allegiance was divided 
between God and the world: when she was 
with God in prayer, she waited anxiously 
for the bell signalling the end of prayer 
time; when she was engaged in vanities in 
the parlour or with the other nuns, she felt 
guilty for not thinking of God. Sometimes 
for months at a time she would regain her 
spiritual perspective, then again would be 
absorbed into the collective mediocrity 
which prevailed at the Incarnation. 

Her spiritual directors understood neither 
her nor the mystical life; they tried to per¬ 
suade her that there was nothing wrong in 
joining in with the frivolities of the other 
nuns. The effect of this anti-contemplative 
advice was to reinforce in Teresa the false 
humility which said : ‘Don’t be so egoistic 
as to think that you can be a contemplative.* 
On the other hand, her deep sense of dis¬ 
crimination told her that she was wasting 
her life. Thus she was in danger of being 
tom in two by these conflicting tendencies. 

Her misery was made worse by the fact 
that the nuns thought highly of her. They 
saw in her an unusual degree of sincerity* 
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selflessness, charity and sympathetic under¬ 
standing. Yet her ideals were so high that 
even her virtue appeared, in her own eyes, 
vain and hypocritical. Thus, with her deep 
insight into her own failings and revulsion 
for hypocrisy, every word of praise from 
her sister-nuns seemed to lacerate her heart. 

In this way days passed into weeks, weeks 
into months, months into years, but Teresa 
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couldn’t rise above her environment. She 
whose childhood had been so auspicious 
and who as an adolescent had been so 
spirited, she who at Becedas had progressed 
so rapidly in mental prayer and who even 
now was praised by all the nuns at the con¬ 
vent for her extraordinary virtue, feared 
that her life was doomed to failure. 

(To he continued) 


(Contiimed from page 258) 


kind of shock; therapy as a result of being 
involved in a grave accident, a desperate 
illness, or upon hearing some fatal news. 
'From that day on.’ he will say. T saw things 
differently.’ Or, ‘After that my outlook 
was no longer the same.’ One may guess 
that massive injections of japa may work 
in a manner analogous, to produce a like 
effect : shaking or shocking or bending the 
mind toward a new orientation. 

I'his case history would not be complete 
if I failed to mention a permanent conse¬ 
quence of that year’s purascaram. I find 
that 1 repeat the mantra, or rather that the 
mantra repeats itself, when the mind is ‘in 


neutral’--when I am walking alone, when 
doing manual tasks, when preparing to 
sleep, when lying drowsily half-conscious 
before fully waking. We speak of such an 
ingrained habit as something that has be¬ 
come second nature. One may quip that 
in the case of japa, what has become second 
nature goes a long way toward prying open 
the sought-after first, or primary, nature. 

But to conclude. I closed the years’ 
purascaraifd with the assurance that I was 
on the inside track at last. When the mole¬ 
cules blown up by japa had settled down. 
I found that I had become committed, that 
I had become an insider, a devotee. 


{Contiimed from page 280) 

is South Africa. But the fallout of the Rhodesian event is bound to have its 
disturbing effect in that country which even Gandhiji and the recent ostracism 
of international community could not change. Exploitation and oppression prac¬ 
tised under whatever name are against the law of dharma and ultimately turn 
out to be self-defeating and self-destructive. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


THE COSMIC WORSHIP: Br Kundan SiNcm 
Bhindrr. Published by Vcekay Weekly, A-7 
Oiriraj Estate, Mahakali Road, Andheri (East), 
Bombay-400 01>.r 1977. Pp. ix+122. Rs. 10/-. 

In India Indo-Anglian literature is not as rich 
as the indigenous literature. In the nineteenth 
century Miss Taru Datta (or Toru Dutt), who 
hailed from the same family as Swami Vivek- 
ananda, received high appreciation from the 
British readers for her poetical talent in English; 
and though Madhusudan Datta and others tried 
to follow suit in English, we cannot rate them 
as first-class poets compared with those who wrote 
in Indian languages. In the present century more 
Indian writers appeared in the sphere of Indo- 
anglian literature, hut their modes of expression, 
romanticism and imagery were more Western 
than Indian. During the last twenty-five years 
they have changed their course and have been 
trying more and more to manifest the Indian 
elements in their images and expressions, though 
not at the expense of style. This consciousness 
has made Indo-anglian literature maturer, and 
more writers are coming up under the inspiration 
of Dr. P. Lai who is now running his literary 
workshop in Calcutta with many young writers. 
Ashok Mahajan. Nissim Ezikiel, Kamala Das, 
G. Patel, Ramanujam, K. Dharuwalla and other 
modern writers and poets are conscious that 
though they write in English they are Indians 
themselves, writing not only for the English- 
speaking Western people but for the English- 
knowing Eastern people as well. Mr. Kundan 
Singh Bhinder is one of the poets of this class. 
His philosophy is god whom he feels everywhere 
"in a sea-beach, at the Taj-Mahal, in a violin, 
in bees, in a farmer, and even in a doll-sellor. 
And this is his worship~the cosmic worship. 

In the book under review there are IS9 poems 
which reveal the poet’s simplicity of language, 
exalted romanticism, and a mystic mind. In 
some of the poems he is inclined to use abstract 
imagery whereas in others he is more a son-of- 
the-soil. As dates of jmmposition are not men- 
tidhed, we are unable to trace the gradual evol¬ 
ution of his poet-spirit—from concrete to abstract, 
or otherwise. Here we present some of his 
characteristics. 

He is not an escapist, rather he sees life as 
it is. He is conscious of human limitation, its 
lower self—'Many a time I welcome to map my 


desire/ And mark its frontier with many a red 
pin, (in Desire), or ‘Where for an eagle I am 
known/ Eyes fleshy in a worldly desire’ (in The 
Spiritual Blind); but he does not stop there as 
his heart yearns for the.‘fragrance of a silence 
complete,. He wants something higher some¬ 
thing sublime; he feell that ‘there is another 
kind of joy very rare/ That which elevates us 
like a thing of air’ (Spiritual Joy). The journey 
on the spiritual path seems hard for him—^*11’$ 
like walking on a sharp edge of sword/ For how 
precarious it’s for a trembling rope,/ To walk 
high above attractions of the world/ And fixing 
attention only on God for hope!’ (The Tight 
Rope Walker). Ultimately he sees the signs of 
His coming ‘to make a Temple of you and home !' 
And thus he becomes overwhelmed with joy'; he 
cries out : ‘I am all flower, flower !’ This joy, 
this realization changes him completely; he is 
no more attracted by worldly glamour, he can 
now sec the real beauty—the beauty of Light: 
‘What she sold out calling so sweet/ Was so 
nicely dressed for for [sic] a doll,/ But in her 
tattered clothes and bare feet/ The girl was more 
lovely than the doll!' (The Doil .Seller). 

In many a place the poet uses images which 
^how his unique insight—^'darkness comes like 
an unseen magic man’, ‘it is good to have a 
mountain blue’ or ‘Could 1 get me the photo¬ 
snaps/ Nothing of that kind I’ve seen here’—these 
are unique; but he excels in drawing small can¬ 
vas-paintings in just two or three lines. On the 
Taj-Mahal when he writes—‘It is a wondrous 
stone so soft and smooth/ ... It’s snowy bosom 
holds for a frozen song/ A song that only knows 
how to wait and long !—we are simply charmed. 
Some more of such expressions may . be presented 
here : ‘today I’ll ride to my death as a bride¬ 
groom/ Does to the bouse of his bride 
(Last Days of Guru Gobind Singh Ji); ‘I saw a 
child in his cot asleep/ ... And a mother in her 
love detpf Looking at ha* child in fond* delight/ 
... For love in mother’s eye 1 saw a tear’ 
(Mother and the Child). 

In Kundan Singh Bhinder's poems we do not 
And Mrs. Kamala Das’s bold frankness, or Dharu- 
walla’s reportage, or EzUdel’s confessions. He has 
not even experimented much with cither wwds 
or rhythm like Shakd Chatterji in Bengali. Yet 
he is unique in his own way. Like Ashok 
Mahajan and Kamala Das, Bhinder has his 
philosophy. And his simplicity charms ns most. 
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His poems are more ot the nature of a soliloquy. 

Get-up and printing of the book are good. 
There is a coloured jncture of tiie famous 
Golden Temple, Amritsar, on the cover. The 
book is well designed for presentation to a dear 
one, 

SWAMI SOMESWARANANDA 
Advaita Ashranta, Calcutta 

THE FIRE AND FLAME OF SWAMI 
VIVEKANANDA : by G. M. Jagtiani, Published 
by the Author, D/22 Self-Help Housing Society, 
St. Francis Road, Vile Parle (West), Bombay- 
400 056. 1978. Pp. iv+75. Rs. 5/-. 

Mary C. Funke described Swami Vivekananda 
as a ‘man of fire and flame'. The author of the 
book under review has adopted those words to 
name his new book which describes how Vivek¬ 
ananda lived and inspired people to live the life 
of a Vedantist. Vedanta as a philosophy is very 
bold and speaks of the Truth frankly. Unlike 
other philosophies, it is based on practical appli¬ 
cation ; it asks us to change ourselves first and 
then to change the world for a ‘bright future'. 
Swamiji used to say : the Ad> aita must become 
living, poetic in everydajj life. A man, however 
Weak he is at first sight, is potentially divine and 
is a powerhouse of all strength. Swamiji was a 
pai amount preacher of this philosophy. He 
said: 'My ideal indeed can be put into a few 
words, and that is to preach unto mankind their 
divinity, and how to make it manifest in every 
movement of life.' 

The author's aim is to inspire people to rise 
against all weakness, tyranny, privileges, super¬ 
stition, and make their own journey to a New 
Life, which will combine both wisdom and 
strength. As an illustration, he speaks of Swami 
Vivekananda as an ideal man following whom 
ail can proceed. Mr. Jagtiani narrates many 
incidents from Swamiji's life in a lucid and inter¬ 
esting style which will inspire the readera>at the 
very first reading. He has also included some 
comments of some eminent writers and thinkers to 
show Swamiji's uniqueness. 

The author also shows the right way to 
approach God. We should love, not fear, God. 
And if one loves God he can face both pros¬ 
perity and adversity nlmly. That is why Swamiji 
liked to worship both the benevolent and the 
malevolent aspects of God. We should also 
accept both the aspects, not a one-sided view of 
God. 

In the last part of the book, ‘Gems from the 


GitaV the author deals with some passages from 
the Gita and find,. in them a corroboration of 
Swamiji’s words. This a. good attempt on the 
part of the author to show that in the modern 
age Swamiji made the Gita more acceptable to 
the people. 

The first two parts where the author has 
expressed his love and offered bis salutations to 
Swamiji will charm the readers. 

There are some minor mistakes which should 
be corrected in the next edition of this book. 
On page 9 the author has written, ‘Nobody is 
alive today who heard Swamiji face to face ...' 
In Calcutta Mr. Hemchandra Ghosh is still alive 
who as a student met Swamiji in Dacca, now in 
Bangladesh. Inspired by Swamiji Mr. Ghosh 
became a revolutionary. It was to him that 
Swamiji said: 'Take it from me, the rising of 
Sudras will take place first in Russia, and then 
in China.' On page 20 the author has mentioned 
a book Swami Vivekananda in America by Sister 
Shivani. In fact, the book is Swami Abhedananda 
in America. The incident about the Bastille Fort 
which the author has narrated on page 2S does 
not tally with recorded history. That incident 
took place before the storming of the Bastille. 
And it was not the King but Queen Marie Antoinette 
who said : ‘The people have no bread to cat? 
So what 1 they can take cake instead.’ At page 
4 and also in the contents the author spelt the 
word premopaharah as premo-paharuh. Except 
the.se minor mistakes the book is well written. 

The book is worth-reading and the style is lucid. 
This should be kept by ail students as a constant 
companion, to whom we say along with the 
author~'lf you arc not deaf, listen to him 
[Swami Vivekananda]. If you arc not mute, 
spread the message to others.' 

Swami SomEvSWarananoa 
Advaita Ashrama, Calcutta 

SATSANG NOTES OF SWAMI AMAR 
JYOTI ; BY Kessler Frey. Published by Anand 
Niketan Trust, 87-91 Lullanagar, Pune-411001. 
India. 1978. Distributed by India Book House. 
Pp. iv-H02. Rs. 10/-. 

Pew books on spiritual life do as much justice 
to the subject as this one does. Most of the books 
in the market today are just flippant and verbose 
or so bigbflown as to leave a fledgling seeker 
stuffed with generalized statements about the 
spiritual goal, suggesting nothing about the basic 
problems and solutions. 

Kessler Frey has done a service to bis Guru, 
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SwainJ Amar lyod^ as well as to apiritual seekers 
in general by publishing these Satsaog Notes. The 
notes were taken during a week’s spiritual retreat 
at Sacred Mountain Ashram, Boulder, Colorado, 
in May 1976. 

Swami Amar Jyoti teaches Inana, more or less, 
as understood in Advaita Vedanta. One must 
possess some knowledge of this path and have 
struggled a little on it to be able to appreciate 
these notes. Beginning with the ‘mental clouds 
which come out from the sub-conscious as we 
withdraw our attention from the outer stage of 
superfluous involvements ... and begin to go 
deeper within ... in meditation', the Swami has 
dealt with the ‘cleansing process' of removing 
‘egO'blocks* until one attains to the highest knowl¬ 
edge of the Self. 

The notes taken on each day of the retreat are 
arranged accordingly, day-wise, so that there is 
no particular arrangement of the topic discussed, 
though Frey has given a lead-title to the notes of 
each day’s discourse. The book is sectioned thus: 
Introdutory Preface: Preliminary Focus; Mental 
Clouds and the Childlike Simplicity; Levels of 
Life and Divine Life; Questions and Answers: 
Healing and Deserving Capacity; Bliss and Free¬ 
dom of our Innate Perfection; Questions and 
Answers; Vibration, Angels, Liberated Souls, 
Karma: Ego and Elimination of Ego; Questions 
and Answers *. Purpose of Marriage, Types of 
Egos, Levels of Growth or Evolution; Sincerity 
and Devotion; Morning Reflection; Looking 
Back, Looking Forward; The Cosmic Dream and 
Us Dreamer ; Reflection on Knowledge and 
Devotion; Last Session of Retreat. 

Regarding seif-surrender to the Divine, like 
that of a child to its parents, the Swami says 
that it is based upon a deep bond of trust and 
love, and is without even a trace of weakness 
and dependence. Surrender means coming in tune 
with God or (Divine) Nature which is egolessness. 
‘Humility can vanish negativity in a flash.... ’ 
Concerning one’s day-to-day activities and atti¬ 
tudes, he says; ‘As long as the results of what 
you do arc peace, joy, and harmony, what you 
are doing is right. In the deeper Human relation¬ 
ships ... based on a spiritual outlook there is 
no insecurity, jealousy or possessiveness to pollute 
the inner atmosphere.... Divine life is a 
transformation of life, not a renunciation. If we 


occupy ourselves thinking about bow good we 
are or how bad we are, etc., then we separate 
our consciousness from living contact with the 
deeper reality of joy within—‘ In contrast to 
the trend in contemporary society to assert and 
glorify the mundane and sensate ego, the Swami 
rightly points out that ‘the essential thing in any 
religious life is to eliminate ego. Yet egolessness 
is a common trap of self-deception and subtle 
pride on the spiritual path.’ 

Being retreat-note.s, as much ground as possible 
ha.s been covered, keeping in mind the audience. 
Readers need not be unduly disturbed by certain 
phrases not usually found in standard books on 
Vedanta: mental clouds, ego-blocks, negativity, 
energy-tank , energy-leaks, vacuum cave of 
meditation in the brain, etc. It is ju.st old wine 
in a new bottle. Sections are interleaved with 
sketches by Ronnye Russel, suggestive of some 
teachings of Swami Amar Jyoti. 

The Swami’s teachings are quite safe to he 
recommended for useful reading. 

Swami Atmaramananoa 
Advaita Axhratm, CaUmia 

A1 the feet of SRI RAMAKRISHNA : 
DY Swami Vunananoa. Published by Sri Rama- 
krishna Ashrama, Mangaiadevi Road. Mangalore- 

575001. 1978. Pp. 66. Rs. 3/-. 

/ 

The book is a collection of articles elucidating 
mainly the lives and immortal message of Sri 
Ramakrishna, Sri Sarada Devi and Swami Vivek- 
ananda in an easily intelligible style. The author 
has made a fruitful effort to bring to light the 
many facets of the teachings of these great 
spiritual leaders of mankind. He has sh.iwn the 
relevance and the immense importan,:e of the 
application of these sayings in our modern tech¬ 
nological, restless life. ‘What is religion' is a 
splendid article in which we And the depth of the 
author's thinking. He clarifies the essential fea¬ 
tures of a true religion in a logical and con¬ 
vincing way. In the last article there is an un¬ 
ambiguous presentation of Ramanuja’s philosophy. 

This small book may not give a depth study 
of the topics dealt with, but it surely kindles a 
spark of interest to study and understand more. 

Swami Muktirupananda 
Narendrapur, W.B. 



NEWS AND REPORTS 


RAMAKRISHNA MISSION SEV ASHRAM A 
VRINDABAN 

Report for April 1978 to March 1979 

Begun in 1907 as a small homoeopathic dis¬ 
pensary, the Sevashrama has grown into a well- 
equipped, 121-bed allopathic hospital serving the 
needs of the large indigenous as well as floating 
population of Vrindaban and its neighbouring 
districts. The hospital has departments of General 
Surgery, Ophthalmology, Dentistry, General 
Medicine, and a Homoeopathic Out-patient Clinic. 
The General Surgery Department performed 
wide variety of operations including E.N.T., 
orthopaedic, cancer and gynaecology; a neuro- 
.surgeon has recently joined the faculty. Facilities 
exist for conducting electrocardiography, radio¬ 
graphy, physiotherapy and basic laboratory tests. 
Also worthy of mention are the Ophthalmic Out¬ 
patient Department and the 8-bed Cancer-Ward. 
In order to make available the services of the 
Ophthalmic Department to the rural population, 
a fortnightly out-patient eye clinic is conducted 
at Kosi-kalan, a small town 38 km. from Vrinda¬ 
ban, for patients from the surrounding villages. 
An eye camp is also organized there once a year. 

During the year the In-patient Department 
treated 4,431 patients, the total patient-days being 
29,414. Operations of various types in the depart¬ 
ment numbered 1,343. Free and part-free treat¬ 
ment was given to 28% and 8% respectively of 
the in-patients. 

The total attendance at the Out-pat icni 
Department was 2,76,374, new cases numheHng 
55,507 and operations 507. All out-patients re¬ 
ceive free consultation and medicines. A large 
number also get the benefit of free investigations. 

The Homoeopathic Clinic treated 5.004 cases, 
the Radiology Department handled 4,341 tests and 
the Clinical Laboratory made 20,251 examinations 
of various kinds. 

Future Plans: (a) Being located in a rural 
area, it is difficult to attract a sufficient staff of 
nurses. To overcome this perennial problem, the 
Sevashrama hopes to establish a nursing school 


of its own. {h) In order to achieve diagnostic 
excellence and deliver quality health care, equip¬ 
ment is necessary for a modern laboratory in 

which a wide spectrum of tests may be con¬ 
ducted. (c) In order to achieve excellence h 

diagnostic radiology, specialized X-ray equipment 
is needed which can detect diseases involving 
arteries, veins, brain, kidneys and other vital 

organs, (d) An 8-bed intensive care unit with 
monitoring facilities is needed to help the Sev¬ 
ashrama .save more lives, (e) India ranks third 
in the world in the number of head injuries. Yet 
with a population of 660 million, 528 million of 
whom live in villages, there are only about 

100 neurosurgeons, most of whom arc in big 
neurosurgical centres in cities. In order to over¬ 
come this gross imbalance, in health-care delivery, 
the* Sevashrama wishes to establish a Neuro¬ 
surgical Unit. (/) A large percentage of the ill¬ 
nesses that are prevalent in India are directly 
related to poverty, ignorance and lack of sanita¬ 
tion. The Sevashrama wishes to participate in 

the eradication of communicable diseases through 
education of the community, training of health 
workers, and adoption of some nearby villages 
whose total health care would be covered by the 

institution, (g) An incinerator is needed for the 

scientific disposal of wastes in order to prevent 
the possibility of disease transmission. 

Immediate Needs: (a) The financial position 
of the institution is not very good. The ever- 
increasing cost of foodstuffs, medicines, appliances, 
etc. has taken the expenditure beyond the slen¬ 
der resources of the Sevashrama. In view of this, 
the generous public is requested to contribute 
liberally to the Hospital Maintenance Fund, 
(b) Persons desirous of endowing beds in memory 
of their loved ttncis may do so by donating 
R$. .30,000 per bed. fr) Donations may also be 
made for any of the items listed under 'Future 
Plans’ above. 

Ail donations may kindly be sent to the fol¬ 
lowing address, specifying the purpose; The 
Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission Sevashrama, 
Vrindaban, Dist. Mathura (U.P.) 281121. 



The Rhodesian Event 


One of the most significant events in the history of Africn took place 
recently in what was till then known as Rhodesia and now called ^mbfibwe. 
After pursuing, ostrich-like, unrealistic policies for years, the white rulers saw 
the writing on the wall and decided to give the country back to the people to 
whom it really belonged. 

A land-locked plateau with a moderate climate, Zimbabwe is a little bigger 
in size than the State of Madhya Pradesh in India. Out of its population of 6.5 
millions. Europeans make up only 4.S per cent, and yet they not only own half 
the agricultural land but also ruled the country as a British colony for nearly 
a century. When the wave of African awakening hit Rhodesia in the fifties, 
Ian Smith, the Prime Minister of the white government, made a unilateral 
declaration of independence and broke away from Britain in order to avoid 
Sharing of power with the blacks. Most nations condemned the racial dis¬ 
crimination, and through the U.N. applied economic sanctions against that 
country. However, what finally shattered the futile dreams of racial chauvinism 
was the bloody seven-year guerilla war waged by militant blacks under the leader¬ 
ship of Mugabe and Nkoma—^both avowed Marxists. 

The general election which swppt the blacks into power was unique for 
more than one reason. It has demonstrated that there is no socio-political 
problem which cannot be peacefully solved through the non-violent democratic 
process. It has disproved the unwarranted thesis of white people that the blacks 
still retain the tribal mentality and are not ready for nationhood. The astounding 
93 per cent turn out of Bantu-speaking black voters is an index of the social 
awareness and self-determining commitment of the people. It has also shown 
^^t> when the scale of prejudice fall from the eyes of white people, they will 
tn^gnize the same qualities of which they are proud in the black people also. 
Credit must also be given to the British Governmm for its timely and impartial 
intervention and its generous acceptance of the right of black people to deter¬ 
mine their own'future. 

V Robert Mugabe, the new Prime Minister, who« party won 57. of the 80 
biack Mats in the 100 member House of Assembly, revealed the innate goo^bMs 
of the African race by his vconcUiatory and liberal policies and actionsv His 
bfoad-based cabinet includes Mveral vihites. an has retained whites in k^ 
^yemment posts. Though the willingness of several whi^ to work in co¬ 
blation with the blacks for the common good of Mon w cOmtnM- 

able. this may only be a temppiw^ phase. For tte^ wwy 

wlutes may leave Aat countiy very spo% Htini^lM 
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We believe in '‘Work is Worship" 
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IN THE COMPANY OF THE 
HOLY MOTHER 

By 

Her Direct Disciples 


Pp. 400 approx 


Rs- 12.00 (Limp) 
Rs. 15.00 (Cloth) 


A reprint of the well-known At Holy Mother's Feet, the 
pages of this book bring back the blissful days with the Mother at 
Jairambati and in Calcutta, the days the reader feels like going 
back to and relive. With a brief biographical introduction by 
Swami Nikhilananda. 
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3. The Editor does not accept respon- 
sitdlity for opinions expressed in signed 
articlet. 

4. For quotations, the references should 
bclude name of author, title of publication, 
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don. and page number. 
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1. Divine Grace by Swami Ranganathananda 

5-00 

2. Paths of Meditation 

(A collection of essays on different techniques of Mediation according 
to different faiths) 6«50 

3. In the Lap of the Himalayas 

(Original in Bengali by Swami Akhandananda and Tr. into English 
by Dr. Narendranath B. PatU) 5-00 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA MATH mylapore madras 600 004 


ATTENTION. VIVEKANANDA-DEVOTEES ! 

You haven’t heard my name, but from 1973 to 1978 I was pubhshing “The 
Shooting Star”-~my missionary magazine to broadcast the message of Swami 
Vivekananda. 

1 wrote and published the following books : 

(1) SWAMI VIVEKANANDA-THE MILITANT HINDU MONK (pro¬ 
vocative) in April 1975. 

(21 BURNING WORDS OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA (capsuled dyna¬ 
mite) in February 1977. 

(3) THE HRE AND FLAME OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA (dynamite), 
in August 1978. 

(4) GOD AND LOVE (controversial) in April 1979. 

(5) BE PROUD YOU ARE A HINDU (inspiring) in December 1979. 

(6) SWAMI VIVEKANANDA-THB GREAT SOQALIST (food for 
thought) in March 1980. 

(7) VIVEKANANDA SPEAKS (an innovation) in July 1980. 

I am now forming Vivehamda Soigha for wMch nboQt 100 iiMim^ts have 
already been enrolled from differmtt parts Of the nopntiy. Plrase write to tte foe, 
details. * ' 

0. M. JAGTIANI 

D/22, $el!»Hdp Housing Socieiy, St Eran^ 

Vila Faria (WX Bonriwr 40QL(kM 
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Arise! Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reach^. 


INTEGRAL VISION OP VEDIC SEERS* 

**Truth is one : call It by various name!^' 


m «ft *it| m i 

3TT^ ^ 

^ are| I 

^ 7 arfst ^ 

W *r: SPI II 

^»f *r I 

^ arfdr ^ 

ni ?t 3t?iif?r *PT5 il 
Wr^WT: 

iw few 

lO^fstflvwr ?ppntr ^ h 


1. 0 Rudra, do not harm our chiMrei)’ 
or grandchildren or other relatives. Ha^r 
not our cows and horses. Destroy not 
heroes. We offer oblations to thee cverinorb;: 

Jjj-t'edfl. Lli^' 

2. O Lord of the heroes {kfoyadyirdif 
keep thy lethal weapons away from ptii^ 
men and cattle, and be gracious unto 

O Shining One. O Lord of the two pkccsf^ 
(dvibarhah), be kind to us; bless us anl^ 
grant us happiness. 

^g^Veda, 1.114# 

3. Praise Rudra who rides the chariot 
{gwtasadamX who is eternally youngs who 
is like an awesome lion, the fierce destroyer 
of enemies. O Rudra, be kind towards us 
who praise thee. Let thy armies spare us, 
let them strike down thy enemies. 

^g-Veda,l.%iX\ 

4. May Rudra’s missiles (Aeti) spure us 
(pari vfjyah), and may the great wrath of the 
Flaming One avoid us. O Bounteous One 
(nudhvd), turn thy bow away from our kingS^ 
and be kind to our children and 
children. 

Jtg-iMii. 2.33;ir 


i , * Ttw hyimis to Ru^ Stven here orighially occur scattered io the Rg«Kedd and have 
be«i bmugm togekw m ke *Rudr^ of ya/uNFede. By wot^ppkf God as the 
territde Dekrdyiw mm bveieoin^ 

the-atmo^were. or 

;Widildim'#u:;itortliera-:i: IlhMia'Srespeebvely.. 
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ABODT THIS mjMBBB 


Prayer, worship and meditation form the 
three steps in the path of devotion. Prayer 
and worship were discussed in the three 
previous editorials. In this month’s 
EDITORIAL an attempt is made to show how 
meditation differs from ordinary concentra¬ 
tion. 

Just as we wander from home to home 
until we establish our own home, so does 
the human soul move from one pursuit to 
another, from one experience to another, 
until it finds its own real and everlasting 
abode. That permanent home, the bosom 
of God, exists in the Atman, the true self of 
man. This central idea of Vedanta is 
presented with great clarity, power and 
experiential luminosity in the article from 
HOMES TO THE HOME by Swami Shraddh- 
ananda. Head of the Vedanta Society of 
Sacramento, U.S.A. 

Tn the third instalment of pilgrimage to 


the HOURS OF meditation SWami Biidh< 
ananda gives important practical hints on 
how to lead a meditative life in the midst 
of the duties of life. 

Sri M. P. Pandit of Sri Aurobindo 
Ashrama, Pondicherry, explains the im¬ 
portance of aspiration in spiritual life in 
the second instalment of his essay on 

INTEGRAL YOGA OF SRI AUROBINDO. 

In the fifth instalment of is vbdanta a 
philosophy of escape?. Dr. Vinita Wan- 
choo continues her brilliant, meticulously 
documented analysis of the well-known 
criticisms against Vedanta. 

This month’s forum for inter-religious 
understanding presents a study of Christian 
worship and how it differs from Hindu Piijd. 

The third instalment of Swami Atmarup- 
ananda’s st. teresa. bride op the sun is an 
engaging account of the spiritual experience 
of the great Spanish mystic. 


CONCENTRATION AND MEDITATION—I 

EDITORIAL 

These days ‘meditation’ is enjoying un- prevalent all over the world may be divided 
piecedented popularity in the East and the into two broad groups: secular and religious. 
West alike. A form of spiritual practice To the former group belong all forms of 
once restricted to a small number of fairly concentration practised for the sake of 
qualified aspirants is now being followed by health. It has been scientifically proved that 
large numbers of people and applied to a certain types of meditation relax the body, 
wide variety of human situations. To satisfy reduce blood pressure ai^ mental fension. 
the spiritual needs of different types of and cure psychosomatic disorders. They 
aspirants, ancient techniques of meditation have thus become a boon to a large num- 
are being modified and new techniques ber of people living under conditions of 
, being evolved by spiritual directors. Indeed, stress, especially in the West. There is 
so diverse has meditation beconie that it nothing wrong in practising meditation for 
now stands for a generic term denoting its therapeutic ^cts, but one should not 
several forms of concentration rather dian think this i$ rU that meditation means or 
a specific ^iritual technique. can do. 

I^e various fypes of meditation now Here we me concerned 
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group of mbditationsy called upasand in 
Vedantic literature, which aim at spiritual 
iUumination. This again is of two types; 
anthropomorphic isakara) and non-anthro- 
pomorphic {nirdkdra). In the first type, 
followed in the path of devotion, meditation 
is done on a form of the Deity known as the 
aspirant’s l^ta Devatd. In the second type, 
followed in the path of knowledge, medi- 
tation is done on a non>anthropomorphic 
object like light or space or on some attri* 
bute of Qualified {sagu^a) Brahman. 

This kind of spiritual meditation which 
requires a higher degree and quality of con-. 
centration, need not necessarily be a relaxing 
experience, especially for a beginner. The 
term used by Patanjali for meditation is 
dhydna, and according to him it forms only 
the seventh step in a graded scheme of yoga. 
With the exception of' a few fortunate 
people bom with natural calmness and 
purity of mind, most^ people find that the 
higher types of spiritual meditation entail 
effort, struggle and strain. Sri Aurobindo 
points out : ‘The road of yoga is long, 
every inch of ground has to be won against 
much resistance and no quality is more 
needed by the Sadhaka than patience and 
single-minded perseverance with a faith 
that remains firm 'through all difficulties, 
delays and apparent failures.*^ 

There is at present a good deal of con¬ 
fusion about the true nature of meditation. 
This is mainly caused by the mistaken 
belief that meditation is nothing but a form 
of concentration. Every man has thd capa¬ 
city to concentrate his mind on something 
or other, and it is with this confidence that 
most people attempt to meditate. But when 
they find that they do not succeed, they ask 
in surprise, ‘Why am I not able to 
meditate?’ The truth is that meditation is 
not Just an ordinary type of concentration. 


Sri Aurobindo, of Yoga (Pondicherry: 
Sri Attfobiodo Ashrams, 1973). 


Spiritual aspirants must understand tins. 
They should know the difference between 
ordinary concentration and meditation. 

Ordinary concentration and meditation 

In ordinary concentration the mind is 
focussed on an external object or a mental 
idea. From childhood we have been practis* 
ing concentration on external objects as a 
part of the natural process of perception. 
What is perception? According to 
S^khya, Yoga and Advaita-Vedanta 
schools, the mind goes out through 
the eyes and takes the form of the object, 
and this is how we see it. According to 
Rimanuja and Madhva. it is the self that 
issues forth and directly perceives the ob¬ 
ject. Either way. concentration on external 
objects is a natural process. The Upani^ad 
says that the Lord, as it were, struck the 
sense-organs and made them outgoing.^ 
So we find no difficulty in concentrating on 
external objects. 

Real meditation is a complete reversal of 
this process of perception. It means turning 
the mind or the self back upon its source. 
Sri Ramakrishna explains this by the 
parable of the police sergeant who goes his 
rounds in the dark with a lantern (which 
has dark glass on three sides) in his hands. 
With that light he can sec others but they 
cannot see him, unless he turns the lantern 
towards himself.^ In the same way, with 
the light of the self we can see external 
objects and movements of tbpughts, but if 
we want to see God, we must focus this 
light inward. And this is what meditation 
means. To turn the habitually outgoing 


Katha Upani$ad, 2 . 1 . 1 . 

^ The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna (Madras: 
Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1974), p. 107. 
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mind inward to its source is an admittedly 
difficult task. 

This, then, is the first difference between 
meditation and ordinary concentration: 
meditation is the result of the focusing of 
consciousness on its true source or centre. 
The Tantras speak of different centres of 
consciousness but the Upanisads point to the 
spiritual heart as the true centre of one’s 
consciousness, Tllough the beginner can 
to some extent hold his mind in the region 
of the physical heart, he has usually no idea 
of what the spiritual heart—his true centre 
of consciousness—means. In most people 
this higher centre remains dormant or 
veiled, but through continence and prayer 
it can be developed. Unless the aspirant 
discovers this spiritual centre, his mind will 
wander during meditation: 

It should be understood that trying to drive 
the mind inward, as a shepherd drives sheep 
into the pen. is not meditation. True 
meditation is the result of the natural in* 
wardness or interiority (pratyak pravanata) 
of the mind caused by an inward pull. This 
inward ‘pull’ comes from one’s higher centre 
of consciousness. And the higher centre 
will exert this pull only when it is open and 
active. Then the mind comes to rest in its 
own source, as a bird comes to roost in its 
own nest. This resting or fixing of the mind 
is called dharmui. without which meditation 
is difficult. 

Secondly, in most forms of ordinary con¬ 
centration the sense-organs are active, and 
contact with the external world is not cut 
off. But during meditation, which needs a 
higher degree of concentration, the mind 
alone is active, and contact with the exter¬ 
nal world is cut off. The yogis call this state 
ekendriych-UPt state in which one indriya 
or sense-organ, namely, the manas or mind 
(which the yogis regard as the sixth sense- 
organ) alone is active. According to Patafi- 
jali, before one attempts dhyd/ta (meditation), 
one should gain proficiency in dhara^ 


■ > 

(already explained) and preiyShdra (with¬ 
drawing the mind from external objects). 
This withdrawal is defined by Patafijali, as 
a state in which the senses, detached from 
external objects, become one with manas 
or mind.4 When this is practised for a long 
time, the mind alone remains active—the 
ekendriya state. Only then is true meditation 
possible. 

We now come to the third difference 
between ordinary concentration and medi¬ 
tation. What we call thought is only a wapve- 
like movement of the mind called vrtti. 
Vfttis arc produced either by external 
stimuli or by the sprouting of Samskdras 
(latent impressions of past experiences). 
When we are absorbed in a book or a job, 
several names and forms occupy the field 
of consciousness, and the mind moves in a 
circle. Whereas in meditation the mind is 
as it were fixed on a point, and there is only 
a single vrtti in it. Then only a single name 
(mantra) and form (usually the form of the 
Chosen Deity) will occupy the field of con¬ 
sciousness. All other names and forms are 
consciously suppressed. This is, however, 
difficult as the saniskdras are continuously 
sprouting into waves. Unless at least the 
major desires and impulses are eliminated, 
the practice of meditation will become an 
inner battle. 

This takes us to the fourth difference. 
Ordinary concentration is the result of 
attachment to various external objects, 
whereas meditation is the result of detach¬ 
ment. To get absorbed in an undertaking 
which one likes because it satisfies one’s 
desires is easy. But to get absorbed in some¬ 
thing through detachment is difficult. This 
becomes possible only when detachment is 
supported by intense aspiration. Meditation 
is not an exercise in passive withdrawal, an 
escape from reality. It is an intense sedt- 
ing of Truth in the only place where Truth 

—ijf—— ■ 

*• PataSjdi, VogctSStra, 2.S4, 
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ought to be sought. It is an eager search 
for God in the unknown Depths of the 
heart. Just as a ®an in darkness gropes 
about stretching out his hands, so does the 
meditator seek God within stretching his 
intuitive faculty, the pure buddhl Though 
meditation is usually practised on an image, 
a true aspirant knows that the image he is 
meditating on is not the true Reality. His 
meditation is in fact a search for that 
Reality of which the image is only a symbol. 
To seek an intangible unknown Reality in 
the unknown depths of the soul becomes 
possible only if there is intense aspiration 
and faith. 

Then there is the fifth difference. Human 
mind has two powers : to experience and 
to create. Most of our normal thinking is 
a creative process—^we are always trying to 
create something ; new objects, new rela¬ 
tionships, new meanipgs, new ideas, etc. If 
we cannot create anything real, we create 
unreal things and try to live in a dream 
world. All the great achievements of 
science, technology and art are the result 
of stupendous efforts of men in creative 
concentration. But creation of this type 
gives rise to diversity and conflict. 

Meditation is an attempt to make the 
mind stop creating by seeking the source 
of experience. Though experience is also a 
function of the mind, its real source (con¬ 
sciousness) is in the Atman or the self. 
Meditation is an attempt to isolate self 
and discover the Uncreated or the Absolute 
which is what man is trying to seek through 
his creative activity. Meditation is a move¬ 
ment towards unity and peace. 

Another difference, related to the above, 
is that ordinary^concentration is a move¬ 
ment in time. Meditation is an attempt to 
remain in timelessness. The more we think, 
the more we move with time and get 
caught in the ever-flowing stream of life. 

There arc two types of time. One is the 


external time determined by the" aiioivem^itts 
of the earth with reference to the sun. Tbe 
second is the internal time determined by 
the movement of thoughts, In very small 
children these two times remain distinct; 
as they grow up they learn to correlate the 
two. But this correlation is lost during 
deep sleep and dreaming when we live in 
an entirely different world of time. In nor¬ 
mal waking state a certain co-ordination be¬ 
tween inner time and outer time is main¬ 
tained as a kind of ratio. This ratio varies 
from person to person : for some people 
time flies, for others time hangs heavy. 

To live constantly in time, to be under 
the tyranny of time, to ‘run with the hare 
and hunt with the hound’ all the time, 
causes great strain on the nerves. Man 
wants to escape from this oppressive time 
awareness. So he takes a holiday and tries 
to forget him.self by getting absorbed in a 
novel or cinema. But he finds that this 
does not work all right, for time like a 
ghost haunts him wherever he goes or 
whatever he does. Meditation is an attempt 
to free man from the tyranny of time by 
first slowing down the inner clock and then 
lifting the mind to a timeless dimension. 

However, the most important difference 
between ordinary concentration and medita¬ 
tion is that the former is an unconscious 
process involving self-forgetfulness, while 
the latter is a concious and self-directed 
process. What we generally call conscious 
activity is mostly unconscious or automatic. 
Freud discovered the unconscious and 
showed how it caused mental disorders. 
Jung showed that even the normal healthy 
thinking and activity were mostly controlled 
by the unconscious. We talk, eat, work, 
walk without being simultaneously aware 
that we are doing all these. As Jung has 
pointed out, there is a world of d^erence 
between the two statements : ‘I am doing a 
work’ and T am aware that I am doing a 
work’. We are rarely in touch with our own 
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sdf, and hence there is very littte self* 
awareness in our normal day*to day life. 

This truth was discovered in India some 
three thousand years ago. Kapila. the 
founder of the Samkhya school, showed that 
everything in ijhe univ|pi!se. including tthe 
mind, is unconscious and that Purusa (or 
Atman, as the Vedantins call it) alone is 
truly conscious. The mind is continuously 
breaking into waves and this makes the 
reflection of the self discontinuous. As a 
result man loses contact with his own 
centre of consciousness. Meditation stops all 
the waves except one which makes the 
reflection of the self uniform and restores 
our contact with our true centre of con¬ 
sciousness. This is effected by exercising 
the will. Just as the cart driver controls the 
horses by holding the reins tight, so does a 
meditator control his mind through his 
will. This is what Buddha calls right mind¬ 
fulness. Meditation is thus a fully self- 
directed process. It is a struggle against 
mental automatisms, it is an attempt to 
prevent mental waves from submerging the 
rock of self-awareness. This point distin¬ 
guishes it from brooding, introversion and 
day-dreaming. 

In ordinary concentration the mind is 
swayed by the object. If you are reading a 
book, it is the book that determines your 
concentration ; if you are doing a work, it 
is the work that controls your mind. In 
meditation the object usually plays only a 
passive part, control of mind is effected by 
the self. Mind can be controlled, not by the 
mind, but by a faculty which is higher than 
it. This higher faculty is the buddhi or 
dhl, which is both a faculty of intuition and 
will. It is an impulse originating in the 
buddhi that controls the mental waves and 
directs the stream of consciousness towards 
the object during meditation. Unless this 
buddhi is to some extent developed and 
made active, meditation is difiBcuIt. 

Yet another difference, eighth in order. 


i«iy 

is that meditation is not just looking at an 
object but is an attempt to enter into a 
living relationship with it. This is especially 
true in the path of Bhakti where the devotee 
looks upon meditation only as a means of 
forging an intimate, everlasting relationship 
of love with his Qiosen Deity. One of the 
chief reasons why many people do not 
succeed in meditation is that they forget this 
important point, and regard it as a passive 
act like looking at a picture or a flower. 

A loving relationship can be established 
only when there is a certain degree of 
similarity of nature between the subject and 
the object. Vedanta holds that every human 
being is potentially divine, that is, his true 
self is a part of the Supreme Self. Spiritual 
life is the discovery of this eternal relation¬ 
ship. To discover this relationship the 
aspirant must first of all discover his true 
self, the true divine centre in him, where 
alone he can feel the touch of the Supreme 
Spirit. It is only when the mental waves are 
stilled that the light of the self reveals itself. 
That is why calmness of mind Is so im¬ 
portant. But meditation is not mere inner 
silence, it is the conversion of this silence 
into a means of uniting the individual self 
with the Supreme Self. That is why medi¬ 
tation of some kind or other is enjoined in 
all Hindu scriptures. The Bible also says: 
‘Be still and know that I am God.*® 

Lastly, it should be remembered that 
ordinary concentration and meditation lead 
to quite different results. Proficiency in 
meditation makes it easy to do any work with 
concentration, but the reverse is not always 
true. Though doing secular work with con¬ 
centration gives a good training to the mind 
—and is therefore better than idling about 
or working sloppily—^it dpes not ipso facto 
enable him to do deep meditation. Ordinary 
activities, if not accompanied by discrimi¬ 
nation, d^chment, devotion and a certain. 


a. Psahns, 46.10. 
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degree of meditative awareness, will only 
take us more and more away from the divine 
centre in us. Such a concentration will only 
get us involved more and more in the un¬ 
conscious stream of Prakrti. Meditation, on 
the contrary, takes us towards Reality 
directly. 

Prayer, worship, meditation 

From the above discussion it is clear that 
true meditation is not as easy as it is 
popularly supposed to be. In the path of 
Bhakti meditation forms only the third step, 
for it should be preceded by prayer and 
worship. Those who have practised prayer 
and worship for some time find meditation 
easy and natural. How do prayer and wor¬ 
ship help the aspirant in the practice of 
meditation? 

In the first place, as we have shown, 
meditation is concentration of mind on a 
higher centre of consciousness and. unless 
that centre is to some extent awakened or 
made active, meditation is difficult. Prayer, 
when done with intensity, quickly awakens 
the heart-centre. Says Swami Vivekananda, 
‘By prayer one’s subtle powers are easily 
roused, and if consciously done all desires 
may be fulfilled by it.’® Concentration is 
not the main problem in spiritual life. What 
is really difficult is to give a higher direction 
to the concentrated energies. A beginner 
cannot do this through meditation alone. 
Prayer and worship open the higher centres 
and direct the mind upward. 

Secondly, meditation being a conscious 
and self-idirected process can be successfully 
practised only when it is supported by the 
will. Pure will and pure consciousness are 
the dynamic and static aspects of the higher 
self (fivdiman). Through self-analysis and 
introspection it is possible to understand 
the true nature of will and its workings. 


•• Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta: Advaita Asbrama, 1964), vol. 5. p. 325. 


But a wayward will enslaved by emoti^s 
and instincts cannot be brought under con* 
trol by self-analysis alone. That is the 
reason why meditation very.often depends 
on the aspirant’s moods. If he wants to be 
independent of his moods, he must be able 
to direct his will Godward whenever he 
wants. Prayer and worship gradually bring 
the will under control. 

Further, it is seen that in many aspirants 
meditation affects only a small—^the con¬ 
scious-part of the personality. The other 
parts of the personality, especially the un¬ 
conscious part of the mind which is a 
magazine of psychic energy, go on in their 
old ways. This kind of meditation lacks 
power. Prayer and worship rouse the un¬ 
conscious, energize every part of the per¬ 
sonality and gear them all to meditative 
effort. It is only when meditation is charged 
with power will it act like a power drill and 
pierce the veil of Maya. 

We have also seen that meditation be¬ 
comes meaningful only when there exists a 
living relationship between the soul and 
God. Some people are bom with an inner 
sensitivity of the soul for the unseen, intan¬ 
gible Reality, and feel a spontaneous love 
for God. For the others the only way is to 
cultivate devotion through long practice of 
prayer and worship. 

Prayer and worship are of help in yet 
another way. They provide support to the 
mind even when one does not or cannot 
meditate. It so happens that on certain 
days aspirants find it difficult to meditate. 
When this happens many of them think. 
‘Instead of wasting my time trying to 
meditate. let me do some work.’ But a trae 
devotee does not think that way : he just 
switches to intense prayer and worship. 
He is not discouraged by dryness of mind 
or other obstacles. In his case meditation 
is only an extension, a subtler expression, 
of prayer or worship. 

There are, of course, other aids to 
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meditation, but here we are concerned 
mainly with <he path of devotion where 
prayer and worship play an important role. 

Meditation during the early stages 

If meditation is so difficult, does it mean 
that we should take it up only after attain¬ 
ing proficiency in prayer and worship? 
Indeed, if the aspirant could devote a few 
months or even years exclusively to prayer 
and worship, he would quickly advance and 
would find meditation easy and sponta¬ 
neous. But in modern times few people have 
the faith and patience to wait for such a 
long time. Nor is it necessary even for the 
beginner to abandon meditation. Practice 
of meditation along with prayer and wor¬ 
ship could be taken up even in the beginning 
of spiritual life. For meditation, even when 
not perfectly done, helps the aspirant in 
several ways. 

It helps the aspirant to understand the 
working of his own mind. Meditation in the 
early stages may appear like waging an inner 
battle but the time spent in it is not wasted. 
Through that the aspirant gains under¬ 
standing about his subtle desires and ten¬ 
dencies. Meditation of this kind ‘acts as a 
rudder in a ^ boat’, points out the Holy 
Mother. ’When a person sits in the even¬ 
ing for prayer, he cap reflect on the good 
and bad things he did in the course of the 
day. Then he should compare the mental 
state of that day with that of the previous 
day.... Unless you practise meditation in 
the morning and evening side by side with 
your work, how can you know whether you 


Swami Tapasyananda and Swami Nikhil- 
ananda, Sri Sarada Devi, the Holy Mother (Mad¬ 
ras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1969), p. 408. 


are doing the desirable or the undesirable 
thing.”* 

Practice of meditation during the early 
stages is important for a second reason : 
it gives the mind a good training in inward¬ 
ness ipratyak pravat^atd) and introduces a 
sense of interioriiy into the life of the 
aspirant. These effects may not be imme¬ 
diately noticeable, but after a few months 
or years the aspirant finds that his mind is 
turning inward without much difficulty. 
Even if the mind wanders, sitting motion¬ 
less in a particular posture itself disciplines 
the body and the nervous system. Later on, 
when he becomes an adept in meditation, 
the aspirant will find this early training a 
great asset. 

Furthermore, practice of meditation helps 
the aspirant to integrate his personality. It 
provides a common inner focus for his will, 
intellect and emotions. Even when he does 
not succeed in having perfect meditation, 
the presence of a central focus within gives 
a sense of unity and integrity to his whole 
personality. And this helps him to remain 
unaffected by the changes and troubles of the 
external world. 

These are the advantages of practising 
meditation during the early stages of one’s 
spiritual life. However, when the aspirant 
gains proficiency in it, meditation becomes 
a direct means for spiritual experience. True 
meditation is a knocking at the door of the 
shrine within the heart. This higher medi¬ 
tation intensely and persistently practised 
will at last open the inner door to the world 
of divine light, knowledge and bliss. We 
shall next discuss this higher m^itation— 
its different techniques and the various men¬ 
tal processes involved in it. 


(to be continued) 



FROM HOMES TO THE HOME 

SWAMl SHRADDHANAI'^DA 


The sun shines bright in the old Kentucky home 

Tis summer, the people arc gay 

The corn-top’s ripe and the meadow’s in the 

bloom 

While the birds make music all the day 
Weep no more, my lady 
Oh weep no more today ! 

We will sing one song 
For the old Kentucky home, 

Far away. 

Every American is familiar with tliis old 
song, ‘My Old Kentucky Home’. The 
feeling expressed in it gives us tangibly the 
sentiment that every person carries with him 
about home. It is a very familiar notion, a 
fundamental concept. Like the image of 
father or mother, the concept of home, the 
feeling about home, is very positive, rallicv 
inexpressible. Many* sentiments are asso¬ 
ciated with it. We feel it, we may not 
express or elaborate on it but it is in our 
hearts, the concept of home. Even when wo 
have grown old, even when we are thousands 
of miles away from our home, that memory 
of home is within our hearts. You find that 
in literature, you find that in religious books. 
Home. 

What, in brief, is this idea of home? It 
is associated with freedom, and of security: 
it is a concept of identity and love. And 
probably many other things which we cannot 
really express in words but which w'O carry 
with us as a deep feeling. People who by 
circumstances have to live in rented houses 
or apartments cherish the desire to have 
someday a home of their own. In 
an apartment you cannot find the same 
freedom as in a home of your own. 
You cannot find all the conveniences you 
require. There is an atmosphere that keeps 
you rather strained. Even if you are living 
in an expensive apartment with all the con¬ 


veniences, one thing will be lacking-the sense 
of identity which is so important in life. You 
cannot feel a natural identity with that place, 
with those rooms. You sigh, ‘Oh, it is not 
mine, it is not mine,’ So you dream of hav¬ 
ing a place where you can fcci po.'-bossion, 
‘This is my home,’ and then you feel free¬ 
dom. 

Then there is the idea of security also. 
You are not sure when you may have to 
leave an apartment. One day the owner 
comes, ‘Sir, 1 am sorry, but I have to raise 
your rent twenty-five percent next month.’ 
This might happen when you don’t have a 
ht)nic of your own. A person may be chang¬ 
ing rented dwellings every year, from one 
hou.se to another he moves. From one part 
of the city to another he shifts— from one 
town to another, wandering. But when that 
person has a home of his own and he feels 
a kind of security, f!u:n freedom, love, and 
joy come to his life. 

Now this same concept of home can be 
projected to our spiritual life. Just as when 
wc wander froiTt liomc to home and are 
restless, so too a stage comes in our life— 
we call it spiritual awakening-when shifting 
from one pattern of living to another, persu¬ 
ing one set of desires to another, facing one 
type of crisis to another, we feel baffled, 
dejecicd and confused. Is there a real 
stability in life? w'c ask. Is there a possession 
which we cannot lose? Then the heart 
craves for a level of stability, a level of 
freedom, a level of unchanging love, a level 
of real itossession. Thai is the true, the 
spiritual goal of man. When a man is eager 
to find the true goal of life, to raise his life 
from the commonplace to a level of stability 
and equilibrium, this longing comes. He 
feels himself as a wanderer from home to 
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home, from point to point, from instability 
to instability. And he dreams of that level 
of life where there is unbroken peace. He 
seeks the Eternal which is God. Only in 
God can the sufferings of wandering be over. 

In the idea of karma, and transmigration, 
man is pictured as a traveller from life to 
life. Transmigration or rebirth happens as 
a result of unfructified karma and unfulfilled 
desires. Whatever you do. good or bad, 
leaves a kind of resultant. That resultant is 
stored in your mind. Good karma gives 
you a permit for happiness, and bad karma 
the policeman’s ticket, suffering. Nobody 
can escape karma. That is the idea at the 
back of this theory of karma: man is the 
builder of his own destiny. If there is an 
accumulation of bad karma he suffers in 
many ways. He experiences various sorts 
of mental and physical sufferings. They arc 
not arbitrary, they do not come all of a 
sudden. They are the results of one's past 
deeds. And if a person is enjoying happiness 
in comfortable situations in contrast to 
others who arc suffering in many ways, that 
also is not arbitrary. According to this law 
of karma, he earned that happiness by past 
good actions. 

Besides this unfulfilled karma there is also 
desire. Every moment people are creating 
desires. T want this, I want that,’ and none 
of their desires disappears unless it is fulfilled. 
They are stored in the subconscious mind. So 
in our minds both these things are stored : 
the results of our past actions and our unful¬ 
filled desires. In Sanskrit these are called 
karma and kama. Karma means the results 
of past actions and kama means desire. All 
the karmas and all the desires cannot be 
fulfilled in one life. Even when a person is 
dying he will say, ‘Oh, 1 wanted to do this, 
I wanted to have that. Unfortunately, now 
1 am dying, I could not fulfil all those 
desires.* It is true, it is common knowledge. 
We cannot exhaust all the desires that we 
have, and all the time fresh desires are com¬ 


ing. You have moved into a house, then 
after one year you'feel, ‘Oh. it is possible to 
move into a tetter house.* You do that, 
remain quiet for some time, but again you 
want something better. In this way man’s 
desires are always multiplied. As a result, 
he has to be bom again in order to finish his 
past karma and fulfil the desires which were 
not consummated in past lives. That is. 
briefly, the law of transmigration. 

Now when a person becomes serious about 
himself he thinks of this bondage of kama 
and karma—this vicious circle in which he 
is revolving. The memories of the past 
vaguely touch his consciousness. It doesn’t 
matter whether he remembers his past or not 
—remembering is not even advisable because 
if you remember past lives many unpleasant 
memories might come; so better that we do 
not remember our past lives. But if he 
believes in this law of transmigration he 
begins to feel, ‘Well, through many lives, how 
many lives I do not know, I have passed. I 
have done actions, good and bad, and 1 
have created desires. Now I have been 
ushered into this present life. And now 1 
am creating new desires. I am suffering, 1 
am enjoying, both. Now what is this fun ? 
What is this ?’ He seriously asks himself 
and the answer is given by sages. They say, 
‘Well,, this is life, the life you are facing. But 
this is not all there is to life. You as an 
individual, a man or a woman, with a body, 
with a mind, with feelings, with emotions, 
with desires, you are a player-on the stage of 
this world. You are facing sometimes good 
things, sometimes bad things, sometimes 
pleasant things, sometimes crises. You are 
sometimes crying, sometimes smiling. You 
are attached to certain things. You are dis¬ 
gusted with certain things. This is the play, 
this is the drama of life that is going on, and 
it will go on, over again, over again, over 
again. 

‘But this is not the entire story,’ the sages 
continue. ‘If you can find God, then you 
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will SCO that this will stop. This traosmigra* 
tion will stop. If you are really tired of this 
show, if you are really impatient of this play 
there is a way to end it. and that is realiz¬ 
ation of God, discovery of your true nature. 
Even now, even when you are suffering, 
there is another face of your personality that 
you have forgotten. You are functioning on 
what is called your practical personality, as an 
individual. But at the back of this individu¬ 
ality there is another truth of yours. That 
is your spiritual nature—your Soul which is 
not affected by this game of life. It is the 
pure, the free—the Divine in you. You have 
to be your soul.’ 

In man’s Divine nature there is no karma. 
That Divine nature—the soul of man—shares 
the nature of God. It docs not desire, it 
need not desire anytljing because it is ever 
fulfilled. Has God any desire ? God is pro¬ 
jecting endless phenomena on this universe, 
but has He any desire for anything? He is 
creating, supporting and also dissolving all 
thc.se things, inconceivable wonders ! Even a 
little of that keeps us spellbound. Look at 
a mountain, look at the ocean, look at a 
mighty river, look at a beautiful flower, look 
at the face of a sweet child, look at an 
avalanche, a storm. Everything is a wonder. 
And we say, ‘Oh, who created this !’ And if 
we are of a religious bent of mind, our hearts 
are at once filled with admiration an^ rev¬ 
erence for God the Creator. But God 
Himself is completely unattached. He is 
above all these manifestations of nature. 
God is eternally in His own majesty which is 
not bound by the laws of nature. He is not 
bound by time or space or causation. He 
does not want or need anything because 
everything is in Him. So when a person 
discovers himself, his spiritual nature, he 
shares the truth of God. He feels, T don’t 
heed anything. God is with me and in God 
everything is there. Love is there, security 
is'there, freedom is there, joy is there, peace 


is there. What else do I need ?’ That is 
the declaration of sages. 

Who arc the sages ? A sage is a person 
who has discovered his spiritual nature, who 
has discovered the truth of this game of life 
—this travelling, this ainiles.s wandering from 
life to life. He has withdrawn himself from 
this game and has found God. He has found 
his true Self. So for him tills analogy 
of home becomes very relevant. Each life 
can be compared to a temporary home. Just 
as when a person finds his own home, there 
is a feeling of security, identity, freedom and 
love, so too, on the spiritual level when a 
person has discovered his spiritual nature, 
when he has discovered the presence of God 
within him, there is a similar experience. 
There is a feeling of possession : ‘N()w I 
have got something which is never going to 
leave me, an eternal treasure. Now I have 
found an object of love who can compensate 
for all emptiness, who includes all loves.’ 
It is not that by loving God we arc deprived 
of all other loves : God is the highest fulfil¬ 
ment of all our little loves. A person who 
has the experience of God feels that this great 
love which is God is touching all his objects 
of love. This earth on which he is walking 
becomes a heaven to him. This house where 
he is living becomes a hundred times sweeter 
to him. These relations and friends whom he 
is loving become a hundred times more 
beloved because the love in him is nothing 
but the light of God, All love, he feels, is 
coming from God. So that is when really he 
feels, ‘This is my true Home. This is my 
true destination.’ For that he need not die 
because God-experience can descend to him 
even when be is living. 

So great spiritual teachers tell us that if 
you have seriously considered the ways of 
the world you will sec that this world is 
not your true home. It is a temporary shel¬ 
ter. Your true home is God, where there is 
the ultimate security, the totality of all loves, 
the ultimate freedom and peace and content- 
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ment. So a spiritual seeker keep-, this goal 
in his mind. Just as in our ordinary life we 
long for a home. We dream of tills home, 
in the same way the spiritual seeker always 
dreams of his true home, namely God. And 
he carries on his life so that this home may 
be attained even in this life. In other words. 


as a spiritual seeker you always have to 
remember that in whatever situation you have 
been placed, whatever you are doing, that is 
not your ultimate purpose. Your ultimate 
purpose is God-realizatiiJii. You have to in¬ 
stall God within you. And the sages also say, 
‘Don’t think that (hi.s true home <;f yours, 
God, this Divine nature of yours is far aw'ay 
from you. It is very close, closer, closer, 
closest to you if you only open your eyes, 
if with faith and dotermination you try to 
find that Truth. Lord Jesus Christ said, ‘Ask 
and it shall be given you, seek and you 
shall find, knock anil it shall be opened to 
you.’ The same proclamation v/c hear from 
the sages and saints of all religions. They 
say, God is w'ithin ns. (hir spiritual nature 
is within us. We have to knock, wc have to 
knock at the closed i!o:>r of our heart. Then 
wc sh.d! fiivi that. Divine. Whatever way 
you approach the Divine does not matter. 
That Divine is D^'nirnon to a!) religions. A 


C'hristian can find the Divine in the Christian 


way, a Buddhist can find tho liiivine in the 
Buddhist way, a Hindu can find the Divine 
in his own way. It doc-sn'l matter in which 
way you arc seekiivp But it is a fact, that 
the Divine is there. 

Vedanta tells us tliat you can approach the 
Divine through two dilTerent techniques. One 
is called the technique of knowledge, tlie 
technique of rational inquiry. And the other 
is the technique of emotion, the technique 
of feeling and love. With the technique of 
feeling and love v.e sock the Divine through 
player, through contemplation, through faith. 
We do not inquire niucli. We stand on the 
faith, ‘There is God in my heart. God is 
love, God is beauty. God is power. He is 


dearer, dearer to me than any other thing.’ 
These ideas we borrow from the experience 
of saints and seers. When we read about 
the experiences of saints and seers we find 
them e.xpressed in these ways. God is not 
a fiction. He is not a poetical fancy. He is 
real, real very real. It is He who is giving 
you the feeling of love, enabling you to love, 
enabling you to function in life. All the 
power, all the love, all the knowledge that 
you arc craving, arc coming from God, 

So the seeker tries to develop love for 
God. And it is not difliciiit. becau.se to 
practise love is a very well known exercise 
in our life. We began practising love from 
our very childhood, as soon as we opened 
our eyes. As a little baby wc opened our 
eyes and we fell in love with space, with 
light, we fell in love with the dear face of 
mother. We fell in love, later on. with toys, 
with this and that. Life is a process of con¬ 
tinuous loving. Everyone knows that. So 
love is not a very difficult practice. As we 
grow in life we can love many things. Things 
that wc did not love before we learn to love. 
In the same way we have to learn this new 
love, God. And what a wonderful object of 
love God is! That is the seeker’s spiritual 
chore. Through love he tries to find out that 
God is in his heart. The love that he has 
dirccleil to many things-to objects, to 
family, to children, to granchildren, to sports, 
to hobb]c.s. ail through his life has been 
divided and scattereil in hundreds of 
directions. .Now a spiritual seeker tries to 
direct tliat love to God. He need not think, 
‘I am exhausted. All my stock of love has 
been exhausted by loving so many things.’ 
That is not true because when a man begins 
to love God his love grows more and more. 
There is no lack of supply. 

Prayer and contemplation are important 
factors in the path of love. The devotee 
constantly prays. He does not care to 
know wliere God is living, in which heaven. 
That faith is enough for him that God is 
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ill his heart. He must respond. .So he 
prays, ‘O God, show me your dear face, 
be with' me. Never leave me. You are 
really my true home, my uliimatc home, so 
1 want to be with you.’ With all the 
firicerity of his heart he opens his heart to 
God. In the .seclusion of his home he prays 
to God. Praying means opening your heart 
to God and asking God to fullil your spiri¬ 
tual desire, the desire to touch Him, to 
sec His face, to feel His presence as much 
as possible. 

Even when we are bi:sY w.; isavc i-.; fed the 
prc.sencc of God. Fven wh.en we are work¬ 
ing, even when our senses are experiencing 
.scn.so objects, sight, sound, smell, touch etc. 
The sages tell us that it is possible to ex¬ 
perience God, More al^d more the spiritual 
seeker comes to feel the presence o*’ God. In 
all siluatioiivS (T life he says. ‘My eternal com¬ 
panion is God. He*is my father. He is my 
mother, He is my companion. He is my 
friend. It is He who is manifest as this vast 
universe. All the wonders of this universe, 
all this beauty, all the power that is mani¬ 
fest in it. He, it is He.’ In this way his 
prayer and contemplation go on. Not for 
one day; every day. 

By this practice of prayer and contempla¬ 
tion, slowly things open up. Slowly this 
cru.sl. of ignorance, thi.s wall of ignorance 
breaks. And God begins to show His face. 
God begins to appear before him. Then this 
person feels. ‘Now my wandering is over. 
Now I have come to my true home, my 
beloved God.’ Nobody can argue with him 
now, because it is his experience. So long 
as your mind is on the theological level your 
faith is not grounded on a rock, your faith 
can be shattered..But if you have experience 
of God nobody can disprove your experience. 
If I have black hair, nobody can say my hair 
is gray. No, I know my hair is black. Who 
can disprove it ? That is called experience. 
Some such experience has to come in our 
spiritual life. 
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If we are interested in religion, if wc are 
interested in discovering God, in finding our 
true home, we have to carry on this prayer, 

I his contemplation, this thinking earnestly. 
Wc have to reframe our mind. We have to 
readjust our life. Our life as it is, when it 

is estranged from God is an ignorant life, 

lls ways arc ignorant ways. That is, wc do 
somelbing, wc feel we arc dc<inu; we sec 
something, at once we fee! either attraction 
or repulsion. Our mind is swayed by 
passions, by likes and dislikes, by hate, by 
greed. A person who is seeking God has 
1.) change these ways. He has to feel that 
God is die doer. It is His glory that is 

nuinlfcsi in this world, it is He that is 

peeping liirou-.h all eyes. .lust as He is in 
me, so He is in all beings. The outlook 
on life has to be changed. Merely sitting for 
half an hour in prayer is not enough. Chang¬ 
ing the outlook on life, changing our old 
ignorard: habits, that is necessary. 

.So that is the way of one who is called a 
Bhakta, a devotee of God, who is seeking 
God ;iirough emotion, through love, through 
faith. And it goes slowly. God-realization 
doesn't happen suddenly, in one morning. It 
is a process. It happens from day to day, 
day to day. day to day. More and more 
this person begins to feel that God is within 
him and iic identifies himself v/ith his spiri¬ 
tual nature. Never even in a dream does he 
think M am so and ;-,o. 1 am so and so’. 
Whenever he thinks of ‘I‘, at once he relates 
thai. ‘T to Csod. In his deep subcon.scious 
thi.s iransfoirmation of his ego hapiaens. His 
ego, his I, his individuality becomes 
connected always with God, As .soon as he 
says, ‘1’ he feels, ‘I am the child of God, 
I am the servant of God, 1 am the devotee 
of God.’ In this 'way he grows, in this way 
he becomes more and more God-conscious. 

He docs not worry about the afterlife or 
death, becau.se v,/hen he has found God as his 
eternal companion he knows that God will 
never leave him, ‘In life that eternal com- 
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panion is with me and when this body goes 
1 will be with Him.’ So for him this travelling 
from home to home has ended. He does not 
worry any more. He knows that if there is 
an afterlife, if there is a heaven, well and 
good; but this is a fact: God is there who 
will be with him. ‘1 am God’s child, 1 am 
God’s devotee, my relation with God is eter¬ 
nal.’ So he does not care for afterlife or 
heaven, what will happen. His emphasis is 
on his relation with God. And that relation 
becomes stronger and stronger and stronger. 
This person, then, even in this life, has 
attained his true home. Even though he 
lives in this body, really he is living in God. 
He is living in his true home. And in that 
true home, God, tliere is freedom, there is 
peace, there is tranquillity and there is love. 
Tliis man, by his God-experience, secs that 
he is surrounded by love. And he transmits 
his love to all directions. A man of God, 
a person who has experienced God, can never 
be cruel, can never be callous, because Gcxl's 
love is being manifested through him, through 
his actions. This is the way of finding our 
true home through the path of Bhakti-yoga. 
or devotion and faith. 

But Vedanta says there is another tech¬ 
nique, the technique of self-inquiry, rational 
inquiry. Here the Divine means, the true 
home means man’s ultimate truth—his true 
Self. Man is really resting on the infinite 
nature of his true Self. So this man’s path 
is the path of inquiry. He inquires into this 
world, he does not say this world is the 
glory of God. Instead he says that this world 
is full of contradictions, it is Maya. There 
cannot be eternal truth in this flux of life. 
The eternal truth is at the back of this 
transient movement of life. So he tries to 
see contradictions everywhere. So much .so 
that his mind becomes withdrawn from the 
ways of this world, at least temporarily. He 
has to negate all objective experiences and 
find himself as the eternal subject. So he 
dives deep to find the eternal within himself, 


just as a diver goes to the bottom of the 
ocean. He dives deep into his pure con¬ 
sciousness. 

He practises being an observer. He says, 
‘O body, ray beautiful body, I am not you. 
You are giving me .shelter, all right. But I 
am not going to identify myself with you.’ 
To the mind he says, ‘O mind, you are also 
a wonder but I am not going to identify my¬ 
self with you because you are not eternal, 
you are changing from moment to moment. 

1 want to find the eternal.’ In this way he 
eliminates his body, his mind, his ego. His 
technique is not through faith and prayer 
and contemplation and singing, but through 
the rational approach, eliminating that which 
is not .Self, going deeper and deeper until 
he is standing on his true nature. That 
nature is not in time, space and causality. 
The movement of life is outside that Self. 

Eventually when he c,)mes to his true 
home, his true Self, he knows that all he had 
been seeing all these days, this flux of life, 
this play, this Maya, was projected by the 
true .Self. He sees everything in himself, and 
then harmony comes. Then lie no longer 
says. ‘This is flux, I reject this.’ The con¬ 
structive process has begun. First there was a 
destructive proce.ss, ‘This is Maya, this is 
Maya, I don’t care for this, it is changing, 
it is changing.’ That is the first part of his 
discipline. But when he has succeeded in 
touching his true Self, then integration 
comes. Then he sees that what he had 
rejected is nothing but the Self. Everything 
is consciousness. Everything is light. 
Matter, space, time, mind, thoughts, what¬ 
ever experience wa.s there is really unbroken 
infinite. That is called unity. That is called 
non-dualisttc experience. No more any 
duality. Whatever he sees and feels, he 
knows in his heart that it is He. There is 
only one reality. That reality is his true 
Self. That infinite Atman has projected 
everything. No longer is he disturbed by 
this world. In the beginning he had to be 
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very austere. He had to be very stem and 
uncompromising. But when Self-knowledge 
has come there is no more disturbance. Then 
he has found that everything is really the 
Self. This is called Jnana-yoga: the yoga, 
the communion, through knowledge, through 
seif-inquiry, through analysis. 

We can find that, the sages of the Upani- 
•sacls tell us : ‘If you can find your true Self, 
your Atman, you find everything.’ You find 
your true home. Just as through the path 
of love the true home is the God of love. 


in the same way in this case the true home 
is man’s infinite Self. And in man’s true 
Self the seeker finds the same experience. 
That freedom, that love, that tranquillity is 
also in his true Self. Only his technique is 
different. Our teachers say the goal is the 
same. When you are in your true home as 
the God of love, really speaking it is the 
same as your true home which you have 
attained through the path of knowledge, 
your true Self. In either way you have come 
to your true home. That is the end of your 
wandering from home to home. 


PlLGRIiMAGE TO ITIE HOURS OF MEDITATION 

SWAMIBUDHANANDA 

iContitiHCil fioin (he previous issue) 


Fulfilment of obligations and duties at 
home and society is important because, in 
the case of it not being done, no one is go¬ 
ing to leave you at peace. Besides, your 
conscience, the inner mentor itself will 
make you restless. Robbed peace and 
quiet from within and without, will make 
meditation impossible. Sri Ramakrishna 
teaches : 

Do not let worldly thoughts and anxieties dis¬ 
turb your mind. Do everything that is necessary 
in proper time, and let your mind be always fixed 
on God.l3 

If everything that is needed to be done 
is not done in ‘proper time’, there will be 
cause for anxiety and it will be difficult to 
fix the mind on God. 

When you are expected to go to the ration 
shop to collect your quota of sugar, go there 


Sayings of Sri Ramakrishna (Madras; Sri 
Ramakrishna Math, 1975), saying No. 451. 


promptly to stand in the queue. Instead, do 
not sit for meditation right then, for in that 
case you may lose not only the quota of 
sugar, but peace at home and also medita¬ 
tion! The earnest pilgrim to the hour of 
meditation should not think that sugar is 
a paltry thing and peace at home can be 
ignored. 

Householders desiring to practise medita¬ 
tion and other spiritual disciplines, should 
not allow themselves to be irked by the 
necessities of their situation in life. Rather, 
they should follow in a genial temper the 
strategy taught by Sri Ramakrishna of mak¬ 
ing spiritual life work in the worldly set up. 
No doubt he uses an unpleasant analogy; 
but all the same, he makes it impossible for 
you not to catch the meaning. He says : 

You are talking about your leading a house¬ 
holder's life. Suppose you are a householder. 
It rather helps in the practice of spiritual dis¬ 
cipline. It is like fighting from inside a fort. 
The TSntriks sometimes use a corpse in their 
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religious rites. Now and then the dead body 
frightens them by opening its mouth. That is 
why they k^ep fried rice and gram near them 
and from time to time they throw some of the 
grams into the corpse’s mouth. Thus pacifying 
the corpse, they repeat the name of the Lord 
without any worry. Likewise, the householder 
should pacify his wife and other members of the 
family. He should provide them with food and 
other necessaries. Thus he removes the ob$tacle.s 
to. his practice of spiritual discipline.’^* 

So it is important to have ready a supply 
of ‘fried rice and gram’ ! 

But tve should not have an exaggerated 
notion of duty-consciousness. When it is 
not kept within proper bounds, it may very 
well prove itself to be the blazing ‘midday 
.summer sun' which scorches the innermost 
soul of mankind. Swami Vivekananda 
warns : 

Look at those poor slaves to duty! Duly leaves 
them no time to say prayers, no time to bathe. 
Duty is ever on them. I’hcy go out and work. 
Duty is on them! It is living a slave's life, at 
last, dropping down in tlie street and dying in 
harness, like a hor.se. This is duty as it is undci- 
stood. The only true duty is to be unattached 
and to work as free beings, to give all work unto 
God.15 

One shtaild know where one’s iluty begins 
and ends. It has also to be remembered 
that all tiutics have to be subijcrvient to the 
highest duty, namely, meditation, or growing 
in spiritual consciousness. 

5 

If you would remain a devoted pilgrim to 
the hour'of meditation, do not let your cat 
come between you and your God. What a 

The Gospel of Sri Ro^nakiislifut. trans. 
Swami Nikhilananda (Madras; Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, 1969). o. 182. 

15- The Complete Works- of Smimi V!\vk- 
ananda (Calcutta: Advaita .\shrama, 1970). vol. 
1, p. 103. 


funny precepi!, you might exclaim. But no, 
Sri Ramakrjshna seriously warns ; 

There arc people who are so situated in life 
that naturally they have nothing in the world to 
attract them, but would yet create for themselves 
some attachment and get‘themselves bound by it. 
They neither want nor like to be free. A man 
who has no family to care for, nor relatives to 
look after, generally takes a cat or a monkey, or 
a dog or a bird for a pet and fondles it, and 
thus ‘slakes his thirst for milk with mere whey’. 
Such is the snare that Maya's charm has set for 
humanity! 

Though the seemingly ubiquitous snares of 
Mitya would appear to make the pilgrimage 
a perilous journey, no matter how sincere we 
are, Sri Ramakrishna assures us : 

There is little fear that a ship will drift or run 
into danger as long as its compass points due 
north. So the ship of life steers clcai of every 
danger if the mind, its compass needle, is always 
turned towards God. without any oscillation. 17 

The earnc.st pilgrim to t!ic hour of medi¬ 
tation should always practi.se this central 
teaching of .Sri Ramakrishna : ‘Never squan¬ 
der the energies of your mind.’ This is 
essentially the same teaching as that given 
in the Upanisad : ‘Give up all vain talks.’ 
Positively speaking this means ‘keeping the 
compass needle alw'ays turned tow'urds God.’ 

How wc do it is an important practical 
question. The imperative and necessity of 
constant remembrance of God may disturb 
many, for on checking it will be discovered 
that most of us do not remember Him con¬ 
stantly. We may perhaps remember Him 
only occasionally and accidentally. Some 
seem also to be apprehensive that in the 
developing technological age in which we are 
destined to live, constant remembrance of 
God is going to become increasingly difficult. 


1-®* Sayings of Sri Rumakrtshna, No. 191. 
n. Ibid., No. 452. 
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Even if such apprehensions were not utterly 
groundless and highly imaginary, all those 
who for any reason do not and cannot con¬ 
stantly remember God, can derive consola¬ 
tion, inspiration and guidance from Sri 
Raraakrishna’s parable, ‘Narada and the 
Cup of oil’: 

Oacc upon a time conceit cntcicvl into the 
heart of Narada, and he thought there was no 
greater devotee than himself. Reading his heart, 
the Lord said, ‘N3rada, go to such and sueh a 
place, a great devotee of mine is living there. 
Cultivate his acquaintance, for he is truly devoted 
to me.’ N3rada went there and found a farmer 
who rose early in the morning, pronounced the 
name of Hari (God) only once, and taking his 
plough, went out and tilled the ground all day 
long. At night, he went to bed after pronouncing 
the name of Hari once more. Narada said to 
himself. ‘How can this rustic be a lover of God? 
I see him busily engaged ia worldly duties and 
he has no signs of a pious man about him.’ Then 
Narada went back to the l.orJ and spoke what 
he thought of his new acquaintance. Thereupon 
the Lord said. ‘Narada, lake this cup of oil and 
go round this city and come back with it. But 
take care that you do not spill even a single drop 
of it.’ NSrada did as he was told, and on his 
return the Lord asked him, 'Well, Narada, how 
many times did you remember Me in the course 
of your walk round the city?’ ‘Not once, my 
Lord,’ said NSrada, ‘and how could 1, when I 
had to watch this cup brimming over with oil?’ 
The Lord then said, ‘This one cup of oil so 
diverted your attention that even you forgot Me 
altogether. But look at that rustic, who, though 
carrying the heavy burden of a family, still 
remembers me twice every day.’t* 


18 Ihid., No, 1086. 


One of ihe ways of frequent remembrance 
of God is to somehow involve Him in what 
we think and do in our daily life. The most 
effective way of doing this is taught by Srt 
Krsna, in the Clui : 

Whatever you do, whatever you eat, whatever 
you olTer in sacrifice, whatever you give away, 
and whatever you practise in the form of aus¬ 
terities, O son of Kunti, do it as an offering to 

This method of con,secrated living not only 
manages to channelize all psycho-physical 
energies toward.s God, but also delivers us 
from the biniling effects of karma, good or 
bad, which are not helpful to meditation. 
In the next verse ftrJ K^na specifically 
assures the devotee: 

Thus shall you be freed from the bondage of 
action, which bears good and evil results. With 
your mind firmly set in the yoga of renunciation, 
\'ou shall become free and come to me.2o 

When we continue to undertake our daily 
pilgrimage to the hour of meditation with 
this attitude and preparation, every day 
little by liitle, we succeed in overcoming the 
inner or outer obstacles on the way and daily 
come closer to the Lord in our heart. 

(to be cotxtinueJ) 


to. Ih:d.. 9.:,8. 


A CORRECTION 

Please disregard the word ‘brahmin’ cn page 217 of the May 1980 number 
of Prabuddha Bharata. 2nd column, 2nd paragraph, 10th line. 
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INTEGRAL YOGA OF SRI AUROBINDO-II 


SRI M. P. 

Process ; Aspiration 

Before one takes seriously to any path of 
Yoga one must be sure that he has a call 
for it. Very often the turn to spiritual life 
is a result of some disappointment or shock 
or failure in material life. It is a kind of 
vairdgya, revulsion to things of the world, 
caused by a happening or a series of happen¬ 
ings. One takes to the interests of the 
Spirit at a rebound. But pretty soon the 
effects of the worldly set-back wear out, the 
vardgya loses its edge, and the old nature 
asserts itself with the result that enthusiasm 
for yoga, for spiritual life, peters away. There 
are cases, however, where the inner call is 
real and the outer circumstances are merely 
an occasion for the turn of life. One must 
make certain that there is an imperative to 
change the pattern of one’s life and reorient 
it towards God. A superficial interest in 
the higher things of life or its deeper values 
is not enough. There must be an intense 
seeking for the Divine, a want that will not 
be denied. It is said that one who has the 
true call feels like a fish out of water unless 
he changes the direction of his life and enters 
a path that assures a contact, a communion 
and eventually a union with the Divine. 

This aspiration for the Divine is the first 
step. It is a constant seeking in the being 
for a change of consciousness, for a leap 
from the ordinary human into a deeper or 
higher dimension of the Divine Conscious¬ 
ness. This aspiration may be active in the 
awakened mind or in the purified heart It 
is a flame that is lit as a result of the pressure 
ot the soul within or by an act of Grace. 
rf'The Grace may act through an apparently 
chance meeting with a great Soul or throu^ 
the incubatmg effect of some satsadg, holy 
company, or through an impact of a potent 


PANDIT 

Word or through a sudden metamorphosis 
in a moment of crisis. Or it may be that 
in the Course of its evolutionary development 
the soul has arrived at the point of turning to 
the parent divine and its urge from within 
lights up the flame of aspiration. 

In the very nature of things, this aspiration 
at the beginning is not constant. It soars 
and it flags. The flame must be fed with 
appropriate fuel. The right contacts, right 
feelings, right thoughts, right actions that 
conduce to the growth of the Godward 
aspiration must be cultivated. All the 
movements of the being, day and night, 
must be offered into the purifying flame of 
this aspiration and the whole of life con¬ 
verted into a veritable sacrifice. Thus alone 
can the tiny flame grow into a consuming 
Fire. This is the journey of Agni repeatedly 
hymned in the Veda. Agni is the central 
flame of aspiration lit on the alter of the 
heart, vedi, fed and increased by the sacred 
offering of the oblations of one’s deepest 
experiences of heafl and heart, and speeded 
on its voyage to the Home of the Gods 
from where it calls them down to take birth 
in the body of man. 

At the outset this aspiration is confined 
to the region where it has taken birth: in 
the mind where the seeking has commenced 
or in the heart where it has shot up from 
the concealed depths. But there are other 
parts of the being V^hich may or may not 
share in this central aspiration. They throw 
their own shadow, their several dampening 
breaths and serve to weaken the aspiration. 
It is indispensable to extend the aspiration 
to these other regions. There is bound to 
be resistance and non-cooperation from 
some of these parts or layers of being. The 
sadhaka has to patiently poax them and get 
tiiem to collaborate in tiie effort. TTiis is 
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an uphill task. Again and again invasions 
from the subconscious regions or the 
unconscious raise up dust and cover the 
growing godhead. They try to smother the 
infant child. The effort needs to be renewed 
again and again. Patience and sincerity 
help immeasurably at this stage. 

The danger is not only from within 
oneself. It is also from outside. There are 
plenty of persons whose nature is inimical 
to faith, to aspiration. Their very presence 
in the atmosphere serves to undermine one’s 
foundations. Doubt, scepticism, denial and 
the like are surreptitiously let loose in the 
air and they corrode slowly but surely. Any 
kind of talk or discussion with them-even 
with the laudable object of convincing them 
and doing good to them-is harmful. Their 
vibrations settle like smoke and endanger 
the flame. 

Doubt, says the Mother, is not a sport that 
can be played with impunity. Doubt is the 
enemy of faith and of aspiration based upon 
faith. Doubt has to be rejected at its first 
appearance. It is not possible to convince 
doubt for the very nature of doubt is to go 
on doubting. Doubt is poison and as poison 
it should be refused admission. 

Man is a mental being and as he grows, 
his mental pabulum too increases. The 
seeker is selective in his reading. He avoids 
if possible all that may weaken his aspir¬ 
ation, distract his attention. He chooses that 
reading which helps and strengthens his jseek- 
ing, gives a direction to it and in all ways 
supports his effort. Even in fiction, there 
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is a creative type and the non-cieative. 1%e 
modren trend is towards meaningful writing 
-fiction or non-fiction-and the aspirant 
draws sustenance from all directions. 

Aspiration is to be distinguished from 
desire. Desite proceeds from the vital, the 
pr&mimya kosa, whether it has a physical 
form or a mental colouring. Desire involves, 
binds. Aspiration originates from the soul. 
It may formulate itself in the mind as aspir* 
ation for knowledge, in the heart as seeking 
for devotion, in the will as a push for dedi* 
cation, consecration, in the physical as a 
movement for healthy growth. It is an inner 
drive towards Truth, the Reality, on which¬ 
ever level. The many formulations of this 
central aspiration are legitimate in their own 
spheres. They are to be fulfilled consistent 
with the demand of the central movement 
towards the Divine. All aspiration enlarges, 
liberates from limitations. 

Thus one aspires for the Divine and for all 
that leads to the Divine, Aspiration spreads 
its wings over the entire life expanse and 
picks up everything that can contribute to 
the onward flight, illumining every comer 
with its glow. To this Flame of aspiration, 
the seer-will in the heart, we commend 
ourselves: 

To thee, 0 Flame! we day by day, in the night 
and in the light, come, carrying by our thought 
the obeisance. To' thee, who reignest over our 
pilgrim sacrifices, luminous guardian of the 
Truth, increasing in thy own home. (Rg-Veda 
1.1.7.8). 


(to be continued) 




IS VEDANTA A PHILOSOPHY 
OF ESCAPE ?—V 

DR. VINITA WANCHOO 


{Continued from the previous issue) 


CAUSES OF ESCAPISM ( continued )* 

Mokfo 

There is nothing of which we hear more 
in Indian thought than immortality or Anal 
beatitude, the end of human aspiration. It 
is the burden of precept, philosophy and 
prayer,^ indicated by many ierms—moksa, 
mukti, rak^ofia, ireya . M/Wreyasom—which 
the critic finds non-identical with redemption, 
rescue,, welfare or salvation. The Vedantic 
teaching on Atman-Brahman gives rise to 
effort for freedom from the bondage of 
visible and temporal existence. This pessi¬ 
mism owes much to speculation about the 
theory of being.^ The infinite is bliss; and 
knowledge of this alone leads to salvation. 
In Moksa Atman is revealed, but Its revel¬ 
ation is silence.3 Though positively realized 
as sat, cit, dnanda , that being (sat) is non- 
being in any sense within the reach of human 
understanding ; that consciousness (cit) is 
not knowledge of the real, for it remains 


* The supposed causes of escapism adduced 
by critics of Vedanta which have already been 
discussed are intcllectualisin, pantheism, and 
mysticism. 

t'- Rudolf Otto. India's Religion of Grace and 
Christianity Compared and Contrasted, p. 16. 

Sydney Cave, Redemption, p. 65. 

Rudolf Otto, India's Religion of Grace and 
Christianity Compared and Contrasted, p. 75. 


unknowable; nor is that bliss ( dnanda ) the 
same bliss which is known to us, but that 
which holds sway in sleep."* So vague and 
detached from our experience is the ultimate 
that, instead of being above consciousness, 
it falls below the level of consciousness; and 
unity with it is reached by way of uncon¬ 
sciousness.® Vedanta offers rest in an eter¬ 
nal which is too much like the sleep of death, 
complete annihilation.® This eschatology 
renders man’s condition even more miserable 
and hopeless. 

The critic explains that the world being a 
meaningless ‘wheel* rolling on eternally, 
with finite souls caught in its spokes of suffer¬ 
ing and imperfection, the prospect of an 
indefinite number of lives and deaths fills the 
mind with horror; consequently, man 
struggles to divest himself from time, change 
and the evils supposed to be inherent in tem¬ 
poral life. The extreme radicalism of 
‘world denial was due to the world,-image of 

I 

Cf. Archibald Edward Gough, The 
Philosophy of the Upanifads, p. 267 ; Paul 
Deussen, The Philosophy of the Upanifods, p. 
156; Henry Haigh, Some Leading Ideas of 
Hinduism, pp. 74, 36; N. N. S. Gore, A Rational 
Refutation of Hindu Philosophical Systems, p. 
274. 

5- W. S. Urquhart, Vedanta and Modern 
Thought, p. 120. 

Cf. E. D. Soper, The Inevitable Choice, 
pp. 136-37. 
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whfch left „o „U,„ choice po«ible.” 
TIb iHtheUally sombre represaitttion of 
a tository deatb-coasecrated nature needed 
0 be connlemcted b, the concept of a bliss 
^1 the more positive. But the goal of 
Vedanta does not attract man so much by 
Its winninpess and beauty, as that man is 
driven to it by weariness and dislike of life’s 
sorrow and bleak prospects.® Indifference 
to the world and evasion of its problems is 
associated with Moksa. The bondage to be 
escaped is more important than the liberty 
that is gained.* 


The idea of self-conscious individuality did 
not stand out in the mind of Vedantins. 
Amrtatvam is a qualitative dimension not 
equated with hope of continued existence 
beyond physical dissolution. Moksa is not 
‘atonement’ of sins or propitiation of God. 
but passing beyond objectivity, duality, merit 
and demerit, and the fruit of karma, by 
release from the fetters {granthi, bandham) 
of desire. The path to Moksa is the tech¬ 
nique of apathetic ecstasy or contemplation, 
in which the effort is to silence all human 


elements—anxiety, passions, drives and striv¬ 


ings—and consciousness is emptied of all 
content to make room for the Divine.'* All 


power of thought and experience is blurred 
and confused by Moksa. In the analogy of 
the rivers and ocean or of salt and water, 
the self that remains in Mok§a can hardly 
be called self, in any hrauan sense. Selfhood 
in the spatial and temporal order, with its 
distinctions and histories and even its values, 
is lost, as at the highest evolution the migrat¬ 
ing self is ‘refunded’ into the impersonal 
self. 


?• Max Weber et al.. The Religions of India. 
P. 167. 


Mok^ has no value in terms of morality^ 
In later Vedanta the distinction between 
jivan-mukii and videha-mukti (liberation in 
life, and liberation after death) is clear, but 
even the former liberation-based on the 
attainment of intuitive knowledge during 
this life itself—has no reference to moral 
change. Since the good is connected with 
desire and desire is imperfection, Mok^a is 
above goodness. In the transcendental state 
such a conclusion may not matter ; but in 
the empirical state this provides no counter¬ 
poise to the reality of evil. The total failure 
of will and reason in Moksa is bound to 
have the baneful consequence of moral 
emptiness. No noble life of justice and right¬ 
eousness follows from Moksa; there is no 
rebirth or rc-creation of man at a higher 
level; so this characterless state docs not 
help to keep spirituality at a high level of 
purity." 

Critics take strong exception to the indi¬ 
vidualistic character of Mok$a. There is no 
conception in Vedanta of the redemption of 
society. The relation of society to the 
individual, with reference to Mok.?a, is one 
of means to end. The value of social virtues 
lies not in themselves but in their being con¬ 
ducive to the goal of Moksa for the individ¬ 
ual. In videha-mukti there is a complete 
break from society and life. Even in jivan- 
mukti, deliverance does not issue in any 
social results, for there is no scope for moral 
action by a perfected personality, uniting 
love and purposeful exertion.'^ Moksa is 
only for the recluse, the monk, the devotee; 
but the majority, failing the hnal knowledge, 
are debarred from the goal and have to sub¬ 
mit to ordinary practices of dharma. Since 


8* Nicol Macnicol. The Making of Modern 
India, p. 130. 

*• Cf. Paul Deussen, The Philosophy of the 
Vpanifods, p. 140. 

^6* Cf. Archibald Edward Gough, The 
Philosophy of the Upanifods, p. 235. 


Cf. Paul Deussen, The Philosophy of the 
Upanmds, pp. 361-62 ; .Sydney Cave. Redemption. 
pp. 74-75 ; A. E. Gough, The Philosophv of the 
Vpanifods. p. 267. 

12. Cf. Henry Haigh, Some Leading Ideas of 
Hinduism, p. 135. 
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Mok^ is not the fulfilment but the negation 
of dhanna, it is merely the negation of the 
social morality followed by common 
humanity. 

MdyS 

Of all the doctrines of Vedanta, the one 
that is found to be the primary cause of its 
escapist attitude is the doctrine of illusion 
or M&ya. The theists have objected strongly 
to the reduction of the world to unreality, 
while the monists have Just as strenuously 
tried to maintain the positiveness of world 
appearance, while denying its eternalness. 
The modem critic finds the central doctrine 
of Maytl in the monistic worldview the most 
objectionable because of its effects on the 
philosophical and popular outlooks of the 
Indian mind. The effects are so pernicious 
that even where the doctrine of world-reality 
is advanced, it produces the idea of the 
undesirability of the world. The representa¬ 
tive temper of Vedanta is that pf Maya, in 
which all schools admit the inadequacy of 
human means, thought and language to 
transcend the names and forms which con¬ 
stitute the world. 

Classical Vedanta and its modem scholars 
are divided about the exact meaning of 
Maya, the philosophical and psychological 
motives for its adoption, its vagueness of 
nature (inexplicability), and its exact point 
of origin in the evolution of Vedanta. The 
critic, white willing to grant that Maya may 
not be taken as an out-and-out principle 
of illusion, argues that that is the effect of 
the doctrine on many minds. Samkara does 
not guard sufficiently against the illusory 
interpretation.^* As for the realistic stand¬ 
point adopted by Samkara in refuting his 
Buddhist opponents, that is either judged as 
an outright contradiction of his Aeoretical 


1®* Cf. W. S. Urquhart, The Vedanta and 
Modern Thoutht, p, 57, 
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Stand of mystic intuition of the world’s non¬ 
finality or as a methodological device by 
which the provisional concession of the 
reality of the external world is made a step in 
the final refutation of it.** Hence Advaitic 
realism is but a further support of Mayavada. 

Mayavada completes the negation of the 
world. The first degree of independent and 
substantial existence is alone real, philosophi¬ 
cally. The third degree of existence in 
dreams and illusions is called illusion both 
by philosophy and common sense, but 
Vedanta degrades the second degree also to 
the level of the third. The latter two are 
avastu (unsubstantial, worthless) in compa¬ 
rison with the first which is *vastu’ (substan¬ 
tial). As Maya implies that the unseen is 
more real than the seen, the defect of ma¬ 
terialism is avoided; but from the proclama¬ 
tion of unreality of the seen a disesteem of 
facts follows, a distrust of the natural world, 
which merely hides the real and is not a 
revelation of it. The vyivahdrika level of 
common-sense realism or even scientific 
investigation is so divorced from the highest 
spiritual level that the Vedantist cannot 
escape the temptation to leave behind all the 
difficulties of the lower level. Knowledge 
of the secular level is unreliable while that 
of the divine is impossible for the many, or 
reserved for the few. The mind of man 
becomes oppressed by the general distrust of 
facts, lack of faith in the possibility of master¬ 
ing inconsistencies by reason. Hopelessness 
ensues and the only possible attitude seems 
to be one of stoic indifference. The doctrine 
of Maya necessarily has a devitalizing effect 
on life since no theoretical or practical con¬ 
quest of the world is possible. The very 
admission of Mtya as a mystery becomes an 
excuse for not attempting to penetrate it. 

u. Ibid^ p. 98; cf. Henry Haigh, Some Lead¬ 
ing Ideas of Hinduism, p. 97 : realism is but a 
psychological position adopted by Samkara and 
not a real position. Hence mere ^opportunism in 
arfumenf. 
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Not only does this become the basis of 
transfer of all interest from normal ends and 
means of the world, but the Vedantic spiri¬ 
tual quest becomes a journey through unreal 
objects and experiences; all varied and rich 
content of the world being dropped out, the 
journey itself is unreal. The world of becom¬ 
ing in time and space, without any purpose or 
direction, creation, history, progress, loses 
its meaning for man. Facts of life are real 
enough to the common man, but they cannot 
be related to any purpose of the world- 
creator, so ‘the doctrine of MSya is just an 
attitude towards life of baflled mistrust, unde- 
pendability, magic.’is The world is a magic- 
show of the Great Magician (Mayin) ai^ the 
implication of Mayaloka is of something 
blinding the eye of knowledge ; and spiritual 
development means being uninfluenced by 
the powerful attraction of its magic charm; 
that is, the religious man negates life and the 
world by mortifying'’the will to live, renounc¬ 
ing all activity for world improvement, not 
taking any interest in it. Pessimism in regard 
to the world is the persistent trait of the 
Indian mind. 

The implicationsof Mayavada in the 
sphere of religion are found to be as de¬ 
structive as in the sphere of the phenomenal, 
livara, the theistic God, in contrast to the 
highest reality of Brahman, is empirical only, 
the first product of Maya, though still above 
it; hence monism offers a false God to a 
f^lse world to the bitter chagrin of. theistic 
Vedanta, which opposes this conclusion with 
all its might. Nor can the common man 
find any hope or consolation in this theism 
which makes God hold only in the world 
of appearance, not in reality; for he is des¬ 
tined to remain in the sphere of religion, 
which, he is told, is false, while the philos¬ 
opher, from his transcendental level of reality. 


19* Devanandan, The Concept of Maya, p. 184. 


looks down condescendingly on the state of 
unreality of the majority without making the 
effort to disturb them. The religious per¬ 
spective is in error which mistakes God for 
Brahman and has to be transcended by 
yoga. 

Such conclusions are accentuated by the 
negation of human personality, which follows 
upon Maya. The standpoint of reality pos¬ 
tulates that each soul is the whole, undivided 
Brahman, but the standpoint of Miya postu¬ 
lates a multiplicity of limited, finite souls 
in Saihsara. In reality there is no individual, 
separative self, for the illusive psychic 
Jiva is no more in it. Such is the destruc¬ 
tive zeal of Vedanta that it seeks to suppress 
altogether the finite and its experiences in 
favour of the infinite. All that is value 
to the individual—personal freedom, person-. 
ality, selfhood—is suppressed as fictitious 
and empty.i* 

With the denial of the reality of the em¬ 
pirical self, moral obligations also cease. 
Morality exists only in view of the soul as 
distinct from a real body, but MSyavada 
denies the soul’s connection with body, 
mind and senses. Since it explains away 
all evils along with the world, there can be 
no incentive for moral improvement in the 
individual or in society. As the evils and 
sufferings of an illusory world are also illu¬ 
sory, what need is there for effort on the 
part of the individual to overcome illusory 
evils There is no need for man to dis¬ 
tinguish good from bad, higher from lower 
value, and to labour for promotion of the 
good or higher value. Such a depreciation of 
moral sense makes mtpediency the highest 
virtue. All being equally unreal, either man 
is free to choose as prudence dictates, or 


Gf. Henry Haigh, Some Leading Ideas of 
Hinduism, p. 103. 

Cf. A. C. Bouqfuet, Comparative Religions, 
p. 103. 
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might becomes the standard of what is 
morally right.i« 

Kanm and Punarjanma 

In the region of conduct, karma and 
punarjamha (rebirth) are the two most 
powerful influences. The difference in the 
attitudes and tone of life between the 
Rg‘Veda and the Upani^ads is explained as 
being due to the rise of belief in transmi¬ 
gration, with which was combined the idea 
of justice in the shape of karma. This is 
indicative of social crisis in the Upanisadic 
age, in which there was intellectual unrest 
and growing weariness with the sense-world. 
Only the assumption of a constantly chang¬ 
ing continuum of life connected with the 
doctrine of the power of the deed could 
satisfy the moral consciousness of the 
Vedantic seers. Later Vedantins were all 
imbued with these traditional beliefs, but 
karma and punarjanma are relative truths, 
because they only explain Samsara and have 
some connection with the idea of salvation; 
but all are agreed that with the grasping of 
the highest truth both must vanish.'* 

According to the critics, these doctrines 
greatly accentuate the spirit of escapism. 
Transmigration, carrying with it the idea of 
repeated death, is viewed as a curse to be 
escaped only by destruction of the individual¬ 
ity which is undergoing this curse.*® In the 
endless succession of lives the importance 
of a single life is minimized, men are relieved 
of responsibility in regard to the justice of 
their fates and actions. Nor has the concep¬ 
tion of rebirth any significance for spiritual 
awakening to truth, but only a straightfor¬ 
ward empirical sense of continuity from life 
to life. Since future life is not consciously 
connected with the present, there is no per- 

Cf. Henry Haigh, Some Leading Ideas of 
Hinduism, p. 106. 

W' Cf. F. M. Mailer, Vedanta Philosophy, p. 
53. 


sonal immortality for the ordinary man; it 
is weary work to plod through hundreds of 
reincarnations without attaining to any con¬ 
tinuous thread of memory. Therefore the 
view of life as decay and replacement is 
unrelieved by any theory of instinctive faith 
in general advancement of the race or better¬ 
ment of all, but the utmost that is possible 
for each is to see to his own uplift and free¬ 
dom from this worthless world. The misery 
and vanity of life overcome joy and hope, 
and profound pessimism is the ruling factor. 

Karma determines all that happens to man 
and the world. Things are what they are 
because they cannot be otherwise; karma 
operates through latent impressions 
{sathskdras) which preordain certain kinds 
of actions. Objectively, they determine 
social and external conditions of life and 
subjectively, the mind's attitudes and tem¬ 
perament, its pleasurable and painful ex¬ 
periences. The exact process by which 
samskara.<t produce their effects is not worked 
out, but the pattern of desires, thoughts and 
actions of the ego which constitute bondage 
are consequences of karma. Thus fatalism 
sets in, in the form of belief that karmic des¬ 
tiny uninfluenced by man controls his whole 
life and what happens to him; this is express¬ 
ed in the form of daiva or fate, vidhi or 
arranged lot.21 Concentration on the inexor¬ 
able and heavy weight of past deeds on 
the present pli^t of man becomes fatalism.** 

Since the working out of karma produces 
new karma, the actual effect is that no hope 
of immortality illumines the future.** llie 


Cf. Monier WUliams, Brahminism and 
Hinduism, p. 41; Maurice Bloomfield, Religion 
of the Vedas, p. 258. 

*!• Cf. Louis de la Valle Poussin, The Way to 
Nirvana, p. 94; Henry Haigh. Some Leading Ideas 
of Hinduism, p. 31. 

a*- Cf. Devanandan, The Concept of Maya, p. 
182. 

*3. Cf. L. D. Barnett, Brahma Knowledge, p.7. 
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conviction arises in the minds of men that 
good deeds no more than evil can set them 
free from the wheel of life. This is dualis- 
ttc pessimism in which good and evil are both 
made to emphasize evil-evil, because it is 
evil; and good, because its existence suggests 
the existence of eviL24 This is bound to 
have a depressing effect on individual and 
society. There is no incentive to moral 
effort. Man can but quiescently submit to 
fate and cannot hope to ascend gradually 
ihrough moral reformation to freedom from 
sin and evil. History teaches that the effect 
of karma is to compel men, in revolt from 
the tyranny of the past, to seek to sever 
completely the effects of their deeds; as a 
reaction to an excessive emphasis on karma, 
Moksa takes the shape of entire separation 
from karma.**'’ The cheer^cssness of the doc¬ 
trine of Moksa as annihilation in pure iden¬ 
tity, and belief in karjna and transmigration, 
act and react on each other. Though the 
identity doctrine is older historically, yet once 
the belief in these doctrines arose, the sense 
of human misery deepened and escape from 
Sariisara became the great goal of Vedanta. 

The relation of body and soul and the 
postulate of good and evil deeds following 
from these doctrines imply the reality of the 
world. But in the summum bonum both 
ate transcended and the soul is untouched by 
bodily conditions, so there is no validity of 
ethics there and it is relegated to the lower 
unreal sphere. Thus karma has both ethical 
and non-ethical implications. As determin¬ 
ing both physical environment and man’s 
life it is ethical: but with reference to the 
liberated and God, who are unaffected by it, 
it is supra-ethical. Though even the gods 
are subject to the karpiic law, the highest 
Brahman is exempt, since He refrains from 
all activity. *’ The hope of even theistic 


Bloomfield, Religion of the Vedas, p. 267. 
2S. Sydney Cave, Redemption, p. 189. 

4 ;: . 


Vedanta for a personal, righteous God is 
frustrated by the conviction that God, if free 
from the operation of karma, must be inac¬ 
tive in regard to the world ; but if He is ac¬ 
tive and concerned with the world, He will 
be bound by the law of karma. This Increases 
the sense of misery and futility, because 
existence is not regulated by a supreme and 
righteous judge but by spontaneous oper¬ 
ation of the soul’s experience. Either God or 
karma must yield, one to the other. But 
since karma cannot be changed by one iota 
and law works automatically, nothing but 
inertia, supine submission and acceptance 
can result from the feeling of being caught 
up in a soulless machine, moral but godless. 

Nor is there any scope in the karma doc¬ 
trine for consolation in suffering or any 
motive to relieve the suffering of others. 
Even if it is believed that human will is 
strong enough to overcome karmic difficulties, 
karma in this life remains unchanged. 
The legalistic idea of justice involves the 
conception of suffering and evil as fruits of 
or punishment for sins; hence they are 
deserved. Kindne.ss and mercy are inter¬ 
ference with the just law of retribution,, hence 
unjust.^*' Karma has been hostile to the 
idea of the good life for the individual and 
society, undermining personal respon.sibility, 
as the individual begins to think of life as a 
penance laid on him by an irresistible fate 
for things done in another existence. Under 
such fatal individualism the sense of social 
responsibility cannot grow, the individual 
can but submit passively under evil. Since 
karma operates individually, the egoistic 
consequence follows that each s^ks a soli¬ 
tary salvation and not the redemption of 
humanity, which alone can make the doc¬ 
trine satisfactory. Each man working out 
his own karma can do little for his fellow 
(Continued on page 316) 


28* Cf. J. N, Farquhar, The Crown of Hindu¬ 
ism, p. 142; 




WORSHIP IN CHRISTIANITY 


Worship in Christianity evolved out of 
the Jewish idea of sacrifice. However^ the 
Pauline doctrine of original sin so radically 
modified the Jewish idea of sacrifice that at 
present there is practically no similarity 
between worship in Judaism and Christian 
worship. 

Sacrifice in Judaism 

The principal medium of worship in the 
ancient Hebrew religion was the sacrifice. 
By sacrifice was meant the olTcring of food 
or other gifts to the Deity. The principles 
and rules of this sacrifice are formulated in 
detail in the Old Testament books of Levi¬ 
ticus. Numbers and Deuteronomy. Ancient 
Israelite sacrifices fell into two broad 
groups ; the covenant-sacrifice and the taboo- 
sacrilice. 

The covenant-sacrifice was a sacred meal 
at which the Deity was regarded as the host 
and the sacrificer and his family and friends 
as guests. Choice portions of the meal were 
set apart for the Deity and the remaining 
major part was consumed by the others. 
Thus through this practice of eating together, 
a covenant or bond of relationship was estab¬ 
lished between the Deity and the worshippers. 

The taboo-sacrifice was based on the 
belief that all the products of nature such as 
grain, fruits, domestic animals, etc. were 
aeated by God and so belonged to Him. 


This meant that these were tabooed to man. 
It was further believed that by offering to 
the Deity a part of the produce (grain, fruit, 
etc.), the taboo was removed and the 
remainder could be used for secular pur¬ 
poses. It was the Jewish custom to offer 
the first and best products of the field or 
domestic animals at the Temple in Jerusalem, 
and nowhere else. The part offered to the 
Deity was never u.sed by the sacrificer; it 
was either completely burnt upon the aliar 
(holocaust, as this burning was called), or 
a portion of it was burnt and the remaining 
part given to the priests or the poor, who 
were regarded as clients of God. 

The Babylonian captivity created a 
ferment in Jewish mind, and thj concept of 
sacrifice underwent many changes in the post- 
exilic period. The ancient covenant-sacrifice 
was now designated as ‘peace-offering’. 
The taboo-sacrifice was divided into different 
groups like ‘burnt offering’, ‘meal offering’ 
and ‘sin offering’. The destruction of the 
Temple at Jerusalem by Romans in 70 a.d. 
brought the entire Jewish sacrificial system 
to a sudden and permanent end. The 
Rabbis (Jewish priests) of that period 
taught that prayer and service in the 
synagogues substituted for sacrifice. Since 
then, private prayer and service in the 
synagogues have remained the principal 
medium of worship in Judaism up to the 
present day. 
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Influence of St. Paul on Christian worsfdp 

The Christian practice of worshipping in 
the church is a continuation of the Jewish 
service in synagogues. But regarding the real 
nature of worship, early Christianity marked 
a total departure from the Jewish tradition. 
Though Christian theologians quote profusely 
from the Old Testament in support of the 
new theory of worship, it was essentially 
the creation of St. Paul. 

The foundation of Christian worship 
consists of three doctrines introduced by St. 
Paul. One is the doctrine of original sin 
[peccatum originis). According to this 
dtKtrine, Adam by disobeying God com¬ 
mitted a sin which was transmitted from 
generation to generation till all mankind 
became bom sinners. How far this original 
sin has tainted the humar. soul is a matter 
of dispute between iI!atholic and Protestant 
theologians. The more moderate Catholic 
doctrine holds that Adam’s fall did not 
destroy the spiritual faculty and freedom of 
roan; it only tainted the soul. But the 
Protestants, following St. Augustine, hold that 
tlie soul and will are so completely enslaved 
by sin that man left to himself is incapable 
of accomplishing anything good. Another 
idea connected to original sin is that God 
was angry with not only Adam but all 
humanity. 

The second doctrine of Paul, implicit in 
his teachings, is that all forms of sacrifice 
done by man are incapable of eradicating 
original sin, and also reconciling man with 
God. This belief made all the devotional 
exercises including sacrifice practised by the 
Jews inadequate for man’s salvation. 

The third doctrine of Paul is that Jesus 
Chri.st through hi's death on the cross atoned 
for the sins of man, pacified divine wrath, 
and redeemed mankind from hell. This is 
the famous Pauline doctrine of ‘Justification*. 
He says in one of his letters, ‘For if, when 
we (i.e, .man and God) were enemies, we 


were reconciled to God by the death of his 
Son. much more, being reconciled, we shall 
be saved by his life.’^ 

These three doctrines led to the logical 
conclusion that any person who accepts Jesus 
Christ as the saviour, is not only pardoned 
by God but also freed from the taint of orig¬ 
inal sin. This is the Protestant view. The 
Catholic Church holds a slightly modified 
view. According to it. the original sin is 
removed by the administration of baptism, 
which is essentially the work of Holy Spirit. 
This means tliat the main pun70.se of 
Christ’s sacrifice was to atone for mankind’s 
sins and effect a reconciliation between man 
and God. 

Both Protestants and Catholics arc agreed 
about one point: since all forms of human 
worship are inadeejuate, and since Christ’s 
self-immolation alone pleased and satisfied 
God. the only true worship is Christ’s self- 
sacrifice. It is this idea of God sacrificing 
Himself for mankind that makes Christian 
worship totally different from worship in 
all other religions. Real worship is offered 
to God not by man but Christ. There¬ 
fore the Catholics regard Christ as the 
real Priest, the true head of the Church. 

The IjmTs Supper 

The Crucifixion as Christ’s self-oblation is 
only one aspect of Christian worship. The 
other aspect is connectal with another event 
in Christ’s life—the Last Supper. The 
Gospels narrate how on the night before he 
was crucified, Jesus while having his supper 
with his disciples, said that the bread he 
broke was his body and the wine he passed 
around was his blood. The early Christians 
used to meet in groups and commemorate 
the last supper of Christ as a simple cer¬ 
emony of consecrating and sharing^ bread and 
wine. Gradually it came to be associated 


1- Epistles to Romans, 5.10. 
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with the death and resurtection of Christ. 

The identification of the Lord’s Supper with 
the Crucifixion gave final shape and mean* 
ing to Christian worship which is now 
known under various names such as the 
Eucharist (from the Greek for ‘thanksgiv¬ 
ing’), Mass (from the Latin word Missa 
meaning conclusion of the celebration), 
Blessed Sacrament, Divine Liturgy, Korbana, 
etc. The Protestants regard it primarily as 
a memorial ceremony commemorating the 
Lord’s Supper. The Roman Catholics ident¬ 
ify it more with the Crucifixion, though 
about the exact nature of this identification 
theologians have not yet come to any definite 
conclusion. The official view is that the 
Mass or the Eucharist is a repetition of 
Christ’s original sacrifice on the Cross. This 
is, however, not symbolical; it is a real 
sacrifice—every time the Mass is conducted. 
Christ is offering himself anew to God. So 
there is a real presence of Christ in the 
bread and wine that arc offered. Moreover, 
the worship is offered by Christ himself 
through the sacerdotal body of the Church. 
The Protestants give a symbolic interpreta¬ 
tion to the whole rite and some theologians, 
who hold what is called the theory of 
receptionism. go to the extent of stating that 
the presence of Christ exists not in the bread 
and wine but in the soul of the worshipper. 

In the East, the Divine Liturgy was 
regarded as a celebration of the resurrection 
of Christ. The mood of joyous celebration 
is to this day maintained by the Syrian 
Christians of Kerala who call this worship 
korbana. 

imparlance of the Eucherrist 

According to the faith of the Roman 
Catholic and Eastern Orthodox Churches, 
when baptism Is administered the original sin 
in man is removed by the ‘sanctifying grace’ 
(gratia gratum faciens) of God (the Father). 
Where, then, is the necessity of the Euchar¬ 


ist? The Eucharist is essentially a cer¬ 
emony of receiving Christ in the depths of 
one’s soul (‘holy communion’) and, through 
that, purifying oneself further by becoming a 
member of the Mystical Body of Christ. The 
Grace thabis received through baptism could 
be lost through sin. Holy communion re¬ 
stores this Grace. Since man misuses his 
freedom and constantly commits sin, frequent 
communion is necessary to keep oneself pure. 
This belief has led in modem times to what 
is called the liturgical revival in the Cath¬ 
olic Church, which insists upon the necessity 
of frequent communion for the faithful. 

The holy communion is only a particular, 
though important, ritual of the Eucharist 
through which the faithful receive the liv¬ 
ing Christ in the offered bread. For this the 
communicant should have previously pre¬ 
pared himself through ‘penance’ which 
includes confession to a priest. For the rest 
of the congregation, who attend the Mass 
but do not receive holy communion, the Mass 
serves as an expression of their love for 
Christ, an act of thanksgiving and partici¬ 
pation in the redemptive work of the Church. 
To make the Mass more meaningful to 
people the idea of participation of the con¬ 
gregation in worship is now being given more 
stress. 

Rituals of the Mass 

The Mass is the only official form of 
worship in the Catholic Church. It is con¬ 
ducted by a priest or a bishop whb wears 
special vestments for the service. In the 
Catholic Church the priests arc expected to 
say Mass daily, and the lay people are ex¬ 
pected to attend the Mass at least every 
Sunday. The Mass has two parts or stages: 
The Liturgy of the Word (the Mass of the 
Catechumens) and the Liturgy of the Euchar¬ 
ist (the Mass of the Faithful). Most of the 
texts used are the same for all occasions and 
arc called ‘ordinary’, but c^ain parts called 
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‘proper’ change with the occasion or day. 
Many of the hymns are sung in choir and 
the rest of the readings, chants and pro¬ 
nouncements are made by the celebrant (the 
priest) with the congregation responding 
now and then. 

The first part of the Mass called the 
Liturgy of the Word, or the Fore-Mass, 
consists mostly of readings. But before 
the reading begins there are several 
preliminary ceremonies like censing (i.e. 
burning of incense) of the altar, bringing 
of the bread and wine to the altar (often in 
a prv^cession), consecration of the altar, and 
some prayers. Then select portions of the 
Old Testament, the Gospels and the Epistles 
of Paul are read out by the priest without 
explaining them. The Fore-Mass ends with 
a prayer. 

The second stage of the Mass called the 
Liturgy of the Eucfiari.st is the worship 
proper. This begins with a censing of the 
altar, the washing of the celebrant’s hands, 
more prayers, and the Sanctus which is a rit¬ 
ual sanctification of bread and wine by the 
chanting of an Old Testament prayer begin¬ 
ning with ‘Holy, holy, holy’. Then starts the 
Canon which is the Eucharist proper, the 
core of the Mass. In Eastern Churches this 
part consists of three successive acts. First 
comes the Institution in which the story of 
Christ’s last supper is re-enacted. Then 
comes the Epiclesis which is a solemn invo¬ 
cation (corresponding to the avahistm of 
Hindu Puja) of the Holy Ghost on the bread 
and wine. [The Roman Catholics do not 
have this ritual. According to the belief of 
Eastern Churches the miraculous change in 
the elements of bread and wine into the 
body and blood of. Jesus Christ occurs dur¬ 
ing the Epiclesis. The Roman Catholic 
belief is that this miraculous change takes 
place during the recitation of the Institution.] 
The Epiclesis is followed by the consecra¬ 
tion. The Host (the bread or wafer which 
stands for the body of Christ) and the 


chalice (containing the wine which stands for 
the blood of Christ) are raised by the priest 
above his head for all to see and adore. 
The elevation of the Host, which represents 
Christ’s self-offering on the Cross to God the 
Father, is the solemn climax of the 
Eucharist. The Canon ends with prayers for 
the dead and the singing of hymns. 

After the Canon there are a few more 
rituals connected with holy communion. The 
Lord’s Prayer (taught by Christ himself in 
the Gospels) is recited as a preparation. The 
priest then breaks the offered wafer (Host) 
into small pieces (and in some rites these 
arc mixed with the sacramental wine) and 
puts them into the mouths of those among 
the congregation who had earlier prepared 
themselves for it. This receiving of Christ 
through the sacramental bread is called Holy 
Communion. After this the altar vessels 
are ceremoniously washed (Ablution). More 
prayers and hymns follow before the Mass 
is concluded with a valedictory blessing of 
the faithful by the priest. On special days 
the priest delivers a sermon after the wor¬ 
ship is over. 

The pMcharist and Hidu Pfijd 

Though the Eucharist and the Puja are 
acts of worship and have some common 
features like priesthood, the use of incense, 
light and the ringing of bell, they are based 
on entirely different pre-suppositions. 

In the first place, the Eucharist is an act 
of God’s sacrificing Himself for man. It is 
a mystical immolation, which is at the same 
time a real pragmatic oblation, of the body 
and blood of Christ to the Father, as a 
Victim for the world’s sin. The Puja, on 
the contrary, is a simple rite of adoration 
and service (upaedra or kavmkarya) to God 
involving a certain amount of personal self- 
sacrifice. 

Secondly, the Eucharist is a commemor¬ 
ative rite, though a real repetition of theorig- 
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inal event. It is a memorial of the paschal 
mystery of Christ-his passion, death and 
resurrection. It is a sacrament instituted by 
Christ, and so is bound up with history. 
Tt is a rite of thanksgiving. The Puja is an 
expression of the timeless aspiration of the 
human soul. It is essentially a mystical rite. 
The idea of thanksgiving is totally alien to 
the Hindu attitude towards God. 

Thirdly, the Eucharist is a rite of commu¬ 
nion. Through it the direct infusion of 
Grace takes place in the depths of the soul. 
The Puja is a purificatory rite. A true com¬ 
munion between the soul and God may 
take place during Puja if it is performed by 
a spiritually advanced person. But in the 
case of average persons, this communion is 
only imaginary. 'Fhe main purpose of Puja 
is to purify the worshipper and prepare him 
for higher mystical life. In the Eucharist, 
the invocation (the ‘Epiclesis’ according to 
the Eastern liturgy)is made on the elements 
of the Eucharist, namely bread and wine. 
And communion takes place by the consump¬ 
tion of these elements. In Puj.a there is 
double invocation of divine Presence-first in 
the heart of the worshipper and then on the 
external symbol. Prasada, the offered food 
material, does not effect communion; it only 
clarifies and purifies the mind and body. 
According to Hindu belief direct commu¬ 
nion is possible only through mystical 
experience. 

Fourthly, the Mass is central to the spiri¬ 
tual life of Roman Catholics and Eastern 
Orthodox Christians. In Christian monnstic 
life it serves as the main spiritual force. But 
Puja is only peripheral to a Hindu’s life. 
Meditation done with a view to gaining direct 
mystical experience occupies the centre of 
Hindu spirituality. Performance of Puja is 
not obligatory to sannyasins and is in fact 
regarded as a practice meant for those who 
are at the lowest stage of spiritual life. 

Fifthly, the Roman Catholic Mass is a cor¬ 


porate worship offered by the sacerdotal body 
of the Church through an ordained priest. 
But though there is a certain degree of collec¬ 
tive participation in Puja when done as a 
public worship in temples, the Puj^ is essen¬ 
tially an individual act of the worshipper 
who does not share any well-defined 
fellowship with the faithful. 

These differences in the theory and prac- 
lice of worship in Hinduism and Christianity 
have their roots in the different views 
of man in the two religions. According to 
the Christian concept of man, personality is 
dichotomous; that is, it consists of the body 
and mind (the mind itself being called soul 
or spirit). And this soul or mind is regarded 
as tainted by the Original Sin. Sin is the 
breaking of the moral commandments of 
God and is thus an act of disobedience to 
God. The ‘original sin’ which man has 
inherited can never be eradicated by human 
effort. Christ’s sacrifice alone redeemed 
man from .sin. Worship is a repetition of 
the redemptive act of God. 

In Hindu view personality is trichotomous, 
consisting of the body, the mind and the 
Atman (spirit). Sin is not a disobedience 
or revolt against God. Sin {papa) is the 
evil propensity in man produced by the 
samskdras (latent impressions of past deeds) 
acquired by each man by his own actions. 
Moreover, sin stains only the mind, not the 
Atman. In its real nature, the Atman is 
ever pure, self-luminous, blissful, and a part 
of God. But in the state ot samsdra 
(bondage) this real Atman remains veiled by 
ignorance (according to Sarhkara) or 
remains contracted (according to Ramanuja). 
The function of God’s grace is to remove this 
veil or limitation and restore the real Self to 
man. According to Christian belief God 
(as Christ) sacrifices Himself in order to 
remove the original sin. According to 
Hindu belief, God removes the ‘original 
ignorance’ (tmldvidya) in the sonl of man 
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by His grace. As the Gita says, ‘Out of wisdom.’® Worship is a means of preparing 
mere compassion for tliem, God abiding in oneself to rec^ve this grace. 

their Atman destroys the darkness born of_ 

ignorance, by the light of the lamp of 2 . xhe Bhagavad-Gita, lO.ti. 


I How They Walked on the Razor’s Edge 

ST. TERESA, BRIDE OF THE SUN 

SWAM! VIMARUPANANDA 
(Continued jrom the previous issue) 


The tvvelv" years after iier lather’s death 
were years of terrible, confiict. confusion 
and waste for Teresa. But though she had 
been gre sly misguided by her spiritual 
directors, it v/as nett that she had received 
no warnings to mend her life. Even before 
the death of Don Alonso she was once talk¬ 
ing to a visitor when Christ appeared before 
her in an altitude of great sternness, show¬ 
ing her that this friendship was very harm¬ 
ful. Because .she couldn't understand how 
the vision had happened, however, and also 
because it displeased her, she hesitantly 
convinced herself that it had been imagin¬ 
ation, and ignored the warning, though deep 
within she knew that the vision had been 
real. On another occasion when she was 
with this same person, they both saw a 
huge toad-like reptile crawling towards 
them. It v/as such a bizarre sight that 
Teresa felt intuitively that it was a warning 
sent by God, Though this experience abso 
made a deep impres.sion on her, like the 
other it went unheeded. One of the nuns, 
too, warned Teresa occasionally about her 
friendships. ‘Oh, you take scandal over 
nothing. Sister,’ Teresa would reply curtly. 
For Teresa’s intentions were innocent; and 
seeing so many other nuns receiving visitors, 


she didn't realize it caused as much dis¬ 
traction as in fact it did. 

Besides the warnings from Christ and the 
nun, Teresa’s own conscience con.stantly 
urged her to give up all that di.slracied her 
from the love of God. All lhe.se factors 
caused the inner conflict to intensify. 

Then, one day in 1553 as she was passing 
through the oratory, she noticed a bust, an 
Ecce Homo^ which had just been installed 
for a festival. It showed the wounds of 
Christ so vividly that Teresa’s eyes remained 
fixed on it. It seemed to her that the 
v.'ounds had been caused by her own un¬ 
faithfulness: so many times she had failed 
Christ, still He continued to shower her 
with blessings; she had ignored His warn¬ 
ings, still He protected her from the dangers 
of her own carele.ssnes.s. Then the tremen¬ 
dous tension which had been building up 
for years within her burst, and she fell on 
her knees before the image, weeping. She 
implored Christ’s blessings that she might 
mend her life and remain true to Him. M 
won’t rise from this spot until you grant 
me this, O my Lord and God,’ she cried. 

1* An image depicting Christ as He was pre¬ 
sented, crowned with thorns, to His accusers by 
Pilate. Lit, ‘Behold the man!' John 19.5. 
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And from that moment onward the thirty- 
eight-year-old nun began to record spiritual 
progress. Once again she was the little 
child, la nina, who had sought so eagerly 
that which lasts ‘for ever’. No more*was 
there to be any backsliding, no more satis¬ 
faction with mediocrity, no more sacrificing 
the spiritual ideal to the desire to please 
others. 

Until this time, prayer had usually been 
for her an effort of the MiUl, something 
limited to certain set periods of the day. As 
a rule, since joining the convent she had had 
to take the help of a book for recollection 
when praying. She had also discovered that 
looking at beautiful natural objects—flowers, 
water, a field—helped remind her of the 
Creator. 

Now after her second conversion, how¬ 
ever, prayer was no longer a struggle, no 
longer a practice limited to set times of the 
day; it no longer needed so much external 
stimulation. Prayer became part of her 
very being, and even if she wanted to think 
of outward things she couldn’t. ‘The more 
I tried to think of other things, the more 
completely the Lord enveloped me in that 
sweetness and glory until I felt so com¬ 
pletely surrounded by it that I couldn’t flee 
from it in any direction.’ She began to 
experience the prayer of quiet frequently, 
and often the prayer of union or spiritual 
betrothal (so called because in it the soul 
gets acquainted with her Lover in a brief 
tryst). 

But there was agony associated with this 
ecstasy: ‘So great were the delights and 
sweetness which 1 experienced in spite of 
my resistance, that I was scared.’ She 
thought that perhaps she was suffering from 
illusions. While at prayer, the experience 
of God’s presence was undeniably real. 
But at other times of the day, when only 
the memory remained, she wondered: God 
of illusion? 

Whom could she talk to? Her spiritual 


directors had never understood her; and 
the other nuns were quite ignorant of mys¬ 
tical experience. First she approached two 
very respected and pious men of Avila— 
one a layman trained in theology and the 
other a priest. After listening to a detailed 
account of her spiritual experiences, they 
gave her their diagnosis: ‘the working of the 
devil’, and their prescription: ‘Be careful!’ 
Teresa had been frightened by her experi¬ 
ences before; now she was terrified. 

She was advised to consult the Society of 
Jesus, the order recently founded by St. 
Ignatius Loyola. They had a new founda¬ 
tion in Avila, and were famed for their 
spirituality and ability to guide souls. 
Surely they could help her escape these 
diabolical illusions. But the young Jesuit 
who reviewed her case gave the diagnosis: 
‘God’, and his prescription: not to give up 
mental prayer for any reason, for God was 
giving her many graces through it; she 
must work hard, for she would be much to 
blame if she ignored His call; and perhaps 
He would use her to help others someday. 
‘He directed me so well that it seems 1 am 
no longer the same,’ she exclaimed after¬ 
wards. 

This contact with the Society of Jesus 
opened a whole new life for her, and for 
the rest of her life she held the Jesuits in 
very high esteem. Though all of them were 
not men of spiritual experience, they were 
learned ; and through their learning they 
had gained a breadth of insight which 
allowed them to understand and appreciate 
Teresa’s spiritual coinditlon, even if they 
themselves had not experienced the same. 
For the rest of her life Teresa warned nuns 
against timid and easily frightened spiritual 
directors who, though pious and holy, are 
only half-learned and hence narrow-minded. 

One day Teresa’s director asked her to 
cut off certain friendships which, though not 
evil, were not helpful to her. At this f6- 
quest she was afraid, for she always dis- 
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liked offending anyone. When she voiced 
her doubt, her director advised her to ask 
God in prayer. After praying for the greater 
part of a day, she began reciting a hymn, 
when ‘there came to me a transport so sud¬ 
den that it aioiost carried me away; I could 
make no mistake about this, so clear was 
it. This was the first time that the Lord 
had granted me the favour of any kind of 
rapture. I heard these words: “I will have 
thee converse now, not with men, but with 
angels.’” And, she says, ‘the words have 
come true: never since then have I been 
able to maintain firm friendship save with 
people who I believe love God and try to 
serve Him.’ 

After this experience, Teresa had to pass 
through another difficult period at the hands 
of stupid confessors. There were five or 
six such men who were still convinced that 
her experiences cam^’ from the devil. They 
told her to stop mental prayer, to shun 
solitude, to communicate (partake of the 
Eucharist) less frequently, to cultivate dis¬ 
tractions. Even the Jesuit who was her 
spiritual director joined hands with them 
for a time, though later she discovered that 
he did it just to test her. She herself no 
longer doubted the reality and divine source 
of her experiences, but she was greatly un¬ 
settled by these superstitious men: so upset, 
in fact, that for two long years she avoided 
solitude and prayed that God lead her by 
some other, safer path than contemplation. 
(Yet the deep transformation which had 
taken place in her is evident from the fact 
that she prayed to God to lead her by some 
other path: she didn’t shun Him together 
with prayer as she had done so often before. 
And God in turn rewarded her faithful love: 
during these two years, though she avoided 
solitary prayer, she remained recollected 
even in the midst of conversation.) 

One day during this period she had spent 
four' Or five hours in terrible agitation: 
there was none she could speak with, nor 
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could she relax enough to read or pray. 
Suddenly, through the midst of her affliction 
she heard the words born in on her con¬ 
sciousness: ‘Be not afraid, daughter, for it 
is I. and 1 will not forsake thee: fear not.’ 
Just the moment before, her mind had been 
$0 agitated that no one could have calmed 
her, even after hours of trying. ‘Yet here 
I was,’ she wrote, ‘calmed by nothing but 
these words, and given fortitude and cour¬ 
age and conviction and tranquillity and light, 
so that in a moment I found my soul 
transformed ... Oh, what a good God 1 
Oh, what a good Lord! What a powerful 
Lord!’ 

Such assurances became more and more 
frequent. She would be given an order by 
her spiritual director which was beyond 
her strength; in prayer the Lord would tell 
her to obey the director, and immediately 
she would feel the requisite courage. Her 
director would forbid her to read certain 
books which she was very fond of; God 
would assure her: ‘Be not distressed, for I 
will give you a living book’—the book of 
mystical experience. She would be afraid 
of some situation, and God would ask her, 
‘What do you fear?’—thus filling her with 
courage. 

Then at the end of this two-year period, 
she had her finst intellectual vision.^ When 
she met her spiritual director again she had 
to tell him of this latest experience. So 
often had she suffered from misunderstand¬ 
ings with advisors that she went to him with 
great trepidation. ‘I had a vision of Christ,’ 


3. According to St. Teresa, there are three 
types of vision, in ascending order of perfection; 

(a) corporeal, i.c. seen by the physical eye ; 

(b) imaginary, i.e. represented to the mind 
(‘imagination’) alone, without the intervention of 
the eye; (c) intellectual, i,e. perception by the 
understanding alone, without the production of 
any sensible form. Locutions are similarly classi¬ 
fied. (St. Teresa never had a corporeal vision.) 
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she told him. ‘Or rather. I’m contin uall y 
seeing Him at my side; even now.’ 

‘In what form do you see Him?’ he asked. 

‘I don’t see Him at all.’ Somehow she got 
the words out before breaking into tears 
of apprehension. 

Her advisor started, cleared his throat 
and asked, “Uh, how do you know it is 
Christ?’ 

‘I don’t know how. Father, but 1 can’t 
help realizing He is beside me. I see and 
feel this clearly.... ’ 

‘Well, who told you it is Jesus Christ?’ 

‘He often tells me so Himself,’ she 
replied with greater confidence as the 
vision’s reality impressed itself on her. 
‘But before ever He told me so, the fact was 
impressed upon my understanding.... ’ She 
went on to give analogies, the only way 
she could begin to describe this inexpress¬ 
ible experience. ‘He presents Himself to the 
soul by a knowledge brighter than the sun. 
I don't mean that any sun is seen, or any 
brightness is perceived, but that there is a 
light which, though not seen, illumines the 
understanding.... ’ 

Needle.ss to say, this episode didn’t help 
her credibility with the director. But God 
was ever leading His bride on through His 
spiritual mansions, showing her. His riches 
on the way to the bridal chamber. He left 
Teresa’s earthly advisors to try to follow 
them as well as they could, for what were 
their approval to Him? ‘Those with whom 
the soul has to do*, said Teresa, ‘keep think¬ 
ing it has reached its summit, but soon 
afterwards they find it higher still, for God 
is always giving it new favours.’ Her 
spiritual director had to read volumes and 
volumes of mystical and ascetic theology to 
understand the simple Carmelite nun. Still 
he couldn’t keep up with her progress, 
y Another day Teresa had a vision of Christ 
in His resurrection body, which 

even in its whiteness and radiance alone ... 
exceeds all that we can imagine.... It is not a 


radiance which dazzles, but a soft whiteness and 
an infused radiance which, without wearying the 
eyes, causes them the greatest delight ... So 
different from any earthly light is the brightness 
and light now revealed to the eyes that, by com¬ 
parison with it, the brightness of our sun seems 
dim.... It is of such a kind, indeed, that no 
one, however powerful his intellect, could, in the 
whole course of hi.s life, imagine it as it is. 

Such visions of Chiisi in His glorified 
body became frequent. Only rarely did she 
have visions of Christ crucified: she found 
them unbearably painful. But the beauty 
of the glorified Christ was so enchanting 
that, once having seen it, she could never 
again be attracted by earthly beauty. 

Once when she was holding the wooden 
cross of her rosary, Christ took it in His 
own hand and 

when He gave it back to me, it had become four 
large stones, much more precious than diamonds. 
... On the cross, with exquisite workmanship, 
were portrayed the five wounds. He told me that 
henceforward it would always look to me like that, 
and so it did: 1 could never sec the wood of 
which it was made, but only these stones. To 
nobody, however, did it look like this except to 
myself. 

Now her love for God became so intense 
that even sleep was passed in continual 
prayer. And during the day she was moved 
by such vehement impulses of love that she 
seemed to be dying with the desire to see God. 
Then she began to receive the most well- 
known of her visions, known as the 
transverberation of her heart. She would 
see to her left an angel, short in stature and 
very beautiful, ‘his face so aflame that he 
appeared to be one of the highest types of 
angel who seem to be all afire’. In his hands 
he held a long golden spear with an iron 
tip, on the ehd of which was a point of fire. 

With this he seemed to pierce my heart several 
times so that it penetrated to my entrails. When 
he drew U out, I thought he was drawing them 
out with it, and he left me completely afire with 
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a great love for God. The pain was so sharp 
that it made me utter several moans; and so 
excessive was the sweetness caused me by this 
intense pain that one can never wish to lose it, 
noi will one’s soul be content with anything 
loss than God. 

This vision v/as repeated several limes 
o'.cr a peri;)d of days. During the whole 
of this time she walked about as though in 
a stupor, not wi.shing to see or speak with 
anyone, ‘but only to hug my pain, which 
caused me greater bliss than any that can 
come from the whole of creation.’ 

The terrible trials she had undergone for 
so long with ignorant advisors, together 
with the spiritual experiences she had been 
receiving, worked to bring out a new 
virility, a new strength and fortitude and 
determination which have- been seen in very 
few women throughout history. Her suffer¬ 
ings had served a.s the fire which tests the 
gold, and now she shone with an untarnished 
brilliance. But perhaps it was not a com¬ 
pletely new virility. It was actually the same 
which had been seen in la nina, the little 
girl who had persuaded Rodrigo to seek 
martyrdom with her in the land of the 
moors. It was the re-emcrgencc of her 
native Castilian temperament of determina¬ 
tion and heroic fortitude which years of 
self-doubt, false humility, and confusion had 
drained away from her. 

The woman who just a short time before 
had been terrified when told that her ex¬ 
periences w'ere diabolical illusions, watt now 
able to say when faced with temptations: 

‘Well, now,’ I said to myself, ‘if this Lord is so 
powerful, as I see He is, and know He is, and if 
the devils are His slaves .... what harm can 
they do me, who am a servant of this Lord and 
King? How can I fail to have fortitude enough 
to fight against all hell?* So 1 took a cross in 
my hand and it really seemed that God was giving 
me courage: in a short time I found I was an¬ 
other person and I should not have been afraid 
to wrestle with devils, for with the aid of that 
cross I believed I could easily vanquish them all 


... ‘Come on, now, ali of you,’ I said. ‘I am a 
servant of the Lord and 1 want to see what you 
can do to me!’ 

It certainly seemed as if I had frightened all 
these devils, for I became quite calm and had 
no more fear of them.,.. They are no more 
trouble to me now than flies. They seem to me 
such cowards—as soon as they sec that anyone 
despises them they have no strength left.... 

.., Not a fig shall 1 care for all the devils in 
hell: it is they who will fear me.... *Oh, the 
devil, the devil,’ we say when we might be .say¬ 
ing ‘God! God!’ ... 

And, she went on to say. ‘I am more afraid 
of men who themselves fear the devil than 
I am of the devil himself!’ 

In the process of this tran.sformation, 
however, Teresa never lost ihe wonderful 
charm which had alway.s characterized her. 
She had ever been too anxious to please 
others, a fault which had cau.scd many of 
her problems; but now that vice was con¬ 
verted into the corresponding virtue. She 
sought now only to please God ; yet she 
retained an attractivene.ss of character which 
won over all hcarls. A man who knew her 
some years later said ihat he spent 

all day long with her without noticing the time, 
and all night long in the hope of seeing her again 
next day, for her way of speaking was delightful 
she was so much on fire with the love of 
God! The warmth radiating from her words 
was so gently persuasive, that it melted the hearts 
of all who came in contact with her without 
causing them pain ... It might have been said 
that she held in her hand the helm that steers 
all hearts. 

Around 1559 Teresa met St. Pedro de 
Alcantara, an elderly Franciscan friar who 
at the age of sixteen had joined his order’s 
Discalccd Reform (‘discalccd* means that 
the members wore no shoes, as a mark of 
renunciation). For forty years he had fdept 
for only an hour and a half nightly, and 
that while sitting up. In the hot sun, pour¬ 
ing rain or chilling snow he never wore 
shoes or a covering for his head; his body 
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was covered only by sack cloth. And it 
was common for him to eat a little food 
but once in three days. Extreme austerity, 
however, was not his sole qualification for 
sanctity: he was also a contemplative with 
deep mystical experience. He gave Teresa 
great encouragement in her life of prayer. 
And such was the respect he commanded 
in Castile among both religious and laity, 
that his strong approval of Teresa’s mystical 
experiences silenced the increasingly vocal 
criticism directed towards her in Avila (for 
word of her ‘diabolical illusions’ had got 
around). 

St. Pedro never lost the original zeal for 
poverty, simplicity and contemplation which 


had led him in his youth to join the Dis- 
calced Franciscans. Teresa was fired with 
his enthusiasm and opened her heart to 
him, telling of the terrible trials through 
which she had passed at the lax Convent 
of the Incarnation.' She told him how, had 
she been a man, she too would have liked 
to attempt a reform of the Carmelite Order. 
But in the course of their talks, her woman¬ 
hood seemed less and less sufficient an 
excuse for resignation to the evils prevail¬ 
ing in her Order. Thus was conceived the 
inspiration which was soon to bear fruit in 
the Discalced Carmelite Reform. 

{to be continued) 


{Continued from page 305) 


sufferers, so that there is no scope for sym¬ 
pathy and helpfulness. It carries individual¬ 
ism to an extreme extent and obstructs all 
motives or incentives or responsibility for 
the fighting of social wrongs or selfless ser¬ 


vice of God and man. This examination of 
Indian thought brings out the fact that 
exaggerated individualistic impulse is a 
reaction from the fatalism of kanna. 

{to be continued) 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


PEIRCE'S COSMOLOGY : by Peter T. 
Turley. Published by Philosophical Library. 15 
East 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 10016. 1977. 
Pp. 126. $ 7.50. 

Charles Sanders Peirce (1839-1914). one of the 
founders of American pragmatism, produced a 
highly original cosmology which was the fruit 
of his speculation on nature, based on a lifetime 
of scientific activity and an encyclopaedic knowl¬ 
edge of the history of philosophy and physical 
sciences. 

Peter T. Turley’s study of C. S. Peirce’s cos¬ 
mology, copiously documented from Peirce's 
writings, focusses on his conception of the law 
Qf nature, a conception wbi^ commanded a high 


position not only in bis cosmology but in his 
philosophical thought as a whole. Seen in rela¬ 
tion to this central concern are Peirce’s scholastic 
realism, an evolutionary cosmogony, and the 
doctrine of tychism as well as other important 
topics. Described by Paul Weiss as ‘the most 
radical modern cosmology’, Peirce’s conception 
of nature anticipated views which have become 
current only in the twentieth century. 

In his constructive thought Peirce contributed 
to the foundations of symbolic logic, constructed 
the outlines of a cosmic metaphysics and ethics, 
analysed the problems of meaning and signifi¬ 
cation, and advanced a symbolic theory of the 
mind. His philosophy promise^ to stand for a 
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long ^me m Ibe chief ornament of NevvWorld 
originality, 

Peirce at times inclined towards idealism, but 
his philosophy was not entirely systematic, and 
it combines idealistic with realistic and pragmatic 
factors. He was an intellectual ist, but a militant 
advocate of experimcntalisra in opposition to 
intuitionism and a priorism; he sometimes 
argued as a positivist, yet enjoyed the pleasures 
of speculative metaphysics. At a time when 
philosophy in America was still largely the enter¬ 
prise of the clergy, he championed empirical 
science as its necessary foundation. Peirce wanted 
less ‘seminary’ and more ‘laboratory’ philosophy. 

Like most thinkers of his time, Peirce was 
greatly influenced by Darwinism and was 
responsible in part for the large and permanent 
impact of biological theory upon American 
thought. He was attracted to the spontaneity, 
life, and variety of the world, which prompted a 
cosmic evolutionism that made chance, or 
‘tychism’, central in all process. Tychism' has 
three elements : (1) a metaphysics according to 
which the world is evolving, a la Spencer, from 
‘a chaos of unpcrsonalizei feeling’ to ‘a rational 
and symmetrical sysfem’; (2) a philosophy of 
science, according to which natural laws are 
statistical regularities, no more; (.1) a theory of 
explanation, according to which Maw is par 
excellence the thing that wants a reason’, as 
opposed to the ordinary view that ‘explaining’ 
means ‘referring to law’. 

Peirce's thought represented change not only 
in the conception of nature but also in the con¬ 
ception of man’s knowledge of nature’ (p. 107). 
Like everything else, the human mind adapts it¬ 
self to the environment by sporting (mutation). 
The kind of sporting which Peirce calls ‘abduc¬ 
tion’ is excellently dealt with in this book. 

Overall, this book adds much new knowledge 
to research in the field of cosmology, and the 
general reader will find it stimulating anB thought- 
provoking. 

Prop. K. S. Ramakrisuna Rao 
Head. Dept, of Philosophy 
Government College for Women 
Mandya, Karnataka 

COMPARATIVE ETHICS IN HINDU AND 
BUDDHIST TRADITIONS; by Dr. Roderick 
Hindfrv. Published by Motilal Banarsidass, 
Bungalow Road. Jawahar Nagar, Delhi*?. 1978. 
Pp. xvi-1-308. Rs. 65/-. 

Ethical and moral questions have been haunt¬ 
ing the mind of man from prehistoric times to 
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the sky-lab age. Some scholars think that man 
can live without entering the complex realm of 
morality and remain satisfied with the fulfilment 
of his basic psycho-physical needs. To a certain 
extent the physical needs arc basic. But they 
remain basic throughout, and do not become the 
ultimate end. Once these basic needs are satisfied, 
the mind immediately takes off to enter the social 
realm. And this throws man into the complexities 
of cthico-moral problems. These problems arc 
virtually the .same to the traditionalist and to the 
modern mind. But with regard to the solution, 
the traditionalist has certain advantages over the 
latter. He can draw from the history of his own 
culture or from that of others as well. But the 
modern (or, to some extent, secular) mind has 
io struggle for the answer without support from 
his cultural heritage. 

The book under review is a descriptive analysis 
of Hindu texts from the ethical viewpoint. The 
study, in order to justify the given title perhaps, 
includes two other chapters : one at the beginning 
on ‘Method in Comparative Ethics’ and one at 
the end on ‘An Introduction to Ethical Thought 
in Mahayana Buddhist Texts*. The primary 
study of Hindu texts includes discussions of 
ethical ideas in the Rg-Veda, the Upanl^ads, the 
Manusmrti, the Rhmayana of Valmiki, the 
Bhagavad-GitS, some papular classics, poetry and 
drama (e.g. the Kural, the Kdma'Sutras, the 
Artha-fiastra, the Gita-Govinda, etc.), the Advaita 
of Sankara and the writings of modern reformers. 
The author rightly holds that Hindu ethics is 
both diachronically and synchronically (past and 
present) pluralistic. The activism of the Vedas, 
the moral quietism of the Upanisads, the provi- 
sionalism of Sankara, the bencvoHsm of the 
.Mahayana Buddhism and the erotic realism of 
the Kuma-Sutras amply come forward to his sup¬ 
port. And within this pluralistic morality, or 
ethical pluralism of the Hindu tradition the 
author finds sufficient grounds to refute the 
theories of Albert Schweitzer and Max Weber, 
The charge of Schweitzer (in his Iiulian Thought 
and Its Development) that Indian thought is 
mOvStly lifc-and-world-negating is refuted by the 
author even without drawing from Aurobindo or 
Radhakrishnan. Since the world is taken to be 
real and life is treated with full grandeur in 
these texts, ethical questions become highly 
relevant. While discussing Vedic Hinduism, the 
author refutes the charge of Max Weber (cf, 
Weber’s Religion of India, pp. 261, 337) that the 
Vedas ‘do not contain a rational ethic’. He points 
out that the Vedic man’s love for the world, 
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life, children, spouses and friends steered clear 
of hedonism, eudaemooism and egoism. The 
Vcdic respect for the ideals of d3na (giving), satya 
(truth) and fta (cosmic harmony) cannot be called 
amoralism. He finds a city intensely moral at 
several levels in the Vcdic ruins. The Upani$adic 
presentation of PrajSpati (cf. ChSndogya Upani- 
fad 8.7-12) as moral preceptor also goes against 
the popularly propagated moral quietism of the 
Upanisads. Even in Sankara’s Advaita ethical 
deeds serve a preparatory function. In modern 
times Gandhi and Tagore represent, respectively, 
the populist and the aesthetical moral aspirations. 

The author discusses at length the bold affirm¬ 
ative and this-worldly moral values in the 
epic Ramuyana, sometimes called the ’National 
Manual of Ethics’. The epic brings to the fore¬ 
front the triad of artha (prosperity), dharma 
(righteousness) and kdma (pleasure), never nullified 
by mokya (liberation). V.ilinlki, the author of the 
epic and the father of Hindu moral thought, 
clearly establishes Situ as a moral heroine and 
suggests that Rama is not faultless or a moral 
saint. Sits stands for the principle of good; she 
holds that one should never harm anyone, because 
the superior being does not render evil for evil 
(cf. Ramayana 6.115). The epic treats good as 
a principle that can be intuited; it is supreme 
and the substance of all things (ibid. 2.21). The 
author of the epic refuses to takd refuge in the 
principle of self-denial or the thanatos (self- 
destruction) and confirms the spirit of self-affirm¬ 
ation (eras of Greek tradition). He also protests 
against the subordination of individuals in general 
and of women in particular. The over-all survey 
of the epic forces the reader to conclude that it 
possesses all the philosophical bones of an ethical 
body of thought. 

In the first chapter, on the method in com¬ 
parative ethics, the author discusses in brief the 
types of readers, the priority of descriptive 
ethics, the criteria of tCTctual selection, and 
Hindu ethics as a paradigm for cross-cultural 


descriptions. He takes SftS to be the most likely 
Hindu candidate for a model of altruisno. In the 
West, Sisyphus (as recalled by Camus) is a mythic 
symbol of blind courage for others. In Asian 
models, Sisyphus can be replaced by the bodhi- 
sativas. the warm personifications of loving com¬ 
passion. The last chapter of the book is devoted 
to the Buddhist texts, and the author shows that 
the understanding of Buddhism by some Western 
readers as amoralism is completely mistaken. The 
normative texts evince Mahayana-moral functions. 
The Vajracchedikd Prajnaparamita (the ‘Diamond 
Sutra’) and the Saddharniapundarika (the ‘Lotus 
Sutra') are not implicitly normative but explicit 
action guides. The ten s'das (correct behaviour 
of the laity and monks), the virtues of the com¬ 
passionate bodhisattva.<i, and the unjudging 
Amida’s will for universal salvation force us to 
admit a Buddhist worldview which justifies univer¬ 
sal moral action. 

What the reader seems to be missing is per¬ 
haps a more lively concluding discussion of the 
three models of the three traditions. This could 
have been taken up, in the concluding chapter, 
by the author after going through the type-script 
of the main body of the book. He also could 
have avoided certain editing mistakes. For 
instance, the repetition of the words ‘henceforth 
MB’ on page 223 (earlier on page 221) could have 
been easily checked. The abstracts heading the 
chapters and the notes at the end of the chap¬ 
ters arc printed in small type which strains the 
eyes of readers. A large type could be used in 
the next edition. 

The author of the book deserves our thanks for 
pursuing a very delicate set of academically and 
socially important values and presenting us the 
fruit of his labour with immense care, under¬ 
standing and clarity. 

Dr. S. P. Dubev, M.A., M.A., Ph.D. 

Dept, of Postgraduate Studies 
and Research in Philosophy 
University o^ Jabalpur 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


MAYAVATI CHARITABLE HOSPITAL 

Report for Aprit, 1.979 to March 1980 
The Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati. was started 

on 19 March 1899 by Swami Vivekananda. 
Situated in the Kumaon Hills of the Himalayas, 
it was primarily intended to be a place for con¬ 
templation and the practice of Advaita Vedanta. 
But true to the spirit of practical Vedanta as 


taught by Ramakrishna-Vivekananda, it has 
never been out of touch with the life-current of 
society. In 1903 a small dispensary was started 
in response to the dire need of the local villagers 
in sidtness. Since that time the dispensary has 
developed into a fairly well-equipped, small rural 
hospital Now quite a large number of patients 
come daily from far and near, crossing the moun- 
(Cominued on next page) 



MAHASAMADHl OF SWAMI DAYANANDA 


Swami Oayananda. a senior Trustee of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Member of the Govern¬ 
ing Body of the Ramakrishna Mission, passed 
away at 1.00 p.m. on the 5th June, 1980, at the 
Ramakrishna Mission Seva Pratisthan, Calcutta, 
of which he was the founder. 

The Swami, known as Bimal Chandra Basu in 
his pre-monastic life, was born in the village 
Bagancra near Shantipur. Nadia, on the 19th 
September, 1892. An initiated disciple of the 
Holy Mother, Sri Sarada Devi, the Swami joined 
the Ramakrishna Order in 1915, leaving his 
studies for the M.Sc. degree in Phvsics at the 
University of Calcutta. Shortly after joining, 
inducted into the entourage of Swami Preinananda. 
he visited the erstwhile East Bengal. On his 
return he joined the Mother's House at Bagh 
Bazar and worked as a joint-editor of the Bengali 
journal Udhodhm for four years. He 
received his Sannyasa in 1921 from Swami 
Brahmananda. The Swami joined the Advaita 
Ashrama at Mayavati towan's the end of 1921 
and from 1923 worked at the Advaita Ashrama 
Calcutta Branch as the City Editor of the former 
Hindi journal Samanvaya. 

In 192<> the Swami was sent to San Francisco 
Vedanta Society as a Teacher of Vedanta and he 


became the Head of that Society in 1929. He 
returned to India in 1931. Inspired by what he 
bad seen of the maternity and infant care work 
in the USA and the Soviet Russia he started the 
Ramakrishna Mission Sishumangal Pratisthan, a 
maternity and child welfare clinic in a rented 
house in Calcutta in 1932, which however shifted 
to its own premises in 1939. In 1957 he renamed 
the Sishumangal Pratisthan as the Ramakrishna 
Mission Seva Pratisthan, since the former had 
outgrown it.s size and scope and was already 
catering to ail the needs of all .sections of society. 
In 1947 he was elected a Trustee of the Rama¬ 
krishna Math and a Member of the Governing 
Body of the Ramakrishna Mission. In 1963 he 
relinquished charge of (he Pratisthan to his 
successor and remained, till the last, a Vice- 
President of its Managing Committee. 

The Swami was best known and loved for his 
simplicity, sagacity, and affectionate disposition. 
He had a keen and versatile mind which kept him 
posted with the up-to-date researches in the fields 
of science and medicine, as did his sensitive heart 
which monitored the slightest pain around him. 
He was essentially of a very quiet meditative tem¬ 
perament, an ideal sadhu, and a perfect examplar 
of the twin ideals of renunciation and service. 


{Continued from previous page) 


tains on fool, horseback, or in dandy, sometimes 
travelling a distance cf fifty or sixty miles in 
four or five days. 

The hospital stands within the precincts of the 
Ashrama, and is under the charge of a monastic 
member. A resident allopathic doctor treats the 
patients with the help of his assistants. Service is 
rendered irrespective of the suffering person's 
caste and creed, and earnest efforts arc made to 
maintain a high standard of efficiency in service. 
Moreover, all patients receive prompt and sym¬ 
pathetic treatment completely free of charge. 

The hospital has 23 beds in the indoor depart¬ 
ment, but sometimes arrangements have to be 
made for more. There is also a small operation 
theatre. The total number of patients treated in 
the indoor department during the year was 432, 
of which 297 were cured and discharged, 95 were 
relieved, 36 were discharged otherwise or left, and 
4 died. In the outdoor department the total 
number of patients treated was 25,100, of which 
10,542 were new and 14,558 were repeated cases. 
Surgical operations (minor) numbered 945, and 
7,117 injections were given. 

Urgent Requirements : (1) Utensils for the 


use of patients: Rs. 5.000. (2) Equipment for 
the operation theatre: Rs. 5,000. (3) Construc¬ 
tion of a dormitory for the patients' attendants: 
Rs. 30,000. (4) Endowment for the purchase of 
medicines: Rs. 1,00,000. (5) Repayment of a 

Rs. 32.000 loan, which i.s mounting up year by 
year. Our appeal to charitably disposed individ¬ 
uals and institutions is to lend us their helping 
hand in a big way, so (hat the accumulated loan 
can be wiped out soon, and wc shall have suffi¬ 
cient funds at our disposal to meet the future 
requirements, particularly for the purchase of 
medicines which wc wish to improve both quali¬ 
tatively and quantitatively. 

Some of the hospital beds in the indoor depart¬ 
ment arc already endowed; it will greatly help if 
the remaining beds are also endowed by the 
generous public in memory of their loved ones; 
cost of endowment per bed; Rs. 5,000. Memorial 
plaques will be put up near the bed endowed. 

Cheques and drafts may be drawn in favour 
of Mayavati Charitable Hospital and sent to the 
President, Mayavafi Charitable Hospital, P.O. 
Mayavati, vik Lohaghat, Dist. Pithoragarh 
(U,P.) 262 524, India. 




Won^n and Literacy 


Itiough literacy in India is said to be about 40%, the majority of woinen, 
Especially in rural areas, continue to be illiterate. Over 80% of India’s 284 
inUlion women live in rural areas where the literacy rate is 13%. According 
' to the 1971 census, the literacy rate for women was as low as 5% in 83 rural 
districts and between 5% and 10% in another 113 that were surveyed. The 
/ situation has not changed much in the past ten years. 

The problem of women’s literacy was the main subject of discussion in a 
four-day national seminar on new trends in adult education for women conducted 
iu New Delhi in, April. The main purpose of the seminar was to find out what 
could be done to motivate more women towards literacy and to understand what 
women were looking for from adult education programmes. The consensus of 
opinion among the participants was that adult education of women to be effec¬ 
tive must be non-formal and should give them an economic incentive to learn, 
if women could improve their living standard through literacy, tliey would come 
forward of their own accord to learn, otherwise not. 

One of the few organizations that has had remarkable success in motivating 
women to learning and development is SEWA, the Self-Employed Women’s 
Association, in Ahmedabad. Originally started for textile workers by Mrs. Ela 
Bhatt, this association has now over 10,000 members who have managed to 
organize their own health and maternity insurance schemes. They have managed 
to persuade' banks to lend them money and the municipality to start housing 
schemes for them. Speaking about the work of this institution, one of the 
participants said that during the first four years seventeeA attempts were made 
at literacy classes, and all of them failed. They found out that the main reason 
■for failure was that the women had to go out to work, and the young daughters 
had to look after younger children and cook. After much trial and experimen¬ 
tation SEWA found that the only way to persuade women to learn reading and 
writing was to make that a means of improving their standard of living. 

Opening the seminar, the Vice-Chancellor of Jawaharlal Nehru University 
made the significant observation that the literacy rate in India would rise to 80% 
if ^ ^^^ education programmes would concentrate on reaching women. V Men, 

. >^iiec in w^ker sections of society, ate usuafiy busy with work and childien 
left to the care of their mothers. If the mothers are made literate, education 
Will reach a far larger number of children than could be done thtoi^h schools 
According to a study done in Trivandrum, literate women even from the lowest 
ihepme groups tend to j^ve the^ dulditn a mom nuttidOus diet than their 
aiite^te sisters. It is therefore pbvious that m the inteiest: of nation’s pro^ 
grass an aU out effoit must to imaie to nteke editeadoov^ 
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Saurashtra—Kutch Flood Relief 

Appeal for Contributions 


Dear Friends, 

You are awace of the recent derastations caused by the incessant rains in 
parts of Saurashtra and Kutch resulting in widespread inundation of inany 
villages where large numbers of families have lost their homes. 

Shri Ramakri^na Ashrama at Rajkot has already moved men and materials 
to the worsbaffected areas, and started relief work at the villages of Malia, Hatina 
and Keshod of Junagadh district and Jhanjmer, Fareni and Supedi of Rajkot 
district Foodgrains, household utensils and articles of clothing have so far been 
distributed among 558 families. The work is being continued and extended to 
cover larger areas. 

We appeal to you all who are sympathetic to such sufferings to respoiul 
early aful send us your contributions enabling us to meet the needs of the hour 
adequately. 

Earmarked conlributibns wbuld be thankfully received and acknowledged. 
The cheques/Drafts may be drawn in favour of “SHRI RAMAKRISHNA 
ASHRAMA, R^OT”. 

Yours sincerely, 
Svrami Vyomananda 
■ Prwsid^t'.. - 

/ . All donarionn^^^^ 8^^^^ Income-tax u^ 866 of 1.1. Act, 1961 
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By'Swimi Madhavamnda 

BRIHADARANYAKA UPANISHAD 
(with Shankards Commentary) 25.00 
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40.00 
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Commentary) 2.C 


VAIRAGYA-SATAKAM 

BHASA-PARICCHEDA WITH 
SIDDHANTA-MUKTAVALI 

By Swami Vireshwarananda 

BRAHMA-SUTRAS ' 

ACCORDING TO SRI Cloth : 

BHASHYA Limp : 

BRAHMA*SUTRAS 
ACCORDING TO SHANKARA 
BHASYA Cloth : 

Limp : 

By Swami Gambhirananda 

EIGHT UPANISHADS 
(with Shankara's Commentary) 

. VOL, I aSHA KENA. KATHA 
, .ATAITTIRTYA) 

% 

^ VOL. II (AITAREYA, MUNDAKA. 
MANDUKYA WITH KARIKA 
& PRASHNA) 


2,50 KENA 
KATHA 

6.00 MUNDAKA 
25q PRASHNA 

AITAREYA .. 

10.00 TAITTIRIYA .. 

MANDUKYA UPANISHAD (with 
Karika of Gaudapada and 
2500 Shankara’s Commentary) 

19.00 By Swami Swarupananda 

SRIMAD-BHAGAWAD-GITA 
By Swand Vimuktananda 

23.00 

17.00 APAROKSHANUBHUn OR 
SELF-REALIZATION 

By Swami Nikhilmanda 
VEDANTASARA 


In Press 


12.0Q 


ASTAVAKRA SAMHITA 
13.00 ALTAR FLOWERS 
PANCHIKARANAM 
LAGHU-VAKYA-VRim 
18,00 SIVA-MAHIMNAH STOTRAM 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA 
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WE GIVE YOU 
THEFT-PROOF CASH 


Yes, Carry with you 

SYNDICATE BANK TRAVELLER’S CHEQUES 
Wherever you go. Travel without fear. 

You need not worry about theft. 

Nobody else but you or your agent can 
encash then. 

Available in denominations of 
Rs. 50,100, 500 and ICOO. 



SYNDICATE BANK 

Where Service Is a Way of Life 
(Wholly owned by the Govt of huUa) 

OmcB : ]Manipal 576119, Karnataka State 
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Pharmaceutical 

Works 

Serving the health needs 
of our people Is our constant mission. 
And creating quality medicines is 
a continuous pursuit. 

A pledge. To which we 
stand committed 
and dedicated. 

Everyday. 
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name for over 
four decades. 
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M/S. SHETTY TEXTILE ENGINEERING PVT. LTD. 
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IN THE COMPANY OF THE 
HOLY MOTHER 

By 

Her Direct Disciples 


Pp» 400 approx. Rs-12.00 (Limp) 

Rs. 15.00 (Cloth) 


A reprint of the well-known At Holy Mother’s Feet, the 
:C pages of this book bring back the blissful days with the Mother at 
5 lairambati and in Calcutta, the days the reader feels like going 
back to and relive. With a brief biographical introduction by 
^ Swami Nikhilananda. 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

5 Dehi Bntally Road 
. Calcutta 700014 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 

FOR CONTRIBUTORS FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


1. Unpublished original articles of gene' 
ral interest pertaining to Religion, Philos¬ 
ophy and Culture coming from competent 
writers of any country are considered for 
publication in Prabuddtut Bharata, 

2. Articles should preferably not ex¬ 
ceed 4000 words. They should be typed 
with double space, on one side only. Hand¬ 
written MSS. are not normally considered 
for publication for obvious reasona. 

3. The Editor does not accept respon¬ 
sibility for opinions expressed in signed 
articles. 

4. For quotations, the references should 
include name of author, title of publication, 
publisher’s name and city, year of publica¬ 
tion. and page number. 

5. MSS. of articles not accepted for pub¬ 
lication are not returned, unless so requested, 
and adequate stamps for the purpose are 
enclosed. 

FOR PUBLISHERS 

Books, preferably in the English language, 
are reviewed in our Journal by competent 
•cholars. Publishers are requested to send 
two copies of only new publications to 
the Editor, in order to facilitate early 
attention. 

Please address all correspondence in 
the above connections to : 

Thb Editor 

PRABUDDHA BHARATA 
P.O. Mayavati, Via Lohaghat 
Dlat. Pitliongarfa 262324. U.P. 


1. Intending subscribers may enrol them¬ 
selves from January or July. Back numbers 
wiU be supplied. Only annual subscriptions 
are accepted. 

2. Remittances may be made by money 
order, postal order, or bank draft. Fordgn 
subscribers may remit by International 
Money Order, or Bank Draft, crossed ‘A/c 
Payee’ in favour of Prabuddha Bharata, 
Calcutta, and send by Registered Post to 
avoid theft. On out-station cheques Rs. 2.50 
should be added to cover bank commission. 

3. Please intimate change of address for 
three months or more before the 20th of 
the month preceding the change. For shor¬ 
ter periods, arrangements for forwarding 
should be made with the local post office. 

4. Prabuddha Bharata is posted in the 
first week of every month. Complaints of 
nun-receipt may kindly be made during the 
last week of the month. 

5. A concession of 5% will be allowed 
on some Advaita Ashrama publicatiooa to 
Prabuddha Bharata subscribers. 

6. Please quote your subscriber-number 
in all correspondence. 

FOR ADVERTISERS 

We accept advertisements of various 
sizes for publication in our Journal Adver¬ 
tisers are requested to write to us for details. 
Prabuddha Bfutrata has an international 
circulation. 

For renewais of subscription, adverdse- 
ments, and other business matters, please 
address correspondence to : 

'Hie Manager 
PRABUDDHA BHARATA 
3 Ddii Entally Road 
CUcutta 700014 
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Price 
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INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 


“Truth is one ; sages 
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Cull It by various names^' 

1. This Sun, the adorable one {vdmasya), 
who protects all ipalitasya), who is the great 
sacrilicer (botuh)^ has a middle brother--- 
the Wind--who is all-pervading (aSnah). 
The third brother is the sacrificial Fire 
(ghrtaprsthahX In them I saw the Lord of 
the universe having seven sons.i 

Rg-Veda 1.164.1 

2. Seven people yoke the chariot which 
has one wheel. One horse having seven 
names draws it. The wheel has three navels; 
it never bccome.s old or is destroyed, and on 
that wheel exist all these beings.* 

Rg-Veda 1.164.2 

3. There arc seven people sitting on this 
chariot wliich has seven wheels. .Seven 
horses draw it. Seven sisters sing songs in 
which the names of seven cows arc hidden.* 

Rg-Vnda 1.164,3 


• These three stanzas arc front one of the most important hymns rn the whole of 
Itig-Veda. Though not so well known as the Ndsadiya and Puruya Suktas, it is philosophi¬ 
cally more profound than these. Its importance lies in the fact that it contains the germs 
of most of the metaphysical concepts of later Tlinduism. But it i.s also one of the most 
obscure of Vedic hymns. The seer and compo.ser of the hymn, Direhatamas, must have 
been a great mystic. But his mysticism is expressed through myths and symbols the 
meaning of which is now lost to us. 

1* Commenting on this stanza. Yaska says that there is only one Deity which is seen 
as the Sun, the Wind (VSyu) and the Fire in the heaven, the atmosphere and the earth 
respectively. The meaning given above is based on Sayana. He further explains that 
the Sun, the Wind and the Fire stand for the ParamStma (fsvara), the Hiraoyagarbha 
(SQtrStmS) and ^rat, respectively. The seven sons according to him are the seven 
worlds: bhSh, bhuvah, suvah, mahah, janah, tapah, and salyam. Another commentator, 
Atminanda, interprets the three brothers as standing for the three states: deep 
sleep, dream and waking. 

(Continued on page 331) 





This month’s editorial discusses some 
principles of yoga psychology which govern 
concentration and meditation. 

‘God is a!n dnswedng Presence in tbe 
wor^ and more so in our hearts.’ says 
Swami Nityabodhananda, head of the 
Vedanta Centre, Geneva, in his brief but 
luminous article is god an answering 
presence in the world? 

In the fourth and concluding instalment 
of his article pilgrimage to the hours of 
MEDITATION, Swaml Budhananda stresses 
the need to bring our emotions and actions 
into harmony with our spiritual aspiration, 
and to convert our whole life into a spiritual 
• symphony. 

So great was the influence that Sri Rama* 
krishna had on Pandit Padmalochan, the 
chief court pandit of Burdwan, that the 
great scholar told the Master, ‘The holy dust 
of your feet can turn scores of fools into 
pandits like me.’ An interesting account of 
the contact between these two souls is given 
in FIRST MEETINGS WITH SRI RAMAKRISHNA: 
PADMALOCHAN TARKALANKAR by Swami 
Prabhananda, Secretary, Ramakrishna 
Mission Vidyapith, Purulia. 


Youth all over the world are being ex* 
posed to new influences, more so in the 
United States which has become a melting 
pot of diverse cultures. If Vedanta is to 
become meaningful to them, it should 
satisfy their needs and tastes. With this 
end in view. Swami Yogeshananda of the 
Vedanta Society of Chicago has prepared a 
study of the attitudes and behaviour of 
modern American youth in our human 
TRENDS feature, which our readers will find 
interesting and thought-provoking. 

In the third instalment of his essay on 
INTEGRAL YOGA OF SRI AUROBINDO, Sri M. P. 
Pandit elucidates the second key concept 
of sadhand: rejection. 

Till now Dr. Vinita Wanchoo was ex¬ 
plicating the views of the critics of Vedanta 
in her serial is vbdanta a philosophy of 
ESCAPE? With this month’s instalment she 
begins her masterly defence of Vedanta. 

In the fourth instalment of st. teresa, 
BRIDE OF THE SUN, Swami Atmarupananda 
describes the founding of the Order of Dis- 
calced Carmelites and the trials and tri¬ 
bulations that the nuns had to face during 
those difficult early years. 


CONCENTRATION AND MEDITATION —U 

(EDITORIAL) 

What true meditation is is the manipulation of a series of thought- 

waves called vrttis or pratyayas. The mind 
Dhydna or meditation is the conscious tendencies. Its natural tendency is 

maintenance of a steady stream of the same jq njQve constantly from one thought-wave 
thought about an object at a higher centre jq another. This tendency to grasp diverse 
of consciousness, t What we call thinking objects is called sarvqrthatd —^all-pointedness. 

_But occasionally the mind hot^ on to a 

t* Cf. 91 T l single object; this tendem^ is called 

The flow of one and the same thought-wave oiie-pointetoess. Dhydna^ W 

there (i.c. at a particular centre of consetbusness) meditation is a special type Of one-poihted 
is meditation.! Patafljali, Yoga^Htra, 3.2. activity Of the mind. 
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Tlhc English word 'concentration* is a 
general term which may mean either one- 
pointedness or the maintenance of a small 
number of thought-waves, as for instance 
takes place while playing chess. We have 
already shown how true meditation differs 
from ordinary forms of concentration. 
According to Patahjali, concentration must 
fulfil five conditions in order to become a 
means for liberation. The first of 
these is sraddha which means faiths— 
faith in the supreme goal of life and 
the possibility of attaining it. This 
must be supported by vlrya by which is 
meant energy or enthusiasm produced, not 
by the activity of instincts, but by the con¬ 
tinuous exercise of will-power. The third 
condition is smrti or memory. This must 
be supported by samadhi or one-pointed 
absorption and prajnd or self-awareness.* 

Of these the most important condition is 
memory. To maintain a steady stream of 
the same thought means to maintain a 
steady memory. However, meditation is not 
an ordinary process of remembering. 
Normally a person remembers many things, 
and some people have wonderful powers of 
memory. But to keep the memory steady 
by fixing the mind on a single idea is 
difficult, and this is what meditation means. 
Again, ordinary memory is recalling a past 
experience. To remember is to dwell in the 
past. A good deal of a normal person’s 
daily life is spent either in remembering 
the past or in expecting the future. The 
present is so momentary that, as soon as 
an experience comes, it rolls on into the 
past. Meditation is not remembering the 
past but maintaining the memory of the 
present. It is not an attempt to call back 
to mind a past event, but an attempt to 
prevent the present from slipping into the 
past, into foigetfulness. True meditation is 
the fixing of the ndiofe memory process at 
the' present moment. 

*• Yogo-SBtra, K20. 


Very often spiritual aspirants forget the 
above point. What many of them do is 
this: they look at a picture of a god or a 
goddess, (hen close their eyes and try to 
remember what they have seen. This hold¬ 
ing on to a past event, regarded as a sacred 
act. does not essentially differ from other 
types of remembering past events. It makes 
meditation mechanical, repetitive. It tires 
the nerves. It opens the door to the past 
with the result that the aspirant finds a 
crowd of past memories rushing into his 
mind. Small wonder then, many people 
do not derive much benefit from this kind 
of meditation even after months and years 
of practice. 

True meditation is directly encountering 
a living Image. When you see a person 
face to face, you live in the present. If 
meditation is to become something like this, 
you must be able to look into the unknown 
depths of your heart and directly 'see* a 
living Image there. This becomes possible 
only when you succeed in focussing the 
light of your consciousness into the depths 
of your heart. Beginners find this diflScult. 
That is why they are advised to practise 
prayer and worship first.3 Prayer and 
worship are acts which have meaning only 
in the present. Prayer cannot slide into the 
past without your notice. As soon as forget¬ 
fulness comes, prayer stops. Spiritual prayer 
is indeed an intense effort to hold the 
present moment. Prayer, even when 
addressed to an unknown Being, makes 
you live in the present. Worship makes that 
Being more real and enables you to hold on 
to the present longer still. When this 
encounter between the soul and the Image 


3* Vipassam (the Buddhist technique of con¬ 
stantly watching all movements and thoughts), 
the Zen technique of maintaining self-awareness, 
nididhySsam (the Vedantic technique of enquiring 
into the nature of the Self), and constant repetition 
of a mantra are other methods of holding memory 
to the present. 
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in the present is internalized and intensified, 
it becomes meditation. 

True meditation, thus, is an act which 
works against the very tendency of the 
mind to dwell in the past. Meditation is 
the movement of a steady stream of con* 
sciousness from the ‘I’ (the subject) to a 
mental image (the object). When this move* 
ment is steady, the objiect does not change; 
when it wavers, the object too changes. It 
is an impulse or movement that originates 
in the self that determines whether the 
image remains steady or changing. This 
self*impulse is the will. When we try to 
meditate, a number of memories crowd into 
the mind, and we feel helpless. But it is we 
who allow the mind to wander in this way. 
We can fix the mind on any object if we 
really want to. By training the will we can 
keep the inner image steady. When this 
happens our memory gets restricted to the 
present. And that is meditation. 

Meditation always means meditation on 
an object. There is a popular notion that 
meditation means making the mind blank 
by purging it of all images. This is not 
quite true, for there must always be an 
object in the mind during meditation. 
Meditation, as already pointed out, means 
the maintenance of a single thought and the 
suppression of all the others. Complete 
suppression of all thoughts takes place in 
deep sleep and some higher forms of 
absorption (samSdhi) when the mind be* 
comes free from all objects, and the objecti* 
fying tendency of the mind itself is sup* 
pressed. Without acquiring purity and 
spiritual power if a person tries to remove 
all thoughts, the usual results will be not 
samddhi but a kind of sleep or hypnotic 
stupor. ‘When persons without training and 
preparation try to make their minds 
vacant,' warns Swami Vivekananda, ‘they 
are likely to succeed only in covering them* 
selves with tamos, the material of ignorance, 
which makes the mind dull and stupid, and 


leads them to think that they are making a 
vacuum of the mind.*^ 

It is possible to meditate on the subject, 
the ‘F : this kind of meditation is called 
aham-graha upasand. But the subject in 
this case is not the pure Atman but only the 
empirical self, a reflection or image of the 
true Atman. The existence of the self is 
self*evident and does not need any proof, 
but its real nature as the Atman is not self* 
evident. The pure Atman can never become 
the object of meditation. During higher 
samddhi, when all thought-waves are stilled, 
that pure Atman shines by itself. There is 
a method of penetrating straight into the 
pure self through enquiry, but this does not 
come under meditation. It is a direct path 
followed by those who practise Jfi3na*yoga. 

Sometimes a person may spontaneously 
get into a state of consciousness in which 
the mind becomes calm and alert. He feels 
a deep inner silence in which every move¬ 
ment is noticed and every thought appears 
fresh and meaningful. The mind does not 
hold a particular image but calmly witnesses 
thoughts coming and going—like clouds 
moving across the sky or travellers going 
through a sil^t countryside. The person 
then lives in the, present. He observes the 
silent flow of life without being carried 
away by the- stream. This is a state in 
which the self becomes aware of the whole 
mind itself, rather than an object or an 
image. It is like a fish suddenly becoming 
aware of the water in which formerly it 
had noticed only other fishes, drorms, etc. 


The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta; Advaita Ashrama, 1977), vol. I. p. 212. 
It should be pointed out here that the word 
‘meditation’ is often used, especially in the teach¬ 
ings of Swami Vivekananda, to mean not only 
dhyOna but also the next higher state at 
samSdhi or absorption. TMs does not, however, 
mean that samddhi is only a prolonpfion of 
dhySna ; there is a qualitative different between 
the two» ns we shall see later on. 
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When this mood is consciously cultivated, 
the mind becomes fit for meditation. 

In the path of Bhakti this meditative 
awareness is attained through love. The 
devotee thinks about the Deity with so 
much love that his whole being vibrates 
with that single thought like a gong struck 
with a mallet. There is no room for any 
other thought in his mind which gets rooted 
in the living presence of the Deity and 
riveted to^he present moment. 

In true meditation the mind becomes 
like a violin string stretched between the 
self and the object, and vibrates in the 
present moment producing ever-renewing 
melodies in consciousness. 

Psychological basis of meditation 

The human mind is perhaps the most 
wonderful thing in the whole universe. All 
the knowledge and mystery of the universe 
are hidden in its depths. Those who wish 
to practise meditation should know howi 
their minds work. . The mind is not a 
machine which we ourselves have built and 
can operate in any way we like. It has 
come to us ready-made, and it started 
influencing us long before we became con¬ 
scious of its working. The individual mind 
does not work in isolation. Each is a part 
of the vast cosmic mind, works in accord¬ 
ance with certain universal principles, and 
is impelled by the same cosmic energy^called 
pram. In his famous lecture on The 
Powers of the Mind* Swami Vivekananda 
says. *A11 minds are the same, different parts 
of one mind. He who knows one lump of 
clay has known all the clay in the universe. 
He who knows and controls his own mind 
knows the secret of every mind and has 
power over every mind.** 

Just as physics and chemistry are based 
on precise laws of the physical world, the 


Complete Works. (1976), vol. 2, p. 17. 


working of the mind is also based omcertahi 
universal laws. The credit for first discover¬ 
ing these is attributed to the sage Kapila. 
They were well known in India long before 
Buddha’s time. Later on Patafijali codified 
the principles of mental science into his sys¬ 
tem of yoga which is now gaining worldwide 
attention. Perhaps in the twenty-first century 
mankind’s main preoccupation will be not 
with science but with yoga. In India itself, 
owing to the obsession of the people with 
metaphysical speculations for the past 
thousand years, much of the knowledge con¬ 
cerning yoga has been lost. Fortunately, 
however, enough of it has been incorporated 
into the system of Vedanta to survive as a 
living tradition to this day. Those who 
attempt meditation must have a clear 
understanding of five fundamental principles 
of yoga psychology which form the basis 
of Vedantic meditation. 

The first principle is that consciousness 
belongs to the true self of man known 
variously as the Puru^a, Atman. Jiva, etc. 
It is its very nature. Everything else in the 
universe—the entire material universe and 
all individual minds—belongs to Prakrti 
which is unconscious ijada). Prakfti is 
neither material nor mental stuff; it is the 
unmanifested primordial stuff of which mind 
and matter are only two different mani¬ 
festations. Prakrti is unconscious but is 
not dead or inert. It is an unconsciou.s 
poWer animating the whole universe. It is 
not self-luminous. It is known only when 
the light of Purusa falls on it. But Purusa 
or Atman is self-luminous, and does not 
need anything else to reveal it. 

The distinction between consciousness 
and unconsciousness, one of the great dis¬ 
coveries made in ancient India, is an im¬ 
portant point in spiritual life. Those who 
want to practise meditation must have the 
basic knowledge that the self alone is 
conscious and diat. in the absence of self- 
awareness. all mental and physical activities 
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go on unconsciously. Circulation of Uood, 
digestion and assimilation of food, and 
other physiological activities go on without 
our being aware of them. If we study our 
mental life we find that a major part of it 
goes on automatically. We talk, read, eat, 
walk and play, hardly being aware that we 
are doing these activities. When we sit for 
meditation the same automatism continues 
within us. Having spent a major part of 
the day more or less unconsciously, we find 
we have very little control over the mind 
during meditation. 

The more we hold on to the self, the 
more conscious we become. And the more 
conscious we become, the greater becomes 
our control over our thoughts and actions. 
This kind of self-awareness, popularly 
known as alertness, is essential not only for 
those who follow the path of Jhina but also 
for those who follow the path of Bhakti. 
The self is the abode of consciousness. 
Spiritual aspirants must learn to open its 
doors and allow consciousness to flow into 
their mental activities more and more. It 
is desires and other impurities of mind that 
obscure the self and drive us through un¬ 
consciousness. As the mind becomes purer, 
the light of the self manifests itself more, 
giving us greater self-awareness and self- 
control. 

The second basic principle of yoga 
psychology is that knowing is the result of 
a mental modification. In order to know 
an object the mind must take the form of 
that object. This modification of the mind 
is called a vrtri. 

Cognition or knowledge is the relation 
between the self and the object. The pure 
self or Atman cannot directly know an 
object. Between the self and die object 
must intervene the mind. Even this is not 
enough; the mind must take the form of 
the object. When the light of Atman falls 
^is vrtti or thou^t-wave, knowledge 
results. 


Vrttis arc of different types. When you 
look at a tree, the mind goes out and takes 
the form of the tree. That is how you know 
the tree. When you close your eyes, the 
mind reproduces the. image of the tree, and 
that is how you remember. What we call 
life or existence consists of worlds within 
worlds. Just as there is an external physical 
universe, so also there are subtle inner 
worlds peopled by gods, goddesses, spirits 
and disembodied beings. When the mind is 
projected towards those beings we come to 
know about them. All these modifications 
of the mind are vrttis. 

There can be no knowledge without 
vrttis. In deep sleep, the mind being over¬ 
powered by tamas does not produce any 
vrtti. So in deep sleep we know nothing, 
and on waking up say, ‘I did not know 
anything.' But according to Patanjali and 
some Advaitins, during deep sleep a par¬ 
ticular kind of vftti called rtidra v^tti exists. 
In the highest superconscious state called 
nirvikalpa samadhi, the mind gets absorbed 
in the Self and the Atman alone exists. It is 
not a state of 'knowledge' but one of pure 
existence. Except this non-dual experience, 
every form of knowledge—from the feeling 
of emotions to the highest spiritual vision— 
is the result of vftti or thought-waves. 

True knowledge is called pramd, wrong 
knowledge is called bhrama. A thought- 
wave which produces true knowledge is 
known as pramw^a, and one which produces 
wrong knowledge, viparyaya. According to 
Patafljali, attachment, hatred, fear and other 
emotions are all viparyaya-vritis. There is 
also another kind of knowledge which is 
neither true nor false. Abstract ideas like 
goodness, beauty, infinity, etc. do not have 
an objective content. Nevertheless, they are 
not wrong but serve a practical purpose. 
A thought-wave which produces this kind 
of knowledge is called vikedpa.^ When you 


A Cf. Yogasatra, 1.6-11. 
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sit for meditotion and try to visualize a 
god, your knowledge is not true because 
you do not actually see him. At the same 
time, it is not false either because your 
imagination is not about something which 
does not exist. Strictly speaking, most of 
our meditations should he classed under 
vikalpa, though they depend on memory. 
When through prolonged meditation you 
get a direct vision of the deity, the vikalpa 
changes into a pramOna, true knowledge. 
This true knowledge of supersensuous 
Reality is called sakfatkara or yogi-prat- 
yaksa, and to attain it is the goal of 
meditation. 

Mind has different levels or layers, and 
each of these has its own vrttis. The vrttis 
that occur in the outer layers are gross and 
are concerned with external objects. Poetic 
intuition and philosophic insight have their 
origin in higher layers.* In the deeper layers 
of the mind exist subtle vrttis through which 
one knows supersensuous truths of the 
spiritual world. Most people are aware of 
only gross forms of thought. When, through 
purification and meditation, the spiritual 
aspirant learns to go deep into his mind, 
he becomes aware of subtle thought-waves. 

We have seen that what is called knowl¬ 
edge is the reflection of the light of Purusa 
or Atman on the vrttis. Gross vrttis reflect 
very little light, and there is little self-aware¬ 
ness associated with them. Subtle vrttis 
reflect more light. The images they^ pro¬ 
duce are brighter and there is greater self- 
awareness associated with them. As the 
aspirant goes deeper into his mind, he gets 
closer to the Atman and sees more and 
more of its light. The Atman is the same in 
all people. The difference between one 
person and another lies in the types of vftti 
that dominate their minds. In the words 
of Swami Vivekananda, each soul is 
potentially divine but the degree of mani¬ 
festation ojf this divinity varies from person 
to person. Those who are pure and spiritual 


have pure vrttis in their minds and reflect 
more of his inner light. The Sanskrit word 
for 'god’ is deva which literally means The 
shining one’. Gods are those beings whose 
subtle bodies are so pure and transparent 
that in them the light of Atman shines in 
ail its dazzling brilliance. Through puri¬ 
fication and meditation every person 
can attain to that state. 

Why should wc know all these details 
about vrUisl The fundamental problem in 
meditation is to produce and maintain the 
right type of v^tti. If you want to realize 
or ‘see’ a god or goddess, you must produce 
the pure vrtti that will reveal his or her 
true nature. The purpose of meditation is 
to produce that particular vrtti. Till you 
succeed in doing it your meditation is only 
a form of imagination. As soon as you 
succeed in producing the right vrtti. medi¬ 
tation terminates and direct experience 
begins. Here a question naturally arises 
why is it so difficult to produce the right 
type of supersensuous vrtti? This question 
leads us to two important concepts (which 
form the third and fourth basic principles 
of yoga psychology with which we are deal¬ 
ing here). 

One concept is that there is an invariable 
relationship between word and knowledge. 
You cannot think without words. Suppose 
you suddenly wake up from deep sleep: you 
at first notice ’somebody’ standing before 
you. Then you understand that it is your 
mother. Your first experience is cognition ; 
it is just sense-perception. Your second 
experience is recognition: it is the result of 
thinking. And thinking needs the use of 
words: recognition of mother comes from 
the word ‘mother’. Similarly, when you hear 
or utter within yourself the word ‘mother*, 
the image of your mother rises in your mind. 
From childhood we have learned to associate 
Objects or forms {rUpdl with names (ndnta) 
so much so that we cannot think without 
i^ds. 
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The exact relationship between names 
and forms is a matter of controversy among 
Indian philosophers. According to some, 
this relationship is artificial, being based on 
convention. But according to ancient 
Sanskrit grammarians (like Bhartrhari), 
Mimaihsakas and Tantric philosophers, the 
relationship between names and forms 
(mma-mpa) is eternal. They believe that the 
basic structure of the human mind is verbal. 
Knowledge is the result of an inner for* 
mulation in words. When you look at (or 
try to remember) an object, you know it by 
formulating the words corresponding to that 
object. 

In meditation special words called 
mantras are usually used. Mantras differ 
from ordinary words in an important 
respect. If you hear the word ‘rhinoceros’, 
but have never seen that animal (or at least 
its picture), it makes very little sense to 
you. In that case, even if you go on repeat¬ 
ing that word all through your life, you are 
not going to know that animal. When you 
sit for meditation and repeat a divine name 
or mantra, it brings to your mind only an 
image of the real deity, for that is all that 
you had experienced. But—and this is 
where the mantra differs from ordinary 
words—if the mantra is repeated with faith 
and purity, it will gradually awaken the 
subtle, pure vrtti which will directly reveal 
the reality which it symbolizes. This is an 
important concept which we shall discuss 
in detail sometime later when we deal with 
the science of mantras. 

Here it is enough to understand that our 
normal thinking is impossiUe without both 
forms and names. What is called vrtti con¬ 
sists of two parts: the form of the object, 
and its name. Meditation is the maintenance 
of a single vrtti, which means the mainten¬ 
ance of a single m^me and form, and the 
exclusion of all other names and forms. 

We now come to the fourth principle of 
yoga psychology: every experioice leaves 


behind an impression called samskara which 
has the power to pr(3duce that Vftti again. 
The unconscious ceUafs of the mind are 
the storehouse of countless samskaras. 
These latent impressions are continuously 
sprouting into desires, emotions, memories 
and ideas, which go on disturbing the mind 
all the time. That is why it is difficult to 
maintain the right type of single vftti dur¬ 
ing meditation. Considering the important 
role that samskaras play in the life of a 
spiritual aspirant, we shall discuss this 
topic in greater detail later on. What we 
need to note at present is that vrttis pro¬ 
duce samskaras, and samskaras produce 
vrttis. This cycle can be broken only by 
destroying samskaras. Samskaras can be 
destroyed only by the light of higher 
spiritual illumination. But their power can 
be reduced and kept under check through 
purificatory disciplines. Without purification 
Of mind true meditation is difficult. 

The fifth fundamental postulate of yoga 
psychology is that the mind is continuously 
changing and can never be stopped com¬ 
pletely. According to all schools of Hindu 
thought, everything in the universe except 
the self is always in a state of flux. Vrttis 
are continuously appearing and disappearing 
in the mind. When the mind is distracted 
different vrttis appear and disappear but 
when the mind is concentrated one and the 
same vf-tti appears and disappears continu¬ 
ously. In deep meditation the image of the 
I§ta Devati appears to be stationary, but this 
is because the same vftti is continuously re¬ 
appearing in the mind with uniform fre¬ 
quency. Meditation is not the stepping of all 
the vfttis but the maintenance of the steady 
rise and fall of the same vrtti over a loRg 
period of time. 

It is only in some of the highest forms of 
samadhi that all vjrttis are stoi^>ed. But 
even then the mind does not stop. Accord¬ 
ing to Patafljalu even when all the vf/fia are 
stopped, the samskdrto go on changing in 
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the unconscious depths of the mind. If this 
change of saihskaras also is stopped, if the 
whole mind is stopped, the mind will not 
last long as mind. It will get resolved back 
into its cause, the Prakrti. But this happens 
only at the time of final liberation. 


A proper understanding of the above 
mentioned five principles of yoga psychology 
will enable spiritual aspirants to under* 
stand the workings of their minds and make 
meditation a fruitful spiritual practice. 

(to be concluded) 


IS GOD AN ANSWERING PRESENCE IN THE WORLD ? 

SWAMI NITYABODHANANDA 


How can we recollect His Presence in 
dark and difiicult moments? We some* 
times feci that He has not answered our 
prayers. Is it that He has not heard us or 
is it that we have not heard what He said? 
These are the questions wa shall try to 
meditate upon in this article. 

Amongst the many passages of the GUii 
where the Lord promises His Presence, the 
following one smnds out for its relevance to 
the present context : 

Whatever may be the form a devotee seeks to 
worship with faith, in that form alone I make bis 
faith unwavering. Possessed of that faith, he 
worships that form and from it attains his 
desires, which are in reality granted by Me 
aione.t 

In this promise of grace there is no mini¬ 
mizing of self-effort. The terms ‘worship’ 
and ‘faith’ hold out that effort is essential. 
The assurance that the desires are granted 
‘by Me alone’ is indicaitive of grace. What 
is aimed at is a harmony of effort and grace. 
The possibilities of hearing God’s answers or. 
better still, of having in us His answering 
Presence depend on- our capacity of estab* 
lishing a harmony between effort and grace 
and on developing it. 

A ‘middling’ type dedotee imadhyama) 
who is not fully convinced of the Presence 

L Bhagavad^itd, 7.21*12. 


may argue: ‘I prayed and worked for a 
house for the last five years and I got it 
now. Did I get it by grace or by effort? 
Or are these two in the proportion of fifty- 
fifty?’ 

The “middling’ type evidently desires to 
improve himself, to make progress horizon¬ 
tally and vertically; horizontally by adding 
to his material and spiritual acquisitions, 
vertically by increasing his spiritual ‘height’, 
his relation to God-on-high. Of course, he 
can improve on his self. But he did not 
‘make’ the self, it is self-produced, it is a 
gift from the supreme Being. The senti¬ 
ment of being what he is, his autonomy, he 
owes to the Divine. Effort issues from this 
sentiment of ‘belonging’ to the Divine. 
When this conviction is felt in the heart 
all conflict regarding effort and grace would 
cease. The ‘middling’ type will no more 
hold responsible the Presence for his failures 
and successes in the world. Rather, he will 
link them with his fluctuating capacity to 
realize the Presence in his heart. 

The fully-believing type (uttama) is yoked 
(yukta) to the Presence. God is first and 
foremost the Presence in his heart {hfddeie 
Arjuna If it is said that God does 

not answer, the uttama type will itply that 
it is because that person’s heart is not fully 
vibrating to His Presence that the answer is 
not heard. As to the successes and reverses 
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in life he will pray as Kula^ekhara, *Let them 
take their course of maturation according to 
my karma. But, O Lord, may my Bhakti 
remain a living flame.’ 

Divine Incarnations preferred silence 

Divine Incarnations and men of God. 
though answering by words and deeds, pre¬ 
ferred ‘silence’. SrT Krsna Was an answering 
Presence to all those who went to him, and 
supremely so to Arjuna. But he identified 
himself with silence, ‘maunam cdsmi guh- 
ydnam' (‘among secret things I am silence’). 

Buddha’s silence to the three questions 
of Vaccaggotta is famous: 

‘Do you. Sir, believe in Being?’ Silence. 

‘Do you believe in non-Being?’ Silence. 

‘So you believe neither in Being nor in 
non-Being?’ Silence. 

To Pontius Pilate’s question ‘What is 
Truth?’. Ghrist answered by silence. The 
interpretation given in the Christian world 
is that for Christ Truth was God and silence 
alone could express His ineffable glory. 

SadtkarScarya’s acts and ‘words’ to the 
disciples and to the world are well known. 
But then for him the ideal spiritual teacher 
taught by silence and the doubts of tihe dis¬ 
ciples were dissipated: 'Gurostu maunam 
vyakhyanam ii^astu chinnasaimayaft.' 

The Guru in certain cases initiates by 
silence self-enquiry. In the life of Srimat 
Brahmanandaji Maharaj we read that when 
he was displeased with somebody he stopped 
talking toiiim. The person who is the target 
directs the torch of self-enquiry within and 
corrects himself. Silence is the Self.> In the 
inner silence alone can Atman be realized. 
Words tire us out. 

God's total Presence ^ 

Now let us try to answer the very difficult 
question, ‘In case God answei^ in the nega¬ 
tive, what message can we have from it?* 

SOMdyam ittma. 


To feel free and creative in happiness and 
opulence is an easy reaction. But are we 
really free if we feel free only in happiness? 
Happiness is not the whole of the real. 
There is its contrary. A consciousness 
which feels eclipsed in negation does not 
know how to measure its full dimension. 
To be really free we must be free and 
creative in suffering too. A true lover of 
God sees His face in suffering also. The 
presence englobes the opposites of pain and 
pleasure, negation and affirmation and 
transcends both, A true Bhakta accepts 
God in His totality, and his inner strength 
to bear up with adversity stems forth from 
this acceptance. 

Where from do we get the strength to be 
creative in sorrow and suffering? 

In the language of Bhakti. we offer sor¬ 
row and joy at the Lord’s feet and say 
‘Thy will be done*. What docs this mean 
in the language of psychology? 

God’s Presence in us repre.sents the 
totality of experience, of opposites; for 
instance, sorrow and happiness. It is not 
sorrow or happiness. Man’s option and 
choice operate by the process of either-or. 
The consciousness is cut into two. I am 
not what I am in a state of divided con¬ 
sciousness. The dtmasamarpana, offering 
of myself to God, has no meaning in that 
state. My transparence to God’s total 
Presence is marred by my option for a half¬ 
presence. option for happiness. Instead, if 
I conserve to myself the total presence as 
my nucleus which is the totality of my self, 
unaffected by option of the either-or process 
which divides my Kingdom, then I can face 
the adversity with better force. For I know 
that I have in me God as the dynamic 
equilibrium between opposites. 

In the lan^age of the JfiSnT, what will 
be the reaction to God’s No? 

The nature of the Self is eternal Presence.^ 


a- Samkara in Brahma-SQtra BhSfya, 2.3.7. 
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Sorrow and happiness are end-eflfects where^ 
as the self,^ the knowing subject is the cause 
which never becomes an effect. Sorrow and 
happiness arc mental states; not Brahmic 
states. They are peripheral, not central. 
When 1 say I am anguished, the peripheral 
‘I’ is anguished and not the central T’. The 
Atman’s periphery registers the anguish, 
but is not affected. The deep layer in us 
says, ‘The consciousness of anguish is not 
the anguish of consciousness.’ 

No doubt in everyday life we choose the 
agreeable and avoid the disagreeable. This 
option splits into two the equilibrium main* 
tained by God’s Presence in our uncon* 
scious. But if we remember that the choice 
of one of the alternatives is made possible 
by the presence of the totality, then a re¬ 
establishment of a new equilibrium becomes 
possible. 
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Conclusion 

God is an answering Presence in the world 
and more so in our hearts. He is the Self 
in the heart of every living being and the 
nature of the Self is eternal Presence. When 
we are seated close to someone whom we 
love most and who loves us most, we do not 
feel the need of his words. We desire only 
his Presence and no answers. 

‘What is unattainable when the Lord, the 
home of all prosperity is pleased and is pre¬ 
sent? But when He is present we have no 
more desires.^ 


?r«rTfT rTciTT ii 

Srimad Bhdgavata, 10.39.2. 


{Continued from paf>e 321)’ 


2.. According to Siyaoa, the chariot stands for the Sun, the single horse stands .for 
VSyu (Wind) and the wheel stands for Time—the three navels meaning past, present and 
future. AtmSnanda takes the chariot to mean the physical body, horse to mean egoism 
{ahamkara) and the wheel to mean Time. 

a^ The real meaning of this stanza is obscure. The explanations of commentators 
are not convincing. 


(Continued from page 360) 

multiply in number, their academic standards—relative to those elsewhere—do 
not improve. And something even more serious than this happens: the univer¬ 
sities remain alien implantations, not integrated into the New India.... This is 
due in part to the lack of a hierarchy of cultural institutions in the country; 
and this in turn is related to the fact that the universities have responded 
too weakly to the challenge of Asiatic culture.... ’ 
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One more thing, which is not easy to 
describe, is also, needed. We may call this 
needed thing an orchestration of all our 
emotions, actions and aspirations—like n 
symphony guided and interpenetrated by the 
main note of an abiding sense of the essential 
—for a soul-surge absorption into the infinite. 

God has vibrated forth into becoming 
everything. Now this God-become-cvery- 
thing will have to be transmuted into every- 
thing-become-God. 

In this lump of clay which is our body 
and mind, He also will flash forth as the 
abiding lighrt. 

The technique of this orchestration has 
to be learnt from a master musician of the 
spirit. In Sri iSamkaricarya we have such 
a master musician In his work Aparoksa- 
anubhuti he has elaborated with wonderful 
clarity and also some humour this difficult 
knowledge. What iSiamkara has achieved in 
these passages—we are going to discuss 
this only very briefly—is a marvellous 
integration of the knowledge of Advaita 
Vedanta and practical Yoga, and he has 
also elaborated the methods of bringing 
this knowledge into the stream of life. As 
students of Vedanta we know of that great 
identity: ayam dtmd brahma.^^ ‘This Atman 
is BraWan.’ The individual soul is identical 
with the Supreme Spirit. 

As students of Patafijali’s Yoga-Sutras we 
know that only after properly accomplish¬ 
ing six steps of yama, myetma, dsana, 
prdnaydmay prdfyShara and dhdreptS, can 
we truly meditate. M^itation is nearly the 


SI* Bfhttdiraifyaka Vpardytd, 4.4.5. 
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highest thing a human being can do. The 
highest attainment is samddhi', meditation 
is only one step lower than that. 

What happens to the musician who has 
one hour’s time for performance but tunes 
his instrument for forty-five minutes? He 
cannot accomplish much on the stage. An 
intelligent musician will keep his instrument 
well tuned before coming to the stage. On 
stage, after just once testing it he starts off, 
and soon he will be all music and sway 
everyone. In like manner, if we want to 
accomplish anything at the hour of medi¬ 
tation. if we want to be absorbed in the 
thought of God or Atman, then we must 
do all the turning or tuning of our mind to 
God before we reach the hour of meditation. 
Otherwise when we will get our mind on 
hand for meditation, the available time for 
the purpose will have been over. Therefore, 
we have to devise some methods of living 
by which we can almost involuntarily go on 
practising the disciplines which sponta¬ 
neously carry us over to a meditative mood 
at the hour of meditation. Then, as on 
stage, we can at once start off, as it were. 
What can these methods of living be? They 
are certain habits of deep thinking, as sug¬ 
gested by ^amkara in the Aparoksa- 
anubhuti. 

Samkara says : 

The Atinan that is absolute Existence and Knowl¬ 
edge cannot be realized without constant inactice. 
So one seeking after knowledge • should long 
meditate upon Brahman for the attainment ol 
the desired goal.2S 

AparokfStiubhuti 101 
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Integrating the knowledge of Yoga and 
Vedanta, ^liikara brings in new insights 
in understanding the demands of the ancient 
disciplines of Patafijali. 

We know how Patafijali defines his steps 
to Yoga. He says yema means non-killing, 
truthfulness, non-stealing, continence, and 
non-receiving of gifts. But what does 
i^amkara say? He says : 

The control of the senses by means of the knowl¬ 
edge ‘all is Brahmin’ is called yama, and should 
be practised again and again.23 

Patafijali says niyama consists of cleanli¬ 
ness. contentment, austerity, self-surrender 
to God. Adding a new meaning to the whole 
concept of niyama, :§arhkara says : 

The incessant flow of only one kind of thought 
[relating to the unity of the individual self with 
Brahman such as This Atman is Brahman’ and 
‘I am Brahman*] to the exclusion of all other 
thoughts is called niyama, which verily is the 
supreme bliss and is regularly practised by the 
wise.2* 

Patafijali defines Usana as easy posture. 
:§antkara says : 

That serene state of the constitution in which 
Brahman is incessantly contemplated with unmixed 
bliss is known as asana, and not others which 
destroy bliss.^^*’ 


^* 51^% f«rsrRTf?f^a?mr?rtiiT: i 

Ibid. 104 

fff 1 

Ibid. 10 s 

ibti. 112 


He further says : 

The siddha~8sana [accomplished posture] is the 
Immutable which is the beginning of alt beings 
and the reality behind the universe, that in which 
the perfected ever repose.*® 

Proceeding, i^mkara teaches: 

Absorption in the all-pervading Brahman is 
known as the equipoise of the limbs. Mere 
straightening of the body like that of a dried up 
tree is no equipoise.^! 

What is the right vision? What is con¬ 
centration? Is it looking at the tip of the 
nose? j§aihkara says : 

Converting one's ordinary vision into one of 
knowledge, one should realize the whole world 
to be Brahman itself. This is the profoundest 
vision and not that which is directed to the 
nose.2® 

We may also take it in a different way, 
says Samkara : 

Or, the vision should be solely directed to that 
wherein ceases the distinction of seer, sight, and 
the object of seeing. It need not be directed to 
the tip of the nose.*® 

We have heard a lot of Prdnaydma, 
‘breath contror. Some appear to think that 


iRT 1 

fwr: ?r*rTrm 5 ZT??rt 11 

Ibid. 113 

anffsTT f*r?ri f«rtri^ ?rJr tigf®r 1 

Ibid. US 
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Ibid. 116 
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ibid. 117 
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by pressing the nose one becomes a yogi. 
Saihkara gives a wholly new interpretation 
of pratjayama. He says : 

The restraint of all modifications of the mind by 
regarding all mental states like the citta as 
Brahman alone, is called pranayama. 

The negation of the universe is the outgoing 
breath (recakai The thought ‘1 am Brahman’ 
is called the incoming breath (paraka). 

And the steadiness of that thought thereafter 
is the restrained breath (kumbhaka). This is the 
pranayama for the wise. [ Then $amkara 
humorously says : ] While pressing of the nose 
is only for the ignorant.30 

Pratyahara is usually interpreted as the 
withdrawal of the senses from -the sense- 
objects. But gaihkara says : 

The merging of the consciousness in Brahman 
by realizing the Seif in all objects is known as 
pratyahara and should be practised by all seekers 
of liberation.^! 

By ‘concentration’ (dtioram) in the ordi¬ 
nary parlance we mean fixing our mind on 
one chosen object to the exclusion of other 
objects. But the questimi is where is the 
other object when we understand the nature 
of Reality? So, giving a new interpretation 
of concentration Samkara says : 

Concentration in its highest sense is holding of 


m in5<>FT?r: ti 
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consciousness by realizing^ Brahman wheresoever 

the mind goes.32 

Then he says : 

The condition, wherein there is only the uncon- 
tradictable thought T am Brahman itself, and 
there is no external hold, is denoted by the term 
dhyana or meditation, which is productive of 
highest bliss.33 

Absorption in the hours of meditation is 
our aspiration. Samkara’s exposition will 
have shown what it takes to be absorbed 
in the Supreme Spirit. We have to get and 
keep ourselves steeped in these thoughts 
in and through what we may or may not 
think and do. 

7 

Then alone there is a chance of our 
meditation being fruitful. We need there¬ 
fore to saturate our minds with the great 
thoughts during the whole day. Through 
thinking, these thoughts must become our 
convictions and habit-patterns. If we want 
to meditate well in the evening, preparation 
for it should start in the morning and con¬ 
tinue through the whole day. If we want 
to meditate well in the morning, prepara¬ 
tion for it should start on the previous even¬ 
ing. Only he who meditates well in the 
morning has a chance for meditating well 
in the evening too. One w‘hose morning 
passes without meditation, in all probability 
in the evening too he will not find himself 
meditating. 

The paradoxical law that holds good in 
meditation as in other spiritual contexts has 

- i» 
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been defined for all times by Jesus Christ 
in these words : 

For unto everyone that hath shall be given, and 
he shall have abundance, but from him that hath 
not, shall be taken away that which he faath.34 

Therefore, early in the morning wc should 
fill ourselves with holy thoughts to the 
maximum, saturate ourselves, so to say, 
through prayer and meditation. This will 
give us a frame of mind with which wc shall 
be able to easily go through our daily round 
of duties without losing our balance, poise 
and tranquility. 

It is important that a portion of the 
spiritual mood created in the morning be 
carried like an imperceptible thread through 

34. Matthew, 25.29. 


all our actions to ‘the next hour of meditation 
in the evening. Thus from morning to even¬ 
ing, and evening to morning, we shall carry 
the refrains of meditation, so that in the 
hour of meditation we may find ourselves 
in readiness to spontaneously plunge in. 
Daily pilgrimage to the hour of meditation 
is the only way open to man for spiritualiz¬ 
ing his life, for reaching the destination of 
his life w'hich is realization of God. 

To that supreme end which is all illumin¬ 
ation, all joy and all bliss, all of us stand 
cordially invited by the Lord Himself. Let 
us all enthusiastically and whole-heartedly 
accept that ever-open invitation of the Lord, 
and move onward and forward, inward and 
Godward. 

(concluded) 


FIRST MEETINGS WITH SRI RAMilKRISHNA : 
PADMALOCHAN TARKALANKAR 

SWAMl PRABHANANDA 


A poor unlettered brahmin. Sri Rama- 
krishna attained by his extraordinary long¬ 
ing and austerities a spiritual state the like 
of which cannot be found in the history of 
religion. Eeilth, love, self-sadrifice, purity 
of character and entire resignation to the 
will of God : these are the chief sigh^ of a 
religious man. and they found their highest 
perfection in Sri Ramakrishna. He avoided 
contention and subtle disputations, placing 
much less reliance upon book-knowledge 
than most of his contemporaries. Instead, 
he plunged headlong into spiritual practices 
and achieved experientially the highest and 
noblest reaches of philosophy and religion. 
Then returning to humanity; he demon¬ 
strated by his every word and deed that 
man can find real joy, the divine bliss, in 
this very life. 


Devoid of external religious marks and 
symbols, including miracles, his face retained 
"a fullness, a childlike tendernes.s. a pro¬ 
found visible humbleness, an unspeakable 
swcdlness of (expression atnd a smile ... 
seen in no other face’*—this was the only 
insignia which marked him as a holy man. 
The words of the older mystics and holy 
texts sounded on his lips with new life and 
and truth. His attitude towards all religions 
and sincere aspirants was one of deep rever¬ 
ence. In those visionary eyes of his one 
could see, as It were, the spiritual ex¬ 
periences of past mystics of all religions. 
This universality produced in him a broad 


P. C. Majumdar, quoted jn SamasSmayik 
Dfftite Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa (Bengali) 
(Calcutta: General Printers & Publishers), p. 198. 
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understanding, wide sympathy and deep 
concern for all men and women which 
endeared him to all 

Ornamented with chastity, humility, 
devotion and radiant renunciation, the 
beauty of his personality used to draw people 
of all walks of life. And his words, like 
a winged shaft, used to go straight to their 
hearts. Indeed, such a power developed in 
him that he became one of those rare souls 
who give a new impulse and direction to 
history. 

Sri Ramakrishna always appreciated the 
good qualities in other persons and paid 
due honour to them. He used to say. The 
Divine Lord is displeased if due respect is 
' not paid to men of honour. It is by His 
power that they have risen to rank and 
position ; it is He who has made them such. 
When they are dishonoured, He is slighted.’ 
On thi.s subject Swami Saradananda 
observed. Therefore, w'hcn he heard of a 
man of special good qualities residing any¬ 
where, wc found the Master eager to see 
him somehow or other. If he came to the 
Master, well and good; otherwise, the 
Master would himself go to him uninvited, 
meet, salute and converse with him; then 
thus satisfied, he would return.*^ 

One day Sri Ramakrishna heard of 
Padmalochan Tarkalankar Bhattacharya. a 
brahmin bom somewhere near Kalna, 
Burdwan, who had spent long many 
strenuous years in Benares to master the 
Vedanta philosophy. Earlier he had mas¬ 
tered Nyaya philosophy and secured for 
himself the much-sought-after position of 
principal court pandit of the Maharaja of 
Burdwan. There were in vogue many tales 
about his greatness. 

We learn from Swami Saradananda that, 
‘acquainted in their daily life with the 
repeated manifestation of his noble qualities 

a> Swami Saradananda, Sri Ramakrishna, the 
Great Master (Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
second revised edition), p. 617. 
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of liberality, nonattachment, good Conduct, 
practice of austerities, steadfast devotion to 
his Chosen Ideal, etc., people came to the 
conclusion that he was an unusually great 
sddhaka and lover of God. The co-existence 
of true scholarship and profound devotion 
to God is rare indeed in the world. So, 
people are attracted towards a person in 
whom both these are found. It was, there¬ 
fore, no wonder that when the Master 
heard of him, he had a desire to see that 
good soul who had been adorning the court 
of Burdwan for a long time and was ap¬ 
proaching his old age.’s According to Swami 
Saradananda, the Pandit met Sri Rama¬ 
krishna sometime before the annameru 
held in 1864.^ This was after the latter had 
attained perfection in Tantric practices. 

The childlike Sri Ramakrishna. desirous 
of meeting the scholar, approached Mathura- 
nath, who readily agreed to make arrange¬ 
ments for his journey to Burdwan. Sri 
Ramakrishna. however, was told by the 
Divine Mother that the great scholar would 
be visiting Calcutta in ten days’ time. 
Strange enough, it came to pass. One day 
Mathuranath brought the news that Padma¬ 
lochan had come to Calcutta and that he 
was staying in the garden house of Vimala- 
charan Biswas at Ariadaha; that he was 
lying ill and was receiving medical treat¬ 
ment from the reputed physician Ganga; 
charan Sen (1231-1320 Bengali era). There¬ 
after, Hriday confirm^ the news from 
local sources. 

First, Hriday went to Pandit Padmalochan, 
returned and reported that the scholar was 
not egoistic; rather he was. a noble soul. 
He also mentioned the great eagerness he 
had noticed in the scholar for meeting the 
Paramahamsa of Dakshineiswar. 

Next day Sri Ramakrishna accompanied 
by Hriday journeyed by boat to Ariadaha, a 


Great Master, p. 549. 
*• Great Master, p. 302. 
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few miles up the Ganges. Without waiting 
for formalities Sri Ramakrishna went straight 
into the room where Pandit Padmalochan 
lived. The scholar, who was resting in bed, 
was startled; he rose and stood before Sri 
Ramakrishna. and with a beaming face 
joyously exclaimed: ‘What a wonderful 
sight—outwardly the form of a human 
being, covering the beautiful Mother Kali 
inside.* With folded palms the Pandit 
greeted him and requested him to take his 
seat. 

Sri Ramakrishna could see to the heart 
of a man with unerring accuracy: his extra¬ 
ordinary wealth of spiritual experiences as 
well as psychic powers helped him to assess 
the spiritual potentiality of a previously un¬ 
known person. A glance at Padmalochan 
revealed to Sri Ramakrishna that he was 
equipped with occult powers through the 
blessings of Mother Ambika.^ 

While taking his seat Sri Ramakrishna 
entered an ecstatic mood and in his usual 
childlike manner asked. ‘Are you Padma¬ 
lochan?’ 

‘Yes. 1 am known as Padmalochan.* 

Sri Ramakrishna: ‘Are you really a great 
scholar?* 

Humble as he was, Padmalochan replied. 
‘Since you call me a scholar surely I am so.’ 

In a moment Sri Ramakrishna. still in an 
ecstatic mood, sang a song of Ramprasad’s 
in his melodious voice : 

Who is there that can understand 
What Mother Kilt is? 

Even the six darsanas are 
powerless to reveal Her. 

It is She, the scriptures say, 
that is the inner Self 
Of the yogi, who in Self 
discovers all his joy; 

She that, of Her owA sweet will, 
inhabits every living thing. 


5- Akshay Kumar Sen, Sn Sri Ramakrishna 
Punthi (Bengali) (Calcutta: Udbodhan OtBce, 
fifth edition), p. 125. 
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The macrocosm and microcosm rest 
in the Mother’s womb : 

Now do you see how vast jt is? 

In the MGiadhSra 
The yogi meditates on Her, and 
in the SahasrSra: 

Who but Siva has beheld Her 
as She really is? 

Within the lotus wilderness She sports 
beside Her Mate, the Swan. 

When man aspires to understand Her, 
Ramprasad must smile; 

To think of knowing Her, he says, 
is quite as laughable 
As to imagine one can swim across 
the boundless sea. 

But while my mind has understood, 
alas ! my heart has not; 

Though but a dwarf, it still would strive 
to make a captive of the moon.^ 

Following this, he sang wrapped in 
fervour : 

Brother, tell mo what happens to a man after 
his death, for everyone disputes on this : 
Some say he becomes a ghost, some assure 
of ascent to heaven, 

Some suggest attainment of the Lord's abode, 
while others union with the Lord Himself.... ? 

Still in an ecstatic mood. Sri Rama¬ 
krishna sang a few more devotional songs 
expressing soul-stirring spiritual ideas. He 
merged in samadhi, with his faculty of per¬ 
ception directed to the inner Self only. 
Pandit Padmalochan stood dumb-founded. 
with his eyes fixed on Sri Ramakrishna’s 
strangely radiant countenance. Streams of 
tears rolled down the Pandit’s cheeks. He 
could readily understand that this change 
in Sri Ramakrishna was not the outcome of 
emotionalism but the sign of some rare 


s. The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, trans. 
Swami Nikhilananda (Madras: Sri Ramakrishna 
Math, 1969), p. 32. 

?• Gurudas Burman, Sri Ramakrishna Carit 
(Bengali) (Caldutta: Udbodhan Office), vol. I, 
p. toi. 
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spiritual gift. 'I hc atmosphere was intense, 
and Pandit Padmalochan was deeply affected, 
for he felt that the essence of the scriptures 
he had read were being demonstrated before 
him and his pupils. After the singing, an 
overwhelmed Padmalochan composed himself 
as best he could, wiped his tears and told 
Hriday, ‘How strange; never before have I 
shed tears. His devotional music brought 
tears to my eyes.’® It was indeed a rare 
experience for him, for never before did he 
witness religious truth so palpably demon¬ 
strated. 

After a while he said, his voice choked 
with emotion: “Blessed has my life become 
at this sight. My long and continuous study 
of holy texts has now proved to be fruitful.’ 
The Pandit was delighted to present Sri 
Ramakrishna as the living illustration of 
what he had tried to explain to his pupils 
through texts and commentaries all 
these years. Addressing the pupils who 
were standing around him, the Pandit 
said, ‘Do you see? He has acquired a 
million times more, without study of scrip¬ 
tures, than what I have achieved in master¬ 
ing a roomful of scriptures.’® 

A few moments passed. Sri Ramakrishna 
in his childlike simplicity asked the Pandit, 
‘Well, can you tell me what this is that 
possesses me?’ 

Padmalochan: ‘This is santadhi, not easily 
achieved even by gods.’ 

Hriday asked the Pandit. ‘Some great 
pandits understood him to be an incarnation 
of God. What do you say?’ 

Shorn of scriptural hyperbole, the scholar 
s|)oke his true conviction. Getting some¬ 
what excited he said, ‘What do you mean 


; ®' Devotees heard Sri Ramakrishna say on 
July 22,'1883, ‘Though a man of great knowledge 
and scholarship, he began to weep on hearing me 
sing Ramprasad’s devotional songs.’ (Gospel, 

p. 206). 

Ramakrishna Caril, p. 101. 


by incarnation ! If he so pleases, he can 
create many an incarnation.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna laughingly remarked, 
‘You are the court pandit of Burdwan 
Maharaja. Why do you treat me so respect¬ 
fully?’ 

Padmalochan: ‘The holy dust of your 
feet can turn scores of fools into pandits 
like me.’ The Pandit continued: ‘The con¬ 
cept of incarnation is a trifling one. You 
arc the one who creates incarnations of God. 
Well, if anyone challenges my statement I 
am prepared to defend it on the strength of 
holy texts.’i® He went on to say. ‘Your ex¬ 
periences have gone far beyond those re¬ 
corded in the Vedas and Puranas.’^' 

Sometime after, the Pandit expressed a 
desire to call on Sri Ramakrishna. He 
wanted to read out his argumentations >vith 
great scholars like IJtsabananda Goswami 
on religious topics. A patient hearing by 
Sri Ramakrishna would be considered a 
blessing for him.i* Thereafter the scholar 
read out his letter addressed to Utsabananda 
Goswami. Recalling the incident Sri Rama- 
krishna later remarked. ‘Once he [Padma¬ 
lochan ] entered into a controversy by 
correspondence with Utsabananda, Vaishna- 
vacharan’s Guru. He told nie. “Please 
listen to it.*’ 

Padmalochan once said, ‘Rani Rasmoni 
and Mathur Babu are extremely fortunate 
for they are having the rare privilege of 
serving you, the direct manifestation of the 
Mother Goddess. After my recovery from 
this illness, I shall convene an t^sembly of 
pandits and proclaint your spiritual ex¬ 
periences before all. I shall see who can 


Ramakrishna Carit. 
ir* Great Master, p. 238. 

12. Ramakrishna Carit, p. 102. 

Sri Sri Ramakrishna Kathamrta (Bengali) 
(Calcutta: Kathamrita Bhavan, seventeenth 

edition), vol. 1, p. 109. It seems he read it.out 
at his residence at Ariadaha itself. 
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dislodge me from my claim.*M Surprised, 
Sri Ramakrishna (Said, would you 

visit the garden of Rasmoni who belonged 
to a low caste?’ Padmalochan was a 
rigorously orthodox brahmin. Nevertheless 
he replied, ‘What does it matter if I accom¬ 
pany you to a meeting at the house of a 
fisherman? With you 1 can dine at the 
house of a pariah.’*^* 

The talk continued for quite some time. 
Sri Ramakrishna was delighted, eager as he 
was to assess the spiritual attainments of the 
renowned Pandit. Later Sri Ramakrishna 
reminisced, ‘We talked together a long 
while; conversation with nobody else gave 
me such satisfaction.’*® 

During this conversation Padmalochan 
advised Sri Ramakrishna, ‘Give up the 
desire for the company of devotees; other¬ 
wise people of all sorts will come to you 
and make you deviate from your spiritual 
ideal.’ A typically orthodox Pandit could 
not fathom the infinite untaintable purity 
of Sri Ramakrishna or the spiritual power 
he was endowed with. Sri Ramakrishna’s 
reaction is not recorded, but we can safely 
presume that he was in disagreement with 
the Pandit. 

Sri Ramakrishna left for Dakshineswar 
but his enchanting memory lingered with 
the Pandit. About the scholar’s experience 
during and after the first meeting, Swami 
Saradananda observed: ‘... not finding 
some of the ultimate experiences of the 
Master recorded in the Astras, he could 
not clearly ascertain whether what was 
written in the Sastras or the experiences of 
the Master, were true. Therefore, the dis¬ 
criminating mind of the Pandit, always 
accustomed to arriving at sure conclusions 
in all spiritual matters with the help of 


*<• Ramakrishna Carit, p. 103. As he died 
shortly thereafter, he could not do it. (Gospel, 
p. 856). 

*5. Gospel, p. 324. 

16. Gospel, p. 206. 


scriptural knowledge and a keen intellect, 
experienced a sort of restlessness in the 
midst of joy, like a spot of darkness in 
light-’w 

While living at Ariadaha the ailing 
Padmalochan used to send his son to invite 
Sri Ramakrishna to his place. Sri Rama¬ 
krishna gladly accepted. As his illqess was 
getting worse, Padmalochan could not visit 
Dakshineswar. Both of them used to spend 
hours in speaking on religious topics. On 
one occasion Padmalochan narrated an 
interesting incident. Once a meeting of 
scholars tried to decide which of the two, 
Siva or Visnu, was greater. Unable to 
arrive at a decision the pandits approached 
Padmalochan for his expert opinion. 

Without hesitation the guileless Padmalochan 
said, ‘How do 1 know? Neither I nor any 
of my ancestors, back to fourteen gener¬ 
ations, has tteen Siva or Visnu. However, 
I can expound the viewpoints as expressed 
in the holy texts. Texts popular with the 
devotees of Siva have exalted his greatness. 
The same with the devotees of Visnu. 
Nonetheless, I humbly .submit, one is 

neither greater than nor inferior to the 
other.’*® 

These words delighted Sri Ramakrishna 
so much as to transport him into samudhi. 
Regaining his normal consciousness he told 
Padmalochan, ‘You have got the right 
understanding.’*® 

It seems that the great Vedantin 

Padmalochan, however, could not appreciate 
Sri Ramakrishna’s idea of renunciation. 

Years later Sri Ramakrishna said, ‘About 
the renunciation of woman and gold he 
[Padmalochan] said to me one day, “Why 
have you given up those things? Such 
distinctions as ‘This is money and this is 
clay' are the outcome of ignorance.” And 


It* Great Master, p. 549. 

*6* Gospel, p. 158. 

1®* Ramakrishna Carit, pp, 103*04. 
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whai could I say to that? I replied: “1 
don’t know all these things, my dear sir. 
But for my part, I cannot relish such things 
as money and the like.”’*> 

The close acquaintance which developed 
between the Pandit and Sri Ramakrishna 
helped the former to have a firm conviction 
about the spiritual achievement of the 
Master. And Padmalochan came to 
perceive an almost inexplicable spiritual 
power manifested in Sri Ramakrishna, as 
can be seen from the following incident. 

Fascinated by the lure of power, 
Padmalochan had practised Tantric disci¬ 
plines for a long time. He was endowed 
with some divine power which made him 
qi:actically invincibDe in debates and dis¬ 
courses. Advised by his Chosen Deity he 
used to carry a country-made towel and a 
kamar4alu (spouted pot) filled with water. 
Before he participated in any religious 
debate he used to walk a few steps hither 
and thither and wash his mouth and 
sprinkle his head with that water. This 
secret was not disclosed to anyone, even 
to his wife. One day before participating in 
a debate the Pandit discovered that Sri 
Ramakrishna had removed the towel and 
the pot. The Divine Mother had revealed 
to Sri Ramakrishna the secret of the Pandit's 
power attained through spiritual disciplines.^^ 
He realized that Sri Ramakrishna had come 
to know everything, and 'the Pandit could 

Gospel, p. 207. However, in support of 
Sri Ramakrishna's viewpoint we need not quote 
from scriptures more instances than the following 
two: ‘Immortality can be obtained through 
renunciation alone, and not through work, pro¬ 
geny or wealth' {MahUnarayanopanifod, 12.14). 
And, ‘.Giving up his wife, man in fact gives up 
worldly attachment, and by giving up the latter 
man attains happiness' (Yogavasiftka Ramayaita. 
VairSgya Prakarapa, 21.35). 

Great Master, p. 550. 


not help reciting hymns to and singing 
praises of the Master as his Chosen Ideal.’ 
Thus Sri Ramakrishna removed from him 
not only that occult power, but the very 
thirst for powers, so that the Pandit could 
attain pure devotion. 

Padmalochan came to regard him as an 
incarnation of God from that time,^^ and 
was devoted to him accordingly. The 
Master said, 'Though Padmalochan was so 
great a scholar,’he had so much faith and 
devotion to “here” [me].’^ According to 
Akshay Kumar Sen, Padmalochan was 
blessed with a vision of his Chosen Deity, 
Mother K31I, in the person of Sri Rama- 
krishna.^ Sri Ramakrishna too admitted 
later, '... many persons like Padmalochan, 
who spent their whole lives in the study of 
these things ... came here and called me 
an incarnation.’^ 

As his health continued to deteriorate, 
one day the Pandit bade goodbye to the 
Master with tears in his eyes and went to 
Benaras. It is said he passed away there 
shortly after.2« 

Padmalochan’s encounter with Sri Rama¬ 
krishna illustrates Sri Ramakrishna’s ability 
to understand advanced spiritual aspirants, 
their strong identification with certain 
traditional approaches, and the prejudices 
and narrow ideas which impeded their pro¬ 
gress, And it shows how he could lead 
them into greater dimensions of intellectual 
and spiritual enlightenment, finally opening 
to them the highest realization of the Infinite 
Consciousness. 


22. Slashibhusan Ghosh, Sri Sri Ramakrishna 
Deva (Bengali) (Calcutta: Udbodhan Oj9>$e), 
p. 244. 

23* Great Master, p. 550. 

**• Punthi, p. 126. 

25. Great Master, p. 551. 

26 Great Master, p. 551. 




HOW SHALL WE ADDRESS THEM ? 

SWAMI YOGESHANANDA 


Those in the West to whom the message 
of Ramakrishna Vedanta is now to be 
given, and those who are entrusted with the 
giving of that message—these seem to be 
worlds apart. The ‘media’ in America and 
elsewhere have taken up in earnest a fiction 
of thought and expression which 1 may best 
call ‘decade reckoning’ : the 50’s, the 60’s, 
the 70’s—we have seen all these children ; 
who will the 80’s be? A simplistic and 
often smug appraisal is made of the gener¬ 
ation bred in each even ten years, and 
put out for consumption so that all may 
be conned into believing that things really 
do follow such a pattern. 

Like all popular devices this literary one 
cradles just enough truth to be enticing and 
disturbing as well. If one asks, for example, 
why the Vedanta centres which in the two 
decades 1950-1970 attracted numbers of 
young people, saw them drift away in the 
70’s, the plausible answer often given is that 
we are dealing here, with two widely differ¬ 
ing sets of persons: the implication being 
that social and cultural changes have come 
so fast as to produce persons of quite 
different backgrounds, formative tendencies 
and tastes. 

1 think this is true. I think we can 


definitely speak of the ‘children of the 70’s’ 
(by which is meant the generation now 
reaching its early 20s) as a fairly distinct 
and recognizably coherent set of persons. 
Yes, young people still do appear at services 
of the Vedanta societies, though (with one 
or two outstanding exceptions) they are not 
numerous any more. When they do come, 
how shall we, whose training has been so 
different, address them? To use the ‘in’ 
word, how can dialogue be enjoined? 

Casualness of dress, speech, behaviour : 
We were brought up to associate the hold¬ 
ing of a religious service with the putting 
on of a suit and tie (or in India, a clean 
white dhoti) and the neatness of hair on 
head and face. We were going, in a special 
sense, into the presence of God : it mattered 
how we presented ourselves. Apart from 
self-respect, what others might say of us 
was always to be considered (just there 
being the vulnerable point!) How does a 
person so conditioned conduct a service for 
men and women coming in jeans and 
shaggy shirts? Or where the tie used to be, 
some bushy whiskers? Our elders, and 
particularly our teachers or senior monks, 
were to be heard with unroving eye and 
ear: spoken to with respect and deference 
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due to their age or status; their mere pie* 
sence was an automatic damper on hasty, 
extravagant, loose or frivolous conversation. 
When the children of the 70’s display in 
our presence their innocence of any such 
restraintive strictures, are we then to cringe? 
To reprimand? Have we understood at all 
how deeply these people have imbibed a 
detestation of establishmenlism? Whatever 
smacks of the institution, the organization, 
the good old tradition-for-its-own-sake—all 
is suspect and warily to be approached. 
We grew up listening to lecturers behind 
a lectern on a platform about us and we 
sat in chairs. Today the lectern and even 
the platform may be resented. ‘Why should 
you not be on our level, be one of us. chat 
with us informally? Must you .seem to be 
on a pedestal?’ The chairs are often 
ignored, the listeners squat upon the carpets. 
And if yoga exercises have not quite yet 
given an untiring spine, the lengthy dis¬ 
course takes its toll and before long, most 
parts of the body may be in contact with 
the floor. Now again, we were‘taught the 
importance of an upright posture in spiritual 
life: how do we address them? Casualness 
is the watchword of their day—in posture 
and attire, in speech, in decorum. Can we 
see in this, too, any beneficial forcing out 
into the open of real values? It is patent 
that no ‘stuffed shirt’ will be able to hold 
this dialogue. 

Rejt’i'tion of authority : There is no deny¬ 
ing that past decades saw us paying, all 
too often, homage to undeserved authority. 
The breaking of our own enchantment to 
those illusions is evident all around us in 
our newer attitude toward politician and 
president, teacher, judge and cleric. Churches 
are no longer able to cover their 
barrenness with angelic music, flower 
arrangements, etc. Many even find it 
difficult to summon up such contributions. 
The modern generation may rightly pride 
itself on having penetrated the veils of 


secrecy and hypocrisy its elders threw 
around their own misdeeds and sordid 
adventures. To paraphase Emerson, what 
the parents regard in their offspring as sins, 
in themselves they term ‘experiments’. There 
is now an honesty and sincerity we did not 
so conspicuously show. For not all author¬ 
ity is denounced; when perceived as 
vested in genuine personal experience, it 
commands respect and even more. There 
is the razor-sharp discrimination to expose 
the inflated and the bogus; no sham, no 
pretense, no padded shoulders, no putting 
on of airs. Away with the concern for self- 
image (as noted above)! To our mind this 
is one of the signs of a true health in this 
new society, and one which provides a 
springboard for their spiritual aspiration. 

Yet in this general suspicion of authority 
and authoritarianism, important time- 
honoured values lie strewn aside. How 
docs one go about explaining to such per¬ 
sons what we understood of the practicality 
for spiritual life, of obedience and sub¬ 
servience to a guru? Why does he seem 
to be an authoritarian person? Why does 
he need to shout, or scold, or berate; to 
criticize us openly before others, reduce 
our egos to ashes~and all the other crimes 
that gurus are heir to? Why is his opinion 
so final? Oh yes, a few have understood 
it very well; they have stretched themselves 
out before one or another of the many 
teachers now to be found in any American 
city. Although these arc largely pitied and 
looked down upon by the majority-of their 
peers, they appear to demonstrate that there is 
a desire on the part of the young to respect 
and follow; where authenticity commands 
respect, very probably authority will not 
have to demand it. 

Coupled with the above is the strain of 
‘democratic* thinking which permeates the 
American personality, at least, of my 
decade: ‘all men are created equal’, ‘I am 
as good as you are. and you as good as 
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r. Where does one begin, to talk to them 
about the saint, the holy man. the status of 
the elderly, the veneration due to the en¬ 
lightened, which, as we were given to under¬ 
stand it. is not only proper manners, but as u 
matter of fact, confers much spiritual benefit 
upon oneself? The possessor of spiritual 
knowledge was like the cow in the barn: 
only if the ‘calfness’ of the applicant were 
established would the milk in her udder be 
given down. 

Resentment of hierarchy : This goes hand 
in glove with the above. The code of con¬ 
duct observed traditionally in any serial 
order, such as a monastic one, or that of the 
knights of old, has, we were taught, not 
only a practicality for efficient operations 
but also a special beauty in itself. How 
does one explain all this to those en¬ 
couraged from childhood to scorn most of 
the hierarchies presented to them, and even 
the idea of hierarchy itself? 

linfamiliarity with the classics : Nur¬ 
tured on a pragmatic and commercially- 
oriented education, young people today 
have little or no background for references 
and illustrations drawn from the venerable 
epics, great poets and master story-tellers 
of the ages, or even from the Bible ! Many 
have hardly read at all what is usually 
known as literature, having tilled ^heiif 
vacant hours with television. The children 
of the 70’s are verily TV-children. Conse¬ 
quently those who cherished the classics 
and made their characters and concepts life 
companions often draw only blank looks and 
puzzlement in their attempts to share from 
that rich storehouse. 

Habits and preferences in food : Even 
in this mundane corner the old and the 
young are poles apart, so far as it touches 
on Vedantic custom. Adherents of macro¬ 
biotics, or organic growing or this or that 
natural or raw food school, many now 
arriving at our centres have strong prefer¬ 
ences in styles of food. Some are already 


devoted to a diet nothing could make them 
change. Many shun sugar and spice, most 
advocate food taken raw or lightly cooked, 
free of ‘empty calories’ and so on. And 
what do they hnd? Cooked and offered 
to Sri Ramakrishna at the shrine and taken 
as prasad, are starchy and overcooked 
foods, often full of spices; sweets saturated 
with refined sugar. So they feel ‘turned 
off’. 

Intimacy in human relations : Our spiri¬ 
tual preceptors always warned us |n the 
sternest terms regarding the dangles, for 
the spiritual aspirant, of allowing ourselves 
the freedom to mix intimately with all kinds 
of people, especially in a physical way. 
There is that passage in the Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna where the Master describes 
how sitting together, talking at length, and 
everything which in our .society would be 
called flirting, are really only lesser forms 
of intercourse.' For the chaste-minded 
householder as well as for the monastic 
candidate, Vedanta has insisted on a high 
degree of self-restraint in social intercourse 
and the avoiding of any of the avenues 
which might lead away from personal 
purity. 

This generation, on the contrary, has been 
heavily indoctrinated to value ‘love* above 
purity: communication and contact as 
against privacy and isolation; all sorts of 
‘encounter’ groups arc advertising their 
psychotherapeutic benefits; the free ex¬ 
pression of one’s tender feelings towards 
others (wherever that may lead) as against 
repression or suppression (considered un¬ 
healthy). We have even heard ‘physical 
tendencies’, by which is meant uninhibited 
touching, stroking and embracing of others, 
commended as a safeguard ryainst sexual 
involvement! All this they owe to yester¬ 
day’s psychologists (those of today for¬ 
tunately are changing), whose all-pervasive 
influence has flooded over the lives of 
Western people. Where do you start? How 
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is this stream ever to be backed up. the 
current to be reversed? 

Confusion about things spiritual: In 
recent times in the West this dates from 
before the turn of the century, when the 
movement concerning itself with the survival 
of, and communications with, persons who 
have ‘passed over’, got the name spiritualism. 
Then there came a period when things 
rather sorted themselves out; the real 
mystics were rediscovered and their careful 
delineations between the spiritual and the 
merely psychic, noted. Now again the 
pendulum has swung and these have been 
pushed into the background. For the 
children of the past decade, almost any¬ 
thing which is anti-science or scientifically 
heretical is reckoned on the ‘spiritual’ side. 
A fascination with extra-sensory perception, 
psychokinesis, psychometry, herbology, 
numerology, astrology, etc, has gripped 
them tight. Not that there is great harm in 
that, but the task of sorting out what is and 
what is not Vedanta in all this (and in all 
the questions we are raising) lies heavy on 
the teacher. 

Science has disillusioned us. but we arc 
also disillusioned wilh science. It has not 
been able to live up to all its bright prom¬ 
ises. Young people, with frames of think¬ 
ing now quite altered by the world of Zen, 
Tolkien and other myth-makers. Castaneda 
and the occult, are not looking much to 
Science. But Swami Vivekananda’s pres¬ 
entation of our faith, a presentation fairly 
faithfully followed by his successors in the 
West today, relies heavily on the rational 
and scientific. Will any change be necessary? 

The drug-trip: Lastly, most serious and 
difficult to handle, of all the gaps between 
the generations is perhaps this one. Figures 
show that as many as 70 or 80 percent of 
all pupils now being graduated' from 
American high schools have ‘tried* one or 
more of the mind-altering drugs. The intro¬ 
duction to them comes earlier than that. 


and habitual usage is also rampant. We, 
from the pulpit give our stock-in-trade pro¬ 
nouncement and warning. ‘Have you ever 
had the experience?’ comes the retort; ‘If 
not, how can you speak to us?’ 

How, indeed? Except to say how sad we 
feel to see the not infrequent instances of 
serious or permanent brain-damage: except 
to say how little, therefore, we can feel in¬ 
clined to experiment with such substances, 
however, attractive to us the results might 
be painted. Persons already mentally un¬ 
balanced. having open access to the 
hallucinations, have had to pass in and out 
of mental wards like persons caught in a 
revolving door. Vedanta has something to 
offer to these victims, some of them. Ex¬ 
perience is experience, and what one knows 
of the older forms of addiction one can 
also apply here, but not completely, for 
these drugs are in a different class. Then 
is the philosophy to be regarded now as a 
kind of therapy, requiring a skilled operator, 
before these cases can be exposed to the 
doctrine itself? Has the Vedanta centre to 
run a clinic? 

Nevertheless one cannot help feeling that 
we have been for far too long content to 
run in the ruts made familiar and comfort¬ 
able to us by our up-bringing and sacred 
traditions, and given rather too little time 
and consideration to matters of this kind— 
to the rapid changes in the face of the 
society we have to deal with. In saying this 
I am sometimes told. ‘This is not-a field for 
monks,* or ‘you want to dilute Vedanta, by 
bringing into it all kinds of other concerns.* 
Well, did not Swami Vivekananda apply 
his spiritual understanding and sympathy to 
all the problems of man evident in his day? 
The danger now is not the dilution or cor¬ 
ruption of Vedanta (which none of us 
wishes) but its isolation, its fossilization. 
The maintaining of the purity of the 
Vedantic message has somehow to be 
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squared with the injunction of Sri Rama- we have ^rst to be sure we know it for our» 
krishna and Swamiji to speak to each man selves. 

in his own language ; that is the great art. But unless these questions are faced in all 
How to clarify for these newcomers what is honesty and with a heart that feels for the 
and is not Vedanta and what spirituality is situation of the seeker and identifies with 
and is not, is a task those who have him, our mission in the West will experience 
attempted it well understand. Of course a neglect which it could only deserve. 


INTEGRAL YOGA OF SRI AUROBINDO-III 


SRI M. 

PnH:c‘ss : Rejection 

Side by side with aspiration for the 
Divine and for all that leads to the Divine 
—for example, purity, devotion, sincerity, 
intensity—there has to be a rejection of all 
that is contrary to the. aspiration. Things 
that stand in the way of the fulfilment of the 
aspiration, movements that slow down or 
retard the progress towards the Higher 
Consciousness have got to be relentlessly 
rejected. 

Rejection is different from suppression. 
By suppression a person pushes down the 
offending element by force and it sinks into 
his own nether regions of which he is not 
conscious or less conscious. Such sup¬ 
pressed elements recede into the subcon¬ 
scious or the unconscious parts and lie there 
waiting for a suitable occasion or oppor¬ 
tunity to rise up and find expression. Be¬ 
sides, they build up a tension which is par¬ 
ticularly felt each time the exciting cause 
happens to be present. Things get com¬ 
plicated if there is physical suppression but 
a subtle indulgence is continued, as in 
matters of sex. This leads to a serious im¬ 
balance, a development that has led to 
certain hasty cctndusions among Western 
psychologists, namely, that denial of sex 
leads to mental disequilibrium and so on. 
Actually this possibility occurs only if there 
is an outer desistance accompanied by an 
inner indulgence. 

4 


. PANDIT 

It is a matter of common experience, 
however, that the first step in rejection is 
suppression, denial of expression and con¬ 
taining in oneself, say. a movement of 
anger, violence or greed. But once things 
arc refused indulgence, care must be taken 
to pull the element by its roots from one’s 
being. Thought about it, feeling for it, 
desire for it. impulse for it must be sifted 
from oneself. The mental sanction is with¬ 
drawn. Each lime it attempts a comeback, the 
ban must be enforced afresh without a second 
thought. These elements try to recur as 
long as there is the slightest possibility of 
their getting an entry. Once the door is 
firmly shut they no longer bother. The 
decisive factor is one’s sincerity. Even if 
one is weak, one always gets the needed 
strength from the Divine if only one is 
sincere in one’s call. 

Thus, rejection is separation of the un¬ 
wanted from oneself. One dissociates one¬ 
self from it. so that there is no subterfuge 
(or its hiding anywhere in the being. A 
rejected thing falls away from oneself and 
becomes foreign. In this yoga, this stem 
rejection of what is opposed to one’s 
deepest aspiration is the second step. 
Actually it is not a step that is successive 
to the first, but a simultaneous operation. 

This rejection is to be worked out on all 
the levels of the being. In the mind it pro¬ 
ceeds by a steady elimination of ideas, 
thinkings, beliefs and notions that hold one 
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down to earthy bases, pen one witliin narrow 
limits and in any way arrest or interfere 
with the free flight of upward aspirations. 
The mind has to unlearn its habit of 
referring every movement to its ego: egoism, 
selflshness and tamasic obstinacy are some 
of the diseases of the mind and they must 
be got rid of. Mental disposition to 
depressions is another habit that must be 
rooted out. The Mother observes that 
depression is acute egoism. A mind under 
depression shuts itself securely from all 
light and happiness. It builds a subjective 
wall Of negative thoughts around itself and 
the consciousness loses its vibrancy and one 
gets stuck in a mire of obscurity and inertia. 

All likes and dislikes, preferences and 
prejudices, which invariably interfere with 
the legitimate activities of the mind—^for 
example, reasoning, assessing, judging 
things—must be examined and set aside so 
that the mind is open more and more only 
to the reception and formulation of truth. 
Tendencies towards cynicism, suspicion, 
criticism, need to be discouraged and re¬ 
placed by moventents of understanding, 
goodwill and charitable outlook. In short, 
all negative movements of the mind must 
be checked and positive ones encouraged. 

More is to be done in the field of 
emotions and feelings. Our emotional being 
is always a veritable sea of feelings, desires, 
passions, intensities of conflicting kinds. 
Anger, jealousy, hostility. ill-wiU, greed 
grasping and other movements rub shoul¬ 
ders against the more refined ones of 
goodwill, compassion, friendliness, self¬ 
giving. love, kindness, etc. Each of us has 
what the Gita would call daivi sampat and 
dsuri sampat, godly possessions and the 
titanic possessions. The Sfidhaka has to 
cast his weight on the side of the former 
and firmly reject the latter. It is not enough 
to reject them in principle; the decision- has 


to be worked oirt at every moment, refusing 
the lower and accepting the higher choice. 
Most need catharsis in this region of their 
being, a merciless weeding out of the animal 
heritage and clearing the ground for the 
birth and blossoming of the godly plenitude. 

Then there is the jungle of passions and 
gross desires which has to be cleared from 
its ‘bleeding roots’. An intensive discipHne 
of self-control, self-observation and self- 
purification on the lines of Patafijali’s yama 
and niyama is a must. This task is ren¬ 
dered easier if the effort on the mental levels 
and the emotional is already on.. Bereft of 
the support of the mind and the heart, the 
lower vital being cannot agitate too much 
or too long. In this domain is also the play 
of petty desires, small claims and revolts 
of our unregenerate parts. Ceaseless vigi¬ 
lance and automatic check must be culti¬ 
vated. 

And lastly, there are elements in the 
physical being that need attention. There 
is a srong inertia and obscurity in the 
physical layers of our being opposing move¬ 
ment, progress, light and consciousness. 
Lethargy and lassitude seem to be innate in 
the body which has layers after layers of 
tamos, inconscience. A ceaseless effort is 
needed to release oneself from the strong- 
bold of these nether forces of darkness and 
stagnation and assure oneself of a freer 
and lighter movement of the physical. 

The wise seeker knows or learns how to 
use the force of rajas to offset and conquer 
the pull of tamos ', he also knows how to 
invoke the aid of the sattva quality in him 
to correct and control the excesses and 
rapidities of the rajas. • He becomes con¬ 
scious in the process of an unseen ^idance 
from within, from the depths of the soul, 
the psychic, of which the three qualities are 
instrumental modes. 


{to be continued^ 
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cAusfis OF ESCAPISM (continucd)* 
Six'io-historical and geo-political factors 

Attention has so far been, directed to those 
doctrines of Vedanta which, according to 
the critics, are the fundamental causes of its 
‘escapist’ outlook. The critics do not stop 
at these, however, but go on to adduce what 
might be called socio-historical and geo¬ 
political factors, which they say have been 
contributory to Vcdantic indifference to¬ 
wards and turning away from the ‘adven¬ 
ture of life’. So much, in fact, has the 
Vedantic worldview been averted from the 
‘adventure of life* that one word, namely 
‘transcendence’, sums up its distinctive 
character. I'hey argue that India’s flight 
into the realm of the transcendent must be 
due to the hopeless and hard conditions of 
her life, the poverty of her natural resources, 
affording no outtet to the energy and 
aspirations of her people through normal 
secular activity. The curious ‘despair of 
life’ is aggravated by the adverse influence 


* The supposed causes of escapism adduced 
by critics of Vedanta which have already been 
discussed are intcllectualism, pantheism, mysticism, 
and the doctrines of Moksa, MayS, Karma and 
Punarjanma (rebirth). 

1- T. W, Rhys Davids, Indian Buddhism, p. 
21 : Bloomfietd, Reltgion of the Vedas, p. 264, 


of the tropical climate. Temporate climates 
are not apt to produce such an attitude of 
pessimism as does the heat and enervation 
of India’s climes.t Geographical monotony 
and terribleness of nature’s forces produce 
quietism and disinterest in the natural order 
of things.* 

The misery of India’s political con¬ 
ditions and hiftory is also adduced 
as a cause. Political circumstances 
contributed towards producing this curious 
reluctance to meet life realistically. It is 
judged that political life was less interesting 
in ancient India than in the West, and the 
political organizations developed were 
crude.3 Absolute monarchy or tribal 
oligarchy, together wMh the system of 
narrow and unexpanding trade-guilds, did 
not provide scope for the exercise of human 
freedom or the development of new or 
higher institutions. Civic life being without 
lasting or great forms, a constant succession 
of petty tyrants split up society into castes 
and prevented the development of a com¬ 
mon national feeling.^ llius. one of the 
most important external realms for ex- 


2* Cf. R. K. Mukerjee, A History of Indian 
Civiiization, I, p. 82. 

3. Dorothea Jane Stephen, Studies in Eariy 
Indian Thought, pp. 82-83. 

4* L. de La Vallee Poussin, The Way to 
Nirvana, p. 16 . 
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pression of interest and activity—^namely, 
public affairs—provided no scope, material 
or comfort for the Indian people. They 
had to fall back on their inner resources of 
mind and spirit. 

The racial principle is pressed into service 
by the critic to explain how the buoyant, 
exultant world-affirmation of the early 
Aryans was toned down and overcome by 
a gradual admixture of the invaders with 
the aboriginal Dravidian stock, with the 
result that the beliefs, superstitions and 
practices of the latter weakened the mental 
power of the Aryan race.^ 

Among the sociological causes, the caste 
system comes in for the largest share of 
blame. Some critics have argued that caste 
with its intolerable yoke of the brahmanic 
system, minimizing the value of the 
individual, added to the depression of the 
people, but other authorities reject this 
argument. Even the prevalence of veget¬ 
arianism is brought forward as an explana¬ 
tion of religious despondency and quietism, 
since its cumulative effect over generations 
is thought to induce a patient, unaggressive 
and probably despondent habit of mind, 
and indolence and apathy as the physical 
result.® 

The reason why this conglomeration of 
causes has been stated is not due to the 
desire to rationalize by confusing the issue 
of 'escapism’, but firstly, to point out that 
the critics are not even agreed as to the 
explanation of escapism, and secondly, to 
draw attention to the genuine difficulty, 
admitted by the critics, of disentangling 
cause from effect in this matter. Neither 
has the science of psychology devised any 
theory or satisfactory method of measuring 


Cf. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
vol. 9, p. 812: Heinrich Zimmer, The Philosophies 
of India, p. 459. 

®* John Campbell Oman, Mystics and Ascetics 
of India, p. 14. 


the effect of climate, geography, economy, 
politics, sociology, ethnology and habits 
of life of a people on their outlook on life, 
nor can any historical evidence be found 
to connect this outlook to the accumulated 
distresses oppressing the Indian mind.^ The 
reasons advanced are then, singly and in 
combination, no more than mere unverified 
hypotheses, b Keeping in mind this difficulty, 
the purpose here is to examine the doctrines 
of Vedanta which are held responsible for 
the many symptoms constituting ‘escapism’. 

EVALUATION OF SYMPTOMS AND CAUSES OF 
ESCAPISM 

Introductory Remarks 

At the outset, it is necessary to clear one 
point in order to avoid confusion. The 

question of the theoretical doctrine behind 
the outlook of a time or people is to be 
distinguished from those psychological 
sanctions which, originating in their beliefs 
and practices, influence them in a certain 
direction. The truth of a religious or 

philosophical doctrine is not equivalent to 
its psychological significance, but is 
determined by its logical strudture. The 

psychological motivation derives from the 
needs of the people and operates as a 
sanction. An understanding of these 

psychological factors cannot substitute for 
the rational judgement of validity and value 
of a doctrine, though it does help to clarify 
our understanding of it. Much is made of 
the necessity of objectivity—that is, freedom 
from ‘ulterior motives’ or needs or interests, 
implying openness of mind on the part of 
the thinker. But subjective or psychological 


1- Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
vol. 9, p. 805. 

O' Cf. ibid., p. 812 : The provisional result 
is that Indian pessimism is at once environmental, 
temperamental and speculative. Of course, all 
this is all very tentative and hypothetical. 
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motivation cannot be avoided, since it 
determines the philosophical awareness of 
the problem and the direction of search 
for the solution. It is only when ideas are 
connected with the urgent needs of life 
and personality or the actual functions of 
human life that they have any general 
appeal and actual influence on the action 
and life of the people. 

This points 'to another aspect of tlie 
psychological significance of a philosophy. 
Since theory and practice act and react 
upon each other, the question of the effect 
of the actual operation of philosophy on 
the minds and lives of a people arises. 
Modern pragmatism insists that this last 
factor—successful operation—is the determi¬ 
nant of the truth-value of a doctrine; 
‘workability’ is the test of truth. This 
viewpoint cannot be accepted, since both 
true and false ideas and doctrines are 
manifestly seen to ‘work’ in people’s lives, for 
a longer or shorter time. But, at the same 
time, this criterion may also not be rejected 
wholly, since the absolute inoperability of 
an idea in life is a pritna facie proof of its 
non-validity. A middle point is clearly 
indicated. A true doctrine must also 
justify itself on practical grounds, though 
not necessarily by being universally and 
continuously in ‘successful’ operation. 

These preliminary remarks will serve to 
clarify the standpoint from which it is in¬ 
tended to evaluate the symptoms and causes 
of Vedanlic ‘escapism’. The standpoint 
has been dictated by the ground adopted by 
the critic himself. Since his objection to 
Vedanta is largely on the ground of the 
undesirable practical, moral and psycho¬ 
logical results of that philosophy, the evalu¬ 
ation must also be based on the same 
ground. Therefore, though the following 
interpretation of the possibilities and 
actualities of Vedanta philosophy may 
appear to be pragmatic in form, the ques* 
tion of logical validity being brought in 


only 'incidentally, it is not intended to be a 
final judgement of its value and truth. It is 
the continuing task of pa^t. present and 
future Vedantins to meet philosophical 
doubts on all the grounds of knowledge and 
truth admitted by philosophy; that is, to 
establish Vedanta firmly on the logical 
plane. But according to the element of 
truth allowed in the pragmatic criterion 
if the critical assessment of Vedanta as 
largely productive of pessimism, discontent, 
dissatisfaction with and uncertainty about 
the world can be met by showing its practi¬ 
cal effects to be largely elevating and con¬ 
ducive to the satisfaction of the human need 
for truth, the demand of the present situation 
will have been fulfilled. 

Two reservations must be made: firstly, 
whether or not the critic is a pragmatic in 
his general philosophical outlook, in the 
above analysis of Vedanta he adopts the 
pragmatic stand that conduct and practical 
considerations must wholly justify the 
Vedantic belief, which, in his opinion, they 
do not do. But it is being argued in this 
paper that the truth-value of Vedanta must 
be established on grounds other than 
‘workability’, though an added justification 
of its theoretical position can be given by 
bringing to light its practice and practical 
effects. Nor will it be pretended that the 
professors of that philosophy have always 
lived up to it. Secondly, the same advantage 
may be claimed for the following inter¬ 
pretation as claimed by the critic, who 
admits the hypothetical nature of his judge¬ 
ment of ‘escapism’, based as it is on many 
and varied causes which are difficult to dis¬ 
entangle from their effects.^ 

It is necessary to note that some of the 
causes of ‘escapism’ are mutually contra¬ 
dictory. On the one hand, the intellectualism 
of Vedanta is objected to and, on the other. 


a* See the discassion at the end of the section 
'Causes of Escapism’, above. 
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Vedanta is discovered to be a worId*deny- 
ing mysticism. Many students have pointed 
out the anti-intellectualimi of mysticism, its 
‘tendency to discontinue intellectual inform 
mation in religious expericnce’.io What 
Otto calls the ‘numinous feeling’ is a mystic 
illumination of the non*rational type. An 
additional evidence of Vedantic anti- 
intellectualism is provided by its search for 
truth, not for its own sake but as subserving 
a religious aim.it The faults of both pure 
intellectualism and pure anti>intellectuai 
mysticism cannot be discovered in Vedanta. 
Rather, the fact is that there is a useful 
combination of both in Vedanta.i* As for 
the religious aim of Vedanta, to be what 
one knows to be real is the goal of effort. 
Nothing is thought which is not mystically 
one with man’s thought; that is, truth is 
by participation, and not second hand. This 
partly negates the charge of ‘intellectual 
bankruptcy’ supposed to be inherent in pan¬ 
theistic mysticism, which reduces unity into 
mere abstraction, diversity into determinism, 
materialism and fatalism. Vedanta does 
not suffer from any vagueness of faith of 
this type, but has been the source of 
emotional and intellectual satisfaction in its 
adherence. 

The critic freely uses the terms theism, 
pantheism, nature-worship and polytheism, 
giving each a certain connotation in the 
context of Western philosophy. But he will 
also admit that none of these terms apply 
exactly to Vedanta. Reality is in all things 
rather than Reality being ; for example, 
the Upanisadic Brahman is nowhere said 
to be transformed into the world and 
thereby exhausted, but remains infinitely 


10- G. Dawes Hicks, The Philosophical Bases 
of Theism, p. 101. 

U* M . H. Harrison, Hindu Monism and 
Pluralism, p. 173. 

ts. Cf. S. N. Dasgupta, Philosophical Essays. 
p. 231. 


great,!^ In the Gita there is a combination 
of the ideas of God’s immanence in the 
world and men’s hearts and His transcen¬ 
dence in which He controls and protects and 
listens to prayersi^^ Similarly, all schools 
of Vedanta reject pure immanence, in which 
God is wholly transformed into the world; 
all insist on transcendence, in the interest of 
the moral aind spiritual necessity of sal¬ 
vation. Even Advaita in its vyavahdrika 
phase insists on the distinction of Brahman. 
cit (sentience) and acit (insentience). $am- 
kara interprets Badarayana to remove the 
inconsistency between the ideas of God 
developing into the world while being 
transcendent, and the idea of His being a 
simple spirit without parts; while Vaisnava 
schools admit the world of matter and spirit 
to be associated with God as His charac¬ 
teristics or body or power, undergoing 
change, while He yet remains pure.ts 
The second sense of ‘God is All’ is no 
more applicable, since even Advaita does 
not hold ordinary things to be ‘mere 
illusions’. Vedantic pantheism allows 
for distinction, which is explicable by the 
mysticism at its base. ‘Its unique syn¬ 
thesis of science, philosophy and theology 
in its correlation of pramarm in intuition, 
insistence on the eternity of self, and clear 
exposition of Brahma and Mukti takes it 
far outside the scope of pantheism.’^^ The 
pantheistic mysticism of Vedanta is the em¬ 
phasis on underlying unity of which the 
seers are directly aware. The sense of 
supreme unity and wholeness is* the special 


13. See Svetdsvatara Upardfod 3.14-17; Chan- 
dogya Upanlfod 6.9.1-2 : also. 

. Franklin Edgerton, The Bhagavad-GUd. 
p. 47; S. N. Dasgupta, A History of Indian 
Philosophy, voL 2, p. 527. 

TattvSrtha Dipa Nibandha, 1.1 and 101; 
Ram&nuja’s Bh3$ya on Bhagavad-Glia, 10.21.39 and 

W- Edgerton, The Bhagavad-Giti, p. 47. 
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capacity of Vedanta, and its worship of 
that unity leads to spirituality, as by its 
inspiration the mind is led from manifold 
observation of the senses to intuitive 
affirmation of spirit’s unity.i? 

Yet another inconsistency tics in charging 
Vedanta with the holding of both the 
doctrines of Maya and pantheism. One 
declares that the world is unreal, and the 
other that the world is nothing but divine, 
hence real.w These criticisms cancel each 
other because the Mays doctrine brings out 

Cf. William James, The Vanetics of Reli^' 
ions Experience, pp. 379, 389. 

S. Radhakrishnan, Eastern Religion and 
l^'estern Thought, p. 30. 


the supra-personal, non-active nature of 
Reality by the negativistic approach, while 
pantheism brings out its ceaseless self- 
expression and creativity. One way of 
getting out of this difficulty is by emphasiz¬ 
ing the logical inconsistency inherent within 
Vedanta itself or by falling back on the 
distinction of esoteric and exoteric doctrines; 
that is, Maya may be regarded as the 
Mundamental’ and pantheism as the ‘pre¬ 
vailing’ doctrine, a concession necessitated 
by (he clamour of empirical consciousness.*^ 

(to be amiiiuicd) 

Paul Deussen, The Philosophy of the 
Upunifads, p. I59tf. 


I How They Walked on the Razor’s Edge 

ST. TERESA, BRIDE OF THE SUN 

SWAMl ATMARUPANANDA 


{Continued from 

The original Carmelites were a loose-knit 
group of lay hermits who lived in caves and 
huts on Mt. Carmel, Israel, during the twelfth 
century. Theirs was a life of contemplative 
solitude with an occasional, but informal, 
apostolate. Around the year 1200 the Patri¬ 
arch of Jerusalem gave them a simple rule of 
life, which was approved by the Church 
in 1226; and with the help of this recogni¬ 
tion and nominal organization, they began 
to found monasteries in Europe. However, 
the new European environment—both 
physical and, more important, social- 
demanded some adaptations in the Rules; 
so in 1247 it was niBdified, making the 
Carmelites an order of mendicant friars. 
In 129i the last of, the Carmelites in the 
cast were exterminated by the Muslim 
Saracens. 


the previous issue) 

The spirit of the times in Europe had 
further effects on the Carmelites, who now 
became more and more active in the 
apostolate and neglected their original 
vocation of contemplative solitude. This 
trend naturally dampened their austere sim¬ 
plicity as well. In 1432 the Pope gave 
official sanction to this state of affairs 
through his Bull of Mitigation, which re¬ 
laxed in certain fundamental ways the 
primitive Rule. The Mitigated Rule was 
itself reasonably strict; but by the time 
Teresa joined the Order in 1536, it had 
become further relaxed in practice. The 
nuns at the Convent of the Incarnation wore 
jewelry, chattered incessantly during silence 
time, visited each other in their cells, and 
at recreation time feasted their ears with 
worldly music. They werenT enclosed, but 
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could receive visitors in the parlour and 
even leave the convent for long periods to 
stay with family, friends or pious lady 
admirers. The nuns were referred to as 
Uadies’ and addressed as Doha, ‘Madam'. 

To complicate matters, this was the age 
of the Spanish conquests. Rather than 
settle into the humdrum of married life, 
the bright young men of Spain sought 
adventure in the Americas or East Indies. 
As a result, the convents of Spain were 
filled to bursting with women who despaired 
of finding husbands ; the Incarnation had 
as many as a hundred and eighty nuns 
during Tere.sa*s time. And this was just 
one of the convents in the small town of 
Avila. What spirituality could be expected 
under these circumstances? 

Teresa had suffered terribly under this 
state of affairs: early in her convent life 
because of the bad influence the environ¬ 
ment had on an unformed nun; later in her 
career because of the lack of understanding 
of contemplatives. But what could she 
do to remedy the situation? Women in 
sixteenth-century Spain existed to be seen 
and not heard; they were to look beautiful 
but not display too much intelligence— 
that would be bad form; nuns were to be 
obedient, not innovative. 

Around 1559, however, when Teresa first 
met the Franciscan St. Pedro dc Alcantara, 
she was encouraged and began to consider 
the possibilities of starting a convent where 
the whole life would be dedicated to God. 
where there would be no distractions, no 
concessions to worldliness. Then one day, 
probably in 1560, she was in her cell at the 
Incarnation discussing with a few other nuns 
the hermits of old. During a lull in the con¬ 
versation Teresa’s niece Maria, a lay- 
boarder who lived in Teresa’s cell much as 
the latter had lived at the Augustinian con¬ 
vent Our Lady of Grace some thirty years 
before, turned to Teresa and said, ‘Why 
don’t we found a convent where nuns could 


lead a stricter religious life? I’ll give my 
dowry for the purpose.’ 

Teresa was a practical-minded daughter 
of Castile; she knew the insurmountable 
obstacles in the way. So, though pleased, 
she didn’t allow herself to get excited by 
Maria’s offer. God, however, who has no 
Castilian common sense, ordered her one 
day after Communion with ‘the most explicit 
commands to work for this aim with all 
my might and made me wonderful 
promises—that the convent would not fail 
to be established; that great service would 
be done to Him in it; that it should be 
called St. Joseph’s; that St, Joseph would 
watch over us at one door and Our Lady 
at the other; that Christ would go with 
us: that the convent would be a star giving 
out the ntost brilliant light ... ’ 

God Himself took charge of the operation. 
Still, the obstacles were truly awesome, and 
to human eyes the project looked impossible. 

* * # 

Sunday morning, 24 August 1562—St. 
Bartholomew’s Day. The District of San 
Roque in Avila woke to the tinkling of a 
small bell. Rubbing the sleep from their 
eyes, people left their houses in curiosity 
and followed the sound, tracing it to a 
house belonging to a certain Don Juan 
and his wife Dona Juana. What was the 
neighbours’ surprise when they went 
inside and found a chapel which seemed to 
have sprung up overnight! Mass was being 
said by a priest, and among tjhose attending 
the service was Dona Teresa de Ahumada, the 
Carmelite nun who had been so much talked 
about during recent years for her ecstasies 
and holiness, and who happened to be the 
sister of Doha Juana. Three other Carmelite 
nuns were also preslhit, as were, of course, 
both Dofia Juana and her husband. A few 
other close acquaintances of Teresa had 
come; and finally there were four young 
ladies whose faces fairly beamed with 
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tranquil excitement. The neighbourhood 
received another surprise when Teresa gave 
these four young ladies the nun’s habit. 

‘A convent !’ one of the neighbours 
exclaimed. 

‘Yes, and in our very midst!’ exclaimed 
another. 

‘Wonderful!’ said a third under his 
breath. 

After the ceremony, the neighbours dis¬ 
persed in an eagerness to spread the good 
word. Teresa was so overcome with joy to 
have finally established a convent that she 
entered a deep state of prayer. 

The joyous news .spread rapidly through¬ 
out Avila. But within two hours the town 
notables changed the rejoicing to apprehen¬ 
sion. They were indignant that a nun—a 
woman !—should have the audacity to 
found a new rcligiojjis house without their 
knowledge. The masses are masses every¬ 
where : the same ones who had been 
rejoicing a moment earlier, now rose on 
the reverse wave of enthusiasm and began 
to complain: ‘How can we afford to sup¬ 
port another religious house in this town ! 
No, it must be closed down. Save our 
children’s bread !’ 

Almost simultaneously, Teresa fell from 
ecstasy to an agony of despair. She had 
not sought permission to establish the con¬ 
vent through the proper channels in her 
Order. Even the prioress of the Convent 
of the Incarnation knew nothing abbut it. 
Would the authorities order the new con¬ 
vent to be dissolved? Even if they didn’t, 
would the townspeople give these poor nuns 
food to eat? All sorts of doubts and mis¬ 
givings assailed her. 

After God had given her the command 
to found a convent two years earlier, she 
had sounded out the Provincial of her 
Order, the nuns of the Incarnation, and 
others ; the result had been disastrous. All 
had ridiculed her, and the nuns of the 
Incarnation had been especially indignant. 
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‘What! doesn’t she think we’re good enough 
for her? There are plenty of nuns here who 
lead a much holier life than she does, yet 
she wants to bring discredit on us by found¬ 
ing a convent based on the primitive Rule! 
First let her learn to live up to the Mitigated 
Rule !’ So she had had to proceed in 
secrecy, in conspiracy with her confessor, a 
few loyal friends and the Bishop of Avila. 
Her sister Dona Juana had selected and pur¬ 
chased the house of the future convent in 
her own name, to insure secrecy. Teresa 
had also had the invaluable encouragement 
of St, Pedro dc Alcantara, as well as fre¬ 
quent instructions and inspiration during 
ecstasies from God and Christ, the Virgin 
Mary and St. Joseph, and St. Clare of 
Assisi. Most important, she had bad her 
own indomitable courage: *1 .saw clearly 
that I was about to fling myself into the 
midst of a fire, for Our Lord had told me 
so ... and yet, in spite of all this, I was 
even then so full of joy that I couldn’t 
contain my impatience to begin the fight.’ 
Was this the same woman who had once 
been taken for dead? Even now she 
vomited every day, suffered from almost 
constant headaches and frequently from 
fever. 

Now, against unbelievable odds, Teresa 
bad finally succeeded in founding a convent 
which would follow in all strictness the 
primitive Rule (actually the modified Rule 
for Europe of 1247). But for the first time 
she began to worry over the possible con¬ 
sequences of her actions: for the past two 
years she had been too anxious to fulfil the 
commands of God to give much thought to 
possible failure. 

‘But the Lord didn’t allow His poor ser¬ 
vant io suffer long: in all my tribulations 
He has never failed to succour me. So it 
was here.’ Her soul was once again flooded 
with light. ‘What was I afraid of? I asked 
myself. I had been wanting trials, and here 
were some good ones; and the greater 4he 
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opposition 1 endured, the greater would be 
my gain.’ Her fears were conquered. She 
turned over in her mind the lines she had 
composed and written on a bookmark in 
her breviary: 

Let nothing disturb thee: 

Let nothing dismay thee; 

All things pass: 

God never changes. 

Patience attains 

All that it strives for. 

He who has God 

Finds he lacks nothing; 

God alone sulTiccs. 

Teresa had to leave the four novices at 
St. Joseph’s and return to the Incarnation 
the same day. Later a town council was 
convened in an altenipt to disband the 
na.sccnt reform. But nothing came of it and 
all opposition died down in time. Early 
in 1563 she was authorized to go and live 
at St. Joseph’s with her spiritual daughters. 
On her way there, she stopped at a shrine 
to the Virgin Mary and removed her shoes 
for the last time: IXifia Teresa de Ahumada 
of the Mitigated Carmelite observance was 
dead; Teresa of Jesus, founder of the 
Discalced Reform, took birth from her 
ashes. 

♦ * # 

Morning, five o’clock. It was still dark 
when St. Joseph’s awoke to the ring of a 
small bell. 

In a moment the silence was again 
broken: ‘Praised be Jesus Christ, praised 
be the Virgin Mary, his Mother! To 
prayer, Sisters! Let us praise the 
L-o-o*o-r-d !’ 

Then from another part of the cloister: 
‘Praised be Jesus And yet another: 

*... To prayer. Sisters ! ... ’ 

After rousing each other and gathering 
in the chapel, the nuns practised mental 


August 

prayer, then prayer in common, followed 
by Mass. After breakfast, which was at 
nine o’clock, they went to their respective 
duties. 

‘The ceil was quickly swept and put in 
order,’ writes Marcelle Auclair, one of 
Teresa’s modern biographers who visited all 
the original foundations of the Reform. 
‘The straw pallet, which the planks scarcely 
raised above the level of the red-brick floor, 
was shaken and the thick frieze which did 
duty for bed-linen put back in place. The 
warm brown colour looked well against the 
white-washed wall whose only decoration 
was a large cross. The rough wood door 
formed a brown mass, the window a patch 
of blue. In a comer stood the blue and 
white earthenware pitcher and basin in use 
everywhere for one’s ablutions at that time. 
On a narrow piece of board stood a few 
books. On the floor was a cork mat which 
did duty as a seat. That was all. Nothing 
more. But the “nothing” was so clean "that 
it positively shone.’ 

There, any nun who had no special office 
worked at her spinning to support the con¬ 
vent. As poverty formed half of the corner¬ 
stone of St. Joseph’s, they supported them¬ 
selves by the work of their own hands and 
by unsolicited donations ; as solitude formed 
the other half, there was no common work¬ 
room: that would give pretext for chatter 
and gossip. At work the only sound was 
the soft hum of the spinning wheel. Poverty, 
solitude, silence. 

Before the bell was given for lunch, each 
Sister spent a short time in examination of 
conscience. For self-knowledge was a sup¬ 
porting pillar at St. Joseph’s. Was she pro¬ 
gressing in the love of God? What was she 
doing which hindered her progress? Such 
questions each asked herself in order to see 
whether she was growing; and it not, why 
not, so that she could remove the inner 
hindrances to growth, But Teresa was a 
master psychologist who knew that in over- 
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scrupulous nuns too much self-examination 
could create a morbid sense of shame which 
would drive the soul away from the all- 
merciful God rather than guide it to union 
with Him. So she used to warn them that 
‘this bread \ of self-knowledge ] must be 
eaten in moderation,* and ‘the understanding 
must be ennobled in order that self-knowl¬ 
edge doesn’t rob us altogether of our 
courage,’ 

Self-knowledge fostered humility, a 
second pillar supporting St. Joseph’s. But 
what a virile humility it was that Teresa 
instilled in her nuns ‘Humility is to keep 
within the bounds of truth. The truth is 
magnificent; we are nothing, but God 
dwells in us and God is everywhere.’ ‘Let 
us beware of the false humility which 
refuses to recognize the gifts which God 
has so generously bestowed upon us ,.. ’ 
if an insignificant pea^sant girl married the 
King, would not their children be of royal 
blood? When Our Lord gives a soul the 
great grace of uniting Himself to it ... 
what fruit, what heroic acts will not be the 
result !’ To Teresa’s mind, humility meant 
loving submission to God’s will, reverent 
acceptance of God’s presence in the soul, 
openness to His voice as spoken through 
one’s superiors and religious sisters; it 
meant acceptance of God as Truth, 
renunciation of ego as distortion. 

Nor did her humility have any room for 
sentimentality. ‘From fooli.sb devotions may 
God deliver us,’ she said. Again, ‘T should 
not like you to be [ effeminate ]. or even to 
appear to be that, in any way, my daughters; 
I want you to be strong men. If you do all 
that is in you, the Lord will make you so 
manly that men themselves will be amazed 
at you.’ 

After examination of conscience, a bell 
called the Sisters to the refectory for lunch. 
‘Along the white walls’; writes Marcelle 
Auclair, ‘the Carmelites sat on wooden 
benches [before narrow tables} From 


a pulpit constructed in the recess in the 
wall formed by one of the windows, a sister 
read aloud, her black veil standing out 
against the blue of the Avila .sky— White: 
walls and coifs. Brown : the habits, the 
woodwork. Red; the tiles of floor and roof. 
Blue: a few pieces of earthenware, the sky. 
Such arc the only colours found in these 
Carmels. And over all that, the sun of 
Spain.’ 

They depended for their daily food on 
public genero.sity. There was a turn in the 
outer wall of the convent in which pe. pie 
could put gifts of food, which then could 
be swung inside. Teresa, an excellent cook 
since her youth, would take her week in the 
kitchen just as the other nuns, making of 
every meal a treat. ‘If your job is in the 
kitchen, don’t forget that Our Lord is there 
in the midst of the pots and pans !’ Teresa 
was true to the spirit of her advice. One 
day a nun found her before the stove in 
ecstasy. ‘My Lord ! Mother will spill on 
the fire the little oil we’ve got!' .she thought. 
But, though her mind was rapt in God, this 
saint’s feet were planted firmly on the 
earth, and nothing was lo.st. 

The nuns of St. Joseph’s were completely 
enclosed : no visits home, no going to see 
friends, and no receiving of visitors either. 
In a life of such intensity, recreation was 
a necessity. Hence there was a regular re¬ 
creation time when the nuns gathered to 
talk and laugh amongst themselves. Teresa 
used to insist that merriment, service and 

love for one another were just as important 
as contemplation. And St. Joseph’s was 
limited by Teresa to thirteen nuns, so that 
they could live togehcr with the intimacy of 
a loving family. 

Poverty and solitude : the twin corner¬ 
stone. Self-knowledge, humility, and love 
for one another: the pillars supporting the 
roof— contemplation—which sheltered them 
from the wind and rain of the world. Every¬ 
thing at St. Joseph’s was aimed at making 
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possible and fruitful the loving contempla* 
tion of God. 

After more common prayer, the Sisters 
retired to their rooms after 11-00 p.m., 

kneeling on the threshold to receive the 
Prioress’s blessing as she passed through 
the cloister. Then ‘the. browns, blues, the 
russet red, the white even, all the colours 
of Carmel become indistinguishable in the 
darkness.’ 

But light continued to burn in Teresa’s 
room. She was writing her now famous 
books: first her Life, and then The Way 
of Perfection. She had no wish to write, 
but her spiritual directors had commanded 
her to. Rather than take time from her 
duties, she took time from the little sleep 
she had in order to fulfil her obligations. 
And the result has made her famous as 
one of the greatest Spanish writers ever, 
alongside Cervantes. 

These years at St. Joseph’s were years 
of contemplative tranquillity and joy. 
Teresa’s mind never went beyond the 
confines of St. Joseph’s cloister, in supreme 
forgetfulness of the world. She finishes the 
account of her life as one who has packed 
her bag and baggage, and awaits the Great 
Deliverer to take her to her Beloved 
forever: 

As I am now out of the world, and my com* 
panions are few and saintly, I look down upon 


the world as from above ... [The Lord] has 
given me a life which is a kind of sleep : when 
I see things, I nearly always seem to be dreaming 
them. In myself I ^d no great propensity either 
to joy or to sorrow. If anything produces either 
of these conditions in me, it passes so quickly 
that 1 marvel, and the feeling it leaves is like the 
feeling left by a dream.... 

Not the dream of an uncritical sound 
sleeper, but the tenuous, shadowy dream of 
one who continues to see the dream though 
he is on the verge of waking, and knows it. 
The restlessness of mind which gives reality 
and depth to the world was stilled in her, 
and earthly objects appeared as empty 
shadows, playing in the field of her aware¬ 
ness, but making no impression on the mind. 

Addressing herself to the priest who had 
ordered her to write the Life, she continues: 

It is thus, dear Sir and Father, that I live now. 
Your Reverence must beseech God either to take 
me to be with Him or to give me the means of 
serving Him. 

Perhaps Teresa expected that God would 
release her from Uie bonds of flesh and take 
her to Himself. Little did she realize that 
He had chosen to give her the means of 
service, and that her active life was onty 
about to begin. 

(to be continued) 


RELIGION AND NATIONAL INTEGRATION 
{A Review Article) 

[RELIGION AND NATIONAL INTEGRATION: by Swami Vires- 
WARANANDA. Publishers: Sri Ramaktishna Math, Ramakrishna Math Road, 
Madras-600 004. 1979. Pp. 26. Rs. 1.00.] 

This handy brochure contains two talks Bangalore and Bombay centres. Sri Rama- 
given by the author, the present President krishna Math, Madras, deserves to be con- 
pf thp Ramakri$hna Order, ip 1978, at graUilate4 on hanging out these two taQtsjn 
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the present form. Coming from the lips of 
the spiritual head of the world-wide Rama- 
krishna Order, the thoughts contained in it, 
though two years have elapsed since they 
were first pronounced, are directly relevant 
to the time that the book is being reviewed 
(May 1980), when there is a mass agitation 
going on in the northeastern region of India, 
showing signs of disintegration of our 
national unity, if an amicable solution is 
not found immediately. 

Politics dominates the minds of men and 
nations today, all over the world. There is 
unrest all over. Fissiparous tendencies are 
raising their ugly heads everywhere for 
various reasons. This is true of India 
also. The cause of this unrest is traceable 
to the increasing thirst for material 
possessions and pleasures, that men and 
women are after and to the purely secular 
socialistic doctrines preached by the many 
‘isms’ that are prevalent today. These ‘isms’ 
do not recognize, nor care for, the spiritual 
truth underlying all existence. People the 
world over seem to have forgotten this 
fundamental truth about their very life on 
this planet. India, in the past, had held 
fast to this spiritual foundation of life. In 
recent decades, however, she too has been 
drawn to. and affected by, these new ‘isms’ 
and philosophies that have come into being 
in other parts of the world. 

The author is emphatic in saying that 
man everywhere has to rediscover the 
spiritual basis of his very existence <Mnd 
recover faith in it. Otherwise, he will col¬ 
lapse, bringing misery to himself and to 
the world around him. We arc witnessing 
this phenomenon today with the erosion of 
spiritual values all round. In the Indian 
context, this emphasis on spiritual values is 
all the more important for her national 
regeneration and integration. Swami Vivek- 
ananda, the patriot-monk of modem India, 
whom the author quotes profusely., was 
never tired of telling his compatriots that 


religion and spirituality formed the back¬ 
bone of her (India’s) national existence, her 
life-blood. He had warned that India would 
die as a nation the day that she would give 
up religion and spirituality. So, he had 
exhorted his countrymen to bend all their 
energies in the reconstruction of their 
motherland in tune with her national genius 
and tradition. He had visualized that that 
was the only way that the future of India 
could become more glorious than her past 
and shed light on the paths of others seek¬ 
ing to slake their spiritual thirst, comfort, 
and solace from this ancient land of the 
rsis, saints, and godmen, with a hoary 
heritage coming down to us for thousands 
of years. 

The author makes a grand, but cursory, 
survey of the background of Indian history 
and culture and draws our attention to the 
need of the hour. India needs to go back to 
the pristine religion and spirituality of her 
sacred scriptures, rediscover the eternal 
values found in them, have an implicit faith 
in them, and reassert them in her daily life. 
In the past, India was united on the basis 
of her religion and spirituality. That basis 
has to be revived and revitalized again. It 
alone removes all hatred and parochialism 
from the hearts of men and brings about 
mutual love and understanding among her 
diverse peoples in the different states of 
India. This is the essential pre-requisite for 
national integration. To quote the author 
himself : ‘Today, our country needs all 
these great ideals—the socialistic ideal of 
ancient India, the great spiritual ideal of 
moksa, the spirit of renunciation and ser¬ 
vice, and also the synthetic outlook that all 
religions are true and that they are different 
paths to God-realization, .All these are 
now necessary in order to integrate our 
country into one great nation’ (p. 17). 

The author rightly points out that too 
much emphasis on ‘fundamental rights’ has 
been lai4 by , our leaders and the Con-stUq- 
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tion to the neglect of ‘duties’ that everyoiM 
has to perforin in this task of national 
integration. Though political freedom was 
attained in 1947, the nation is yet to attain 
socio-economic freedom. He has also dealt 
with such questions as the good and evil 
aspects of the caste system, the exploitation 
of the masses by the higher castes and 
classes, the status of women, the four stages 
of life and their respective duties, the four¬ 
fold human values—based on dharma and 
aimed at moksa as the sumtnutn bonum of 
life—the crisis of character that is afflicting 
our national life, etc.—all in their proper 
perspective. 

Swami Vivekananda had declared; 
‘National union in India must be a gather¬ 
ing up of its scattered spiritual forces.’ 
Politics, which divides men and nations, 
should yield its place to religion and 


spirituality which unite. There should be a 
complete shift in the emphasis and evaluation 
of the forces that keep men and nations 
alive and active. India is in disarray today. 
It needs to composed, integrated, and 
united as one entity on a sound basis. That 
basis can be provided by religion and 
spirituality alone. This is the main theme 
of this booklet. Though small in size, it 
contains, precious thought dealing with the 
subject. It is our earnest wish that our 
countrymen should go through this book, 
derive benefit from it, learn the lessons of 
history, and realize in time the danger facing 
us today. It is a book that every Indian 
should own and read. 

SWAMl ANANYANANDA 
President, Advaita Ashrama 
Mayavati 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


GAYATRI, THE HIGHEST MEDITATION: 
BY Sadouru Keshavadas. Published by Vantage 
Pres.s. Inc., 516 West 34th Street, New York, N.Y, 
10001. 1978. Pp. 172. $6.50. 

Among the several modern Hindu spiritual 
leaders who are trying to spread the message of 
the Eternal Religion across lands and oceans, 
Sant Keshavadas is unique in several respects. 
Highly educated and endowed with varied talents, 
he has utilised all his capacities to serve humanity 
in different ways. Even before he entered the 
international arena he had become famous all 
over Karnataka, his native state, for his Hari 
Katha or musical discourses. His performances 
were not merely professional. Behind them lay 
intense devotion to God, loyalty to the religious 
tradition known as dasa sampradaya, and a 
missionary zeal to spread religion among the 
masses. It was these qualities which crowned him 
with success in India and abroad. 

The present book on Gayatri is one more 
proof of Sant Keshavadas’s versatile genius. 
Gayatri is the most sacred of Hindu prayers which 
has been recited by millions of people from the 
vefy beginning of the Vedic period. It forms a 
part of the sandhya-vandana or twilight devotion 
of a . twice-born. The book under review is not 
just a discussion on th^ sacred prayer, as tba 


title would lead one to suppose. It is designed 
as a practical manual on spiritual practice meant 
for the use of all spiritual aspirants. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first 
part entitled ‘Mantra Yoga’, serves as a general 
introduction, and deals with such important sub¬ 
jects as yoga, various Mantras, ritualistic wor¬ 
ship. Japa, use of the rosary, Om, Guru, medi¬ 
tation, etc. Within a few pages the author has 
neatly compressed a lot of useful information 
about spiritual life. 

The second part is entitled ‘Sandhya Vandana*. 
Here the whole procedure of the twilight ritual 
called Sandhya has been presented with such 
clarity that it is difficult to better it. This part 
also contains useful sections devoted to topics 
like the worldly benefits of repeating the*Gayatri 
(getting a child, fulfilment of desires, warding off 
evil, etc.), the thread ceremony, Purusha Sukta. 
several other Gayatris, and, to cap it all, an 
interesting account of Visvamitra, the seer of the 
Gayatri, written in the author's typical genre. 
The only jarring note in the book is the incon¬ 
gruous inclusion of the photographs of several 
patrons which do not look edifying in a book of 
this kind. 

This is indeed a most useful publication which 
fulfils a great need. We heartily recommend it 
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to all those who arc interested in understanding 
and practising the ancient Vedic ritual of 
Sandhya. Hindu parents will find this sumptuous 
volume an ideal present for their sons who have 
undergone the Upanayana initiation. 


The publishers are to be congratulated for the 
superb get-up and printing of the book which, 
even judged by Western standards, are of a 
distinctly superior quality. 

P.B. 


NEWS AND 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 
SRI LANKA BRANCH 
Report for April 1978 to March 1979 

COLOMBO i : 1 

I 

The Colombo' centre, headquarters of the Sri 
Lanka Branch of the Ramakrishna Mission, is 
located on Ramakrishna Road, Wellawattc, 
CoIombo-6. In addition to its administrative work, 
the following activities were carried on during 
the year under review. 

Religious : I'herc was regular Puja in the 
Ashrama shrine, with a Bhajan programme on 
Fridays. The birthdays of Sri Ramakrishna, the 
Holy Mother and Swami Vivekananda were 
celebrated, as were several other holy days such 
as Wesak and Christmas Eve. Swamis of the 
centre conducted classes on the Bhagavad-Gita 
and the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishfta ; they also 
gave interviews and special instructions to earnest 
spiritual seekers. Religious classes for children 
were held on Sundays, with 22 honorary teachers 
and 393 children on the roll. At Watupitiwela, 
30 miles from Colombo, regular religious classes 
were given at the Training School for juvenile 
delinquents. ' 

Educational and Cultural : The Library and 
Free Reading Room contained 3,386 books, 26 
magazines and 23 newspapers; and the book-sales 
department made the literature of the Rama¬ 
krishna Mission available to the public. Accom¬ 
modation for guests from all parts of the world 
was provided by the centre’s International 
tural Centre. One of the largest halls in Co'lombo, 
the Swami Vivekananda Centenary Memorial Hall 
was made use of by the public for holding 
lectures, seminars, music recitals, concerts, and 
dramas. 

BATTICALOA 

Humanitarian: The 'Ramakrishna Mission 
Ashrama, Batticaloa, conducts 3 Homes: a Home 
for boys at Kalladi-Uppodai, Batticaloa, and 2 
Girls' Hqmcs—one at Anaipanthy, Batticaloa, 
and the other at Karaitivu. The object of the 
institutions is to provide free board, lodging, 
education and training to orphans and destitute 
chiidiren; The total number of inmates during 
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the year was 155, of which 48 were girls. The 
centre’s agricultural farm at Rugam trained the 
inmates of the Boys’ Home in scientific methods 
of agriculture and animal husbandry. Nearly 30 
acres were under paddy cultivation, apart from 
other crops like coconuts and citrus fruits. 

Religious : Regular Puja was performed in the 
shrine attached to the Boys’ Home. Prayer meet¬ 
ings were conducted every Friday while school 
was in session for the benefit of the inmates of 
the Shivananda Vidyalaya Hostel and of the Sri 
Ramakrishna Mission Students’ Home; on an 
average, 300 students attended these meetings 
until the cyclone of 23 November 1978 destroyed 
the hall in which they had been held. The in¬ 
mates of the Boys’ Home and the Swami-in- 
charge participated in a number of .temple festi¬ 
vals in the locality and conducted congregational 
prayers. The inmates of the Girls’ Home at 
Anaipanthy and the inmates of the Boys’ Home 
participated in cleaning the temple compounds 
before theif annual festivals. Religious classes 
were held at the centre every Monday evening 
for the spiritual benefit of the local women 
devotees. Weekly congregational prayers, temple 
worship and Bhajan were organized for the in¬ 
mates of the Mantivu Leprosy Hospital; the 
wards were also visited and calls made to the 
patients on festive occasions, and the inmates 
were fed on all Hindu festival days. There were 
20 voluntary teachers and 400 children on the 
roll of the centre's Sunday School. . 

On November 23, 1978, a cyclone ravaged th# 
Eastern Seaboard of Sri Lanka, devastating many 
of the buildings and orchards of the centre. The 
loss was colossal estimated at 71 lakhs of rupees. 
At least 9 lakhs of rupees will be needed to 
restructure the centre and it may take 5 years 
for the centre to regain its former status. 

Immediate Needs : (1) A permanent fund for 
the maintenance of the Ashrama and Temple at 
Colombo: Rs. 1,00,000/-; (2) a permanent fund 
for the orphanages at Batticaloa; Rs. 2,50,000/-. 
Donations may be sent to Ramakrishna Mission 
(Sri Lanka Branch), Ramakrishna Road, Wella* 
watte, ColombOf6, Sri Lanka. 
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Edtwation and Research in India 

9i 

With more than a hundred universities, about five thousand colleges and 
nearly five million college students. India occupies an important place in the 
educational map of the world and, thanks to the ‘brain drain*, even contributes 
substantially to the educational wealth of some of the developed countries of the 
West. In financial investment in the field of fundamental research, India is said 
to rank not far below some of the advanced nations like the U.S U.S.S.R., 
Germany and France. Unlike Japan which concentrates on technological 
research, India has concentrated more on fundamental research. And she has to, 
for being a developing nation, she has to start from scratch in many fields and 
learn new and better ways of supporting her ever increasing population. 

The emphasis on fundamental research was one of the important policy 
decisions that Pandit Nehru took evincing great foresight What really has gone 
wrong is that the returns from education and research have not been proportional 
to the investment on them. The intellectuals have not fulfilled the hopes 
that the nation reposed on them. In spite of some advancement made in agri¬ 
culture and engineering, progress of research m India has not justified the 
enormous financial outlay which this poor nation has with considerable difiiculty 
found for it. 

One of the main reasons for the poor performance in research is the lack 
of a research attitude, an atfitude which values knowledge more than wealth and 
position, in most of the research workers. It is not enough to use the names 
of Aryabhata and Bhaskara. The burning desire to seek truth, the spirit of 
enquiry and love of knowledge that these ancient Rsis stood for must be culti¬ 
vated by the modem generation of scientists. 

Another reason for failure in research is its alienation from the nation*s 
culture and ethos. This was frankly admitted by Dr. A. Rahman, head of the 
planning division of the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research in the 
course of his address to the Council of the Association of Commonwealth 
Universities which met in New Delhi in the first week of Febraary. He deplored 
the fact that much of what passed for research in Indian universities was divorced 
from the Indian heritage and was unrelated to the nation’s urgent needs. He 
attributed this situation to the fact that the inspiration for a good deal of 
research came from the West and the bulk of the persons engaged in research 
had either been trained abroad or had succumbed to the values of the afiELuent 
societies of the West. 

This had been pointed out two decades ago by the eminent educationist 
Sir Eric Ashby : ‘Looking at Indian universities a centui^r after dieir foundation, 
one'cannot but help feel that they have failed to adapt themselves sufiSciently to 
the vast and unique opportunities which surround .them,,.* Aa uidv!e(sitiB«r 

^ ^ ^ ^ / n. f 
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Sri Ramakrishna Math, Bankura 

AN APPEAL 

Sri Ramakrishna Math, Bankura, West Bengal, a branch of the 
Ramakrishna Math, Belur was established in 1917. Since then the Math has 
been rendering services to the people, irrespective of caste and creed, in uplifting 
the spiritual life of th^ community, besides providing educational and medical 
facilities to the poor and needy. In keeping with the tradition of the 
Ramakrishna Mission, the unit also provides relief to the distressed in times 
of natural calamity. 

The magnificent Shrine in the centre of the Math, with the life*size 
marble statue of Sri Ramakrishna seated on a red lotus, was built in the year 
1942. Unfortunately, the temple is developing cracks due to the subsidence 
of the soil. To save the Temple from further damage, repair and- renovation 
work should be taken in hand immediately. This is estimated to cost about a 
lakh of rupees. 

The construction of the high boundary wall round the Math premises, 
started some time back, could not be completed due to paucity of funds. To 
complete the undertaking and for a few other works of improvement and 
repair, another one lakh of rupees will be necessary. 

We, therefore, appeal to |Jie devotees, well-wishers of the Math and 

the generous public to extend their helping hands for which blessings of the 
Lord will undoubtedly be on tihem. 

Yours in service. 
President 

Bankura Sri Ramakrishna Math 

2Sth July, 1990 Bankura 

1, * Cheques muy kindly be drawn in favour of the ^^RamaMshna Math’*, 

, Bankura. 

i •.;^4uiiaiidh»are exmnirt from laeumh tax, under section 80rG of the 
^lllCOiBe Aht, i^L 
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Ansel Awake!'And stop not till the Goal is reached. 


INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 


"Truth is one : sages cedi It by various names" 


•Bt sr«nT 3rTq»n?nr- 

f^5t?r57 ii 


Orff^tT I 

Or ^ sOmt w ii 

Or^d w %: I 
ii0«if: sfK qr^ aretr 
rrftr TOUTT ^ 'Terrs: ii 


1. Who saw the Creation? [Before cre-y 
ation] how did the boneless one^ carry th|| 
bony?‘ Where then was the life 

the blood iasrk) and the self (drmd) 
this earth? Who went to the wise miil^ 
to ask this ?* 

lf.g-Veda 1 . 164 ^* 

2. Immature and ignorant, I ask aboni^ 

those truths which are not known even t(i| 
the gods* Over the young (buskayc) call, 
the sages have spread the sev(»i threads 
order to weave (otavai).^ < 

Ifg-Veda 1 . 144 . 5 " 

3. Let him declare here who knows thirst ^ 

the hidden abode of this beautiful IHtd, 
(ves^). From his head the cows draw' 
milk; wearing his dress they drink wa^ 
with their feet.® * 

Rg-Veda 1 , 164 , 7 , 


* More selections from the celebrated Asya VSmasya hvmn, which is full of mterestms 
riddles and obscure symbolian. 

t* According to Kyaoa, anastka (the boneless one) refers to Prakrti, the unmanifested 
pfhnal cause of the universe. Note that the word is in the feminine gender. 

4. The *bony one* means the mmufested universe-physical and mental 
a< In ottier words, befme Creation the Suinreme Being alone existed without a second. 
Who dien would ask whom? 

*4 Or, says S&yana, *t ask about those hidden worlds of the gods * 

6i Tto oozing of die *calf and the ’seven threads’ is not clear. According to 
^Bdf meanr tiNe sun; the ‘seven threads* stand for the seven forms pf some 
same or fhe ieven metres of the Vedas. ,, , , 

4$ '{tw! ihmprt ssi dds B obscure. SSyapa interprets ’bird* as the sun, and cows* 
«« We thus means: ’The sun’s rays send down rain and dry We 





ABOUT THIS NUMBER 


Vrtti and saMskdra are the gross and 
subtle aspects of all mental processes. The 
former was discussed last month. This 
month’s editchual discusses sarhskdra. 

Meditation on one’s Chosen Ideal and 
contact with an illumined teacher gradually 
bring about great changes in the conscious¬ 
ness of the spiritual aspirant, the most 
important of which is imbibing their spirit 
of love and compassion. This is the 
central theme of a remarkably beautiful and 
thought-provoking article, compassion, 
THE LAW of laws by Margaret Bedrosian 
of the University of California, Davis. 

Aspiration, Rejection and Surrender are 
the ^ree basic disciplines taught by Sri 
Aurobindo. In the fourth instalment of 
INTEGRAL YOGA OF .SRI AUROBINDO, Sri M. P. 

Pandit discusses Surrender~it$ meaning and 
practice. 

Prof. Ranjit Kumar Acharjee of 


Ramakrishna Mahavidyalaya, Kailashahar, 
North Tripura, has prepared a profile of 
Dr. Radhakrishnan whose birthday falls in 
this month. 

INFLUENCE OF SANKARA AND BUDDHA ON 
viVEKANANDA’s PHILOSOPHY by Dr. Tapash 
Sankar Dutta, Head of the I^partment of 
Philosophy, G. C. College, Silchar (Assam), 
is a synopsis of his doctoral thesis. 

In the seventh instalment of is vedanta 
A PHILOSOPHY OF ESCAPE? Dr. Vinita 
Wanchoo clears a good deal of misunder¬ 
standing about a much maligned concept- 
pessimism. Apart from its philosophical 
merit, the discussion may prove to be a 
consolation to many people. 

Con(tinuing his story of SST. teresa, bride 
OF THE sun, Swami Atmarupananda 
recaptures the joy of renunciation, love and 
holiness that animated the convents newly 
founded by St. Teresa. 


CONCENTRATION AND MEDITATION-III 

(EDITORIAL) 


Dissociation of awareness 

When you sit for meditation and close 
your eyes, almost the first thing you notice 
is that your awareness is not continuous. 
It does not consist of a single, homogeneous 
stream but flows as different, sometimes 
disconnected, streams of thougjit. 
Psychologists call this phenomenon 
‘dissociation’. By dissociation is meant, not 
the appearance of various pictures iif the 
mind, but the emotional sectioning of the 
mind and the identification of the self with 
each division. 

Dissociation of awareness is man!s 


response to the diverse challenges of hfe. 
An average person has to play a number 
of roles in day-to-day life: as a son, father, 
husband, worker, boss, tax-prayer, citizen, 
artist, thinkm*, etc. In a normal person dl 
these diverse activities are held together by 
the common bond of self-awareness. There 
is in man a unifying centre known as the self 
which gives identity to his existence, conti- 
nuiQr to his experience, and wholei^ to his 
personality. In the Upani$ads the self is 
often compared to the hub of life to which 
the spokes d fife-aotivities are atta^d.^ 

— -I.- ■ -. ' ' ' 

t' Cf. Prasha 
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However, under certain abnormal condi> 
tions produced by stress and emotional 
conflicts, dissociation becomes so strong that 
the self is unable to integrate the contradic¬ 
tory streams of thought. The person in 
whom this happens comes to have a divided 
personality and lives in mutually 
incompatible worlds. When this process is 
carried to an extreme, it may result in 
neurosis or something worse. It was as an 
explanation of neurosis that the phenomenon 
of dissociation was first discovered by the 
French psychologist Pierre Janet in the 
middle of the last century. However, as 
already mentioned, mild forms of dissoci¬ 
ation occur almost every minute in a normal 
person, and are a big problem in meditative 
life. Spiritual aspirants must understand 
the nature and cause of dissociation. 

The immediate cause”of dissociation is 
the presence of obstructions in the mind 
which prevent the free and uniform flow of 
awareness. What are these obstructions? 
Western phychologists call them by various 
names ; instincts, drives, impulses, com¬ 
plexes. In Indian psychology these are 
called sathskaras and are regarded as latent 
impressions produced by earlier experiences, 
including those of previous births. These 
‘impressions’ are not like dots on a paper. 
They are rather like fields of mental forces. 
Just as a river is divided into different 
branches by big rocks or sandbars, so ^e 
stream of thoughts is divided into different 
branches by sathskaras. 

Investigation into the way compulsive 
emotional drives operated led Freud to two 
important discoveries. One is that the mind 
is not fully conscious and a major part of 
it consists of the ‘unconscious’. The other 
discovery is that most persons are unaware 
of the operation of their own emotional 
drives because these are excluded from the 
cmtscious mind and are kept in check in 
the unconscious by a process wliich Freud 
called ‘repi^ion’r When a person controls 


his emotions and impulses consciously, it is 
called suppression. But when the control 
is effected unconsciously, the process 
becomes repression. 

These basic ideas of Freud were known 
to the ancient Indian sages. They regarded 
the whole mind as intrinsically unconscious 
and the Puru^a or Atman as the only source 
of consciousness. Only that part of the mind 
which is illumined by the light of the Purusa 
was regarded as the conscious mind (manas), 
Ithe remaining part of the mind with a 
preponderance of tanias being regarded as 
the unconscious {dtta) which was under¬ 
stood to be the storehouse of sahiskdras. A 
higher part of the mind with a greater 
degree of sattva was further marked off as 
the buddhi, the source of spiritual intuition 
and true will, and the empirical 
(vydvahdrika) self of man. 

Two types of satiiskdra 

According to Patafijali, sathskaras are of 
two types: karma bijas which give rise to 
desires, instinctual impulses and emotional 
drives; and vdsands which give rise to 
memory.2 These two groups of latent 
impressions play an important role in the 
two basic functions of the mind: conation 
and cognition, respectively. 

Every action produces an impression in 
the mind known as the karma bija. When 
this sprouts, it produces an urge 4o repeat 
that action. It is this urge that we call 
instinct, desire, impulse, etc. Every person 
does thousands of actions and so his mind 


2- Cf. Yoga-satra. 2.12, 13 and 4.8, 9. Com¬ 
menting on Yogtt-Sutra 3.18 Bboja says in his 
Vrtt'r. 

See also Hariharananda Aranya’s notes (in Ben¬ 
gali) on Yoga-Sutra 2.12 and 4.8, 11. 
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becomes the storehouse of thousands of 
seeds of karma. The sum total of all these 
seeds of karma is called karmaiaya. 
According to Patafijali, it is the 
karmmaya that is the cause of rebirth, 
and determines the type of body the 
soul will assume in the next birth, its 
longevity {iiyus) and experiences (bkoga). 

When action leads to experience (bhoga), 
the latter leaves another impression in the 
mind known as vasam. Flowers when 
handled impart their distinctive fragrance to 
the hand. In the same way, experiences 
of pleasure and pain leave their own *smeir, 
vasam, in the mind. When these sprout, 
they produce the memory of those 
experiences. Action and experience are 
interlinked. Hence karmasaya and vasam 
ate interlinked. If one is roused, the other 
is roused too. When vdsands are roused, 
they give rise to memories, and memories 
rouse karmaiaya which produces desires or 
impulses to act. Actions give rise to 
experiences, and experiences produce 
vdsaiws. Thus action and experience, 
karmaiaya and vdsand, constitute a cycle 
which repeats itself endlessly. The task in 
spiritual life is to break this cycle at some 
point. 

Spiritual aspirants must have a clear 
understanding of the difference between 
karmaiaya and vdsand not only theoretically, 
but also in actual life. A good deal of 
conflicts, worries and altruggles can be 
avoided if the difference between impulse and 
memory and the nature of the sarhskSras 
which cause them are understood. 

Karnidiaya is the result of karma, and it 
sprouts into desires or impulses to act. 
Vdsands are the result of bhoga or 
experience, and they sprout into memories. 
Karma is characterized by the polarity of 
virtue idharma) and vice (adharma). 
Similarly, bhoga or experience is 
characterized by the polarity of pleasure 
{sukham) and pain (dubkham). KarmSiaya 


alone is the cause of rebirth. Vdsands 
produce only memories, and are not directly 
responsible for rebirth. But in each birth 
it is the memories which rouse the seeds of 
karma and determine the course of a 
person’s life. 

By themselves, memories are harmless. It 
is the impulses connected to them that 
create all the trouble. Take, for instance, 
the case of a person addicted to smoking. 
Every time the memory of the pleasure of 
the experience or even a cigarette comes to 
his mind, he feels an urge to smoke. But 
if through medical advice and fear of cancer 
he succeeds in controlling that impulse, he 
can think about smoking or cigarettes 
without feeling the urge to smoke. Or 
suppose a person B is rude to A. Later on 
A finds that whenever the memory of B 
comes to him, the impulse of an^r too 
rises in him. But suppose A pardons B. 
Then, when the picture of B rises in him, 
it does not rouse anger in him. 

It is the hooking of instinctual impulses 
to memories, the linking of karmaiaya to 
vdsands, that is the root cause of all our 
emotional problems. This linking is of the 
nature of an invasion. Like surface-to-air 
missiles, impulses from the unconscious 
invade the memories which appear in the 
conscious mind. When this happens we act 
without thinking about past experiences or 
future consequences. Says the Yoga- 
Vdsistha, ‘Vdsand is the sudden seizing of 
an object without thinking about the past or 
future owing to deep-rooted habit’* 

The first struggle in spiritual life is to 
break the connection between memories 
and impulses. This is what purification of 
mind really means. In a purified mind 
instinctive impulses do not operate. 


R?tTRT*r ?rTO5Tr tjT trtftfgRT n 

Laghu Yoga Visiftham, 28.48 
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Memories in the form of pictures and ideas 
appear but they are not tied down to 
impulses. Like white clouds which do not 
rain but disappear in the blue, these 
memories disappear after remaining in the 
field of consciousness for a short while. 

Purification of sathskaras 

Purification of mind really means the 
purification of saihsknras which, as we 
have seen, means breaking the connection 
between karmdsaya and vdsand. How to do 
this? 

One method is to weaken the power of 
the impulses through abstinence, avoidance, 
withdrawal and other forms of tapas or 
austerity. Another method is to increase 
the number of good sarhAaras through 
virtuous karma. Something like what 
physical chemists call the Law of Mass 
Action operates in mental life also. When 
dharma sarhskdras (good impressions) 
increase, they keep in check adharma 
sarhskaras (bad impressions). These two 
methods—and virtuous karma—are 
unavoidable disciplines during the early 
stages of meditative life. 

Patafijali speaks of a third method which 
may be practised along with the other two. 
This is to change the connection between 
karmdsaya and vdsand by changing the 
connection between impulses and mental 
images. Images exert a great influence in 
the mind. If bad impulses, when they arise 
in the mind, are connected to the image of 
a holy man or holy woman, they immediately 
get controlled. Similarly, bad images cease 
to appear bad when connected to good 
emotions. This process of changing the 
connections between mental images and 
impulses is called pratipaksa-bhdvanam.* 
This is to be done through proper self- 


*• Yoga-Sutra, 2.33. 


analysis, but this becomes effective only 
when the new connections arc tested in 
action. 

A fourth and higher method is to detach 
the will. The connection between images 
and impulses is consciously made by exercis- 
ing the will. This connection is supported 
by the will. If the will is detached, the 
sarhskdras break apart. However, detach¬ 
ment is not easy. It becomes possible only 
when supported by other disciplines. A 
story is told about the great French 
impressionist painter Matisse. A visitor to 
his studio pointed to some unholy pictures 
hanging on the wall and asked Matisse: 
‘[X)n’t you think these have a demoralizing 
effect on people ?’ The artist calmly replied, 
‘My dear man, it is not a woman, it is 
only a picture.’ An artist sees only a picture 
in a woman, whereas an ordinary man sees 
a woman in a picture—this is the difference 
between the two. This does not of course 
mean that all artists are holy sages. But in 
them the creative urge becomes so strong as 
to produce a certain degree of detachment 
—aesthetic detachment as it is called. How¬ 
ever, owing to a lack of systematic moral 
discipline, most artists are not able to 
sustain this detachment for long. 

All impulses can be reduced to three 
types of instinctual reactions: ‘towards*, 
‘against’ and ‘away from’—mga, dvesa and 
bhaya, as Indian psychologists call them. 
The terms dharma (virtue) and adharma 
(vice) can be applied only to these impulses 
and the actions that result from them. 
Memories, that is the various images and 
ideas that rise in the mind, are neutral. By 
themselves they are neither good nor bad; 
it is their association with impulses that 
makes them good or bad. When we speak 
of purification of mind what we really mean 
is freeing the memory from the hold of 
impulses, or smrti pariiuddhi, purification 
of memory, as Patafijali calls it. 

When bad memories appear, one should 
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not get upset but should calmly proceed to 
free them from bad impulses through self- 
analysis. Further, one should understand 
that mental images appear living only 
because they are charged with consciousness 
through association with the self. When the 
self is disconnected from the mental images 
by detaching the will, they get deflated and 
disappear. 

Action of sarhskaras 

Normally, the action of sarhskaras can 
be noticed only when they sprout into 
vrtiis. Memories and impulses are all 
different forms of vrttis. Says Swami 
Vivekananda ; ‘These feelings have to be 
controlled in the germ, the root, in their 
fine forms, before even we have become 
conscious that they are acting on us. With 
the vast majority of mankind, the fine states 
of these passions are not even known—the 
states in which they emerge from the sub¬ 
conscious. When a bubble is rising from 
the bottom of the lake, we do not see it, 
nor even when it is nearly come to the sur¬ 
face; it is only when it brusts and makes 
a ripple that we know it is there.’*^ By the 
practice of purification and meditation, the 
spiritual aspirant comes to have greater 
insight into the subtle workings of the mind 
and the way sarhskaras sprout and operate. 

How do the sarhskaras sprout into 
vrttis ? What activates the safhskdras ? 
Just as the recording in a magnetic tape is 
activated by the electric current in the 
tape-recorder, the sarhskaras are activated 
by the cosmic energy flowing through the 
mind. Regarding the nature of this cosmic 
energy Indian sages hold different views. 
According to the Samkhya-Yoga school it 
is rajas, the mobile element of the three 


5* The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 
(Calcutta; Advaita Ashrama, 1977). vol. 1. pp. 
241-42. 


gunas, that manifests itself as all movements 
in the cosmos. The Gita says, ‘Hiis lust, 
this anger, arises because of rajas.'*^ 
Commenting on this line, Vedanta De^ika 
says, ‘Watered with rajas the seeds of subtle 
impressions left by the experience of objects 
of senses sprout into desire and anger.*^ 

In the Vedas and the Tantras the cosmic 
energy is called prana. By prdria is meant 
not }the air we breathe, pointe out 
vSwami Vivekananda, but ‘the sum total of 
all forces in the universe, mental and 
physical, resolved back into their original 
state.’® The Yoga Vdsisjha says, ‘The tree 
of mind has two seeds: one is the latent 
impression, the other is prana. When one 
of these is weakened, both get quickly 
controlled.’® 

According to yogis, the movement of 
pratia in the psychophysical system depends 
upon the activity of two main channels 
known as ids and jnngalS. PranSySma is 
an exercise for controlling these channels. 
When the activity of these channels is con¬ 
trolled, the mind becomes calm. However, 
it should be noted that prSnaySma only 
stops the sprouting of the sarhskaras but 
does not destroy them. When the effect of 
prSnSyama wears off, the sarhskaras sprout 
again. 

Prdrui activates both vasanas and karma 
hijas. Memories produced by vasanas 
affect only the surface of the mind like 
ripples, whereas the impulses and desires 
produced by kcvniasaya affect the* whole 


*• Bhagavad~Gita, 3.37. 
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Tatporyacandrilia on ibid. 


8. Complete Works, 1.148. 
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mind and split it into different streams. Thus 
it is the karmaiaya that causes dissocialtion ' 
of awareness. Patanjali makes it clear that 
meditation can control only the gross vfttis 
that appear on the surface of the mind.*® 
The deep division in the mind caused by 
emotional conflicts are to be overcome by 
controlling the activity of karrmsaya. 

The five states of sarhskaras 

In order to control the activity of the 
sorfiskdras we must know how they operate. 
All the sathskdras do not exist in the same 
state. According to Patanjali a samskdra 
may exist in any one of five states.** 

The first state is called pfasupta (dormant) 
in which the samskdras remain undeveloped. 

A child js born with hundreds of saMskdras, 

* 

but most of these remain dormant during 
childhood. As it grows older more and 
more sathskdras become active. According 
to Patanjali, in each birth only those 
sathskdras become active for which favour¬ 
able conditions exist in that particular 
birth.*® The rest of the samskdras remain 
donnant.%. This shows that environment is 
also important in the operation of sathskdras. 
Good and favourable conditions at home and 
in the society awaken the best sathskdras in 
man. % 

In the second state called 
(expanded) the sathskdras are freely 
expressed. When conditions are favourable 
our latent tendencies get free expression, 
provided they are approved by the society. 
Many of our normal simple desires belong to 
this category. 

When certain desires become strong but 
are disapproved by the society, they are 
repressed, that is, kept in check in the 
unconscious. - This repressed condition of ^e 


10. Yoga-SBira, 2.10, 11. 

11* Ibid., 2.4v and Vyisa’s commentary on it 
t*. YogO'S&tro, 4.8, 9. ' 


sariiskdra is called vicchinnu. In this state 
the sathskdras are in a turbulent condition 
but are prevented from sprouting by the 
powerful influence of other .sathskdras. 
Repression is one of the important dis¬ 
coveries of Freud, but he could not 
correctly explain how it takes place. 
According to Yoga psychology, a strong 
sarhskdra can repress a weak samskdra. For 
instance, fear sarhskdra may repress lust or 
greed sarhskdra. Since this process goes on 
in the depth of the unconscious, the person 
does not become aware of it. 

Repression caused by conflicts raging in 
the depths of the unconscious drain a lot of 
of mental energy and weaken the mind 
which becomes unfit for meditation. 
Through careful self-analysis and constant 
mental alertness spiritual aspirants should 
get rid of repressions by finding out the 
hidden conflicts and their causes. 

The fourth slate in which sathskdras 
exist is called tanu (attenuated). If desires 
and impulses are consciously and intelli¬ 
gently controlled, the concerned sahiskaras 
lose their impetuosity and become weak. 
Without intruding into the conscious mind 
they then remain in seed form in the 
known depths of the unconscious, always 
within the reach of the conscious mind. This 
conversion of sathskdras into the tanu stale 
is the result of long practice of disciplines 
and purification. 

In the repressed (vicchinna) state the 
sathskdras remain powerful and active and 
are beyond the reach of the conscious mind. 
But in the attenuated (mmt) state the 
samskdras lose their power and are always 
under conscious control. In the yogi most 
of the desires and impulses have been 
reduced to the tanu state. As a result his 
mind remains calm and he enjoys iama 
sukham, the joy of self-control. Repression 
is unhealthy and leads to mental disorders. 
But yogic suppression conserves psychic 
energy and enables the aspirant to rise to 
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higher Jevels of consciousnss, though during 
the early stages it may entail a certain 
amount of srtruggle. 

The change of samkdras into the tarn 
stale does not mean ihijr destruction. Just 
as seeds sprout when the ground is watered, 
so also the attenuated samkdras will become 
active if they are stimulated. However, if 
the seeds are roasted in lire, they will not 
sprout again. In the same way, if the 
Sarhskdras are subjected to the light of 
higher consciousness, they get reduced to a 
deactivated condition known as dagdha-bija 
(‘burnt seed’). Such sarhskdras cannot 
sprout again even when the mind is brought 
into contact with sense-objects. Through 
repeated spiritual experience the yogi burns 
up his desires and impulses and reduces 
them all to the daf>dha-htja state. There 
is no other way to destroy sarhskdras com¬ 
pletely. 

In a fully illumined sage, the entire 
karmdsaya has been irreversibly deactivated, 
and so he is free from desires and impulses. 
But the memories produced by vdsands will 
remain in him. Sri Ramakrisbna says that 
just as a burnt rope may retain the shape 
of a rope but cannot bind anyone, so a fully 
illumined soul has only a semblance of 
desires. 

Dissociation and Hie three states of con- 
sciousness 

We began with a discussion on the 
phenomenon of dissociation of awareness and 
how it is caused by sarhskdras.. There is yet 
another type of dis.sociation of. consciousness 
which is more radical and at the same time 


a natural one. It is the division of conscious¬ 
ness into the three states: fd^rat (waking), 
svapna (dream) and su^upti (deep sleep). 
This dissociation is not caused by sarhskdras. 
It is a spontaneous process connected to the 
rhythms of life, the exact cause of which is 
one of the great mysteries of life. 

Waking, dream and deep sleep represent 
three entirely different states, each with its 
own notions of time, space and the self. The 
dream state is not a continuation of the 
waking state, any more than the deep-sleep 
state is a continuation of the dream state. 
Between two states a rupture in the conti¬ 
nuity of consciousness takes place. Conscious¬ 
ness seems to undergo cycles of projection 
and withdrawal. What is common to all 
the three states is the awareness of ‘I’. This 
shows that the self has different dimensions 
and, corresponding to these, there are 
different levels or layers in the personality 
structure of man. 

In ancient India the three states provoked 
deep interest and were the subject of much 
study and investigation. Spiritual aspirants 
must have a deep understanding of the 
three states, for these have a direi^ bearing 
on meditative life. True spiritual experience 
is regarded as a state different from the 
above three states. It is a state which reveals 
the real nature of the self and its relation 
to the Supreme Spirit. The light of this 
experience burns up wordly desires. As in 
the case of other experiences,, spiritual 
experience too leaves its impressions or 
sariiskdras in the mind which act as a check 
on wordly sarhskdras. 

(to he continued) 
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At the beginning of every spiritual journey 
is the experience of wonder, whether it be 
from natural beauty, natural catastrophe, 
human creativity, or human suffering. 
Perhaps the most moving experience of 
wonder, however, comes from the devotee 
gazing with deep reverence and intrigue at 
the picture of a holy man or woman. The 
gaze opens up the greatest of questions: 
where does the poise, the peace, the serene 
love that radiates from the figure of the 
saint come from ? Tlie look emanating 
from tlic eyes of the holy nian seems so 
radically different from the vision we 
experience; and the more we gaze, the 
more preoccupied and abstracted we 
become. Finally, our response becomes love 
for this Ideal and a commitment to finding 
the source of this loving and peaceful look. 
Having fallen in love, the devotee’s person¬ 
ality begins to be transformed as he tries to 
model his life and view of the world after 
that of the Ideal. We see this pattern very 
clearly when we read of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
magnetic effect upon any who came to him ; 
to see him, to experience his divine gaze, 
was nothing short of transforming. 

But if the devotee, wishes to learn how 
to see the world as his Ideal sees it, to read 
the text of human experience accurately, he 
must not only rely on the external presence 
of his Ideal or the likeness as captured by 
a picture. Rather, the devotee must inter¬ 
nalize the alphabet of the spirit, the divine 
energies which create, sustain, and destroy 
the universe. Because of his deepening love 
for the Chosen Ideal the task becomes easy : 
the more the devotee dwells on the beauty 
of the beloved Ideal, the more he under¬ 
stands that it is the Ideal who unifies and 
gives significance to the diversity of the 
exteriuil world. 

2 


The ability to understand the seeming 
disparities of life thus becomes perfected 
when the devotee turns inward to find the 
reflection of his Ideal. In the friendly 
solitude of meditation, the devotee— 
though he may not appreciate it yet—is 
under the direct and compassionate care of 
his Ideal, of God. Like a mother nurturing 
her child, the Lord nurtures our meditation 
and protects us from all worldly cares as we 
in turn try to concentrate on His indwelling 
presence. Eventually, having perfected our 
love of Him, with heart and mind in com¬ 
plete harmony, nothing obstructs our inner 
eye from gazing once more on the beloved 
Lord. 

Just as when we are in the external world, 
we never feel lost, no matter how strange 
the place we are in. as long as we are with 
a loved person, similarly, to penetrate deeper 
into tlie world within is to come increasingly 
close to the feeling of being utterly at home. 
The deeper one goes, the more one sees 
that what one used to value in the world- 
harmony, creative energy, unity—has its 
source here, in God. Not blocked by the 
warring senses, which divide and distort our 
vision, the inner eye discovers the force that 
maintains world order: universal compas¬ 
sion. God’s detached and unconditional love. 
Finally, striving successfully to become one 
with this force, the aspirant opens his eyes 
and experiences the joy of inclusivehess; 
wherever he turns his gaze, he sees the .same 
indestructible principle bringing life and joy 
to the world ; What is within i.s what is 
without! 

But right at this moment, perhaps when 
his joy of discovery is greatest, the disciple 
may recognize that his journey to Self- 
knowledge is not one-directional: the new 
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world that his disciplines have opened up 
to him does not exist for the mass of man¬ 
kind. Whereas the disciple now experiences 
the deathless unity underlying everything, the 
mass of mankind still lives under the illu¬ 
sion of its own death. The temptation to 
leave this suffering behind, to completely 
merge with the Transcendent must be great, 
but the greatest Teachers of mankind have 
shown us that to succumb to such a tempta¬ 
tion reflects a lesser understanding of one’s 
ultimate spiritual duty, of one’s responsi¬ 
bility to the Truth. Thus, Buddha 
spent forty tireless years teaching in the 
world after His nirvana ; Christ l)ecame a 
fisher of men; Ramakrishna after attaining 
the perfection of long spiritual disciplines 
spent years yearning for His disciples to 
come to Him; and Holy Mother, after the 
passing away of Ramakrishna, carried on 
her life and duties in the world as she always 
had, but armed with the deepest Knowledge. 
These inspiring lives teach us that the 
greater one’s understanding of the Truth, 
the greater one’s commitment and responsi¬ 
bility to serve that Truth in the world. 

As these great Teachers of mankind have 
repeatedly illustrated, even though the 
Atman dwells in every creature, only when 
their lives somehow touch ours is our sense 
of identity transformed. We see the 
dynamics of such transformation when we 
examine the role of the spiritual guide and 
his unconditional love for his disciples. The 
spiritual teacher first of all values each 
person for the only reason one ought to be 
valued: for the sake of the divine Atman 
within the individual. Grounded in the 
experience of unity, he sees the disciple with 
different eyes than other people do; he does 
not love us more than others, but he loves 
us better, more effectively, because from a 
truer level of identification. 

Among the transforming agents with 
which we can compare the teacher’s per¬ 


sonality are first of all the magnifying glass. 
The sun of Truth burns through the magnify¬ 
ing glass of the teacher’s mind, heart, and 
eyes, and his gaze enlarges the disciple’s 
self-concept. Or like a great compassionate 
mirror, the teacher’s personality reflects 
our true identity and our true destiny, to 
become as free and radiant as he is. And 
finally, the teacher’s personality acts as an 
energizing force for the disciple : clearly 
seeing the field of the world for what it 
really is and understanding the relations of 
the parts to each other, he can prescribe 
the most beneficial directions of growth for 
us, something we may not do as well. 

The example of the teacher helps illustrate 
that compassion is the highest form of dis¬ 
crimination acting in the world. Since true 
discrimination is the ability to distinguish 
between the Real and the unreal, to dis¬ 
tinguish between the two is ultimately to 
experience oneness, the ever-present unity of 
God. We see that discrimination is 
necessarily wedded to compassion in the life 
of Samkaracarya. Not only did this great 
saint perfect the austere path of Jnana-yoga, 
but he also wrote hymns of the deepest 
love for God and spent years of his brief 
life founding ten monastic orders in order to 
help others find the same beatitude as he. In 
short, the experience of unity makes 
impossible any other attitude than love 
without an object—both toward the God 
within and the God without. Even the old 
notions of heaven and salvation no longer 
hold the same meaning as previously because 
the reality of God pervades even what used 
to be our mundane lives. 

All of the above helps us understand 
what Kr^a implies when he tells Arjuna 
that of the four kinds of devotees (the 
world-weary, the seeker for knowledge, the 
seeker for happiness and the man of sj^- 
tual discrimination), *the man of diseximi- 
nation/I see as my very Self./For he alone 
loves me/Because I am myself:/The last 
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and only goal/Of his devoted heart.’‘ This 
love for God is qualitatively different from 
previous love : after all, what can God gain 
by it in any ordinary sense ? But being 
objectless because it is itself the goal of 
human life, this love perfects the human 
potential of the devotee. Like a dam lifted 
from a river, his love now becomes free, 
all-embracing, and begins in its turn to 
transform the Jives of others less advanced 
in the life of the spirit. The closer we 
come to God, the more we am give, the 
more we want to give. 

Understanding the Teacher’s love and the 
love of the perfect devotee helps prepare us 
to understand the wonderful compassion of 
God Himself. As one of the greatest 
embodiments in myth of the many faces of 
God, Siva helps lead us to a deeper under¬ 
standing of our relation to divinity. Often, 
of course, he is portrayed as the austere 
l.ord of Yogis, deep in cosmic meditation 
on the snowy mountain Kailasa. At other 
times, he is de.scribed as the joyful dancing 
God. whose impassioned movement is the 
creation of the universe itself. But in addi¬ 
tion to these depictions, there is another 
which we cannot help but find deeply 
moving; Siva as the God of humility 
and spiritual transformation. What the 
world sees as useless, i§iva sees as useful. 
Hence he becomes newly relevant to the 
world right now, a world of tragic wasteful¬ 
ness, both material and human. 

Sister Nivedita, in The Cradle Tales of 
Hinduism, describes the Great God in the 
following manner: 

In matters of the world, He is but simple, ask¬ 
ing almost nothing in worship.... His offerings 
are only bael-leavcs and water, and far less than 
a handful of rice. And He will accept these in 


I- The Song of God : Bhagavad-Gha. trans. 
Swami Prabhavananda and Christopher Ishcrwood 
(New York: Mentor Books, 1954), chap. 7, p. 72. 


any form. The tears of the , sorrowful, for 
instance, have often seemed to Him like the pure 
water of His offering.... 

He keeps for Himself only those who would 
otherwise wander unclaimed and mastcrless. He 
has but one servant, the devoted Nandi. He 
rides, not on hor.se or clophanl. but on a shabby 
old bull. Because the serpents were rejected by 
all others, did He allow them to twine about 
His neck. And amongst human beings, all the 
crooked and hunchbacked, and lame and squint- 
eyed, He regards as His very own. For loneliness 
and deformity are passwords .sufficient to the 
heart of the Great God, and He, who asks noth¬ 
ing from anyone, who bestows all, and takes noth¬ 
ing in return, He, the Lord of the Animals, who 
refuses none that come to Him sincerely, He will 
give His very Self, with all its sweetness and 
illumination, merely on the plea of our longing 
or our need !2 

As we learn, the eye of 5iva’s compassion 
sees value and usefulness everywhere. 
Aside from the reorientation Siva brings to 
our attitudes toward others, He also teaches 
us how to value ourselves. Few can say 
that rtheir lives haven’t been blemished by 
feelings of alienation, of feeling outcaste 
and lonely, cut off from the mainstream of 
life. We all experience times of feeling 
inadequate to life’s demands, when we 
indulge in lower levels of identification. 
Siva, however, teaches us strength as well as 
humility; whatever we have, comes from 
Him—talent, poverty, disease, good fortune 
—and coming from Him, it is blessed. Fur¬ 
thermore, if He, who is perfect, can love us 
unconditionally, no matter how imperfect we 
may feel, how can we allow anything less 
from ourselves ? To put the situation in its 
bluntest terms: how can we relegate our¬ 
selves to the ashcan of humanity if Siva, the 
Great God, elevates His nearest devotees 
from out of that very bin ? 

To fully appreciate Siva’s compassion, we 
must sec it reflected in the world,, in His 


2. Sister Nivedita, Cradle Tales of Hirtduhm 
(Calcutta; Advaita Ashrama, 1972), p. 28. 
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detached and perfect concern for the well¬ 
being of each part of ahe whole. Three 
examples taken from our daily experience 
illustrate the omnipresence of God’s com¬ 
passion. First, watching a previously loving, 
nurturing mother cat become cranky, 
punitive, and distant from her kittens may 
strike us as being a form of natural cruelty. 
But actually, the mother cat is only show¬ 
ing her love in a different form; rather 
than allow the kittens to remain dependent 
on her and run the risk of losing her and 
being left defenceless, God’s compassion 
operates through the mother cat and insures 
the self-reliance of the offspring. 

In another ordinary example, we see the 
housewife take care of her home with a 
kind of sensitive love for the objects of the 
house. Under the care of such a person, 
the consciousness underlying each room 
and object shines through with gratiitude; 
to walk into such a home is to feel the 
nurturing presence allowing the little voices 
of objects that many negledt brought together 
into a harmonious, living whole. 

And finally, Time itself is one of the 
greatest forms of God's compassion. We 
know that to grow,, we must move through 
time. But God is infinitely compassionate 
for He allows us infinite time and oppor¬ 
tunity to come to Him-we have lifetimes 
if we need them. Yet, at the same time, 
within each moment we also have the poten¬ 
tial to move closer and closer to Him. 

In the end, we stop where we began— 
in wonder. We remember again the story 


of Ramakrishna crying out to Mother, 
‘Where are my boys ? When will they come 
to me ?* This story (teaches us that God 
yearns for us everywhere as much, even 
more, than we yearn for Him. He seeks 
our love without an object, our compassion 
toward His creatures, as much as we seek 
Him. He draws us to Himself through 
every form, every creature, every task—no 
matlter how seemingly great or small. There 
is no object that we handle, no work that 
we do. no life that we touch that does not 
manifest God’s presence and which does 
not call for our response to Him. There¬ 
fore, we see now that the Way has become 
the Goal: service does not end with 
realization—it actually becomes perfected 
because now it is grounded in pure com¬ 
passion. 

As we once more look in wonder at the 
image of our beloved Ideal, we sense that 
the compassionate look in His or Her eyes 
is the beginning of the spiritual life, the 
nurturing force behind that life, the goal 
and unifying principle of all existence. We 
thus read in The Voice of the Silence : ‘But 
stay. Disciple... Canst thou destroy divine 
COMPASSION ? Compassion is no attribute. It 
is the law of LAws-eternal Harmony ; a 
shoreless universal essence, the light of 
everlasting right, and fitness of all things, 
the law of law eternal.’® 


R-i Christmas Humphreys, cd., The Wisdom 
of Buddhism (New York: Harper & Row, 1960), 
p. 228. 
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Process : surrender 

In a sense surrender marks the begin¬ 
ning of the path, but as it progresses it well- 
nigh becomes the path itself. Only the 
surrender must be of the right type.' For 
there are more than one kind of surrender. 

There is a surrender that is bom of help¬ 
lessness. One is faced with a situation in 
which one’s own resources are found to be 
utterly inadequate. At such a moment of 
crisis man turns to the Divine for help and 
surrenders himself to the Divine Will. 

There is another type of surrender in 
which one is moved to give oneself to the 
Divine out of sheer devotion, an inner com¬ 
pulsion of love. There is no outer com¬ 
pulsion. A spontaneous movement of the 
soul to deliver itself into the compassionate 
Hands of the Divine takes the form of a 
central surrender. 

The surrender may be genuine at the out¬ 
set but as time passes it may settle down 
into a passive, tamasic attitude abandoning 
all initiative, all eflFort under the specious 
plea that one is surrendered. This is clearly 
a self-deceptive cover for inertia and laziness. 
One becomes a prey to various kinds of 
suggestions and imaginations and nihs the 
danger of being made a plaything in the 
hands of hostile agents, wandering far 
away from the Goal. Such a surrender has 
to be guarded against. 

The Integral Yoga asks for an active 
surrender. That means an attitude and an 
action of constant vigilance and readiness 
always to be receptive to the right 
guidance and follow it, One is ever 
alert to distinguish between the ri^t 
and the wrong suggestion or impulsion, 
support the working of the divine yoga iakti 
and in all ways to constantly identify one- 


PANDIT 

self with the Divine Will, It is not enough 
to know what is the Divine Will; it is 
necessary to open oneself in all one’s being 
to the working of that Will, to let it instru- 
mcntalize one’s nature. In other words it 
is a dynamic surrender, assuring action on 
all levels, at all times, in tune with the work¬ 
ings of the Higher Will. 

The surrender must be on all levels, in all 
the parts. It is not enough if there is a 
resolve in some central part of the being, 
say in the mind or in the heart. The resolve 
is only the first step. The determination to 
surrender needs to be extended and 
rendered active in all the other parts too. 
Man is a multiple being and the surrender, 
to be elTective, has also to be multiple. 

The mind must cease to play its own 
tune. It must forsake its habitual thinkings 
and fancyings and build a silent base in 
itself for the Higher Truth to enter and stand 
upon, A quiet and calm mind freed from its 
restless movements, released for its 
mechanical rounds and liberated from its 
habitual reactions can alone surrender itself 
to a higher Intelligence. This calls for a 
steady and prolonged discipline of medita¬ 
tion, contemplation and active orientation. 

Similarly the emotional being’s pet 
notions of what is right and what is wrong 
have to be given up. Its habit of respond¬ 
ing to excitations—outer or inner—must be 
contained and the heart must learn to res¬ 
pond only to the impulsions of the Divine 
Power, The emotions can no longer be 
allowed to be driven like a leaf in a blow¬ 
ing wind by every circumstance. One must 
be moved only by the Divine breath. 

And even more vigilance and control is 
required when we come to the region of the 
vital, the pranjc dynamism, which is nor¬ 
mally driven by ego and desire. The vital 
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is not merely the seat of petty desires and 
greeds. It is also capable of large move¬ 
ments of courage, heroism, ambition, 
aggrandizement. It is always a matter of 
touch and go whether one takes the direc¬ 
tion of the asura, the demoniac and the 
titanic, or the deva, the godly and the 
divine. By enforcing on it an active 
surrender to the Divine, the vital can be 
turned into a powerful warrior for the 
Divine. All its strengths and capacities are 
placed at the service of the Divine and the 
individual becomes more and more a channel 
for the iSakti. Here is the touchstone of 
one’s surrender. Whether the surrender has 
been full and all consuming or made a cover 
for the assertion and enlargement of one’s 
ego is demonstrated by the way one func¬ 
tions at this level of his energies. 

The surrender must be translated in the 
physical too. Sri Aurobindo says, ‘You 
must keep the temple clean if you wish to 
install there the living presence.’ If the 
being is to be surrendered entirely, the 
body also must give itself in every detail. 
That calls for a continuous growth of 
consciousness, awareness in the body, so 
that no room is left for other elements to 
enter that are not in line with the require¬ 
ments of the Divine Power, The body must 
be trained to remember and give itself 
constantly to the Divine so that no other 


impulsion except the Divine's may move it. 

It is to be noted that all these movements 
of surrender in the various parts of one’s 
being stem from the. basic surrender of the 
psychic being deep within to the Patent 
Divine. The more one gets to the psychic 
depths and lives from there outward, the 
easier it becomes for the other parts to 
surrender themselves to the Divine. Thus 
an inward orientation of one’s life in 
thoughts, feelings,, aspirations, activities is a 
necessary discipline before the detailed work¬ 
ing of surrender becomes possible. 

The Mother underlines the need for what 
she calls the detailed application of the will 
to surrender. When this will is applied to 
works, it is called consecration. Works 
done in a spirit of surrender and sacrifice 
are automatically sacred, consecrated and 
become steps for liberation, for identification 
with the Divine, and eventually for union 
with the Divine. 

To submit one's will to the Divine Will 
on each level of one’s being and be solely 
moved by that Will is the way of surrender. 
One is always tuned in consciousness to the 
Higher Consciousness and ready in nature 
to act up to the direction from above or 
from within. And this movement is done 
not as an imposed discipline but as a peed 
in the being, an act of joy rendering the 
Will of God in one’s own person. 



S. IIADHAKRISHNAN: AN AMBASSADOR OF INDIAN CULTURE 

PROF. R.^NJiT KUMAR ACHARJEE 


Swami Vivekananda, the patriot-monk, 
the preacher and teacher of Jodian culture, 
was the first outstanding personality of 
modern India who preached to the Western 
world the perennial message of Indian cul¬ 
ture, at least a decade before the birth of 
S. Radhakrishnan. Swamiji, with his pro¬ 
found and penetrating spiritual insight and 
rare intellectual acumen, demonstrated to the 
Western world the strength and vitality of 
Indian culture, and carried its eternal and 
universal message to different comers of 
the world, proving beyond doubt that Indian 
culture, religion and philosophy have got a 
definite contribution to make to world 
civilization. In India, we are gradually 
coming to realize the significance of 
Swamiji’s spiritual victory in the Western 
world and the fact that he gave a new 
direction to our national life and infused 
into it a sense of dignity and self-respect, 
thereby laying the foundation of Indian 
nationalism. Thereafter, a number of 
religious leaders of India, including some 
with doubtful authenticity, have visited the 
Western world with the mission of preach¬ 
ing the message of our ancient cultural 
heritage. 

S. Radhakrishnan, the philosopher-states* 
man of modem India and a world-renowned 


scholar, was mainly an academic thinker 
and not a religious leader in the traditional 
sense of the term. He examined Indian 
culture as a whole from various angles, 
including the religious and scientific, the 
mystic and the mundane. Though his 
professional life was spent in various 
capacities as a professor of philosophy in 
different Indian and foreign universities, as 
an academic administrator, as a diplomat 
and ultimately as the president of the largest 
democracy in the world—his constant aim 
was the propagation of the meaning and 
message of the spiritual culture of India. 
And he accomplished this self-appointed 
mission with such rare distinction and 
devotion that most intellectuals and 
scholars of the West now judge Indian 
tradition and culture on the authority of 
Radhakrishnan. His deep insight into the 
essential nature and uniqueness of Indian 
culture has earned for him recognition as 
the most powerful and vocal exponent and 
able ambassador of Indian culture. 

Radhakrishnan, as we all know, was 
educated in the Western system, which 
enabled him to become conversant with the 
fundamentals of Western philosophy. He 
assimilated all that was best in Western 
tradition, but he did not neglect for a single 
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moment bis own cultural heritage. His 
training in Western analytical method and 
his vast knowledge of Western thought helped 
him to evaluate and reinterpret the vital 
points of Indian culture and establish their 
relevance to the contemporary world. Hence 
we find that his principal works are mainly 
interpretative in character, though not 
without flashes of originality. In his 
writings, Radbakrishnan used Western 
concepts and methods to expound Indian 
thought without distorting the original 
Indian perspective, and made the intricacies 
of Indian metaphysics intelligible to Western 
intellectuals. He played a most important 
role in gaining for Indian philosophy an 
independent status in world thought and 
recognition from the world’s leading philos¬ 
ophers like Bertrand Russel, who had for 
long regarded Indian philosophy only as a 
theology, 

Radhakrishnan’s own thoughts and ideas, 
which are mainly discussed in his original 
work An Idealixt Vie^v of life, conform to 
the traditional Vedanta; and his general 
philosophical outlook has been technically 
termed ‘the Advaita of Integral Experience’ 
by modern scholars like Ruth Reyna.^ His 
philosophical outlook is unmistakably 
dominated by the spiritual idealism of the 
UpanLsads, which he reinterprets so as to 
adjust it to the changing social outlook and 
world situation. 

Radbakrishnan, has, however, brought 
about this adjustment gracefully, without 
distorting the essential character of Indian 
philosophy and culture. He expounds the 
basic principles of Indian philosophy and 
culture by revealing their inner beauty, 
harmony and vitality, and seeks to establish 
that these are still very relevant to our 
present society and can serve as a beacon- 

l* Ruth Reyna, The Concept of Maya from 
the Vedas to the Twentieth Century (Bombay: 
Asia Fublishing House, 1962), p. 51. 


light in the doom and darkness engulfing our 
modern world. About the practical impli¬ 
cations of his thoughts and ideas, Df. 
D. M. Datta has very rightly remarked : 

His idealism, moreover, is not idea-ism but ideal¬ 
ism. It is the presentation of an ideal that can 
harmonize the flesh with the soul, individuals 
with individuals, nations with nations. Like 
Eucken, he is a philosopher of life. His central 
interest is life and not metaphysics. Metaphysics 
is to him, as to the ancient Indian philosophers, 
only a rational preparation for the solution of 
life’s problcms.2 

In thi.s article we propose to discuss the 
role played by Radbakrishnan in disseminat¬ 
ing the life-giving elements of Indian culture, 
leaving aside other important aspects of his 
philosophy. In his role as a cultural ambas¬ 
sador of India, he carried the message of 
<the soul of India not only to the academic 
circles of the West but also to the educated 
public outside the universities. About his 
influence in the latter field one writer says : 

And it was here that Radhakrishnan's special 
gift as a speaker came out. In recalling the 
Indian esoteric claims out of his intimate spiritual 
experiences and profound scholarship for the 
benefit of his audiences he was lavish in his 
spontaneous outpouring of soul. The audiences 
swayed at times to his chant; and one felt as if 
the barrier between the East and West was gone.3 

Before discussing Radhakrishnan’s con¬ 
tribution to the enrichment of Indian 
philosophy and culture, it is desirable to 
cast a cursory glance over the concept of 
Indian culture and its essential features, for 
very often scholars indulge in academic, 

Dr. D. M. Datta, The Chief Currents of 
Contemporary Philosophy (Calcutta: Calcutta 
University, 1961), p, 136. 

3* B. K. Mallik, ‘Radbakrishnan and Indian 
Civilization’ in the compilation Radhakrishnan— 
Comparative Studies in Philosophy (London: 
George Alien & Unwin, 1951), pp. 261-62. Here¬ 
after, Comparative Studies. 
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sometimes even in acrimonious, debaites 
over this issue. Some thinkers even go to 
the extent of saying that India, in view of 
its racial, linguistic, geograi^ical, socio¬ 
logical and religious diversities, had never 
been a nation and hence it is not legitimaite 
to speak of Indian culture. It is also 
pointed out that India has passed through 
waves of foreign invasions by the Sakas, 
Huns, Turanians, Iranians, Turks, Pathans, 
Mongols and, last of all, different European 
races, who came over here with their 
distinct cultures which of course ultimately 
mingled with the cultural mainstream of this 
country. So Indian culture should not be 
identified witli Vedic culture. Space does 
not permit us to enter into a detailed dis¬ 
cussion of this issue. 

Culture, by which we mean the ‘outer 
expression of the inner genius of a people,’^ 
is a synthetic process in which many factors 
are wonderfully harmonized or blended 
together, resulting in a unified and coherent 
way of life, and this is particularly true in 
respect of Indian culture. In the eloquent 
words of Dr. Suniti Kumar Chaftterji: 

As a matter of fact, the great culture of India is 
basically a synthesis—a synthesis of not only 
blood and race, but also of speech and of ways 
of thinking (of which the different speeches are 
the outward expression) as well as of cultures— 
material, intellectual and spiritual—^which give 
ideologies and determine attitudes and actioQS. 
The geographical background is also to be taken 
into consideration, because Man, in any area of 
the world, is a product as much of his geographi¬ 
cal, economic environment as of his racial and 
cultural bearings and moorings.^ 

This idea is beautifully conveyed in 
Tagore’s famous poem ‘Bharata Tirtha*. 

Of all the known cultures of our globe. 


4* H. N. Datta, Indian Culture (Calcutta: 
Calcutta University, 1941), p. 4. 

5* Cultural Heritage of India (Calcutta: 
kamakrishna Mission Institute of Culture, 1975), 
vol. 1, Editor's Pi»fece, pp, xxxvii-xxxviii. 
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Indian culture is perhaps the oldest with the 
possible exceptions of ancient Egypt and 
China. It has seen ithe rise and fall of 
many ancient civilizations of the world, like 
Babylon, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece and 
Rome, but Indian culture is still active and 
alive, a fact that is certainly due to its 
inherent vitality. And the secret of its 
extraordinary vitality and longevity lies in 
its adaptability—its wonderful power of 
assimilation. Indian culture never disdained 
to enrich itself with all that was good and 
noble in the ideologies of other cults and 
sects. It is for this reason that Indian 
culture retained its true spirit in spite of so 
many foreign invasions and a lot of social 
and political changes and upheavals. 

Whenever we speak of the culture of any 
people, we have to emphasize its dominant 
motif or central ideal which motivates the 
life of the people. Greek culture 
emphasized intellectual values. Roman 
culture emphasized materialistic values, 
Judaic culture emphasized moral values, and 
Japanese culture emphasizes aesthetic 
values. Indian culture has all along 
emphasized spiritual values. This spiritual 
motif has pervaded all its diverse aspects 
—religion, philosophy. literature, art, polity, 
sciences—in fact, every sphere of intellectual 
and practical discipline. This essential 
feature also distinguishes Indian culture 
from the modern scientific and malterialistic 
culture of the West. India has never put 
material enjoyments and prosperity higher 
than spiritual values. 

Radhakrishnan in all his important 
philosophical books, speeches and writings 
very clearly asserts that one of the basic 
teachings of Indian culture is to recognize 
the spirit in man as a centre of divine 
light. Every individual is potentially divine 
and it is the ultimate destiny of every 
individual to discover the spirit in him and 
‘to realize the deepest ener^es of the human 
spirit’. So, for a proper imderstanding of 
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from the spiritual standpoint. Regarding 
the na(ture of the ultimate Reality, 
Radhakrishnan follows the fundamental 
docrtine of the Upanisads that Brahman or 
the Absolute is the supreme spiritual 
Reality, both manifest and unmanifest, 
adtual and potential: isdvdsyam idath 
sarvam (‘this world is pervaded by God’), 
sarvaih khalu idam brahma (‘all this is 
indeed Brahman’). The universe is the 
outcome of an evolutionary process originat¬ 
ing in the spirit and ‘each individual is a 
spark from a great flame, a ray of the One 
Light, differentiated within the body of ithe 
cosmic spirit. The spark is an encloser of 
divine potentialities which become manifest 
through life in the empirical world.’* This 
implies the spiritual oneness of the universe 
and >thc divinity of man. 

In his works, in academic discussions and 
in public speeches, Radhakrishnan was 
never tired of emphasizing the paramount 
need of giving a spiritual basis to our social 
structure. A close and careful study of our 
ancient social institutions, customs, cer¬ 
emonies, rites and rituals bear clear evidence 
of their profound spiritual significance. 
According to the Indian view, civilization 
itself is a march of the human spirit. 
Radhakrishnan writes: ‘The chief purpose 
of social organization is to foster the spiritual 
freedom of the individual, human creative¬ 
ness, to help him tto think, feel and adore 
as he chooses, without the constraint of 
oppressive laws and customs.’^ For he 
thinks that ‘any social order built on the 
ruins of spiritual freedom is immoral.’ 
Hence he . passionately asserts ; 


H-' 

A* S. Radhakrishnan, The Brahtm Sutra, 
quoted by R. P. Srivastava in Coruemporary 
Indian Idealism (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1973), pp. 139-40. 

7* S. Radhakrishnani Religion and Society 
(London: OciM'ge Allen & Unwin, 1959), p. 59. 


has borne witness to the sacred flame of the 
spirit which must renuin for ever, evea while 
dynasties crash and empires tumble into ruins. ' 
It alone can give our civilization a soul, and 
men and women a principle to live by.8 

Evidently, the spiritualistic interpretation 
of life and the universe offered by 
Radhakrishnan as an ardent advocate of 
Indian culture comes into conflict with 
naturalism, materialism, agnosticism, 

scepticism and determinism. Radhakrishnan 
in his works, especially in The Idealist View 
of Life and Religion and Society, examines 
these doctrines and demonstrates their inner 
contradictions and barrenness. 

The realization of the spiritual nature of 
man and of the ultimate Reality underlying 
the universe has made religion the foun¬ 
dation-stone of Indian culture and civiliza¬ 
tion. By religion we in India do not mean 
magic, witchcraft or supersitition. though 
these might have become mixed up with 
religion in the course of its growth. Again, 
dogmas and creeds, rites and rituals do 
not constitute the essence of religion. Relig¬ 
ion, according to Indian tradition, is a 
spiritual discipline, a way of life, a law of 
life, based on the discovery of the essential 
truth of human existence in the Supreme 
Reality. Further, ‘Religion is a spiritual 
change, an inward transformation. It is a 
transition from darkness to li^t, from an 
unregenerate to a generate condition. It is 
an awakening, a rebornness.’** 

As a discipline, it teaches man to free 
himself from lust and greed, hatred and fear, 
ill-will and infatuation, and imparts courage 
to follow truth and fight all sorts of evil 
and injustice which threaten the very 
existence of the civilized world. From the 
etymological meaning of the word dfiorrmr. 


«• Ibid., p. 43. 

8? S. Radhakrishnan, . Religion and Culture 
(New Delhi: Orient Paperbacks. 1968X pp, 57-58. 
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whidi is the Sanskrit equivalent of the 
term ‘religion’, it follows that religion must 
act as a supporting or uplifting force which 
fosters solidarity. Religion, in view of its 
pervasive character and far-reaching impli¬ 
cations, was considered by the ancient sages 
and seers and the leaders of our cultural 
heritage as something of supreme 
importance from which man could be 
alienated only at the risk of individual 
demoralization and social disintegration. 
Thus we see that all our duties of life, our 
social and political institutions, birth, edu¬ 
cation, marriage, death, etc., are all coloured 
by reUgious sentiments. Religion again is 
the source of inspiration in Indian art, litera¬ 
ture and culture. 

Radhakrishnan, with his profound 
scholarship and spiritual insight realized 
that no social systeih or economic theory 
of political ideology could save human 
civilization from disintegration and destruc¬ 
tion. He found that no force other than 
religion could save mankind from the 
grim tragedy which it is facing. Therefore, 
in almost all his enlightening works and 
words, he gives a scholarly and inspiring 
account of the various facets of India’s rich 
cultural heritage so as to show how these 
are still relevant to our present social, 
political and international perspectives. 
The need of the present age. Radhakrishnan 
thinks, can be fully satisfied only by a 
’religion of the spirit which will give purpose 
to life, which will not demand any evasion 
or ambiguity, which will reconcile the ideal 
and the real, the poetry and {arose of life, 
which will speak to the profound realities 
of our nature and satisfy the whole of our 
being, our critical intelligence and our active 
desire.*^® 

In the course of his restatement of the 


w* S. Radhakrishnan and J. H. Muirhcad, ed.. 
Contemporary Indian Philosophy fI.ondon: 
George Allen it. Unwin), p. .483. 


Indian view of religion, Radhakrishnan 
does not forget to mention its spirit of 
tolerance and catholicity, which has its roots 
in the Vedas, Upani^ads and Bhagavad- 
Gita. The famous Vedic dictum *ekarh sad, 
viprd bahudha vadanti' (‘Reality is one, 
the sages call it variously’) epitomizes the 
Indian view. It was not unknown (to the 
Indian genius that the Absolute could be 
described and approached in various ways. 
There may be different revelations of the 
Divine, but they are all forms of one and 
the same Reality. The various modes of 
approach are all valid and ultimately lead 
to the same goal, that is, God-realization. 
So, in order to create a ‘brave new world' 
~ to usher in a new era of peace, prosperity 
and freedom from hatred, ill-will and 
spiritual blindness—inter-religious under¬ 
standing is a vital need. It is the crying 
need of the hour. Radhakrishnan draws our 
attention time and again to this important 
fact and advocates true religious revival 
through infter-religious understanding—a 
truth so ardently advocated earlier by Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda. In 
the illuminating words of Radhakrishnan : 

If wc are to create a spiritual Unity which will 
transcend and sustain the material unity of the 
new world-order, we need inter-religious under¬ 
standing. The new religious situation will be not 
an endless homogeneity but Jan organic unity 
where we wiil have sympathetic understanding 
and appreciation of other faiths.tt 

In another place, Radhakrishnan affirms 
his deep faith in the essential spiritual truth 
of all religions. He says : 

My religious .sense did not allow me to speak a 
rash or profane word of anything which the soul 
of man holds and has held sacred. This attitude 
of respect for all creeds, this elementary good 
manners in matters of spirit, i.s bred into the 


ft- Religion and Culture, p. 69. 
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marrow of one's bones by the Hindu tradition, 
by its experience of centurlcs.l2 

Nor docs he visualize any real conflict 
between science and religion, which often 
has become the subject-matter of controversy 
in the modern world. Notwithstanding the 
limitations of scietAihe enquiry, Radha- 
krishnan could not afford to ignore its 
importance and utility in the practical life of 
man. Both science and religion agree in 
their primordial quest. Radhakrishnan 
writes: 

The essential aim of ail scientific disciplines is 
the knowledge of reality, tattva darsanam —that 
you should have a personal insight into Reality. 
That is the purpose of science. It is wrong, 
therefore, to think that science leads us one way 
and religion leads us another. They both go the 
same way. They both tell us that if we are 
earnest students of science there is a purpose in 
this world, that the universe is proceeding from 
stage to stage until at last, in the words of the 
Christ, humanity is redeemed and the Kingdom 
of God is estabiishcd.t3 

Indian culture has also cherished some 
other important moral values, such as self- 
disciplinc, truth, non-violence, karund 
(compassion) and maitri (friendliness) 
which received due appreciative recognition 
in the writings of Radhakrishnan. He 
elucidates them faithfully in his earlier 
works and lectures, and shows how we have 
banished ithem from our individual life, 
from the conduct of our state affairs, and 
also from international relations. In bis 
later works such as Religion and Culture, 
Our Heritage, Living with a Purpose, The 
Creative Life, etc. which are principally 
based on the speeches he made as ^he 
Vice-President and the President of India, 

12-I Comparative Studies, ‘Introduction*. 

13. S. Radhakrishnan: Speeches and Writings 
(New Delhi: Ministry of Information and Broad¬ 
casting. Govt, of India, 1965). p. 80. 


he examines these ideals and shows how 
they can rescue us from the depths of doubt, 
disbelief and disquiet prevailing today. 

Every nation has its cultural heritage 
which gives it power and direction in its 
onward march towards peace and prosperity. 
All that is old is not necessarily useless and 
worn-out. History is an organic process 
and hence a nation or a race should not 
miss the link with the past. In the words 
of Radhakrishnan : 

Even as human personality depends on the per¬ 
sistence of memory, social life depends on the 
persistence of tradition. Tradition is society's 
memory of its own past. If we tear off the 
individual from his traditional root he becomes 
abstract and aberrant.... To forget our social 
past is to forget our descent.i'^ 

Our present civilization is at a crossroads. 
In the past India created a great culture, 
and at present she has an equally important 
role to play in evolving a new culture for 
the whole world. Radhakrishnan, like 
other great Indians such as Tilak,, Swami 
Vivekananda, Sri Aurobindo, and Rabindra 
Nath Tagore, firmly believes that Tndian 
culture possesses the capacity for rejuven¬ 
ation and can without loss of con^tinuity 
bring about a radical upheaval,’^’' so urgently 
needed for saving mankind from doom and 
despair. We feel, as Radhakrishnan felt so 
passionately, that 

If our civilization is to function, we« must cease 
to be blind and thoughtless. We must not allow 
the values of the spirit to> recede beyond the 
horizon of man. We must strive to be human 
in this most inhuman of all ages.t^ 


w. Eastern Religions and Western Thought 
(Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1975), p. 328. 
15. Religion and Society, p. 63. 
ifi- Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, History of Philos¬ 
ophy, Eastern and Western (London; George 
Allen & Unwin, 1953), vol. 2, p. 448. 



INFLUENCE OF BUDDHA AND SANKARA ON 
VIVEKANANDA’S PHILOSOPHY 

DR. TAPASH SANKAR DU ITA 


There is no denying the fact that the 
combined legacy of the two great archi¬ 
tects of Indian thought and culture, Buddha 
and Samkara, has influenced the philosophy 
of Swami Vivekananda very profoundly. 
In iSamkaracarya he saw tremendous in¬ 
tellectual power, throwing the illuminating 
light of reason upon every experience. That 
is why he considered Sariikara’s exposition 
of Vedanta scientific. In Buddha, on the 
other hand, he saw a great universal heart 
and infinite love, making religion practical 
and bringing it to everybody’s door. 

A 

It is a fact that Swamiji could not accept 
Buddha in toto. Buddha had appealed to 
the entire human race to accept the life of 
a beggar-monk with a view to getting rid 
of the suffering in which the human race 
was involved. Vivekananda could not 
accept Buddha’s emphasis on that particular 
point. In the philosophical thought that 
has emerged from Buddha’s ethical teach¬ 
ing there is no recognition of a soul. In 
Buddha’s teaching of religion, there is no 
place for God. Swamiji could not agree with 
him on those uiattcrs also. 

In spite of his disagreement with Buddha 
in very many ways, Swamiji could not but 
show regard for his deep universal love for 
all living beings. He says: 

... I do not endorse all his philosophy. I want 
a good deal of metaphysics, for myself. 1 
entirely differ in many respects, but, because 1 
differ, is that any reason why I should not see 
the beauty of the man?... Bereft of all motive 
power, he did not want to go to heaven, did not 
want money; he gave up his throne along with 
everything else and went about begging his bread 
through the streets of India preaching for the 


good of men and animals with a heart as wide 
as the ocean.i 

The influence of these two great thinkers 
of ancient India can be found in the two 
divisions of Swami Vivekananda’s phil¬ 
osophy. For his philosophy has two sub¬ 
divisions—one of them may be termed 
Jnana Kanda and the other Karma 
Kdn^a. The two subdivisions taken to¬ 
gether constitute the entire philosophy of 
Vivekananda. The philosophy of Vivek¬ 
ananda that has emerged from Jiuina Kdn4<t 
is exactly the same as the Advaita Vedapta 
of Samkara. 

Sri Ramakrlshna realized the Vedantic 
truth that the Divine is in all beings and 
all paths ultimately lead to the Divine, and 
handed down this truth to his favourite 
disciple Swami Vivekananda. The disciple, 
deriving his inspiration from the Master, 
tried to give a new shape to Vedanta. 
According to Vivekananda, the different 
schools of the Vedanta are not antagonistic 
to one another but stages in the final 
spiritual fulfilment. The philosophical posi¬ 
tions of Dvaita, Visistadvaita and Advaita 
were to him not absolute systems but 
stages in spiritual growth. To quote 
Swamiji, ‘In these three systems we find the 
gradual working up of the human mind 
towards higher and higher ideals, till every¬ 
thing is merged in that wonderful unity 
which is reached in the Advaita system.’* 
By solid reasoning Samkara extracted from 


1- The Complete Works of Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1978), vol. 
4, pp. 135-36. 

2- Complete Works, vol. 3 (1973), p. 397. 
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the Vedas the truth of the Advaita Vedanta 
and on it built up the wonderful system of 
Jhana, expounded in his commentaries. He 
unified all the conflicting descriptions of 
Brahman and showed that there is only one 
infinite Reality. 

The Advaita Vedanta of $aihkara is 
popularly known as M3ya*vada. In the 
Jnana Kanda section of Swamiji’s philosophy 
we find expounded and exemplified this 
same Maya*vada. In fact, Swamiji may be 
said to be a modem exponent of this 
doctrine. 

According to Swamiji, Maya is a state* 
ment of the fact of this universe, of how 
it is going on. It is not a theory but a state¬ 
ment of fact. Samkara points out that there 
is only one Reality and that Reality is 
Brahman. But on account of Mays the 
world appears to be different from Brahman. 
Swamiji has beautifully summed up the 
fundamental truth of Advaita Vedanta in 
the following lines : 

There is but One—the Free—the Knower—Self! 
Without a name, without a form or stain. 

In Him is MSy& dreaming all this dream,3 

There is only one Reality and that Reality 
is Brahman or Atman. It is without name, 
form or stain. The world of multiplicity 
which appears to us is the product of 
Maya. In truth it does not exist. But as 
long as we are circumscribed by this 
material existence we are bound to see this 
illusion. The root cause of this illusion is 
in Brahman which is the one and only 
Reality. Swami Vivekananda accepted these 
basic ideas of Advaita Vedanta. 

On the other hand, in the second part of 
his philosophy of life, that is, in what we 
have called Karma Kanida, we find an 
altogether different view. Here we note a 
separate melody of Vivekananda. A Mayfi- 


vadi sannyfisi need not have, any feeling for 
suffering human beings who are subjected 
to the illusion of ignorance. But in 
Swamiji’s philosophy we find that the bright 
sun of intellectuality of Samkara has com¬ 
bined with the heart of Buddha, the won¬ 
derful, infinite heart of love and mercy. 
It is really a wonder to see that in Vivek- 
ananda’s philosophy these two conflicting 
faculties of iSamkara and Buddha meet and 
mingle. 

The question naturally arises, how is it 
that the contradictions of the two great 
thinkers of ancient India got resolved in 
Vivekananda? We may gay in reply that 
Swamiji wanted to satisfy the demands of 
both head and heart. It is because of this 
fact that he could not but show deep feel¬ 
ing for the entire human race whom he, as 
an exponent of Samkara, regarded as belong¬ 
ing to the realm of Maya. The real phil¬ 
osophy of Vivekananda has emerged as a 
result of the synthesis of Mfiya-vada of 
Saihkara and the great humanism of 
Buddha. 

It would not be out of place to mention 
here that, like Vivekananda, Kant also 
could not but accept what his intellect refused 
to accept. His tremendous intellectual 
power did not allow him to accept any 
rational proof for the existence of God. 
But he could not at the same time deny the 
existence of God. In the Critique of Practi¬ 
cal Reason, he pointed out that though we 
cannot have knowledge of God. we* cannot 
but accept Him as the upholder of justice 
for the vindication of our moral life. 

Like Kant, Vivekananda also had to 
satisfy the demands of both head and heart. 
His rational thinking convinced him that 
Brahman alone was reality and eveiything 
else was false, And yet Vivekananda c6Uld 
not help getting involved in relieving the 
miseries and problems of hiiman%. a vast 
sea of compassion flowed throu^^ his heart. 
He refused to be persnaded its logic 


3* Complete Works, vol, 4, p. 394. 
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and plunged into - the great mission of 
removing the distress of worldly men. 

Out of the synthesis of Jnana and Karma 
evolved what Swami Vivekananda called 
Practical Vedanta. Its basic ideas are as 
follows. 

These diverse creations of God, these 
multi-natured human beings are but mani¬ 
festations of the Supreme God. So we are 
bound by a divine family tie. Service of 
man is therefore service of God. We come 
across this idea again and again in his 
speeches and writings. The Supreme Lord 
alone exists from eternity to eternity. He 
is immanent in the husband, the wife; His 
immense power plays through the children. 
He lives in the sinful as much as in the 
good. He is in life and alsq in death. 

Out of this perspective emerges the con¬ 
cept that Brahman is immanent in every¬ 
thing in this phenomenal world. This 
awareness is identical with the deep per¬ 
ception that is embodied in the Upanisad: 
sarvam khalu idam brahma —‘everything is 
Brahman’. Vivekananda had this great 
realization. He said, ‘Whatever is visible, 
whatever is audible, whatever you perceive, 
all these are His creation. In fact, they are 
the off-shoots of that one soul. To be more 
precise it is the Lord Himself.’^ 

Man’s dominant tendency is self-love. All 
his efforts are aimed at protecting ^his self- 
interest. It is solely through the expanding 
of his mental horizon that a man can out¬ 
strip the conflict of interest between the 
self and the non-self. Through this process 
self-love can be sublimated. At the same 
time, it is also true that man’s actions do 
not always tend towards self-interest. Even 
common men at the exigency of circum¬ 
stances may act as if completely free from 
self-motivation. Self-abnegation for the 


IfUbu-yoga, in Bengali (Calcutta: Udbodhan 
OflBiee, Weoteenth edition), p. 187. 


sake of a friend is not a rare thing. Self- 
immolation for the sake of one’s dear 
kinsmen and complete renunciation of self- 
interest for a beloved one are not rare. 
Mother is a symbol of selfless love so far 
as her dear ones are concerned. So, even in 
very ordinary men altruism finds full play. 

How can we reconcile these two tenden¬ 
cies in man—^to be selfish and to be 
altruistic? The Upanisad says that the 
husband is dear to his wife not because of 
the greatness of the husband but because of 
the Self. The Mother’s love for her children 
is not dependent upon the merit of her 
childrein but on something else—dhe Self- 
that subsists in them. It is due to all- 
embracing Atman that all things become 
endearing. Kinsmen, relations, friends, even 
ordinary human beings become dear because 
of the all-pervading Atman. It is just be¬ 
cause of this (hat a man is guided by the 
instinct of love for his fellow-beings. 
Vedanta philosophy of all denominations 
has this great common concept of the 
immanent divine Self. This identity with 
fellow-beings is the motive-force of love. It 
is this love based on the concept of the 
Supreme Self that unites Jiiana and Karma 
in Swami Vivekananda’s philosophy. 

Even in day-to-day life, in spite of self- 
love, the ego or self increases its horizon. 
That single ego becomes twain through 
marriage, and after the birth of children 
it becomes many. Thus the self outgrows 
its ego-nature. Finally, through higher 
spiritual experience the entire world is en¬ 
compassed by the liberated self. Gradually 
expanding, it transforms itself into the 
universal Self and the source of perennial 
love—that sublime love which is God Him¬ 
self. This identification of the individual 
self with the universal Self immanent in 
fellow-beings inspires the spirit of living 
for the uhiversal good of mankind. It was 
this expansion of his self into the universal 
{ConAnued on. pa^e 595) 
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1‘liSSIMISM AND ITS CAUSES 

It is because of the tendency to consider 
optimism as a virtue and pessimism as a 
vice that the characterization of Vedanta by 
the latter is, ipso facto, a condemnation of 
it. But the evaluation of the optimism or 
pessimism inherent in any worldview cannot 
be made by understanding the terms in a 
simple or unitary sense. There are different 
shades or types of both attitudes, and it is 
necessary to distinguish clearly what might 
be termed ‘lower’ and ‘higher’ varieties of 
both. The optimism which has no basis in 
fact or is divorced from realism is no virtue. 
A superficial contentment with fortune’s 
goods, a happy-go-lucky attitude looking 
only on the sunny side of life is called by 
William James the outlook of the ‘once- 
born’ type of nature, having no sense of 
morbidity and consisting in a quasi- 
pathological incapacity of feeling sadness or 
momentary humility.i Such an emotional 
state of happiness based on blindness and 
insensibility to contrary facts is an instinc¬ 
tive weapon of self-defence.^ Nor can this 

_ 

I 

1* William James, The Varieties of Religious 
Experience, p. 81. 
tbid; p. 86. 


lower type of optimism be sustained till the 
end.3 

The counterpart of this is the lower 
pessimism which is mere cowardice, weak¬ 
ness or inability to face the hard demands 
of reality. As opposed to this there is higher 
pessimism which is indicative of a 
courageous and imaginative nature and 
which may be considered a great virtue, 
consisting in the realistic facing of the sad 
facts of life, a correct appreciation of evil 
and its hold on human existence, acceptance 
of the burden of evil and the use of it for 
spiritual progress. William James calls this 
the outlook of the twice-born consciousness. 
It is the deliberate religious policy to regard 
much of what is evil as due to the way men 
take phenomena, the ideal being to think 
unhappiness not only painful but also mean 
and ugly.4 

James, while calling optimism healthy- 
minded since it is actuated by the pleasure- 
principle, admits that it is a ‘one-eyed’ view 
of the world. On the other hand pessimism, 
which he describes as an index of sickness 


3* See ibid.: The purely naturalistic outlook, 
however enthusiastic in the beginning, is sure to 
end in sadness; i.e. the end of every.positivistic, 
agnostic or naturalistic philosophy is pessimism. 

U Ibid., p. 136. 
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of soul, is a completer view. It is a product 
of high culture, of an experienced and 
mature mind which has savoured all the 
joys and sorrows of life fully. 

Indeed, the outlook of the twice-born, holding 
as it docs more of the evil in solution, is a 
wider and completer outlook. The ‘heroic and 
solemn’ way of theirs is a higher synthesis of 
morbidness and healthy-mindedness. Evil is not 
evaded but sublated in the higher religious cheer 
of these persons.5 

Religious belief may conduce to an 
augmentation of optimism, since it promises 
supernatural happiness, but it also deepens 
pessimisn'i in regard tp the world. The sign 
of a well-rounded religion or philosophy is, 
therefore, the presence in it of a strongly 
marked pessimistic element, for which 
reason it becomes a philosophy or religion 
of deliverance. * 

In this connection, another classification 
of pessimism must be kept in mind. There 
is an empirical pessimism and a philosophi¬ 
cal pessimism. Men suffer many actual ills 
and evils in life, and they seek remedies for 
each particular ill with the help of scientific 
knowledge; religion also provides certain 
cures and consolations. Philosophy’s 
approach is different. It concentrates not so 
much on the immediate and. it may be, 
temporary remedy for each specific ill, as 
do the other approaches, but on the problem 
of understanding the very presence of evil 
and suffering in this v;orld; and any sol¬ 
ution philosophy offers is not relative but 
absolute. 

The non-philosophical mind is concerned 
with the immediate ‘why’ and ‘what’ of 
particular sufferings. This is the sphere of 
empirical pessimism and it must be faced 
by all men.® It deals with what may be 

5. Ibid., p. 478. 

®' The Vedanta classifies this under three 
heads: suffering due to one's own carelessness, 
due to the elemental world (floods, earthquake, 
etc.), and due to supernatural agencies (provi¬ 
dence, sudden death, etc.). 

4 


called ‘physical’ suffering. But philosophical 
pessimism is for a few rare minds, and is 
a sort of mental unease arising from the 
awareness of the very existence of the 
problem of evil and suffering. These two 
are largely exclusive of each other, since the 
general problem docs not strike the un- 
philosophical mind ordinarily, while 
philosophic attention is largely given to that 
problem alone. This is the reason for the 
differences in the nature of the solution 
arising from the empirical and the 
philosophical standpoints. 

There are a number of possible 
psychological motives behind the pessimistic 
outlook. Men may drift into pessimism due 
to indifference to progrc.ss and weariness 
and distaste for exertion; or it may be the 
outcome of a carping, fault-finding dis- 
position,7 the expression of a temper of 
revolt which instead of accepting facts 
grumbles about them and passes judgement 
against them.® A third type of pessimism 
is due to disappointment of personal desires 
or idiosyncracies. None of these motives, 
singly or in combiniStion, gives the true 
explanation of Vedaniic pessimism. That the 
first is not the motive is proved by the 
supreme exertion demanded by Vedanta in 
spiritual life. Instead of the second motive 
of revolt against the ‘given’ we find Vedanta 
teaching ‘anaditvam’ (beginninglessncss) of 
the world and making the best use of it* 
Nor is it due to personal frustration that the 
Vedantin turns towards Atman and away 
from the world, but because of the rise of 
discriminatory knowledge (viveko). 

Vedantic pessimism is philosophical in 
the fullest sense and not empirical. It is the 
motivation for inve.stigation into truth. 
Vedanta takes a realistic stand about suffer¬ 
ing. If man had been completely happy 
there would be no philosophical thinking at 

7. James Sully, Pc.\ximixm, p. 422. 

Charles Eliot, Hinduism and liuddhism, 
vol. I, p. Ixv. 
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all. At the same time, if there had been 
cmly suffering, then too there would be no 
philosophy, because if suffering were in¬ 
herent in human nature it could not be 
changed. Vedanta, therefore, holds that 
there is suffering in life, but it uses the term 
'suffering’ in a strictly technical sense, sub¬ 
suming under it both happiness and misery 
as understood by the common man ; that is, 
Vedanta £oes behind the experience of both 
happiness and misery to raise the question 
about the ultimate truth sustaining both. 
For common unphilosophical people 
Vedanta does not deny a large measure of 
happiness found in pursuit of the goals of 
artha, dharma and kamtfi and in amelior¬ 
ation of misery in many ways; but it itself 
deals with the universal aspect of suffering 
and does not consider that removable by 
finding remedies for each ill, or by inaction 
in lifew or by mere ending of life.” It 
searches for a philosophical explanation 
and an absolute remedy which are only 
achievable by moral elevation and true 
knowledge. Thus it is the philosophical 
‘evil’, not the empirical, which is found to 
be the starting point of the world-process. 
Evil is of the nature of nescience and it 
can terminate in a good and positive reality. 

The important thing to note is the man^ 
ner of operation of pessimism in Vedanta. 
The greater the knowledge, the greater is 
the sensitivity to and dissatisfaction with the 
world-experience in Vedanta. In the absence 
of any tendency to shirk the duties of the 
world, Vedantic pessimism or condemnation 
of pleasures and pains must be understood 
as having its basis in the perception of a 
higher conception of bliss obtained by self¬ 
conquest, in comparison with which the 
world’s pleasures and heaven’s joys are 
insignificant. ‘Discontent with the actual 


Cf. C. K. Raja, Some Fuiutameiual Problems 
of Indian Philosophy, p. 376. 

10. See Bhagavad’GUB. 

Itl. Due to karma and punarianma. 


is the pre-condition of moral change and 
spiritual rebirth, and Vedantic pessimism is 
a condition of philosophy.’^* It is no ignoble 
pessimism which 'gives a man a sense of the 
imperfection of his present moral life, dis¬ 
gust with futility, smallness and ignorance. 
William James remarks^ that there are two 
things in the mind of the candidate for con¬ 
version (i.e., Vedantic sddhaka): the present 
incompleteness and wrongness, and the posi¬ 
tive ideal he longs to attain. With the 
majority the former is more distinct than 
the positive ideal, so ‘conversion’ (i.e. 
Vedantic moksa) tends to be a process of 
struggling to get away from wrongness 
rather than of striving towards the positive 
ideal; but in the Vedanta true sddhanfi 
means viveka —illumination of the con¬ 
sciousness which is striving by conviction 
in the greatne.ss of the Atman. ‘It is im¬ 
portant to note that moksa is not based on 
any general aversion to intercourse with the 
world or such feelings as a disappointed 
person may have, but on the appreciation 
of the state of mukU as the supremely blessed 
one.*i4 The Vedantic stress on sorrow and 
finitude may be understood as motivated 
by a desire to call attention to some 
‘genuine’ good in place of a false or 
‘spurious’ good; that is, ‘pessimism’ here 
points indirbctly to the infinite and eternal. 
It may be called a ‘true’ pessimism, since it 
is not due to the morbidity or melancholy 
of a sick mind but the result of philosophical 
reflection, as demonstrated by the positive¬ 
negative relation of the highest life to the 
mundane world in the Vedantic view. The 
cause of the trouble being discovered by 
analysis, the mind is prepared for and pro- 


!*• S. Radhakrishnan. Indian Philosophy, vol. 
1, p. 146; cf. Charles Eliot. Hinduism and 
Buddhism, vol. 2, p. 310. 

13' lames. The Varieties of Religious Ex¬ 
perience, pp. 205 ff. 

S. N. Dasgupta, A History of Indian 
Philosophy, vol. 1, p. 76. 
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vided with means of removing it by develop¬ 
ing a certain attitude towards the world. 

The continued existence and growth of 
{he Vedanta philosophy is evidence for the 
correctness of the explanation of the theory 
and practical effect of Vedantic pessimism 
given above. Radhakrishnan remarks : 

Wc cannot ... understand how the human mind 
can speculate and remodel life when it is filled 
with weariness and overcome with hopelessness. 
A priori, the scope and freedom of the Indian 
thought (and Vedanta in particular) is incon¬ 
sistent with ultimate pessimism, unless it be 
understood to mean a sense of dissatisfaction 
with what is or exists, and in this sense all 
philosophy is or has to be pcssimistic.15 

‘At all events,’ says Barth, ‘there is enough 
faith in life in the Upaii>lsads and later 
Vedanta to support a genuine search for 
truth.^t® 

Pessimism and intellectuolism 

It has been explained in what sense 
Vedantic pessimism is intellectual. But the 
critic raises an objection against the 
intellectualist method of Vedanta and its 
abstracting approach which, according to 
him, ends in intellectual hopelessness. Since 
the Absolute is beyond the reach of 
mind and language, pessimism arises from 
this belief in the limitations of intellect. 
Also, the mind is cut off from the outside 
world and confined to itself. It is to be 
noted that the stand of Vedanta and 
specially of Advaita, in which knowledge, 
love and possession of all things are averted 
only in so far as they subsist in Atman, is 
really the standpoint of complete idealism 
which denies independent reality to the 
manifold world and makes all things spring 
from spirit consisting of knowledge. Only 
when reason fails does the Vedantin become 


1** Indian Philosophy, vol. I, p. 50. 

A. Barth^ The Religions of India, p. 84. 


conscious of the other possibilities of his 
nature.it His life is an unceasing search 
for truth In a religious spirit. Never does 
he lose confidence in the existence of an 
answer to life’s problem, which is the end- 
in-itself and the absolute good.i® Pessimism 
regarding the failure of intellect is the 
beginning of ‘spiritual optimism’. 

The pessimism resulting from the in- 
tellectualistic exclusiveness of Vedanta has 
been the subject of much adverse criticism. 
But it is a matter of historical record that 
not only has Vaisnava Vedanta opened its 
truth to all classes and sections of people 
and become the source of spiritual inspira¬ 
tion to them, but even Advaita, far from 
adopting a patronizing attitude and looking 
down upon the majority who are in ignor¬ 
ance. has received the assent of the majority 
among both the philosophic and non- 
philosophic alike. The non-dualistic unity, 
when it became a living reality for the 
advanced few who had made themselves 
eligible for it, had such an influence on them 
as to make them the spiritual leaders of the 
less developed mankind. Hence, the 
illumined did not become either despondent 
due to their inability to share their privilege 
with the less advanced or arrogant in the 
consciousness of their own superiority. 

More creditable to ancient believers was the fact 
that in spite of their exalted position based on 
superior knowledge and sanctity they never 
looked down with disdain on the less intellectual. 
It was recognized from early times that the 
religion of a man cannot and ought not to be 
the same as of a child, nor of an old man that 
of an active man.i® 


17. Cf. S. N. Dasgupta, Indian Mysticism, p. 
172. 

< 18 . E.g. Advaita insists on pure jhdna-marga 
because it implies that reality is of intrinsic 
value; were it effected by human activity it would 
become relative. 

'19* F. M. Muller, The Vedanta Philosophy, pp. 
15-1$. 
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It was this universal recognition and 
spirit of toleration and the spiritual help¬ 
fulness resulting from it which was the 
greatest factor counteracting any pessimism 
which could, theoretically, result from 
‘intellectual exclusiveness’. The common 
man did not feel the sense of exclusion from 
the highest state, since truth was open to 
all who aspired after it and no one was 
debarred from it. The pure and elevated 
qualifications required also did not, in fact, 
create despondency, since they operated 
uniformly for all men and did not give any 
unearned advantage, such as special oppor¬ 
tunities for education, etc. to any section. 
The caste-principle which excluded the 
lowest class from the highest truth of 
Vedanta must be admitted to be the cause of 
such pessimism, but not the so-called in- 
tellectualism of that system. ‘But in principle, 
this [caste] exclusion was wrong and 
clearly contradicted by the true spirit of 
Vedanta.’2o 

Pessimism and the doctrines of karma 
and punarjanma 

The critic holds that the Vedantic world¬ 
view governed by the two laws of karma 
and punarjanma (rebirth) cannot but pro¬ 
duce an idea of an endless, wearisome 
repetition of a futile process, since each life 
but gives rise to another, the working out 
of karma to more karma, leading nowhere. 
It must be conceded that he who holds the 
samsara doctrine to be final cannot avoid 
a resultant gloom and depression. But 
Vedanta always insists on the provisional 
nature of the fleeting, the unsubstantial and 
the suffering, which must, in the end, give 
way to a bright end. 

The karma doctrine of Vedanta bolds 
out the greatest truth in the realm of the 
self: that its success and happiness are witV 


Ibid., p. 43. 


in itself, to be worked for through purifica¬ 
tion of thoughts, emotions and actions. 
And infinite quest for perfection is allowed 
by the doctrine of punarjanma, which con¬ 
nects all moments of experience, and past, 
present and future existence into a meaning¬ 
ful teleological process. The supreme value 
of truth or moksa strengthens the optimistic 
outlook only by the help of these two doc¬ 
trines. ‘It is thus the poverty of man’s 
present spiritual equipment taken along 
with the greatness of his final destiny which 
explains belief in a plurality of lives.’^i 

If we arc to be optimists that there is some goal 
to be reached by all individuals in a temporal 
process, then the notion of a series of successive 
existence in the course of which all are gradually 
purified and made fit for heaven would seem to 
be the one least open to objcction .22 

The critic holds that the cheerlessncss of 
the goal of annihilation in pure identity as 
well as of the doctrine of samsdra mutually 
reinforce each other. It might be argued 
that the doctrine of samsdra taken by itself 
is certainly pessimistic, but in the main, 
historically and psychologically, it has been 
transformed into an inspiring conception 
through its connection with the highest 
value of man (paramdrtha). The critic fur¬ 
ther objects that since the laws of karma 
and punarjanma are purely laws of deter¬ 
minism in the empirical field, while mok^a 
is the idea of transcendental freedem.^® the 
affirmation of the latter is a logical denial 
or an implicit condemnation of the former. 
Certainly Vedanta envisages moksa as the 
ending of karma and punarjanma, but this 
is not so much an admission of logical 


2ii. Mactaggert. Some Dogmas of Religion, p. 

113. 

\ ae. G. L. Dickinson, quoted in S. Radhakrishnan, 
The Brahma Sutra, p. 206; cf. Paul Deussen, 
The Philosophy of the Vpanlfods, p. 314. 

CS. Deussen, The Philosophy of the 
Upanifods, p. 209. 
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falseness of these laws, as the critic likes to 
believe, as the idea of ‘going beyond’. As 
physical science harnesses natural laws to 
its own purposes, the pursuer of Atmavidya 
controls these moral laws instead of being 
controlled by them, that is, he turns them 
from their nature as ‘destructive’ forces to 
more beneficial and useful purposes, when 
his attention is turned towards nioLya. As 
the law of gravity holds good within the 
earth’s field but not in the cosmic field, 
similarly Vedanta asserts that karma and 
piinarjannm operate in the field of samsara 
but not in moksa. 

The psychological value of the connec¬ 
tion of these moral laws with the conception 
of moksa, in the form of inspiration and 
consolation, has been greater than the value 
of more scientific doctrines. Instead of the 
‘one life, one chance’* theory of salvation, 
it stresses the many chances each has to 
attain that good.24 The despair that might 
result from the idea of the inexhaustibility 
and inescapability of these laws is counter¬ 
balanced by the hope resulting from the 
idea of dispassionate operation of these 
laws by which the lowest soul may raise 
himself to the highest position by acting in 
the right way.2s The idea of the working 
out of the laws of karma and punarjanma 
in the shape of the final conquest of matter 
by spirit is no pessimistic outlook; and in 
spite of the conception of ‘eighty-four lakhs 
of lives’, the Vedantin derives true en¬ 
couragement from the thought that to be 
born in human form is itself evidence of 
the long distance covered on the path to 
the goal. The immense vista enhances 
rather than depresses the value of his effort 
and action through iapasya. 

Another element of psychological value 
inherent in these doctrines is the support 
they give to the instinct for life and abhor- 

»• Floyd Ross, The Meaning of Life in Hindu' 
ixm and Buddhism, p. 36. 

»• Cf. Bhagavad-Cm 6.38. 


rence of death in man. This is enhanced by 
the possibility of improving the future by 
self-effort, through the operation of the law 
of karma. The sense of the continuity of 
self through punarjanma is thus supported 
by the evolutionary principle of Karma end¬ 
ing in the attainment of true immortality 
or amrtatva of the self. And this is a source 
of optimism for the Vedantin. 

Critics are intolerant of the pessimistic 
resignation and acquiescence to fate which 
they find to be the necessary result of these 
doctrines. The ethical possibilities and 
actualities of these doctrines will be dealt 
with later but here it is appropriate to 
point out that the causal explanation of 
inequalities of life afforded by these laws 
is psychologically satisfying, as evidenced 
by the absence of bitterness. Among other 
attitudes resulting from these laws are 
patience and persistent endeavour in mak¬ 
ing use of life’s possibilities, toleration and 
sympathy towards the less fortunate. The 
sense of despair created by vast, incompre¬ 
hensible fate is balanced by the belief that 
life is self-chosen and possible to improve. 
The ideal attitude towards life’s problems 
is that of equanimity, detachment, con¬ 
tentment, which is no ignoble or pessimistic 
attitude in spite of the condemnation of it 
as mere ‘stoic indifference’. The important 
point about the karma doctrine is that, 
paradoxically, it inspires us both with hope 
for the future and resignation towards w'hat 
may occur in the present. This is not 
pessimism but the very opposite of it. 

In their actual operation the doctrines of 
karma and punarjanma have not always 
been interpreted in a synthetic way. The 
best Vedantins have been able to balance 
the elements of past and present to deter¬ 
mine the future; prSrabdha karma (karma 
which has already begun to bear fruit) com¬ 
pounded with purusakara (self-effort) has 
been productive of the highest type of 
kriyamana karma (that which, is presently 
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being performed). But the unphilosopbical 
mind was not able to attain such a true 
balance. In certain periods and individuals 
the over-emphasis on prarabdha has pro¬ 
duced that mood of fatalism about which 
the critic complains. Again, the tendency to 
understand karma as a mechanical law con¬ 
verted it into mere soulless fate and was 
productive of a sense of helplessness. 
Failure to keep in mind the tri-dimensional 
aspect of karma doctrine converts this law 
of moral and spiritual harmony into a 


‘reign of terror’.*® It is difficult to decide, 
however, the true relation of cause and 
effect in this situation. Is the one-sided in¬ 
terpretation of the laws of karma and 
punarjanma the cause of the pessimistic out¬ 
look, or does the pessimistic outlook 
generated by socio-historical factors lead to 
that one-sided interpretation? 

^ be continued) 

'y*. 

2 ®. M. Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indian Philosophy, 
p. 130. 


How They Walked on the Razor's Edge 


ST. TERESA, BRIDE OF THE SUN 

SWAMl ATMARUPANANDA 


(Continued from the previous issue) 


Though the years at St. Joseph’s passed 
in tranquillity and forgetfulness of the world, 
Teresa wasn’t completely deaf to mankind’s 
cry of suffering. ‘I would have laid down 
a thousand lives to save a single soul ... ’ 
she wrote during this period. She told her 
daughters that each was to look on herself 
as a sacrifice for the world, especially for 
the ungodly, for those who couldn’t pray or 
wouldn't. Her purpose for St. Joseph’s was 
a precise one: to conquer God’s Kingdom 
aiKl radiate its glory on earth among men. 

Yet her main emphasis was on the refrain 
she had learned as a young woman while 
reading St. Jerome to her Uncle Pedro : 
‘All is nothing.’ She prayed for the welfare 
of the world, yes, but she saw that world 
‘as though in a dream’. Love, which gives 
the sense of value and reality to whatever 
it touches, had been withdrawn from the 


restless world of the senses and given wholly 
to God. 

Then one day in the summer of 1566 a 
Franciscan friar came to St. Joseph’s. He 
described with great pathos the terrible 
state of religion in the world; how people 
were perishing for want of spiritual food. 
His words lanced Teresa’s heart, and the 
unbounded love for God which had been 
contained within its limits flowed out over 
the earth. This love, which had been 
purified of all sensuality by detachment, 
returned a wonderful new sense of reality 
and value to the world—the reality of God 
and the value of serving Him in it. Teresa 
had passed from ‘all is nothing’ to ‘all is 
God’. 

The iniserks of the world outside the 
cloister began to weigh heavily on her, What 
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could she do, a poor, enclosed nun? One 
evening the Lord appeared to her and in 
all tenderness said by way of consoling her, 
*Wait a little, daughter, and you will see 
great things.* 

In February 1567 the General of the 
Carmelite Order came from Rome to visit 
Castile, and April found him in Avila. He 
was deeply moved when he visited St. 
Joseph’s and met these thirteen dedicated 
nuns leading a life of strictest discipline, 
for he had come to Spain mainly to en¬ 
courage a reform of the Carmelite Order. 
Here at St. Joseph’s he found the Carmelite 
ideal being lived in all its purity, and in 
Teresa of Jesus he found a woman of 
indomitable courage, contagious enthusiasm, 
and deep spirituality. He gave her authoriz¬ 
ation to expand the Reform in Castile by 
founding more convents and two monas¬ 
teries for Discalced friars. This was the 
answer to her prayer for the means of 
serving God which had ended her auto¬ 
biography. This was the beginning of the 
‘great things’ promised by God. 

Teresa was once again overwhelmed. She 
was now fifty-two; and her health was bad 
as always. Moreover, she had no money, 
no support, and no houses for new founda¬ 
tions. How and where was she to begin? 

* * * 

Dawn. 13 August 1567. Three carts 
jolted through the bumpy streets of Avila. 
Teresa, accompanied by two nuns from 
St. Joseph’s and four from the Incarnation, 
was starting put for Medina del Campo. 
Also in her party were the chaplain Julian 
de Avila and servants, who rode behind the 
carts on muleback. Dawn, the holy hour 
which had witnessed Teresa’s birth, her 
quest of martyrdom with Rodrigo, her flight 
to die convent with Antonio, and the 
foundation of iSt. Joseph’s, now found her 
in her old age setting out as Mother Found- 


.i9l 

ress of Carmel after four and a half years 
of quiet retirement. 

All Avila thought her mad; what busi¬ 
ness had a nun to go gallavanting about at 
this age? They were right: she was indeed 
mad, mad with divine madness, but never 
was there a more down-to-earth woman: 
in her was harmonized the mad idealism of 
the knight errant~or should we say ’dame 
errant’?—with the practical common sense 
of the simple peasant woman. 

Hesitation was foreign to her. Though 
the Bishop of Avila and others looked at 
her askance for starting out on new adven¬ 
tures, she had commissioned Antonio de 
Heredia—prior of the Mitigated Carmelite 
friars in Medina del Campo—to search out 
a house for her second foundation. The 
chaplain, Julian de Avila—one of the most 
lovable characters in the life of Teresa, who 
accompanied her on most of her journeys 
—has left a colourful description of their 
arrival, after two days’ travel, in the busy 
market town ; 

I'hc Medina del Campo foundation ! What a 
business ! Wc arrived at Medina at midnight ... 
There wc were in the streets, friars and nuns, 
laden with the sacred vessels and vestments 
necessary for saying the first Mass and fitting up 
the chapel: wc looked like gipsies who had been 
robbing churches; if we had run into a police 
patrol we should have spent the rest of the night 
in jail.... 

Wc had to wake up the caretaker and summon 
him with all urgency to open the house and 
clear it for us. O Lord 1 We had' scarcely got 
in when we thanked God with all our hearts: 
He saved us in the nick of time from six bulls 
for the next day’s bullfight which were dashing 
madly across town to the arena. 

It was nearly dawn. You should just have seen 
the prioress, the sisters, all of us, some with 
brooms, others on ladders busy putting up bang¬ 
ings or fixing the bell in place. Wc had no nails 
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and it wasn't the moment to go and buy any. 
Mother Teresa made good use of those she found 
in the walls; somehow or other the place was 
cleared and the porch began to look more or 
less presentable. 

As soon as it was daylight, we joyfully pealed 
the bell for Mass, one stroke after another. Those 
who heard the peal came in to find a convent 
sprung up during the night. They were left 
speechless with astonishment. Soon there were 
so many people that our little porch was filled 
to overflowing. 

The house selected by the we!l-nieaning 
but highly impractical Antonio de Heredia 
had looked deprcssingly dilapidated at 
midnight. Now, in the light of day, what 
was Teresa’s horror to find that the house 
consisted of only a few half-crumbling 
walls ! The plate was not fit for human 
habitation, so they took up residence in the 
upper part of a Medina businessman’s house 
for two months while the convent was 
thoroughly repaired. 

During this time Teresa one day asked 
Antonio de Heredia’s advice on the found¬ 
ing of a Discalced Reform for friars. She 
was surprised and amused that the fifty- 
seven-ycar-old friar offered himself as the 
first friar: ‘I took it for a joke and told 
him so ... ’ He insisted, but Teresa was 
still doubtful of his capacity, so she asked 
him to think it over for a year while follow¬ 
ing the Primitive Rule in private. 

Another day, however, a young friar 
named Juan de San Matias came to see 
her. He also belonged to the Carmelite 
monastery in Medina. Teresa was much 
pleased at their very first meeting, for his 
sincerity and spirituality were evident. She 
begged him to join her Discalced Reform, 
and when the five-foot-tall friar agreed, ^e 
exclaimed in delight: ’Daughters, I have a 
friar and a half!’ Though Antonio was tall 
and Juan very short, Juan in time proved 


himself to be the friar and Antonio the half. 
This Juan became the great St. John of the 
Cross, whose figure has dominated all sub¬ 
sequent Catholic mysticism. As Julian de 
Avila summed up: Tn this town of Medina 
del Campo, a sort of fair where you find 
everything, the Mother found the corner¬ 
stone of her monasteries of ’Discalced 
friars.’ 

Once the house in Medina was ready and 
the nuns had taken up their residence, 
Teresa was free to continue her work as 
Mother Foundress. In April 1568 she 
founded a Carmel in the small town of 
Malagon; in August, at Valladolid. St. 
John of the Cross and Antonio de Heredia 
—now Antonio de Jesus—founded the first 
DLscalced monastery in Duruelo on No¬ 
vember 28. In May 1569 Teresa opened a 
convent in the historic city of Toledo.... 

August 1570 found Teresa back at St. 
Joseph’s, Avila. It was always a joy for 
her to return to this her first Carmel, and 
cause for rejoicing among her daughters, 
because they felt strength in the presence of 
their brave Mother whose spirit no diffi¬ 
culties could dampen. She was happy to find 
the house as recollected as she had left it. 
And to add to her pleasure, she was pre¬ 
sented with two novices. 

One, a peasant girl named Ana Garcia, 
had lived on such intimate terms with God 
in her childhood that when her village 
playmates called her, she would apologize 
to Him, saying: ‘I’m going to play, but I’ll 
come back straightway.’ As she began to 
mature, she scared off her first suitor by 
appearing before him in bizarre attire. At 
the age of twenty she had a vivid dream in 
which she found herself in a small convent, 
poor aod silent but permeated with the love 
of God. She asked for something to drink, 
and a nun dressed in coarse brown frieze 
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gave her water: never had she tasted any¬ 
thing so cool and refreshing. When Ana 
told her priest about the dream, he recog¬ 
nized the convent as St. Joseph’s in Avila. 
Going there. Ana Garcia found the house 
true to her dream in every detail. She be¬ 
came Ana de San Bartolomc, the faithful 
and devoted little sister who was to be 
Teresa’s constant companion in later years. 

Ana de Lobera was as talented and cul¬ 
tured as the other was simple. So remark¬ 
able was she for her brilliance and beauty 
that her friends nicknamed her ‘the queen 
of women’. One day she gave alms to a 
beggar on the street and continued on her 
way. After proceeding a few steps, however, 
the look of sorrowful love she had seen on 
his face' moved her so much that she turned 
her head to catch a glimpse of hint again. 
But he had disappeared.. From that time on 
she detached herself from her former 
pleasures, and at the age of twenty-five 
entered St. Joseph’s. There she found in a 
picture of Christ the exact face and ex¬ 
pression of that beggar. Thus Ana de 
Lobera became Ana de Jesus. 

Teresa always had a special love for 
novices, and such jewels as the two Anas 
made her praise God’s goodness in sending 
them. Not all who sought entrance into her 
Carmels, however, were so perfect. Now 
that her Reform was well known in Castile, 
women who were of no use in,the wr^jd 
also sought refuge in her houses. At the 
Convent of the Incarnation she had seen 
only too well what degradation takes place 
when a convent becomes a boarding house 
for women who can’t find husbands. So, 
though compassionate, she was unyielding 
in the matter of selecting only the best for 
her Carmels. ‘I won’t have nuns who are 
ninnies.* she would exclaim. To one in¬ 
fluential benefactress who insisted that 
Teresa accept two candidates she wrote: 
T can find subjects everywhere, but I 
haven’t dared to take one ... for I want 

■ S' ■ ' 


them perfect.... I shall not accept either 
of tihe two of whom you speak to me. 
I find in them neither sanctity, courage nor 
talents sufficient to be an advantage for the 
house.’ 

When anger was needed to protect the 
purity of her Order, hers was short-lived 
but terrible in its clarity of perception, 
leaving no doubt as to what displeased her. 
This didn’t indicate a lack of self-control: 
she used anger as an artisan uses a precision 
tool to accomplish a definite purpose. Once 
the desired effect had been produced, she 
was quick to forgive and forget; but the 
same will which had expressed itself 
through anger continued to work now 
through gentleness, until success was 
assured. 

This adamantine hardness manifested 
only when the welfare of the Order was 
in question. Otherwise. Teresa’s mother- 
heart reached out and embraced all: ‘Her 
tact and sweetness’, said one of her 
daughters, ‘always attracted me to her. Her 
wonderful life and the way she spoke would 
have moved the heart of a stone.’ If she 
hurt any of her daughters, Teresa would 
prostrate herself at the offended one’s feet, 
begging pardon. When writing to the 
prioresses whom she herself had formed, 
Teresa would sign: ‘Your Reverence’s un¬ 
worthy servant’. 

In October 1570 Teresa left Avila for the 
university city of Salamanca, where on 
November 1 she made her seventh founda¬ 
tion. Here Ana de Jesus was professed. 
Christian nuns are considered to be the 
brides of Christ, and in these Carmels a 
nun’s profession was truly a bridal feast. 
Such festive occasions brought out all of 
Teresa’s natural warmth and gaiety. When 
she saw Ana de Jesus carrying a beautiful 
statue of the Child Jesus, her joy poured 
out in spontaneous verse: 

How happy is this shepherdess 

For she has today given herself to a shepherd 
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Who is royal and will continue to reign. 

As to myself Gil, I am afraid. 

1 shall never dare to cast eyes on her again 

For she has taken a husband 

Who is royal and will continue to reign. 

Then her spiritual fervour overflowed in 
dance. As a young lady she had been a 
stunning dancer, but that self-conscious 
mastery of technique couldn’t compare with 
this ecstasy in movement. The Spirit flowed 
through her limbs, giving them an ethereal 
grace and liquidity of movement as she 
turned round, clapping her hands in the 
way that Spanish girls dttoce evien now. 
The nuns were carried away with her and 
all accompanied her ‘in a perfect transport 
of spiritual joy’. 

Many years afterwards when Ana de 
Jesus went to France to foimd Carmels 
there, the French nuns were astonished to 
see venerable Mother Ana ’more like a 
seraphim than a mortal creature, executing 
a sacred dance in the choir, singing and 
clapping her hands in the Spanish way, but 
with so much dignity, sweetness and grace 
that, filled with holy reverence, they felt 
themselves wholly moved by divine grace 
and their hearts moved to God.’ The nuns 
of Carmel carry on this sacred tradition to 
this day. 

In the spring of 1571 Teresa was back 
in Salamanca for a short stay, after having 
made another foundation at Alba. On 
Easter evening, after feeling sad all day, she 
asked a novice to sing for her at the after- 
dinner recreation time. In a pure voice, 
penetrating in its clarity, the young girl sang: 

May my eyes behold thee. 

Good and sweet Jesus, 

May my eyes behold thee. 

And then may 1 die. 

Let him who will, delight his gaze 
With jasmine and with roses; 
if 1 were to see the^ 

A thousand gardens would lie 
" * before my eyes. 


September 

The sublime words of Ithe song, their 
rhythm in the original Spanish, the angelic 
novice, and the beauty of the April evening 
could not but send a pure mind like Teresa’s 
into deep ecstasy, and she fell into the arms 
of Maria de San Francisco. She was carried 
to her room where she remained for a long 
time without external consciousness. When 
her mind returned to earth, she wa.s in pain, 
the bones of her hands were as if dis¬ 
located, and she felt in every bone of her 
body an intense burning sensation. She 
gave expression to this pain of spiritual 
longing in verse : 

I live without true life in me 
And, living thus expectantly, 

[ die because 1 do not die. 

% 

Is it any wonder that when recreation 
time came and the nuns saw their Mother 
hurrying off to her room, they would hold 
her back and say, ‘Isn’t Your Reverence 
staying with us?’ If she spoke, all were 
illumined by her words ; if she laughed, 
the whole convent roared; and if she was 
in a more obviously spiritual mood, the 
whole atmosphere would be surcharged. 
For Teresa, joy was an expression of purity 
and spiritual freedom. She disliked ‘gloomy 
saints’, nor did she like people to pray until 
they exhausted themselves. Once when 
Teresa was leading the games aii^ songs 
during recreation time at a convent, the 
prioress complained to her that the nuns 
would do better to spend their time in 
prayer. ‘Go dauglUe^r,* retorted Teresa. 
‘Go and contemplate In your 

sisters and I make 
Lord here!’ 

In October ld71 Teresa was uhexfl^tedly 
chosei^ as piibress df tte Convent oi In¬ 
carnation, joining house whi<^ fdUotred 
the Mitiga^ Rule and which she had been 
so happy to leave in order to start her 
Reform. Teresa was horrified, imd so 
the Tneamatioo niiiiis who had been denied 
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RAZOR’S EDGE: ST. TERESA, BRIDE OF SUN 


their right to elect a prioress of their own 
choosing: they had no desire to be 
‘reformed’ like> the Discalced. But a high 
Church official, impressed by Teresa’s 
genius for leadership and organizatioh, felt 
that she alone could save a fast-deteriorating 
situation. Spain was now becoming a poor 
country, and people could no longer support 
ihe country’s innumerable monasteries and 
convents. Huge houses like the Incarnation 
literally faced starvation. The novitiate at the 
Incarnation had been closed and many of 
the one hundred and thirty nuns were con¬ 
templating a return to the world to escape 
dire poverty. 

When Teresa arrived for the induction 
ceremony, she was met by jeefs and shouts 
of rejection. Suddenly, in the rridst of the 
tumult, a single voice was heard: ‘We want 
her and we love her !’ More nuns gained 
courage and rallied round this new voice. 
.Soon the two parties began abusing each 
other and came to blows. Finally, with the 
help of the police, Teresa was formally 
inducted. Throughout the commotion she 
had remained calm and unconcerned. See¬ 
ing this, the nuns began to whisper, ‘Maybe 
she is a saint!’ 


When the first chapter-meeting was held, 
Teresa addressed the nuns : 

My ladies, mothers and sisters; ... This elec¬ 
tion has greatly distressed me, both because it 
has laid upon me a task which 1 shall be unable 
to perform, and also because it has deprived you 
of the freedom of election which you used to 
enjoy and given you a prioress whom you have 
not chosen at your will and pleasure, and a 
prioress who would be accomplishing a great deal 
if she could succeed in leamirtg from the least 
of you here all the good that is in her, 

1 come solely to serve and please you in every 
possible way that 1 can and I hope that the Lord 
will greatly assist me to do this .,. See, then, my 
ladies, what I can do for each of you; even if 
it be to give my life-blood, I shall do it with a 
right good will. 

1 am a daughter of this house and a sister of 
you all_ 

Could they resist any longer? She was 
so natural, so unaffected and humble ! 
Hostility vanished when she installed an 
image of the Virgin Mary on the prioress’s 
seat, gave Her the convent keys, prostrated 
and said. ‘Ladies, here is your prioress. Our 
Lady of Mercy.’ The statue remained there 
throughout Teresa’s three-year term, and 
every evening Teresa surrendered to Her 
the keys. 

(to he continued) 


(Continued from page 383) 


Self that enabled Swami Vivekananda to 
combine in him the greatness of iSaihkara 
and Buddha. He says: . 

We want today that bright sun of intellectuality 
of &u:nkara joined with the heart of Buddha, the 
wonderful infinite heart of love and mercy. This 
union will give us the highest philosophy. Science 


and religion will meet and shake hands. Poet^ 
and philosophy will become friends. This will 
be the religion of the future, and if we can work 
it out, we may be sure that it will be for all 
times and peoples.^ 


S* Complete Works, vol. 2 (1976), p, 140. 
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MODES OF VALUE : bv A. H. Johnson. 
Published by Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10016. 1978. Pp. 244. 
.$5.00. 

This book contends that value is a simple un¬ 
analysable quality which characterizes many 
’objects’. The various ways in which value 
characterizes entities are carefully examined with 
the help of numerous illustrations. A representa¬ 
tive sample of entities which most people regard 
as valuable is considered in the light of their 
comparative merit. There is a parallel discussion 
on the opposite of value and what it characterizes. 
The following are among the topics discussed : 
pleasure, beauty, honesty, ugliness, pain, hatred 
of fellow man, art, drugs, violence, sex, democ¬ 
racy, university, persuasion, a philosophy of life. 

This is an introduction to moral science and 
treats moral rules as social principles which are 
meant for the good of everybody. Why be moral? 
Because, as Hobbes has shown, without a moral 
code of conduct life would be ’poor, nasty, 
brutish, and short’. Morality is to everyone’s 
interest alike, but this does not make it identical 
with self-interest. Being ‘moral’ is being ‘rational’; 
and being rational is doing what is supported by 
the best reasons. But why be rational? This 
question does not make any sense. Morality and 
rational life must go together. 

The author makes clear distinctions in the use 
of the word ‘good’. He makes valuable comments 
on the relations between ‘good’, ‘morally good’, 
‘good man’ and ‘right’; his discussion of the uses 
of ‘duty’ as opposed to those of ‘obligation’ is 
excellent. Whoever treads the path of violence 
will never for all that establish a more just society, 
let alone world peace. Whoever uses the weapons 
of terror, even of mental terror, to achieve one’s 
own selfish ends, whoever wounds or kills inno¬ 
cent people in order to overcome their present 
difficult circumstances is not more noble than 
other violent criminals, for the end never justifies 
the means. The ethics of our present technological 
age needs a proper understanding of obligation 
'to one another. 

. There is enough in this book to keep one 
thinking about values of life from an ethical 
point of view for a long time, and the presentation 
is not only analytical but skilful and interesting. 
Prof, A. H. Johnson deserves profuse congratula¬ 
tions on his excellent book and the philosophical 
World is grateful to the Philosophical Library for 
produdng this valuable book 


It grows in interest toward the end and leave; 
us with a sense of self-realization. 

Prop. K. S. Ramakrishna Rao 
Head, Dept, of Philosophy 
Government College for Women 
Mandya, Karnataka 

REBIRTH—THE TIBETAN GAME OF 
LIBERATION: by Mark Tatz and Jody Kent. 
Published by Rider and Company, 3 Fitzroy 
Square, London WIP 6JD. 1978. Pp. 231 (with 
a full-colour poster gameboard). £4.95. 

We hear about ‘many a truth told in jest’. 
Truth can be learned through play, for man 
is not only a thinker (Homo sapiens) and a 
worker (Homo faber) but also a player (Homo 
ludens). Play forms an important aspect of learn¬ 
ing in childhood. Even in adult life play has an 
important place. Some Hindu schools of thought 
regard the whole creation as Pda, God's play. 

Three points distinguish play from all other 
activities. One is that play is an acting out or 
imitation of actual life’s situations and, like tliem, 
involves an element of uncertainty or surprise. 
The second point is spontaneity—play is not an 
act of compulsion. The third point is joy. Though 
modern man’s attitude towards play has con¬ 
siderably changed—cricket and soccer have now 
become sublimated forms of war between nations 
—nevertheless, the essential purpose of play 
remains the same, namely, entertainment. In 
other words, play is a form of art like music and 
dance and, like the latter, could become a means 
of approaching and understanding Reality. 

Many of the indoor games popular in modern 
times—cards, chess, ludo, snakes-and-ladders— 
are mqstly ways of ‘killing time’. However, some 
of the ancient Hindu games like the Colokdham 
had a religious value. The book under review is 
a detailed description of a Tibetan Religious game 
called Rebirth played on a gameboard using dice. 
The publishers have prepared a big poster-size 
full-colour gameboard consisting of 104 squares, 
and the main part of the book is devoted to a 
detailed commentary on each square. A lengthy 
Introduction gives a lucid account of the history 
of the game and the philosophical principles in¬ 
volved in it. 

The game of Rebirth was invented in the early 
part of the thirteenth century by Sa-Pan a great 
Sandmt sdholar of the Sakya sect jfn TibeL 
Tibetans regarded it as an educational time, 
inculcating in children the Buddhist map of the 
world and an understanding of the workings of 
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Karina. It was also enjoyed as an amusement anj 
was plyed by both monks and lay people. 
Modified versions of the game spread to Nepal 
Bhutan and Korea. The game is still played by 
libetan refugees in India and other parts of the 
world. 

The gameboard consists of 104 squares, each 
square representing a realm or state of one’s 
birth. The throw of dice determines in which 
world the player will be born. It is not a straight 
ascent from the hottest ‘hell’ to ‘Nirvana’. At 
any stage he may slip and go down to a lower 
plane. Once he attains ‘Nirvana’, he has no more 
•rebirth’ and he wins the game. Each square 
contains instructions about the place where each 
number of the die will lead to. A large number 
ot people can play this game. 

The authors have made everything so clear 
that even a child can play the game with the 
help of the book. Indeed,,, we hope religious- 
minded people will gift this book to children and 
thus help them to exercise thcir intellectual and 
moral lacultics. Howewr. the book presents a 
difficulty. The inscriptions on the gameboard arc 
all in Tibetan script, and unless the player con¬ 
stantly refers to the book, he cannot know where 
exactly he is supposed to be in the Buddhist worl<|. 
This robs the game of much of its interest, unless 
of course, one happens to be a devoted Tibet- 
ologist. We suggest the publishers get the game- 
board redrawn giving English equivalents of 
Tibetan terms on every square. 

P.B. 

FROM HOLY WANDERINGS TO SERVICE 
OF GOD IN MAN : by Swami Akhandananoa. 
Publishers: Sri Ramakrishna Math, Ramakrishna 
Math Road, Madras-600 004. 1979. Pp. xvi+18f>. 
Rs. 6/-. 

Hindu scriptures say that man’s effort to realize 
God passes through three stages: to sec God as 
an external Being, then to see Him as the Spirit 
within himself and finally as the Spirit pervading 
everything. For a fully enlightened person, ser¬ 
vice of man becomes literally the service of God, 
and Swami Akhandanandaji was one such great 
spiritual luminary and lover of humanity. The 
book under review is a collection of the great 
Swami's reminiscences of the days of his youth 
when he renounced the world and became a 
monk. 

The first chapter contains his reminiscences of 
his Master Sri Ramakrishna. In it we can get an 
klea of how by the touch of the Master he was 
transformed from a deeply orthodox Hindu 
aspirant into a universal man ready to do the 


work that was ahead of him. Apart from this, 
the chapter gives us a glimpse into the wonderful 
personality of Sri Ramakrishna and his simple 
but enchanting way of imparting spiritual instruc¬ 
tions to his disciples and devotees, and his power 
of changing even ruffians like Manmatha. 

The second chapter contains a thrilling account 
of his wanderings in Tibet and other places, A 
sample of his adventurous spirit and utter depend, 
ence on God is revealed in the following account 
(p. 23): From Gangotri I passed through the Maha- 
pitha of Chandravadani and visited Kedar and Bad- 
rinarayan. In my descent from Chandravadani hill 
by a perilous path, I lost my way and sat in a 
dense forest in meditation of the Master, On 
getting up, 1 moved forward with the name of 
the Master on ray lips, without caring whether 
1 was on the right track or wrong. Down the 
steep hill it was impossible to arrest my motion. 

I took hold of shrubs, my feet slipped and I 
tumbled down into a corn field. Two hill men 
were roasting sheafs of wheat for food. They 
were taken by surprise to see me and said, ‘'How 
is this'? Where do you come from? Who led you 
here'? No other human being has come down 
this way.” On hearing that I came from the 
seat of Devi Chandravadani, they said, ‘‘Mother 
Chandravadani must have held you by the hand 
and brought you here.” I had actually felt that 
somebody led me here by the hand. I had slipped 
down as much as two miles. 

His experiences in Tibet are not dealt with in 
detail. But his account of his wanderings in 
Gujarat and in other places of northern India 
is given in full which reveals not only his great 
heart but also the social conditions prevailing in 
those areas. These holy wanderings were a great 
education for him, and his heart began to bleed 
more and more for the poor and the ignorant. 
He came to discover that the path to one’s own 
salvation consists in working for the salvation 
of others. He took upon himself the vow of 
service. Like Rantideva of the Puranas he asked 
himself, Ts there any way in this world whereby 
I may get into the bodies of all beings and my¬ 
self suffer all their troubles?’ For more than 
forty years he was fully engaged in feeding, 
clothing, educating and serving the poor. It was 
he who laid the foundation for the educational 
work, relief operations and other philanthropic 
acthrifies for which the Ramakrishna Mission is 
now well known. ‘Forty years were spent as if 
it were forty days,’ he once remarked. The state¬ 
ment gives a clue to the intensity and dedication 
with which he conducted the work of service. 
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His intense work of serving the poor started 
in Murshidabad district and culminated in the 
establishment of the famous orphanage in Sar- 
gachhi, West Bengal, where he remained till the 
last days of his life. This book concludes with 
the story of the early phase of his activities in 
different parts of Murshidabad district. Through¬ 
out the book one note that touches our heart is 
the vibration of Swami Akhandananda’s heart in 
response to the appalling misery of the people 
and the attitude with which he did his jutmost 
to alleviate their sufferings. The book will be 
an eye-opener and a real guide to those who 
sincerely wish to do some service to their suffer¬ 
ing brethren. 

The uniqueness of Sri Ramakrisbna is further 
levealed by his unique disciple and his pioneer¬ 
ing work. ■ 

The illuminating introduction by Swami 
Tapasyananda adds to the importance of the 
book. 

Some printing errors remain which should be 
rectified in the next edition. 

Swami JagaoatmanaNda 
Sri Ramakrishna Vidyashala 
Mysore 

MALAYALAM 

ARSHA BHARATA PARAMPARYAM: by 
Swami Sakhyananoa. Published by Vivekananda 
Vijnana Bhavanam, Punkunnam, Trichur-680 002, 
Kerala. Distributed by National Bookstall, 
Kottayam-1, Kerala. 1979. Pp. xvi-1-372. Rs. 15/-. 

..When India became independent our historians 
and research scholars began to have a new look 
at the country’s ancient history. The conjecture 
that the Aryans destroyed Indus valley culture 
was challenged on the basis of new data, and a 
section of scholars suggested that these ancient 
cities might have been buried underground by 
floods. Such sites and cities as Indraprastha, 
Hastinapura. Ahichhatra, and Kausambi men¬ 
tioned in Mahabharata were excavated, and were 
found to be seats of advanced culture. Recently, 
Ayodhya of the Ramayana also has been ex¬ 
cavated and here too deposits of ancient culture 
were discovered, indicating that many narrations 
in the epics and Puranas may, after all, be true. 

Further researches and explorations into hrdih’s 
past have thus become very much necessary now. 
The new publication i4rjc Shariita Paramparyam 
in Malayalam written by Swkmi Sakbyaimnda 
aisMimes importance in this context. Containing a 
brief survey of Indian cultural heritage, the work, 
can serve as a basic guide to, further explofations 


and investigations. It is an abridged version of a 
much detailed work by the author on the subject 
entitled Bharata Contra Darsonam whidi is await¬ 
ing publication. What makes the present work 
unique is that the author’s researches are almost 
entirely based on astronomical data and the litera¬ 
ture of epics and Puranas. 

The present book contains thirteen chapters with 
an appendix on the application of astronomical 
principles in historical research. Coming from the 
pen of an ascetic, it is but natural that the book 
should have more space and attention given to the 
evolution of various philosophical schools and the 
growth of the institution of sannyasa in India, than 
to other aspects of culture like art, literature, etc. 

The most outstanding problem which the author 
has discussed is the origin and evolution of 
Advaita philosophy—^and its practice in our 
national life. He traces the origin of this 
philosophy to Sadasiva-Mahadeva, the first Rishi- 
teacher of humanity. In the line of Teachers 
started from Him come Sadasiva Yogins and 
Vyasa' Munis. Parsvanatha, Mahavira and Buddha 
who rose between 2400 and 1800 b.c. also belong 
to the class of these yogins. According to an 
equally daring speculation of the author, the Adi 
Samkaracarya who wrote the great commentaries 
and Kaladi Samkaracarya were two different men. 
The former was a disciple of Govinda who him¬ 
self Was a disciple of Gaudapada. It was this 
Adi Samkara who founded the ten great monastic 
orders. The author assigns him to 500 b.c. Kaladi 
Samkara, according to the author, lived in the 
South as the head of Sringeri Math in the early 
part of the eight century a.d. 

Thus, Swami Sakhyananda tells us that Sam¬ 
kara, like Vyasa, was the tutelary name of a 
position which started as early as 500 b.c. I am 
inclined to take it further back to an unknown 
prehistoric period when the real and most 
original Samkara, (Mahesvara, Paramesvara) rose 
up filling the entire universe with the force and 
vigour of his thought. 

According to the author the legend that Parasu- 
raima of the house of Brigiis coloniz^ Kerala 
with people whom he bfot^ht from the North, 
might be a historical truth. The author auggests 
that a wave of migration of Saiva Brahmins took 
place iater from Kumataka towards and 

he calls these new inunigrants ’Sivadvija-NambisV 
This ccunmiinity, so we are told, got into trofuble 
with the Budihi^, when they so^t heijii' 
(d Vedic Bimluniiis called Nambiidi^ 
uul stftled in Kemla sbihe time moui^ 
According to the author^ 
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kalady was born in ontf of tho families pf Siva* 
dvija Nambis and not in a Nambudiri family. 

The history of India from the tenth to nine* 
teenth century is only briefly surveyed in this 
work. This is the period of Muslim invasions 
and therefore Vedantic movements had to lie low. 
The author takes up the thread again with the 
rise of ^ Ramakrishna Pm-amahamsa and 
devotes some space to this movement of Modern 
Renaissance under Sri Ramakrishna-Vivekananda. 

History is after all an uncertain subject in the 
absence of authentic records. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances we can only infer what happened 
long ago and therefore some of the data in the 
chronology may not be acceptable to others. For 
instance, the author has suggested a.d. 32S as 
the probable date of migration of Vedic Brahmins 
to Kerala on the basis of a ebronograni, 
'Yajnasthanam samraksyam’. But this chronogram 
.signifies only the date of Mezhathol Agnihotri. 


I' 


a great Brahmin Vt^o js said to have conducted 
ninety-nine Vedic sacrifices. It is not improbable 
that Vedic Brahmins had come still earlier. In : 
fact, what is called Sangam literature, generally 
assigned to the first three centuries of the 
Christian era, contains many references to Vedic 
Brahmins and sacrifices in Tamilakam. Yet, 
with all these little shortcomings, the work is an 
outstanding contribution to the study of 4he 
history of Indian culture and should serve as a 
guide to scholars and students of our age-old 
national traditions and history. No one can read 
this book without feeling the power and vitality 
of Hindu religion coursing through the arteries 
of the nation from immemorial times. 

V. T. iNtiuCHUDAN 
Representative, 

'Indian Cultural News Journal' * 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Govt, of India 


NEWS AND REPORTS 

RAMAKRISHNA MISSION IN AFRICA Many were visited twice, and some even Rve and 


Report for Marcei 1977 to September 1979 

On 25 October 1979, Swami Nihsreyasananda 
completed twenty years’ service in Africa. Though 
the main centre of his activity during these years 
has been the United Cultural Institute, 35 Rhodes 
Avenue, Salisbury, Rhodesia (now Zimbabwe), 
his field of work has been very large indeed. 
During the period under review, the Swami did 
almost continuous preaching work in Africa, 
America and Europe. 

Swami Bhashyananda, the Spiritual Head of 
the Vivdrananda Vedanta Society of Chicago and 
host of Swami Nihsreyasananda during the latter's 
extended stay in the U.S.A., arranged for the 
Swami regular lectures and classes in the Chigiiso 
temple itseU and in the monastery in Ganges 
Township, 135 miles away in Michigan State. 
Programmes were also arranged in outlying areas, 
in addtion to the Mission’s established Centres 
in the U'S.A. The Vedanta groups in the follow¬ 
ing cities were visited, and texts like the Upanisads, 
Gita, Yoga-Sutias of Patanjali and Bhakti-Sutnts 
of Narada e]q>lainedf Cleveland, Pittsburg, 
Detroit, Easton, (Pennsylvania), Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, 0ncinnati, Louisville, 
Atiahta, West Palm Beadh, Daytona Beach, 
Hpuston, Dallas, Phoenix, Denvetr fCali^pell 
(MjBattii^,- (Indiana), add: Vofmmtt in 

thd V ittaliiiii 

idmdnlbh^^^ a in Litmada. 


six times. The Swami also responded to invita¬ 
tions from Honolulu once and Princesstown in 
Trinidad twice. 

Preaching was also continued in the Republic 
of South Africa, as before, in Johannesburg. 
Kimberley, Cape Town, Grahamstown, East 
London, Durban, Pietermaritzburg, Estoourt. 
Ladysmith, Dundee, Newcastle and Bethal. Some 
places were visited twice and others thrice. In 
Zambia the main city visited was Lusaka where 
talks were given in the local Vedanta Centre. 
Talks were also given in London and Paris, as 
time permitted, and in the Ramakrishna Mission, 
Vacoas, Mauritius. Wherever a proper projector 
was available, the full length, black-and-white 
film on Mirabai was shown by the Swami. The 
Rhodesian capital, Salisbury, and the city Of 
Bulawayo were visited once and discourses 
given. 

From the Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, P.O. 
Box 11326, Johannesburg, a monthly Bulletin is 
being posted to about 200 friends and well- 
wishers for the past 18 months. The first part 
contains short notes on philosophical topics, and 
die latter part quotations from Ramakrishna 
Mission literature, mostly The Complete Works 
of Swami Vivekananda. This Bulletin Informally 
links together all the members of the Vedanta 
Societies in the three territories: Zambia, 
Rhodesia and the Republic of South Africa. 
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Alienation oj Trihals 

rhe recent tribal unrest in 7'ripura has sent shock waves all over the country. 
What look place was something like the pogrom of Jews and the Huguenots in 
Europe. Bands of tribal youths (many of them teenaged school boys and girls) 
armed with guns, arrows and machetes descended upon non-tribals (mostly Bengali 
refugees from the erstwhile East Pakistan), slaughtered men, women and children 
with ruthless ferocity, and .set fire to whole villages. The non-tribals naturally 
retaliated in some places,‘and the resulting carnage left hundreds of people dead 
and thousands homeless. 

What really unites the peoples of India is neither language nor race. A 
common culture is the only thread that unites the linguistic and racial diversilie.s 
of the country. Though tribal insurgency in some of the northeastern vStates may 
have been instigated by vested interests, its basic cause is the inability of the 
Government to integrate the hill tribes into the common socio-cultural stream 
of the nation. In Tripura this cultural alienation was aggravated and brought to 
a crisis by economic exploitation. Unlike the Harijans who eke out their living 
in cities and villages pocketing all kinds of ignominie.s, the Girijans of the north¬ 
eastern hills are a fiercely independent race. It was the attempt of non-tribals to 
rise by exploiting the tribals in their own land that invited the swift and devastating 
retribution. 

At the time of Partition, the tribals constituted roughly half of the 
population, and they roamed freely on the hills following their primitive method 
of agriculture. Soon the persecution of minorities in East Pakistan led to a con¬ 
tinuous influx of refugees into Tripura, reducing the tribals to a minority group 
and creating a severe pressure on land. The new settlers gradually came to own 
most of the agricultural land, often through fraudulent means. Added to this 
was the exploitation by unscrupulous money-lenders and traders. The laws 
belatedly enacted by the Government for the protection of tribals were not strictly 
enforced, and there were complaints about discrimination against tribals in 
educational and administrative fields. 

What is tragic about the Tripura massacre is not only the death of so many 
innocent people, but that it was thought to be necessary in a democratic country 
in order to open he eyes of the nation. The Government should take drastic steps 
to end all forms of exploitation of tribals and deptessed classes. This, however, 
is not enough. The whole nation must wake to its responsibility in integrating 
these neglected children of India into the mainstream of .socio-cultural life and 
giving them dignity and a sense of belonging. V/fi believe that Hindu religious 
leaders and organizations have a more significant role to play in this great task 
of national integration than political leaders and parties. 
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INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 


"Truth is one : sages call It by various names" 


ST 

f'TC’T^f ?SrST*I- 

arf^p^TfcT ii 

II^T 5’T'JT^ 3P55t??l ^T«T- 

f^s«TiF^?STffcr I 

?r *TT ^v. II 


nf?*r?T *i«rs: 

'®nf«r i 

cWt^TJir^T: f'Tcrf «T II 


1. Two beautiful birds (the individual 
self and the Supreme Self) which are friends 
and related to each other, resort to the same 
tree. Of these one eats the tasty fruit, while 
the other looks on wihout cating.i 

Rg-Veda 1.164.20 

2. In this body, where the senses 
iuparna) which arc parts of the immortal 
Self ceaselessly ianimesam) reveal {abhisva- 
ranti) the reality, the immutable (dhirali) 
Lord of the body (ino visvasya) who is the 
protector of the whole universe (bhuva- 
nasya gopah\ has entered, id vivesa) through 
the ripe (pdkam, i.e. purified) mind.2 

Rg-Veda 1.164.21 

3. On this tree of life the senses 
(suparnd) which are enjoyers (madhvadah) 
go to sleep (nivisante) and on waking up 
shine (suvate) upon the world. At the tip 
of the tree is the sweet (svddu) fruit (p/p- 
palam) of supreme bliss. One who does hot 
know the Father, i.e. the Supreme Self, can¬ 
not get {na ut-nasai) that fruit.3 

Rg-Veda 1.164.22 


• More selections from the ‘Asya Vamasya’ hymn of DTrghataraas. 
t* This verse occurs in Mumtaka Vpanlsad P.1.1), but few people are aware that 
its original source is in the Jtg-Veda. ft is accepted as forming the foundation of Vedanta 
philosophy. For interpretation, see iSamkara’s commentary on the said Upani$ad. 

2- Sayai^a has given two interpretations of which the first one refers to the sun. Wc 
have followed the second interpretation, the import of which is that the sense-organs have" 
behind them the Atman (cf. Kena Upanifad 1.1) which reveals all objects presented to it. 

3* Here again Sayaijia gives two meanings, the first of which is: ‘Just as birds go to 
the tree at night and fly away in the morning, the rays go back to the sun at night and 
emerging in the morning shine upon the world.' Our translation follows the second 
interprctatio.n which is in accord with the Upanisadic meaning. 




The viurious mental processes, powm and 
transformations involved in concentration 
are the subject, of this month*s bditorial. 

Incredible as it may seem, it is never¬ 
theless true that the dark forces of orthodox 
Hinduism tried everything possible to under¬ 
mine the epoch-making work of Swami 
Vivekananda for Hinduism. Tragically, 
Panchkori Bandyopadhyaya, a boyhood 
friend of Swamiji, acted as the standard- 
bearer of these Hindu pharisees during the 
clo^g years of the last century. His sub¬ 
sequent transformation into an admirer of 
Swamiji is the story the triumph of truth 
over falsehood and of love over self-interest. 
And this story is narrated with impassioned 
vividness in &e article panchkori bandyo- 

PADHYAYA AND SWAMI VIVEKANANDA by 
Swami Jitatmananda, former Principal. 
Vivekananda Centenary Memorial College, 
Rahara. 

We are thankful to William Page, an 
American scholar now working in Luxem^ 
Jbourg, for sending us an interesting and 


informative article on contemporary Chinese 
Buddhism in Taiwan entitled Notes on A 

CHINESE MONASTERY. 

Tt is high time that we woke mid 
realized the folly, of mental tension, hurry, 
anxieties, etc., all of which are causal by 
an oveiprotruding ego,’ says Prof. U. A. 
Asrani, former Asst. Professor of Physics 
at Benaras Hindu University and well- 
known writer on JfiSnayoga, in his thought- 
provoking article the wisdom of the 

UPANISHADS IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN 
SCIENCE. 

In the eighth instalment of is vedanta 
A PHILOSOPHY OF ESCAPE? Dr. Vinita 
Wanchoo examines the meaning of optimism 
and world denial according to Vedanta. 

To keep a fledgling monastic organisation 
on its wings in a worldly atmosphere needs 
extraordinary spiritual resourcefulness. The 
trials and tribulations of a saint who was 
endowed with this in this task is told with 
characteristic felicity by Swami Atmarup- 
ananda in the fifth instalment of st. terbsa, 
BRI1% OF THE SUN. 


CONCENTRATION AND MEDITATION—IV 


(EDITORIAL) 


Meditation is the bridge that connects 
tile lower mihd with the higher mind. 
Through that the aspirant crosses bver from 
the din and distractions of the sense-bound 
world to the world , of stillness and silence, 
frcwn the world of darkness: to the wnrltii of 
everlasting light AU preliminaiiy sf^tual 
disdbflnes end in medi^tive awareness. 

Prelimhii^ spintiial^-the 
asitirant to the 

inind- The^ he^^ tiie 

.bartleTi:::Ta^!»^ case - 


aeroplane cannot go beyond the speed i 
sound. Otnly spectaUy constructed pl^es 
with powerful engines can break ^e soihld^ 
barrier. Similarly, though 'thbuihta:^^a^ 
apparently feeble, non-^substantlai th^ 
one cannot go beyond thoughts, If 
is ifliroUidi nt^ttatitih jEhat tiie aSpiiUht 
p|erc(^ 5the; .and 


'of- theImiiid v , • 1 
We have already seen 
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dieota an4 deep sle^. Even during the 
waiting state the mind does hot always re¬ 
main in the same condition. According to 
the commentators of the Yoga-Satra, the 
human mind may exist in any of five states: 
ksiptam (restless), mu4ham (dull), vik^iptam 
(preoccupied), ekagram (concentrated) and 
niruddham (closed).t Bhoja says that every 
person has one of these states of mind pre¬ 
dominant in him and this determines his 
behaviour. . Spiritual aspirants may find 
their minds going through the first four 
states repeatedly. This is a big problem 
especially during the early years of spiritual 
life, and those who want to lead a meditat¬ 
ive life should have a clear understanding 
of the five states. 

Ksiptam or the restless state of mind is 
one in which the mind is totally under the 
sway of the senses. It ilits aimlessly like a 
butterfly. This is the predominant state of 
mind in children and those who lead a 
purely sense-boimd life. It is a state in 
which rajas predominates. Restlessness of 
the mind can be controlled through disci¬ 
plined work, deep studies, yoga exercises, 
etc. 

In the state called mudham, the mind 
remains dull and inactive owing to a pre¬ 
ponderance of tamos. It may be caused by 
physical factors like fatigue or disease. But 
more often it is caused by conflict of 
emotions. When the conflict between two 
opposing desires becomes too strong,' the 
mind enters an impasse. The problem be¬ 
comes worse when, owing to repression, the 
person is ujoable to detect the cause of the 
conflict in him. The blues, depression, 
spiritual dryness, etc. also come under this 
category, and their origin can usually be 
traced to the building up of tension m the 
unconscious. 

The thiid state is viksiptarn in 


i* <2f. of Yy4j^' aikt nhoja 

on ia and i.2 respei^ely. 


mind remains active, but not resttesS as hi 
the first state. It gets t)re0ccupied With 
different ideas. This is the predominant 
state of mind in scientists, artists, philos¬ 
ophers, scholars, social workers and offier 
cultured people. This condition is brought 
about by the prevalence of both rajas and 
sattva in more or less equal measure. This 
is a state in which concentration can be 
practised, (for concentTa'tidbi is impossible 
in the first two states. However, this con¬ 
centration is only a sort of preoccupation 
with ideas or activities and is something 
quite different from true meditation, as has 
been pointed out elsewhere.^ Spiritual 
aspirants should learn to keep the mind at 
least in this state through work, studies and 
deep thinking. 

We now come to the fourth state of mind 
known as ekagram in which alone higher 
spiritual experience becomes possible. In 
this state the mind remains calm, concen¬ 
trated, and free from mental automatisms, 
the will is free from the hold of desires, and 
the buddhi or intuition is awake. It is a 
state in which sattva predominates. Where¬ 
as the first three states are natural to man, 
the fourth state has to be acquired through 
years of purification and discipline, especially 
brahmacarya. Complete continence in¬ 
creases the spiritual force known as ojas 
as a result of which the brain becomes cool, 
a new power like an electric charge de¬ 
velops in it. and the whole subtle body be¬ 
comes luminous. By ekagram is meant, not 
ordinary concentration, but a state of higher 
contemplation. This becomes a permanent 
attribute only when the psycho-physical 
system is made ready. 

The fifth stale of mind known as 
niruddham is a superconscious state. Where* 
as in the previous state the vrttis estt 
only restrained, here the mind remains 
completdly closed. Mo vrmV and heUce 

2. See July .editorial. 
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no experience, arises in the mind; the 
scaHskaras (latent impressions) alone remain 
in the unconscious depths. In this state the 
mind ceases to be mind, as Gaudapada puts 
it.3 Yogis call this state asamprajndta or 
nirbija, while Vedantins call it nirvikalpa. 
Only a person who is fully established in 
the fourth state can really attain this highest 
state. If others attempt to‘close’their minds 
by suppressing all vfttis artificially (e.g, by 
certain exercises of Hafha Yoga), the usual 
result will only be a kind of hypnotic stupor 
or a state of suspended animation. 

Functions of the mind 

What is mind? It is difficult to find a 
right answer to this question. Air cannot 
be seen with the eyes; we can only feel its 
presence when it moves. Similarly, when 
the mind is perfectly still, its presence can¬ 
not be detected. Mind is known only by 
its functions. 

We have already discussed several func¬ 
tions of the mind. Before proceeding fur¬ 
ther it is necessary to restate these synopti- 
cally. According to Paiica^ikha, a very 
ancient authority on Yoga, the functions of 
the inind are of two types: those which are 
perceived (pori’-dfs/a) and those which are 
unperceived (apari-df^a). Various vrttis 
which produce names, forms and emotions 
belong to the first type. The second type 
of functions, which cannot be directly per¬ 
ceived but can be inferred from their effects, 
has been divided into seven groups.^ 

The first of these, mrodha (suppression), 
is the capacity of the mind to be free from 

3- iRBt and ffW I 

GaudaiAda, MH^ukya 

K&rika 3,31, 32. 

Quoted in Vy&sa’s Commentary on YogprS&tra 
3.15. 


all vrttis. In fact, between every two 
thoughts, the mind remains free of vrttis 
for Si split second. This Interval is normally 
so short that it is seldom noticed, but by 
practice it can be prolonged. The second 
and third functions are karma and sams- 
kora, which respectively mean karmdiaya 
and vdsand explained last month. The 
fourth function is parimma which means 
the various mental transformations to be 
discussed soon. The fifth function is 
jivanam, life-activities or the movements 
of prdtfa, for it is the mind which 
controls and guides the movements 
of prutfa, which in turn animates the body. 
The sixth function, ce^ta is the unseen 
action of the mind which makes the senses 
work. When the mind is elsewhere we will 
not see an object even if we are looking at 
it. 

The seventh unseen function of the mind 
is sakti by which is meant the various 
mysterious psychic powers like clairvoy¬ 
ance, clairaudience, thought-transference, 
psycho-kinesis, etc., which remain un¬ 
developed in ordinary people. Patafijali calls 
these powers vibhutis and has dealt with 
them in detail in his Yoga Aphorisms. 
Swami Vivekananda in his lecture on ‘The 
Powers of the Mind’ speaks about the 
miraculous powers of certain people which 
he personally tested and found to be true.^ 
It is commonplace to condemn these extra¬ 
ordinary powers as bad or dangeroys. But 
it should be remembered that what is really 
harmful is not the powers themselves but 
the way they are used.. Great saints and 
sages in all countries have used them with 
discrimination for the welfare of suffering 
humanity. Says Swami Vivekananda, ‘The 
powers acquired by the practice of Yoga 


*• The Cofnplete Works of Swbnd Vbtdf 
artandd (Qalcuna : Advaita Athrana, 1976), voL 

2, pp. 10^12. 
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are not obstacle for the yogi who is per¬ 
fect. bat are apt to be so for the beginner.’* 

We should not look upon the mind as a 
source of sin, conflict and sorrow. The 
human mind is a storehouse of great powers. 
But owing to various obstacles and limi¬ 
tations, only a fraction of these is mani¬ 
fested in normal life. And it is with this 
small fraction that all the great discoveries 
of science and the achievements of art have 
been made. A yogi looks upon his mind as 
a source of power, peace and goodness. 
The Gita says that a properly cultivated 
and purified mind acts as one’s friend and 
an undisciplined mind acts as one’s enemy.'' 
Instead of looking upon himself as a weak, 
miserable, worthless sinner,. a spiritual 
aspirant should constantly remind himself 
of the infinite possibilities that remain 
hidden in his mind waiting'ho be discovered 
and developed. This is the central point in 
Swami Vivekananda’s message to the 
modem world. Such a bracing yogic attitude 
is a necessary precondition for the practice 
of meditation. 

Will an4 its function 

All the powers and functions of the mind 
are really the powers of Prakrti, its unmani¬ 
fested cause. However, the powers of 
Prakrti are not manifested in all beings in 
an equal degree. Knowledge, skill, talents!^, 
strength, emotions, virtue—all these vary 
very much from person to person. How 
does this variation come about? 

The answer is given by Patafijali in two 
important aphorisms which, according to 
i Swami Vivekananda, provide the whole 
! rationale of evolution. These aphorisms 
are: ‘Evolution of species is caused by the 
filling in of Prakrti* and ‘Individual effort 
is needed, not to produce changes, but to 


®* Complete Works vol. 7, P. 65. 

The Bhagavad'XritS, 6.5, 6. 


remove the obstacles to the manifestation 
of Prakrti, as in the case of the fanner.’® 
Explaining these aphorisms, Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda says, ‘The water for irrigation of 
fields is already in the canal, only shut in 
by gates. The farmer opens these gates, and 
the water flows in by itself by the law of 
gravitation. So all progress and power are 
already in every man, perfection is man’s 
nature, only it is barred in and prevented 
from taking its proper course. If anyone 
can take the bar off, in rushes nature.’* 
Prakitti does all work. All the changes 
going on in the universe are the working of 
Prakrti. Individual effort is needed only 
to remove the obstacles to the working of 

Prakrti. 

• 

Where does this individual effort come 
from? It cannot be from Prakrti itself, as 
the Samkhya philosophers hold, for then 
it will not explain the part played by the 
farmer. Nor can it be from the true Self or 
Atman which is of the nature of pure con¬ 
sciousness. The volitional impulse must 
therefore come from the empirical self, 
which is the reflection of the true Self on 
buddhi. It is the agent-self {kartd) whose 
chief characteristic is will. Consciousness 
and will are the higher and lower aspects 
of the self. !$ri Ramanuja and other dualist 
thinkers do not accept the distinction 
between true {pdramdrthika) and empirical 
(vydvahdrika) selves. According to them 
consciousness and will are the static and 
dynamic aspects respectively of the same 
self. The self as the knower is conscious¬ 
ness, the self as the doer is will. For our 
purpose it is enough to know that will is 
a product of consciousness, as pointed out 


spftanf w: II 

Patafijali, Yog/O’SHtra A.1, 3. 
Complete Works (1977), voJ. I, pp. 291-92. 
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by Swami Vivekanaiida.io The self is en¬ 
dowed with both consciousness and power 
—^power not to create but to remove 
obstacles, for Prakrti does all creative work. 
It is significant that in ancient Yoga texts 
the Purusa is referred to as citi-sakii (con¬ 
sciousness-power), and Vyasa uses this term 
throughout his commentary on Patanjali’s 
aphorisms. 

The mind can be controlled not by the 
mind but by something higher, namely the 
self. The self exercises this control through 
the will. But if the will is itself bound, the 
mind cannot be controlled. The more free 
the will is, the greater the mind-control. 
Only the yogis have free will. Says Swamiji, 
‘Remember always that only the free have 
free will; all the rest are in bondage.... 
Will as will is bound.^^ 

Pure consciousness is ever free, bondage 
applies only to the will. It is the will that 
is bound, and so freedom applies only to 
the will. It is the will that is bound, and so 
freedom really means fieedom of the will. It 
becomes free when it becomes one with the 
Atman. Swamiji says, ‘That which seems 
to be the will is really the Atman behind, it 
is really free.’iz In the vast majority of 
humanity the will is bound by desires, both 
good and bad. Freedom of will means free¬ 
dom from both good and bad desires, free¬ 
dom to remain as the pure Atman. 

The popular notion of ‘free will’ as the 
freedom to do anything one pleases is not 
true freedom. In fact, in the normal day- 
to-day life of the average person free will 
rarely comes into operation. Most of our 
normal actions are controlled by good or 
bad desires. A good person’s will is as much 

to- Swamiji has thereby refuted the, view of 
Schopenhauer and the Vcdontarists that the will 
is superior to consciousness and that Reality is 
noUiing but Will. See Connate IForfcs (1977), 
vol. 8, pp. 362-63. 

HI- Complete Works, vol. 7, p. 99. 
p. 77. 


controlled by good desires as a bad person’s 
will is controlled by bad desires. We under¬ 
stand how much bound our will is only 
when we try to meditate. The test of free¬ 
dom of will is the ability to focus the mind 
on the Atman. This becomes possible only 
when the will is freed from bad as well as 
good desires and directed to its own source. 
One of the most pathetic things in spiritual 
life is the inability of even good people to 
turn to God freely. 

How then does the will become free? 
Every person has a limited degree of free¬ 
dom of will, somewhat like the freedom 
that a cow tied to a post has to mt^e. It 
is by continually exercising this limited free¬ 
dom that he finally gets full freedom. Self- 
analysis and constant discrimination are 
great aids in this task. Another way is to 
pray to God intensely. What years of self¬ 
effort cannot achieve, Grace accomplishes in 
a short time. It should also be noted that 
a good will is comparatively more free to 
turn towards God than a bad will. So one 
of the first tasks in spiritual life is to acquire 
a good will through good karma. 

It is important to keep in mind the differ¬ 
ence between will and desire. Will is the 
power of the self. Desire is produced by 
saihskaras and is a power of mind. The 
will being a spiritual faculty does not 
directly act on the external world but does 
through the medium of the mind. When 
will gets connected to a desire, it becomes a 
sanikdlpa or intention. The ’actions of 
ordinary people are impelled by various 
samkalpas. The actions of a yogi are 
impelled by the pure will, detached from 
desires. When win is directly inward to¬ 
wards ti^'^J^an, it becomes meditatioii. 

The usualf^jl^^ term for wiU is 
but tlfis to mean desire; the 

Gits uses a ^ term for will: 

dhrtt '■ 'It. Into three-; tj^— 

sSttvika^ itf/dsika > 

upon the degr^ ^ freedom of ^ 
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'That will by which the activities of the mind, 
senses ^vA pra^ ate controlted through un¬ 
flinching Yoga is sdttvika. That will by which 
Dharma, wealth and pleasure arc pursued 
and which demands immediate results is 
rdjasika. That will by which the stupid man 
holds on to sleep, fear.^ sorrow, depression 
and lust is tamasika.’^^ 

Stages in concentration 

Yogic concentration passes through three 
stages: dhdrana, dhyana and samadhi, of 
which the second stage alone is called 
meditation. All the three stages together 
are termed samyama. 

The normal mental life of the average 
person is dominated by mental automatisms 
and impulses resulting in preoccupation 
with certain ideas and confused awareness. 
The main cause for this is unsteadiness of 
will. For clear awareness, the will must 
first of all be detached from desires and 
then fixed at a particular centre of con¬ 
sciousness within. This fixing of the will 
is dharcaja. This becomes possible only 
when the centre of consciousness is develop¬ 
ed through purification of mind, prayer, 
worship, etc. An easier method of dhdrana 
is to f^ the mind on an external object by 
gazing at it steadily. Books on Yoga, 
Buddhism and occultism teach this kind of 
concentration on a mai}4ala, a crystal 
a point. Progress is quicker by this method 
but. since this may 1(^ to the development 
of psychic powers, spiritual aspirants are 
usually advised to practise inner concen¬ 
tration. 

The second stage is dhyana or meditation. 
It should be noted here that all the so- 
called meditation techniques are really 
techniques of dhdropa. Meditation is not a 
technique but n stage in concentration. 
Wh^n by following a particular technique 

*?• The Bhagavad-^ta t8.33^-35. 
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of dhdrapd a single stream of thought is 
maintain^, it becomes meditation. The 
door (i.e. dhdrapd) to meditation may 
vary, the object of meditation may also 
vary, but meditation as a mental process 
does not vary in its basic nature. Indeed, 
meditation or meditative awareness may be 
regarded as a common highway shared, at 
least for a short distance, by all the different 
religious paths. It is therefore, important 
to know the mental processes involved in 
meditation. 

Dharand is an attempt to reduce the num¬ 
ber of thoughts. In dhyana, by the use of 
will-power distracting thoughts have been 
eliminated and, like the wire in a one¬ 
stringed musical instrument, the mind 
remains stretched between the subject and 
the object. Owing to self-direction there is 
some tension in the mind, but this is not 
like the tension produced by stress and con¬ 
flicts in ordinary life. 

Meditation is the maintenance of a single 
meaningful thought. The mental process 
which produces a meaningful thought is 
called a pratyaya. It is the mental counter¬ 
part of a sentence. In fact, a sentence is 
only the verbal expression of a pratyaya. 
Just as words go to make a sentence, vi-ttis 
go to make a pratyaya. 

The single pratyaya or meaningful 
thought that is maintained in meditation 
can be divided into three parts: artha (the 
object), sabda (its sound symbol) and jndna 
(knowledge). Cognition becomes complete 
only when all the three are combined in the 
mind. When you suddenly see an animal, 
your mind at first registers only its external 
form {artha). But when you hear (or men¬ 
tally utter) the word {Sabda) *cow*, you will 
gain the knowledge T know this animal’. 
The sound symbol as it were strikes the 
self and produces the fire of knowledge. 
This connection Of T’-consciousness with 
the object produces what is called meaning. 
Thus the function of a word or sound 
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symbol is to convey the meaning of an 
object to the self. Without words it is im¬ 
possible to have meaningful thinking. 

Actually the three—the object, the word 
and the knowledge—are distinct vrttis and 
are produced by different causes. In normal 
thinking these get united to form one 
pratyaya. Meditation is the maintenance of 
a single pratyaya in the mind. 

In order to maintain the same pratyaya 
in the mind, you may have to repeat the 
corresponding word continuously; other¬ 
wise, another thought may arise in the 
mind. That is why in meditation when you 
visualize the form of your Ista-devata 
(Chosen Deity), you are also advised to 
repeat the related mantra continuously. If 
after repeating the mantra for some time 
you suddenly stop it, you may still be able 
to visualize the Form for a short while but, 
especially in the case of beginners, the 
chances are that other words will produce 
other images in the mind. When the mantra 
is stopped and you are able to visualize the 
Form for some time, it does not mean that 
the mantra has disappeared. It has only 
merged in the Form, leaving its meaning 
behind. The vrtti produced by the mantra 
has merged in the total pratyaya or thought 
about the Deity. 

We now come to the third stage in con¬ 
centration known as samddhi. This word 
has different meanings in different systems. 
We follow the simple but precise definition 
given by Patafljalji which is comprehensive 
enough to include the meanings given to it 
in other systems as Well. 

When a purified ntind undergoes a high 
degree of concentration, the higher self 
emerges to the surface and its light illumines 
the Object which alone now shines in the 
mind (arthamatra nirbhSsa). It is now no 
longer necessary to,produce and listen to 
the word JWhieh merges in the 

object. As a «^tt. the memory becomes 
clear of verbal contusion (fmf/i* parliuddhi). 


The will has now merged in the awakened 
Atman. As a result, self-direction, the 
effort to hold the object constantly in the 
field of consciousness^ becomes unnecessary. 
And so the awareness T am meditating* is 
lost {svarupa-iunyam iva). Though the T'- 
consciousness persists in lower samddhi it 
gets so much identified with the object that 
its separate existence is not very obvious.^* 

Even if one does not get this experience, 
it is good to keep in mind the difference 
between dhydna and samddhi. The former 
is a self-directed (i.e. needing continuous 
exercise of will) state in which the object, 
the word and the knowledge together exist 
in the mind as a single pratyaya. Samddhi 
is a spontaneous state in which the object 
alone shines in the field of consciousness. 

The type of samddhi described above in 
which the object alone shines in consciousness 
is called samprajndta. If the object also is 
dropped and if all the vfttis of the mind are 
stopped, the mind remains in a closed state 
and its presence cannot be detected. Then 
the Atman alone abides. This samddhi is 
called asamprajndta. 

During all these stages the mind is con¬ 
tinuously undergoing changes. Even in the 
highest samddhi when all the vrttis are 
stopped, the mind undergoes subliminal 
changes. The individual mind is only a 
part of the cosmic mind and oscillates with 
it. According to Sdmkhya-Veddnta, the 
whole phenomenal world is in ^ state of 
flux. Pahcasikha says, ‘Every substance 
except the self is undergoing change every 
second.’is The. movements of the mind 
cannot be totally stopped but can be con¬ 
trolled. 


YogorSuira 3.3. Abo cf. 1.43. 
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These continuous changes of the mind 
are called pariijama or transformation. These 
are of different types. Here we are 
interested in only those transformations 
which take place during concentration. 
According to Patanjali. these are of three 
types; samddhi parindma, ekdgratd pari- 
ndma, and nirodha paripdma. 

In the normal state the mind exhibits two 
tendencies: one is to get scattered or 
distracted (sarvarthatd), the other is to get 
concentrated (ekdgratd). When a person 
tries to practise dhdratjd, he finds these two 
tendencies alternating in his mind. For a 
few seconds the mind gets concentrated, but 
again it gets scattered. 

As concentration deepens, the scattering 
tendency of the mind becomes weak and 
the tendency for one^pointedness becomes 
strong. This is what happens during dhydna 
or meditation. This kind of mental trans* 
formation is called samddhi pari^ma}^ 
meaning a struggle for the attainment of 
samddhi. 

As meditation gains in intensity, the 
scattering tendency of the mind gets com¬ 
pletely suppressed, and the mind retains 
only a single pratyaya or thought. If the 
aspirant is meditating on his Chosen Deity, 
the divine Image now remains steady in the 
mind. It appears to be still and unchanging, 
but actually it is not so, for the mind is 
changing even in this state. What nmally 
happens is, the same vrtti, the same Image, 
alternately rises and falls so quickly that 
it appears to be stationary. This succession 
of the same pratyaya in which its rise and 
fall are equal is called ekdgrard parindmaA^ 

?niTfsntft«ntT: I 
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Though this happens in the advanced stages 
of dhydna, it is the chief characteristic of 
samprafndta samddhi. 

Between the full of one pratyaya and the 
rise of another, there is a small gap. Between 
two thoughts the mind remains closed for 
a split second. In normal thinking this is 
usually not noticed. But in the advanced 
stages of samddhi v/hsn all vfttis disappear 
except that of T’, this gap becomes notice¬ 
able. Then the yogi experiences, pure self¬ 
existence as a broken series: ‘I ... I ... 

I ... 1® The interval between two T-vfttis 
can now be prolonged. When this is deme, 
a long time may elapse before the next 
vrtti rises during which period the mind 
remains in a closed state. This is asampra- 
jiidta samddhi. 

There are, however, samskdras in the 
depths of the mind which go on changing 
even when all the vrttis are stopped. This 
subliminal transformation is called nirodha 
parindma.^ In it the samskdras of sup¬ 
pression {nirodha samskdra) are struggling 
with the samskdras of emergence (vyutthdna 
samskdra). As long as the former gain the 
upper hand, the mind remains in a closed 
state, but when the latter gain the upper 
hand, samddhi breaks and the person comes 
down to outer consciousness. 

A right understanding of these three 
mental transformations provides the key to 
a right understanding of Patafijali’s Yoga. 
It will also be of great help to sincere 
aspirants who are seriously practising 
meditation with the hope of getting some 
spiritual experience. Meditation to become 
a vehicle of transcendence must be practised 
with yogk attitude and knowledge. 

iio be continued) 

IB. See Swami Vivekananda’s poem 'A Hymn 
of Samadhi’ in the Complete Works (1978), vol. 
4, p. 498. 
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PANCHKORI BANDYOPADHYAYA AND 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

SWAMI JITATMANANDA 


Panchkori Bandyopadhyaya was a brilliant 
journalist emd famous writer attached to 
Bahgabasi, the most influential Bengali 
journal of the 18905. .The story of his 
antagonism to Swami Vivekanahda and 
subsequent transformation into an ardent 
admirer, is not an isolated instance. It is a 
typical exdtaiple of the phenomenon of the 
resistance of so-called intellectuals and con¬ 
servatives against a pathfinder who, 
emerging out of their own society, bursts 
upon them with his creative thoughts which 
sound not only new but also iconoclastic to 
their untrained cars. It is also the story of 
the triumph of. truth and love over bigotry, 
falsehood, selfishness and jealousy. 

Panchkori was a boyhood friend of 
Narendranath (the childhood name of 
Vivekananda). At the time when Narendra¬ 
nath was only an unknown, itinerant monk 
in India, Panchkori joined the Bahgabasi 
in 1892 as a journalist. Soon by dint of his 
virtuosity he was appointed the chief editor 
of the same magazine from 1895. Besides 
Bahgabasi, Panchkori also started writing 
as an influential and popular journalist in 
more than a dozen journals of his time, and 
edited some of the widely circulated dailies 
and weeklies Vkt Sap^ik Basumati, the 
English daily Telegmph, the Bengal estab¬ 
lished by S, N. Banerji, a Hindi daily named 
Bhartu Mitra, Safutya, Nayak and Prabahinh 
Though popular as a satirical and 
humorous writer on social themes, Panch¬ 
kori was also hailed as a serious writer on 
Bengal society and its religious framey/oik. 
After his passing away In 1923 the Bengali 
daily Bhdfo/l cpmment^ that on his death 
Bengali literature had only become poorer 
at tl^ l^s of such a thoughtful and scholarly 
expositions on Indians scdp- 


tures, Purhrias and ancient history were 
enough to astound any serious reader. In 
his day Panchkori was, in short, a literary 
power in Bengal to reckon with. 

But there was another side of the coin. 
Despite all his brilliance as a prolific writer, 
Panchkori was in a sense a tragic character 
who sold his intellect for money and suffered 
thereby a dichotomy at once deep and 
pathetic. Basically a seeker after truth, 
Panchkori was forced at times to strangle 
his voice of conscience when Bahgabasi — 
run under the powerful patronage of Bengal 
conservatives—^hung too heavily on him. 
At other times when Panchkori had to write 
in different journals for money, he had to 
write as a snob and sometimes even as a 
comedian entertaining his readers with 
humour and satire. The selling out of 
intellect obviously pained the sensitive man, 
and at times he would make confessions to 
relieve himself, as in the following lines: 

The writer [is he] who sells himself well. . . . 
.Since buffoonery sells easily, people engage me 
as a writer. I have to confess that I write only 
to earn the bread of my life. No one listens 
even if I cry in pain. I have, therefore, to laugh. 
0 Ood! They fail to see how much of pain is 
mixed with my laughter. [ Prabahinh f Pat^a 
1321.] 

Panchkori met Sri Ramakrishna twice in 
his life. As a young man he came in close 
contact with Narendranath and was drawn 
to him by his stupendous intellect, boldness 
and charming personality. Yet When ^ 
same Narendranath returned to India in 
1897 as a triumphant champion t^ lBodu^ 
Paii^ikori stood agtdnst 1^ as a poWeifid 
writer and cliief edihv of WiM > 

its oWnen were at ^ of 
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gaii4a*campaigiL aimed at underrating 
Vivekananda and holding up, if possible^ 
the Calcutta reception which was being < 
organized in his honour. In the Bahgabasi 
editorial published immediately before 
Swamiji’s Calcutta reception on 28 Feb¬ 
ruary 1897, Panchkori emerged as a strong 
anti-Vivekanandist, his pen writing the 
widely known and infamous editorial 
denouncing Swamiji. The editorial read in 
part: 

When it is claimed Vivekananda is the saviour 
of Hinduism, he is a monk, a dandi, a Swami, 
a yogi or a Paramahamsa—then only are v^e com¬ 
pelled to raise a strong protest. If Vivekananda 
is presented before us in his previous name Babu 
Narendranath, we shall wel^me him with all 
ceremony. 

The prophet was not to get a stone 
among his own men to lay his head on. 
The creative mutation of Narendranath into 
Vivekananda, the metamorphosis of a 
Calcutta boy—^Panchkori’s own boyhood 
friend—into a ‘world prophet’ at whose feet 
the West had literally sat to learn of the 
ancient Indian wisdom, was too great a fact 
for the Bengal conservatives to accept with¬ 
out heart-burn. But in the same editorial 
Panchkori’s innate respect for Narendranath 
betrayed itself. Despite the note of denunci¬ 
ation, Panchkori welcomed ‘Narendranath’ 
with a ‘golden crown’ and ‘silver throne’. 
He paid his respect to Narendra:^iBi’s 
‘brilliant intellect’, ‘moral courage* and 
‘tremendous vitality’; although, he added. 
Naren used at times to take food not in 
keeping with the Brahminic tradition. 

Despite the infamous editorial the 
influential BdKtgnMsf failed to stop the 
tumultuous Calcutta reception of Vivek* 
ananda. It neyertheleM succeeded in creating 
new detractors. The Maharaja of Darbhanga 
^Ol^OUSly under tl^ infLuence of Beiihga- 
hdsf) defined to preside over the Calcutta 
recepdott '^iu honiour of Vivekananda held at 


the residence of Raja Radhakanta Deva, 
although he had agreed to it earlier. The 
same Bahgabasi, it may be remembered, 
had tried to create a public opinion against 
the Calcutta public’s official recognition of 
Vivekananda’s success in 1894, and had 
failed. Raja Pyari Mohan Mukherji of 
Uttarpara, a staunch Brahminical stalwart, 
presided over the same meeting in 1894, and 
the Indian Mirror (6 September 1894) noted 
with wonder: ‘It was a sight to see a 
Brahmin presiding over a meeting called 
for honouring a Shudra.’ 

But the Bahgabasi attack continued. The 
next explosion came when Vivekananda 
visited the Dakshineswar temple on 21 
March 1897 along with the Maharaja of 
Khetri. Already under the influence of 
Bahgabasi Trailokya Nath Biswas, the 
owner of the temple, had arranged a cold 
reception for Vivekananda in the temple. 
He absented himself, in spite of Swamiji’s 
request, from receiving the guests. 
Immediately after the visit Bahgabasi 
launched almost a war on ‘Shudra Vivek¬ 
ananda' who had deflied himself by crossing 
the seas, by living and eating with mlecchas, 
by arrogating the power of calling himself 
a ‘Swami’ which was so far allowed to no 
‘Shudra’. It flashed a distorted report of 
Vivekananda’s visit to the temple. It again 
compelled Babu Trailokya Biswas to publish 
a statement (published in English transla¬ 
tion in the Itidian Mirror on 4 April 1897) 
in its own columns which reported how 
seriously the great descendant of Rani 
Rasmani was concerned to protect the 
temple and Hinduism from the evil 
influence of ‘Shudra Vivekananda’ who, 
already a renegade and outcaste on account 
of his Western travel, had defiled the image 
of Mather Kali by f his unholy presence. 
The tail-end of the episode is worse than 
shameful. The image of Oil was recon¬ 
secrated and purified after the visit of 
Naren whom Sri Ramakrishna, the child of 
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Kali, had offered to the IXvine Mother for 
the good of the world ! 

Bah&dtasi had at last won a battle. The 
aftermath of the victory is all the more 
interesting: Bengal conservatives were 
crowned with ineffaceable shame by restrict¬ 
ing Vivekananda’s entry into the temple 
for the rest of his life. And all this hap¬ 
pened primarily due to the power of Panch- 
kori’s pen. 

Vivekananda’s regal, elephantlike entrance 
into the narrow lanes of Bengal conserva¬ 
tism calls to mind at least one historical 
parallel: Christ’s triumphant return to 
Jerusalem. The Pharisees and Sadducees, who 
had virtually been separated on account of 
affluence and luxury from the rank and 
file of the Jewish community, were secretly 
siding with the dominant minority group, 
the Roman M,asters. They were even 
hypocritically professing themselves cus¬ 
todians of their God, and better examples 
of religion and ethics before the illiterate 
GalUleans. Christ saw the falsity behind 
the veil and rent it asunder. The reaction 
was obvious. They actively gathered round 
the Roman Masters in order to crucify the 
prophet of their own race who had been 
putting them to shame. 

Fortunaitely, Vivekananda fortified him¬ 
self. perhaps without his knowing it, with a 
historic act of discretion. He landed first 
at Colombo and entered Bengal only after 
a series of tumultuous ovations, colossal 
public receptions and a number of inundat¬ 
ing lectures in Madras and other southern 
provinces. And when he celebrated in the 
Dakshineswar temple garden, for the first 
and last time in his life, the birth anniver¬ 
sary of Sri Ramakrishna ill the second week 
of March 1897, the Calcutta public thronged 
in unprecedented strength around the hero. 
Only a week later began, the historic attack 
from Bahgabasi on Swamiji’s second visit 
to the temple. 

Ccmservative reristance, however OTganized 


and powerful, cannot stand in the long run 
against the truths preached by a prophet 
of the . new age, and generally results in the 
disintegration of its own body social. 
GamaUiel, a Jewish antagonist of Christ, 
started his crusade against Christ’s followers 
after the crucifixion. Soon he lost his 
greatest follower Saul who, transformed by 
a sudden theophany of Christ, eventually 
became the greatest exponent and protagonist 
of the new Christian faith. 

The conservative resistance to crossing 
the kalapdni (‘black waters’, i.e. the ocean) 
was slowly giving way. The Maharaja of 
Jaipur had a few years earlier defied the 
pandits and gone abroad with, of course, a 
conciliatory gesture. He look the ancestral 
image of God with him and bathed the 
image before going to and after coming from 
the West in the Ganga. Raja Benoy Krishna 
made a stir on this issue and had already 
influenced stalwarts like Bankim (Thatterji 
and others who openly started criticizing 
the conservatives for their resistance to sea- 
voyage. Raja Benoy Krishna published a 
brochure in which he justified the sea- 
voyage from the standpoint of ancient 
scriptures. The brochure was sent to the 
then law-minister of India Sir Alexander 
Miller, so that a law could be passed in 
order to save the sea-going Indians from 
the conservative persecution. But the 
British rulers, reluctant to open to the 
natives the sea-path across the continents 
for fear of the West’s getting exposed to 
the Indians, and also in anticipation of 
Indians getting advanced socially and other¬ 
wise, shuttled the ball to the court of the 
pandits for their valued opinion. There, as 
expected, it stopped dead. It was at diis 
transitional moment that Swami Vivek- 
ananda’s great success in the West burst 
upon the Indian scene like a bomb-shell. 
Raja Benoy Kririma and the neo-reforiheh 
who found in Swamiji their ti^mphaiit 
tender, got more inspired. Hiey made a 
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great success of the Calcutta reception where 
the Raja himself presided. 

Vivekananda. much to the shock of the 
conservatives, not only spurned, the very 
idea of praya^itta or purificatory penance 
after sea-voyage, but held his ground with 
adamantine firmness in the subsequent 
Calcutta lectures, quoting the scriptures 
in his support. In the Calcutta Town Hall 
lecture on ‘Vedanta in All Its Phases* he 
rent the veils of age-old superstition and the 
vested interest of the self-seeking social 
leaders with ruthless criticism and banter. 
The conservative reaction increased. 
Numerous Bengali journals like Dkarma- 
pracarak (Jaistha and Asadha, :§ak 1816), 
Anusandhdn (1 Pau^ 13(H)* and Dost 
(September 1897) attacked Vivekananda 
openly in the most perverted manner. Had 
the same situation arisen even a century 
earlier under the rule of a Hindu king, 
Swamiji, as pointed out by Dr. Bhupendra 
Nath Dutta, would have been ‘hanged to 
death*. 

What was Vivekananda’s reaction? He 
treated the conservative howling of Bohga- 
baxi and other papers with an air of total 
indifference and sometimes with humour. 
He never allowed any admirer to join the 
fray by way of rejoinders. It was for his¬ 
tory and posterity to decide if Ramakrishna 
had led him along the right way for the 
welfare of his countrymen and the world 
large. When on one occasion the matter 
was pointed out to him by his disciple 
Sharatchandra Chakravarty Swamiji spoke 
of the calm equanimity a monk should 
possess with regard to worldly praise or 
blame. He also added, ‘Without persecu¬ 
tion die beneficial ideas of the world cannot 
easily penetrate to its core/ Did he not 
face all alone a similar and more virulent 
resisttuice from missionaries in the United 
Stats^? When Vivekananda was warned 
by hfiss Mary Hale to be cautious and 
comipironusiog. the prophet within Viv^- 


ananda at once reacted: 

The duty of the ordinsuy man is to obey the 
commands of his ‘God’, society; but the children 
of light never dO' so. This is an eternal law. 
One accommodates himself to surroundings and 
social opinimi land gets all good things from 
society, the giver of all good to such. The other 
stands alone and draws society up towards him. 
The accommodating man finds a path of roses; 
the non-accommodating, one of thorns. But the 
worshippers of ‘vox populi' go to annihiiation in 
a moment; the children of truth live for ever, 
[Letter dated 1 February 1895,] 

What happened to Panchkori? The 
answer may be found in a statement made 
by Sister Christine about Swamiji’s influence 
on human personalities. She has pointed 
out that Swamiji had an irresistible power 
of attracting towards himself all sincere 
souls who came in his contact. Constant 
friction against the world-force in Vivek¬ 
ananda brought Panchkori a revelation of 
the truth. He saw in his boyhood friend 
a new being, transformed by the touch of 
Ramakrishna, a re-enactment of the Pauline 
phrase: ‘It is sown in dishonour, it is raised 
in glory; ... It is sown a natural body, it 
is raised a spiritual body.... The first man 
is of the earth, earthy; the second man is 
the Lord from heaven,’ 

‘After such knowledge what forgiveness?’ 
Eliot wrote long afterwards about Christians 
unbelieving in Christ. It was no more 
possible for Panchkori to cling to Ba/iga- 
basi any more. His days of dichotomy were 
coming to an end. By the time Vivekananda 
passed away he was free from the conserva¬ 
tive tentacles of Baiigabasi, and took up 
the editorship of another paper, Rahgalaya. 
At last he was free to look at Vivekananda 
with a freed conscience. Vivekananda 
passed away on July 4. 1902. Panchkori, 
with a conscience lacerated on account of 
his recent antagonisms, wrote in obituary : 

Bengal will not have, in ages to come, another 
jewel as that whidi it lost on flie demise of Vivek- 
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ananda.... 1 remember his strong, welUformed, 
angelic body, the'songs from the soft, melodious, 
cuckoo-like voice, his pride, dignity, the radiance 
of knowledge.... and above all, his fascinating 
power, simplicity and his love for ascetic life. 
Slowly, one by one memories are coming up and 
crowding my mind ... only to make it tormented. 
We have to bear the lot of common mortals. He, 
who was Divine, left us in no while. [RangSlaya, 
28 A$adha ,1309.] 

Full of remorse for his earlier denunci¬ 
ations. Panchkori saw with wonder that 
Bahgabasi had not spared Vivekananda 
even after his death. It published a nasty 
a obituary replete with sarcastic remarks 
about the 'intelligent disciple of Rama- 
krishna ... Narendra Nath Dutta. nowadays 
known as Swami Vivekananda to many,* 
who ‘tried to attract many by the sheer 
powter of his lectures.’ and who by the 
‘credit of oratory’ even attracted ladies, who 
subsequently became his disciples—which 
‘certainly testifies to his creditable enter¬ 
prise.’ 

And now it was for Panchkori to take 
up the sword against the insinuations of 
Bahgabasi which had fallen, in his absence, 
into the hands of non-brahmin leaders. He 
published in the same issue of Rahgdlaya 
(28 Asadha, 1309), a critique entitled ‘The 
Delirium ot Bahgabasi’ in which he wrote: 

When BangabBsi antagonized Vivekananda we 
(the brahmins) were engaged in the editorial work. 
We are respoo»ble for those opinions; we are 
brahmins and as such it was natural for us to 
have a strong desire to uphold brahminism. But 
now as BangabM is in the hands of pure 
Shudras, why should the earlier hatred against a 
Shudra be expressed even now?... He who is 
dead has left us for good. Does anyone strike 
the dead? When the Englishman of the Britishors 
can express grief at the death of this Bengali, 
how is it possible for Bengal-born BangabUsi to 
disown the grief with heartless banter? Cursed is 
BangabM. 

During the next decade after Vivck- 
ananda’s death Pahckcori was only gating 


for the fresh air of a conscience free, from 
the whirlpool of political topsy-turVydOm in 
which he found himself as a writer in a 
dozen journals. At last he took up the 
editorship of Prabahini where his innate 
genius expressed itself in all its brilliance. 
With fervent hope Panchkori wrote: ‘So 
long I have only spent myself in the mire 
of politics.... now 1 only hope that 
prabahini will lift this wretched one above 
the mile.’ {Prabahini, 17 M5gha 1320.) True 
to his expectation it was in Prabahini that 
Panchkori gave us his magnum opus, the 
short but most stirring reminiscence of 
Vivekananda ever written in Bengali. Every 
line in it is loaded with gold, and every 
word charged with sincerity and pathos from 
a heart which knew not how to react to the 
happy return of a long-rejected friend and 
his equally majestic departure in the prime 
of youth. 

Vivekananda stood, in his eyes, a 
krpdsiddha—the annointed one chosen by 
the grace of God. Who could drive the 
host of educated Bengali youth like Brahm- 
ananda, Saradananda and others to the 
doors of suffering humanity to bring them 
succour and relief? Vivekananda could and 
did. He made them ‘forget the ease and 
comfort of this world in search of a higher 
joy.’ Vivekananda could inflame them with 
a fire ‘under whose influence the luxurious 
babus could sit on the bedside of a pox- 
afflicted patient unafraid, could dive un¬ 
hesitatingly into a storm-tossed -sea, could 
face undaunted the devastatiems of a 
plague.’ ‘The Master’, writes Panchkori. 
‘who could inspire such a spirit of self- 
sacrifice is verily the Son of God, God 
inedmate in man.’ 

The reminiscenoe tells us that Panchkori 
met and talked to Vivekananda after his 
return from the West, in an Ultima^ and 
informal atmosphere. When Pan^lsk^ 
l^gan to 

speedhes Karendranaidt shut |4s 
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mouth with warm affection. In the com- 
pany of his friends Narendranath had not 
the least sense of ego. There he was all full 
of fun and love. When Panchkori spoke of 
Ramakri^hna’s boundless grace, Vivek- 
ananda burst into tears at those words, an d 
embraced his friend. Then he began to sing 
with matchless melody in his rich, deep, 
golden voice: 

I dare not close my eyelids 

Lest the star should get lost in darkness. 

Panchkori reminisced that while discuss¬ 
ing Bhakti, Vivekananda sometimes re¬ 
vealed the great emotions of mahabhdva, 
but he suppressed them and Jtold his friend, 
‘Brother, do not for God’s sake intoxicate 
me with Bhakti. 1 will lose my balance. 
My work is yet unfinished. Do not open 
that floodgate. I will go mad.’ While sing¬ 
ing. Vivekananda would at times become 
truly devoid of all external consciousness. 
Once when he was playing with Panchkori’s 
little daughter and singing the song 'Temni, 
temni, temni kore ndco dekhi Syarnff 
(‘Mother, would Thou dance again in Thy 
old rhythm’) he fell into a trance and the 
child too lay unconscious in ecstasy on 
his chest ! Vivekananda, as we know, 
usually kept his ecstatic devotional fervour 
under control, but this time it defied all 
restraint. 

The concluding lines of the reminiscence 
are a grand finale. The feeling of glorifi¬ 
cation and elegiac devotion for a beloved 
one who passed unhonbured and unsung 
imparted to the lines a rare beauty which 
no translation can ever bring out. 

He tuM i>assed away \ wrote Panchkori], scatter¬ 
ing ^btoad the seeds of his master, and sounding 
the drum of his master’s glor>'. He has passed 
away after spelling put with thunderous solemnity 
the i^^l of the great harmony of life in the 
eats i of be Bengal pohlic. The time to under* 
naad and prea^ him not yet come. That is 
buried in' memories, I am waitiim for 


a second coming. Come, my friend. It is said 
that you come when they call you with the ful¬ 
ness of their hearts^ That is why I am calling 
you. Come in a different guise and fulfil your 
mission. 

It is not exactly known on how many 
occasions Panchkori wrote on Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda. Some of his writings 
have been unearthed from old archives. In 
each of them we find that Panchkori had 
discovered newer dimensions, of Vivek¬ 
ananda. On one occasion Panchkori had, 
in the house of Girish Ghosh, a detailed 
discussion with Vivekananda regarding the 
rejuvenation of the motherland from the 
terrible influx of the non-Aryan culture. 
Swamiji expounded in his inimitable style 
that Advaita Vedanta in its purest form 
which urges man to be conscious of the 
infinite strength within, is the only way to 
resist the inundation. About the discussion 
Panchkori wrote : ‘Just as Caitanya’s con¬ 
tribution could not be measured by the 
yardstick of Bhavadev and Raghunandan 
(pandits contemporary with Sn Caitanya), 
similarly the dimension of the activities of 
the disciples of Ramakrishna cannot be 
measured by the standards set up by today’s 
pandits.’ In Panchkori’s essay {Frabahini, 
18 Magha 1329) on Sukadeva—iht eternally 
pure one unsmitten by sin—he saw in the 
image of Sukadeva his friend Vivekananda 
standing out in immaculate purity. • 

As days rolled on, Vivekananda -grew in 
dimension in Panchkori’s eyes. From his 
boyhood friend Narendranath, Vivekananda 
emerged slowly in his vision, a colossal 
figure who ‘at this supreme moment of 
global upheaval’ stands ‘spanning the hor¬ 
izons of the entire past’ like ‘one sent from 
above’ for the good of mankind. 

Bowed with awe and reverence, Panch¬ 
kori wrote in a mood of sombre soliloquy: 

Look, see BeIur*on-the-Ganges on the Western 
ba^.... The tumultuous sound of the war-drum 
that had once broken your stupor (hidden 
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there; the radiance of divinity that had once 
dispelled' the darkness of illusion is still there; 
those who were thrice blessed with his company 

are there still living and active_ 

Look at him for the last time. Sitting at the 
foot of the Himalayas no one could ever aii^re- 
hend the Himalayan grandeur in its proper 


magnitude.... One fias to climb the peaks of 
Darjeeling in order to enjoy the unspeakable 

beauty of Kanchenjunga- In order |o realize 

the profound dimension of this Himalayan super¬ 
man, go thou to Belur and there standing at the 
height of his thoughts have a glance at him. 
[Sahitya, Phalguna 1329.] 


NOTES ON A CHINESE MONASTERY 

WILLIAM PAGE 


Chinese Buddhist monasUcism, while 
moribund in China itself, is alive and well 
in Taiwan, Hong Hong, and the overseas 
Chinese communities of Southeast Asia. Both 
in theory and in practice, it offers interest¬ 
ing comparisons with Hindu monasticlsm. 
The following observations are based on 
numerous visits to one particular Chinese 
monastery from 1969 to 1975. 

Deep in the Central Mountains of Taiwan 
lies Shih-t’ou Shan (Lion-Head Mountain), 
so called because, from a distance, its con¬ 
tours resemble a lion in repose. One of 
Taiwan’s chief centres of Buddhist 
monasUcism. this mountain cr?dles. along 
its forested flanks and summit at least 
twelve temples and monasteries. In the 
evenings, when the mists shroud the peaks 
and the sonorous chanting drifts out of the 
brightly lit shrines and pagodas, the moun¬ 
tain becomes transformed into a scene out 
of ancient China. 

Buddhist hermits from Hsin-chu, on the 
western coastal plain, began settling on 
Shih-t’ou Shan as early as the 18(X)s, 
attracted by the mountainous scenery, the 
solitude, and the numerous caves. As time 
went on, Riore monks gathered; the original 
humble cave-hermitages expanded into 
monasteries, complete with temple, court- 
yaid, kitchen, and dormitories. Even now, 
die central shrine in each monastery is 
usually' set against the back wall of the 


original cave; but with the increasing 
prosperity of Taiwan, some of the temples 
and pagodas have become quite large and 
ornate, the upswept yellow-tiled roofs fre¬ 
quently adorned with dragons and phoenixes. 
Some of the larger establishments have also 
become a bit commercialized, running 
souvenir shops and soft-drink stands which 
cater to the pilgrims and tourists who visit 
the mountain, most often on weekends. 
Temples on Taiwan have traditionally 
served as social centres as well as places of 
worship, and the path that originally snaked 
over the flanks and ridges of Shih-t’ou Shan 
is now paved with flagstones, and well- 
trodden. Sometimes, in fact, the mountain 
fairly swamps with tourists, and often with 
busloads of schoolchildren, so that, if you 
are looking for solitude on Shih-t’ou Shan, 
it is wise to avoid the weekends. 

The monasteries on Shih-t’ou Shan vary 
widely in their attitudes toward visitors. 
Traditionally, Chinese monasteries have 
welcomed guests. Several of the larger and 
wealthier establishments offer meals and 
accommodations for visitors ; others dSer 
only meals; some, valuing their solitude, 
offer only tea. These latter are generally 
small and secluded, inhabited only by a lew 
nuns. The nuns at one such temple gently 
disparage the larger, more commercialized 
monasteries as being little more than hotels.. 

Asceticism is not dead on Shih-t’oti Shwhi 
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however; even in the largest monasteries, 
the monks generally keep to themselves, 
studying the scriptures and practising 
meditation; while the nuns in the smaller 
establishments devote themselves exclus¬ 
ively to these practices, undistracted by the 
comings and goings of visitors. And off a 
side-path that winds down the mountain is 
a simple little cave-temple, little more than 
a hut with an altar inside, inhabited by a 
lone, half-blind Taiwanese hermit who 
grows a few simple vegetables for his sus¬ 
tenance and whose conversation, when he 
speaks at all, consists of terse, cryptic re¬ 
marks that remind one of Zen koans. 

A word should be said about the 
philosophic basis of Chinese Buddhism. 
Chinese Buddhism adheres td the Mahayana 
(Great Vehicle) school of thpught, and I 
was much struck by its similarity to the 
Advaita Vedanta. This is not altogether 
surprising, since both the Vedanta and the 
Mahayana originated in India. A man 
could read Sariikara’s Vivekacudamani 
(Crest-Jewel of Discrimination) and the 
Vajrachedika Sutra (Diamond Sutra) of 
Mahayana Buddhism and suppose, except 
for differences in terminology and nuances 
of emphasis, that they were written by the 
same hand. 

The Mahayana holds that ultimate reality 
is Void (Sanskrit iunya, Chinese k'ung). 
The Void holds the same position in 
Mahayana philosophy as Brahman doet in 
the Advaita Vedanta. Despite the negative 
connotations of the term, the Void is not 
conceived in a negative or nihilistic way. 
Like Brahman, it contains within itself both 
the positive and the negative, and tran¬ 
scends them both. Like Brahman, too, it is 
all-pervasive and all-inclusive, yet devoid 
of qualities and incapable of being defined. 
It is the spiritual substratum of the phenom¬ 
enal universe, (the warp and woof upon 
which the thread of the universe is woven. 
Name it, and you miss the mark; define 


it, and you fall into a swamp. Ultimately, 
according to the MahaySna, everything is 
Void. Yet although the Void cannot be 
defined, as with Brahman in the Vedanta, 
it can be known by the pure mind. 

MahSyana Buddhism posits the existence 
in every living being of an eternal Buddha- 
nature (Chinese Fo~hsing), sometimes called 
the Original Mind (Chinese Pen-hsin), This 
is the medium through which the Void may 
be known. By purifying his mind, the 
spiritual aspirant realizes his identity with 
the Buddha-nature, becomes a Buddha him¬ 
self, and perceives the Voidness of the 
phenomenal universe. In a sense, this 
Buddha-nature may be similar to the Atman 
of the Vedanta; as the Atman is Brahman 
internalized, so the Buddha-nature seems to 
be the Void internalized. Both are different 
aspects of the same fundamental Reality. 

On a more down-to-earth level. Mahayana 
Buddhism, like Hinduism, has a wealth of 
colourful deities. Among the most popular 
of these are deified Buddhas and fiodhi- 
sattvas: Amitabha Buddha (Chinese 

O-mi-fo Fo), the Lord of the Great Western 
Paradise ; Maitreya Buddha (Chinese Mi-le 
Fo), the Buddha-to-Come, portrayed, in 
China as an enormously fat, smiling Buddha 
known to Westerners as the Happy Buddha ; 
and Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva (Chinese 
Kuan-yin-Pu-sa). Interestingly enough, 
Avalokitesvara became transformed in 
China from a male to a female deity, and 
is depicted in female form. Her full name 
is Kuan Shih Yin P’u-sa, ‘She Who Heeds 
the Cries of the World’, she is known to 
Westerners as the Goddess of Mercy. The 
historical Buddha. Sakyamuni (Chinese 
Skih-chia-mou-ni Fo), is of course wor¬ 
shipped and revered, but does not seem to 
enjoy the popularity of Amitabha and 
Avalokitesvara. Other Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas are worshipped as well. 

On a less orthodox level, Chinese Buddh¬ 
ism has incorporated a number of popular 
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deities taken over from Taoism. Indeed, 
Taoism has so interpenetrated Chinese 
Buddhism that it is sometimes difficult to 
tell where one leaves oi! and the other 
begins. Thus, each town on Taiwan has its 
city god; there is a kitchen god, an earth 
god, a god of the dead {YenAo Wang, 
derived from the Hindu god Yama), and 
a host of other colourful deities. These are 
generally portrayed as stout and regal-look¬ 
ing, opulently garbed like emperors, some 
of them bearing weapons and looking quite 
fierce. One of the most popular deities on 
Taiwan is a ferocious-looking, red-faced, 
bushy-browed, scowling god named Kuan 
Kung. Originally he was a legendary 
general who became deified over the cen¬ 
turies, and he always has his hand on his 
sword-hilt. 

Probably the most popular school of 
Mahayana on Taiwan is the Pure Land 
School (Chinese Ching-t’u Tsung), While 
admitting the ultimate reality of the Void, 
it places its faith in Amitabha, 0-mi-t’o Fo, 
and believes, in accordance with its central 
scripture, the Sukhdvati-Vyuha, that merely 
reciting the name of Amitabha once with 
devotion is enough to insure rebirth in the 
Pure Land, the Great Western Paradise 
Chinese Chimg-Vu, or Hsi-t'ien ; Sanskrit 
Suklmvati) for innumerable aeons. Taking 
the name of Amitabha is believed to wipe 
out a plenitude of sins. Consequently, the 
primary devotional practice of this sect is 
the recitation of the mantra (Nan-wu 0-mi- 
fo Fo’) (Sansderit Namo Amitabha-Budd- 
haya. Homage to Amitabha Buddha), using 
a rosary of 108 beads. 

The spiritual and material goals of 
Mahayanai Buddhists as observed on Shih- 
I’ou Shan varied greatly. The average 
Chinese or Taiwanese layman, steeped in 
the popular religion, prayed to the gods for 
the material blessings sought by most men 
in every age: a good husband for the 
unma^ed daughter, a good job for the 


son. success in examinations for the student, 
and wealth and happiness in general. Ulti¬ 
mately, of course, they looked forward to 
rebirth in the Pure Land of Amitabha, a 
heaven whose splendours and delights are 
catalogued in rich detail in the Sukhdvati- 
Vyuha: Jewel-bearing trees, crystalline 
rivers, perfumed breezes, and the like. 
Rebirth in this paradise was supposedly for 
a sufficient number of aeons to postpone 
for a satisfactory interval the inevitable 
descent into the uncertain maelstrom of 
reincarnation. The average layman was not 
concerned with liberation from the wheel of 
rebirth, nor with becoming a Buddha, nor 
with plumbing the vastness of the Void: he 
simply wanted success and prosperity in 
this life, and paradise in the next. 

The monks 1 talked to had a somewhat 
more lofty goal. They wanted to realize 
their essential Buddha-nature and perceive 
the Voidness of all things. The abbot of 
one monastery expressed this hope suc¬ 
cinctly: he wanted to eWeng Fo, become a 
Buddha. To this end. the monastics chanted 
scripture, recited the name of 0-mi-t’o Fo, 
practised meditation, and conducted lengthy 
worship services three times a day. 

The Indian an(( Sanskrit influence on 
Chinese Buddhism was interesting to ob¬ 
serve. In one of the more secluded temples 
on Shih-t’ou Shan was an image of 
Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva with numerous 
arms—supposedly a thousand, though in 
fact far fewer. Dangling from her crown, 
on both sides, were ornate strips of cloth 
bearing words written in a Sanskrit-derived 
script. I saw similar inscriptions in a temple 
at Hangchow, on the China Mainland, on 
a visit in 1978. Nobody knew what the 
inscriptions meant, either on Taiwan or oh 
the Mainland; but it was evident even to 
my unpractised eye that the script was 
related to Sanskrit. To me it looked some¬ 
what like Punjabi, but I am for from ah 
expert in this realm. I thbught I could make 
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out the word prajna, which would not have 
been unlikely, since the Prajnapdramita 
plays an important role in Chinese Buddh¬ 
ism. 1 believe Swami Vivekananda makes 
mention of seing similar inscrip¬ 
tions, either in China or in Japan, some¬ 
where in his writings.* 

All of the Mahayana scriptures, of course, 
were originally written in Sanskrit, and 
later translated into various vernaculars. 
Indeed, much of the history of early Chinese 
Buddhism consists of attempts to procure 
the Sanskrit texts from India, bring them 
back to China, and translate them into 
Chinese. The two famous Chinese pilgrim- 
monks, Hsuan Tsang and Fa Hsien, made 
heroic journeys to India for this purpose: 
and some of Hsuan Tsang’s translations are 
still in use today. 

Some of the chanting I heard during the 
worship services on Shih-t’ou Shan baffled 
me at first; it made no sense at all in 
Chinese. Later I discovered that the chant¬ 
ing consisted of excerpts from the scrip¬ 
tures transliterated (as opposed to trans¬ 
lated) from the original Sanskrit into 
Chinese. 

There can hardly be two more dissimilar 
languages on earth than Sanskrit and 
Chinese: the one heavily inflected, the other 
not inflected at all; the one based on a 
highly phonetic alphabet, the other based 
on a rigid system of ideograms. In Chiifese, 
each ideogram represents a separate syllable; 
sometimes a syllable has several possible 
meanings; at other times, it has no mean¬ 
ing at all in isolation, but only in the con¬ 
text of other syllables which constitute a 
given word. In transliterating Sanskrit 
sounds into Chinese; therefore, the trans- 


* Cf, Eastern and Western Disciples, The Life 
of: Swami Vivekananda (Calcutta: , Advaita 
Ashrama, 1979), vol. 1, pp. 397-98, where the 
Swatni is said to have seen Chinese and Japanese 
temples Ihscrihed with Sanskrit mantras in old 
BengaU charactm.--JE(/. 


literator has to hunt for ideograms represent¬ 
ing Chinese syllables whose pronunciation 
corresponds most closely to that of the 
Sanskrit original. In the process, the meaning 
is lost; and since Chinese has a limited num¬ 
ber of sounds, the effect is often bizarre. 

The Sanskrit mantra namo amitdbha- 
buddhaya, for example, is transliterated 
into Chinese as ‘Nan-wu 0-mi-t’o Fo’. The 
closest the transliterator could get to the 
Sanskrit word namo was to juxtapose the 
ideograms pronounced ‘nan’ and ‘wu’. Since 
‘nan’ means ‘south’ and ‘wu’ means ‘no’, the 
literal translation of the mantra means 
‘South No Amitabha Buddha’. 

As further examples. Brahman is trans¬ 
literated ‘P’o-lo-men’ (meaning, literally, 
‘Wife-Net-Gate’); Rcmiakrishna comes out 
as ‘Lo-mo-k’e-li-hsi-na’ (meaning ‘Net-Rub- 
Overcome-Mile-Hope-That’); and the 
close.st they can get to Om is ‘An’. The 
ideogram which they have chosen to repre¬ 
sent this sacred syllable has the unfortunate 
meaning ‘to gobble up’ ! 

So to the average Chined chanting ex¬ 
cerpts from, say, the Diamond Sutra, in 
transliterated Sanskrit, what he is chanting 
is meaningless to him, save for the fact that 
it is holy scripture, much as the Latin mass 
would be meaningless to one who knows 
no Latin. Of course, the scriptures have 
been translated (as opposed to transliterated) 
into Chinese as well; and here the meaning 
is clear. Buddhist terminology itself has 
sometimes been transliterated (as in the 
name ‘Shih-chia-mou-ni Fo’, Sakyamuni 
Buddha), but more often directly translated: 
Suddhodana, the name of Buddha’s father, 
becomes ‘Ching-fan’, meaning ‘Pure-Rice’; 
Dharma becomes ‘Fa’, meaning ‘Law’; 
Triratna, the ‘Three Jewels’ of Buddhism, 
becomes ‘San Pao’, the ‘Three Treasures’. 
The translations are generally more felici¬ 
tous than the transliterations; thus the term 
Advaita, which would probably be trans¬ 
literated ‘A-te-wei-t’o’, translates quite 
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sensibly as ‘Pu-erh’, meaning ‘No-Two’! 

The monks of Shih-t’ou Shan were aware 
of Buddhism’s debt to Sanskrit, but seemed 
uneasy in the awareness, as if it implied 
somehow that theij religions was a mere 
cultural offshoot. None of them know 
Sanskrit, although 1 have no doubt that 
there must be learned monks on Taiwan 
who have studied it. 

Their attitude toward Hinduism was 
interesting. They knew nothing of Hinduism 
except as it existed at the time of Buddha. 
Thus, when I told them that I believed in 
‘Yin-tu Chiao’ (literally, ‘India Religion’), 


they would smile indulgently and say, ‘Ah. 
yes, you believe in P*o-lo-men Chiao’-— 
Brahmanism; Hinduism as it was at the 
time of Buddha. When I tried to explain 
that Hinduism had evolved and changed 
considerably since the time of Buddha, they 
merely nodded politely. They agreed, super¬ 
ficially at least, with the idea that all 
religions—Hinduism and Buddhism in¬ 
cluded—lead to the same goal; but it 
seemed to make them uneasy, as if conduc¬ 
ing to a diluted metaphysic. 

{to be continued) 


THE WISDOM OF THE UPANISHADS IN THE 
LIGHT OF MODERN SCIENCE 


PROF. U. 

The stress of modern civilization 

• 

The Upanisads declare at the top of their 
voice: the individual Jiva (self) does not 
exist at all; Brahman is the sole reality. 
The variegated world, and the alienation 
of the JTva from it as possessor and en- 
joyer, is merely a chimera—the Maya of 
!§amkara. In the present age of stress and 
strain, the wisdom of the Upanisads gets a 
new importance. The life of modern man 
is full of hurry and anxiety caused by un¬ 
limited ambitions and inexhaustible desires, 
for comfort, luxury, and personal prestige. 
Above all, there is everywhere an obtrusive 
sense of egoism. 

Everybody knows that death destroys at 
one stroke the entire house of cards of 
possession as well as the ego, the possessor. 
We observe everyday our loved ones pass¬ 
ing out of life’s arena. Still our delusion of 
egoism persists. Hence it is, probably, that 
nature punishes us with ^at host of 


ASRANI 

psychosomatic diseases. Medical men call 
them functional diseases, so that they may 
appear less troublesome to the patients; but 
correctly speaking they are stress-diseases. 
J. A. Schindler—^the late head of the 
Medicine Department, Munroe Clinic, 
U.S.A.—calls them ‘emotionally induced’.^ 
In general, they are called ‘psychosomatic’. 
The modem medical world has come to 
the conclusion that mind and body—^psyche 
and soma—actually form one integrate 
unit. Each influences the other; but 
yogic texts add that the influence of the 
mind over the body is ‘far more powerful' 
than that of the body over the mind.^ 

It is no wonder, therefore, that high 
blood-pressure, heart attacks and paralytic 
strokes are becoming very common now- 


J. A. Schindler, How to live 365 Days o 
Year (Allahabad: St. Paul Society, 197Q. 

^ Yoga Today (A Collection) (Bombay: 
MacMUUn Co., 1971). 
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a-days even in India. Peter Blythe, the dis* 
tinguished British psychotherapist, gives the 
undermentioned list of diseases recognized 
as psychosomatic, in his book Stress Disease 
—The Growing Plague hyper-tension or 
high blood-pressure; coronary thrombosis 
or heart trouble; migraine or painful head¬ 
ache, usually one-sided; hay fever, with 
common cold and allergies; asthma; 
pruritus or intense itching; constipation; 
colitis or diseases of the colon ; rheumatoid 
arthritis; menstrual difficulties of women; 
nervous dyspepsia or flatulence and indiges¬ 
tion ; hyperthyroidism or over-active 
thyroid gland ; diabetes mellitus or sugar 
in the urine and blood; skin disorders; 
tuberculosis. 

It is high time we woke up and realized 
the folly of mental tensjon, hurry, anxieties, 
etc., all of which are caused by an over- 
protuberant ego. We should also warn our¬ 
selves against the dreadful diseases we are 
likely to get thereby, which may even lead 
to premature death. If such a demise un¬ 
fortunately occurs, all the skill and learning 
acquired during a lifetime will be pre¬ 
maturely lost to oneself, to one’s family, 
and to humanity at large. The same pro¬ 
tuberant ego is at the base of all economic, 
political, communal and national quarrels. 
Peace on earth appears nowadays to have 
almost vanished in mid air. But world 
peace is aS vital a need for maifkind 
today as psychosomatic health for in¬ 
dividuals. 

It has been proved beyond doubt that 
mental relaxation helps considerably in the 
control and cure of psychosomatic diseases. 
By relaxation is meant not the temporary 
relief produced by refreshing drinks, smok¬ 
ing or diversions or entertainments. It 
should be a genuine relaxation of the mind, 
says Hang Selye, the pioneer researcher on 


3* Peter Blythe, Stress Disease, The Growing 
Plague (Lqnthp : Arthur Baker Ltd., 1973). 


stress in his work Stress of LifeA All 
thoughts and emotions should end in what 
the Christian mystics have called ‘Silence’ 
and the Indian Jfiana-yogis nirvikalpa 
avastha. 

Even neuro-muscular diseases like 
paralytic strokes can be beneficially treated 
by mental relaxation.^ Dr. K. K. Datey, 
the world-renowned cardiologist of Bombay, 
gives the benefits of performing the Hatha- 
yogic Suva dsana (corpse pose) for three 
months, in the relief of several psychoso¬ 
matic troubles, including high blood- 
pressure.fl It appears reasonable to pre¬ 
sume that if the mental relaxation of Jnana- 
yoga is added to the physical relaxation of 
the corpse pose, the benefits will be con¬ 
siderably enhanced. Jnana-yoga uses the 
philosophy of the Upanisads as a relaxing 
philosophy of life. A ham brahindsmi —‘I 
am the Cosmic Consciousness’: when one’s 
consciousness expands to this infinite, aware¬ 
ness one gets totally relaxed. In Dr. Datey’s 
own words, it becomes thereafter an effort¬ 
less ‘way of life’. 

We need not import costly American 
electronic feedback gadgets for learning 
mental relaxation. Even in devout prayers 
or the self-surrender of Bhakti, we feel 
completely relaxed like children in the lap 
of their mothers. Mantra-yoga also helps 
us to forget the self, at least for a while, 
when we get absorbed in the repetition of 
the mantra. Followers of Transcendental 
Meditation have proved by scientific 
methods mental relaxation and psychoso¬ 
matic benefits produced by mantra-japa. 
Dr. Herbert Benson—Director of the Hyper¬ 
tension Section in Boston and Associate 


4* Hans Selye. The Stress of Life (London; 
Longmans, 1956). 

5‘ Cf, ‘Teaching Your Body to Heal Itself, 
Reader's Digest, July 1974. 

YogarSdence Journal (Delhi), February 

1979, 
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Professor at Harvard—claims further that 
any mantra would do.*^ 

The Jhana-yogic meditations on the 
mahdvdkyas of the Upanisads go even fur¬ 
ther than mantra-japa. They strike at the 
very root of the ego through the auto-sug¬ 
gestion 'I am not the body, I am the 
Infinite’. Consciousness gets expanded 
thereby, the personality gets purified of all 
selfishness, and the stress and strain of 
worldly desires vanish.® 

The Jfiana-yoga of the Upaiiisads aims 
really at securing liberation, or jivanmukti. 
Health and the cure or control of psychoso¬ 
matic diseases result from it as a secondary 
grace without any drugs. It is something 
like the prasdda which you get when you 
visit a Hindu temple. Experience appears 
to show that restoration of health comes 
very much earlier than the high ideal of 
jivanmukti. 

Modern science leans, like the Upanisads, 
towards holmi 

It may appear strange, but it is neverthe¬ 
less true that modem science, in spite of 
its being perfectly ‘realistic’ rather than 
idealistic or mystic, is tending distinctly 
towards a wholistic (or ‘holistic’) view of the 
universe, not much different from that of 
the Upanisads. It appears to abhor the 
idea of ‘individuality’ in matter and even in 
living plants and animals, discrediting the 
concept of separate JTvas alienated from 
the rest of the cosmos. The Transpersonal 
Psychology magazine in its Fall 1969 issue 
carried an article containing quotations from 
renowned physicists and astronomers as 
well as from pantheistic mystics—all having 
been purposely mixed together haphazardly* 


Herbert Benson, Relaxation Response (New 
Yoik: Avon Books, 1975). 

8- For further details, see U. A. Asrani, Yoga 
Vwtf/terf (Pelhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1977). 


without mentioning the names of the 
sources until the end of the article. They all 
look very much alike, .thus demonstrating 
the similarity of outlook between mystics 
and modern scientists. 

In modem science, relativity theory has 
been a great unifier. Time is no longer 
independent of space; both are now com¬ 
bined into a single four-dimensional space- 
time continuum. Moreover, matter and 
energy—apparently so different—are shown 
to be two states of the same entity. 

But an even greater unification's being 
aimed at. All matter and life in the uni¬ 
verse is subject to three independent but 
interpenetrating fields—gravitational, elec¬ 
tromagnetic and nuclear. Einstein, the 
author of relativity theory, worked hard to 
unify these three; but he died in 1955 
before achieving success. Now it is reported 
that the Nozel Prize in physics for 1979 has 
been awarded to three scientists who have 
given a unified field theory for the electro¬ 
magnetic and nuclear fields. The gravita¬ 
tional field alone remains to be integrated. 
But already physicists reject the idea of 
independent, individual units of matter; 
there are only mutual interactions under 
the influence of the above three fields. Even 
the tiny constituent of matter known as the 
electron has been found to be merely an 
‘energy knot’. ‘There is no such thing as 
one and the same substance of which the 
electron consists at all times.’^ 

The evolutionary outlook of modem 
biology also appears to disregard the 
sanctity of individuality. The evolutionary 
drive of nature sportingly sacrifices seeds, 
plants and animals in billions and billions 
in its onward march. It even leaves behind 
whole species: about ninety percent of the 
species evolved since the first appearance 

a* Herman ^eyi. Philosophy of Mathematios 
and Natural Sciences, quoted in Gopi Krish^ 
Yoga: A Viidon of Its Future. (Delhi; ICuhtilaUirf. 
Research and PubHcatiba Trust, 1978), ppi id-lf. 
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of life billions of years back have become 
extinct. Man is only a very recent arrival 
on the evolutionary scene. In spite of his 
phenomenally rapid cultural progress and 
his claims of superiority, even he appears 
from the evolutionary point of view as but 
a new species still on trial.io 
Dr. H. J. Morowitz—professor of bio¬ 
physics and biochemistry at Yale University, 
U.S.A.—says the greatest riddle in biology 
is how life evolved spontaneously out of 
nonliving matter. He thinks that no solution 
is possible unless we take a holistic view, 
in which life is seen not as an entity but 
merely as a process. All of us living beings 
are like vortices in a huge global continuum 
stream (which includes sunlight also, since 
it enlivens the globe). In a vortex, it is only 
the process which remains intact as long as 
the conditions for its• existence persist: 
the same water drops do not remain in a 
whirlpool.^! In his recent correspondence 
with me (March 1979), Dr. Morowitz writes 
that his views are still essentially the same. 

Referring to the same riddle the renowned 
Indian nuclear physicist Raja Ramanna 
writes that spontaneous evolution of life 
out of nonliving matter is even otherwise 
quite possible. He quotes the work of 
Prigogine and the theory of spontaneous 
chance iluctuations .12 Nobel laureate 
Jacques Monod says: ‘Chance is at the 
source of every innovation, of all creati^Q. 
in the biosphere. Pure chance, absolutely 
free, but blind, is at the root of the 
stupendous edifice of evolution. This 
central concept of modern biology is no 
longer one among other possible or con¬ 
ceivable hypotheses. It is today the sole 


'W* A. E Morgan, A Search for Purpose 
(Ahmedabad: Nava Jivan Press, 1950). 

Main Currents in Modem Thought (New 
York), May-June 1971 

‘Physics of life and Death’, 

Journal, August 13, 1978, pp. 112ff. 
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conceivable hypothesis.’i3 However that 
may be, a very large consensus of scientists 
think that in the evolutionary process there 
is no interference or direction from outside. 
The global continuum, with sunlight play¬ 
ing on it, acts as one whole. Matter, life 
and consciousness are only stages in its 
evolutionary march. 

Modern psychology also regards the sense 
of individuality in man as tnainly the result 
of postnatal conditioning—cultural, nur- 
tural and social. Personal pronouns like I, 
mine, he, his, you, yours, come into the 
vocabulary of a child only around the age 
of twenty-four months.^^ Human heredity 
is very complex, unpredictable and unknow- 
able .15 But psychologists think that in man, 
nurtural, educational and social condition¬ 
ing considerably overpowers even our 
instinctive urges, as for food and survival. 
We Voluntarily undertake fasts; a ‘Sati’ 
voluntarily mounts the funeral pyre of her 
husband. For a soldier on the battlefront, 
there is no alternative of ‘flight’ as there is 
for other animals in danger; he has to 
‘fight’. Therefore, the instinctive aspects of 
individuality which have been inherited by 
us from animals during the long process of 
evolution—for example, eating, drinking, 
and other bodily functions—^may be per¬ 
formed by us like actors on the stage of 
life; but they need not be taken more 
seriously, or^with personal attachment. The 
individual ego has been unconsciously 
manufactured by man himself during the 
process of conditioning to serve practical 
purposes in the drama of life. It is very 
unwise for him to get trapped within the 
cobwebs of his own making—his personal 


13. Quoted in Kundalini (New Delhi), no. 1, 
1979, p. 4, 

<14. A. Deikman, Personal Freedom (New York: 
Grossman-Viking Press, 1976), p. 18. 

IS. A. J. Cantor, Ridding Yourself of Psycho- 
somatic'Health Wreckers (Bombay: Jaico Pub¬ 
lishing House, 1967), p. 135. 
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desires and attachments based on that ego 
—and then to continue to bear the stress and 
distress of his so-called ‘civilization’ through¬ 
out life. 

Parapsychology sets its hnal seal of 
approval on the holistic view of the cosmos. 
Sometimes man’s mind simply refuses to 
remain encased within his body or brain. 
It communicates with other minds, even 
perhaps at the distance of the moon to the 
earth. It influences animal minds and dead 
matter as well. All this may be inscrutable, 
but experiments have shown that it is 
possible. 

Unfortunately, however, our human 
language—even scientific language—is 
analytical, functioning through discrete 
categories. How can it grasp the cosmic 
whole? Even the tiny electron cannot be 
described in analytical human language. We 
must describe it as a particle and a* wave 
at the same time—a blatant contradiction 
of logic. Physicists therefore use only 
mathematical methods for predicting its 
behaviour—even then it is not its actual 
but its probable behaviour. It is no wonder 
then, that science has not been able so far 
to describe the whole of nature, whether on 
the plane of matter, life or mind. Is there 
one unified field or more? Do the facts of 
evolution and parapsychology make it 
obligatory to assume two more fields as 
well? Gardner Murphy postulated a 
psychological field as early as 1959.^® At 
any rate, the concept of an isolated 
individual ego alienated from the rest of 
the cosmos appears to be'distinctly foreign 
to the general trend of physics, evolutionary 
biology, psychology and parapsychology. 

16. Gardner Murphy. ‘Field Theory’, Indian 
Journal of Psychology, September 1959. 


Thus egoism is not only socially and 
morally wrong, it is not only a curse be¬ 
cause of the psychosomatic diseases it 
causes, il ls not only, a grave danger to 
world peace, but it is also wrong from the 
standpoint of truth. Scientists find no 
support for it. They affirm that egoism 
seems incompatible with the very design 
of nature itself. It is man-made. This had 
been predicted in the Upanisads which 
declared that the individual does not exist 
in reality. A venerable text of Jnana-yoga 
—the Yoga Vusistha (ca. sixth century 
A.D.)—is never tired of repeating that ‘this 
individuality and this multiplicity of the 
world never existed, nor do they exist at 
present; and they will never exist here¬ 
after.’ 

Albert Einstein, perhaps the greatest 
scientist of the modern age, once said: ‘A 
human being is a part of the Whole, called 
by us the universe. A part limited in time 
and space. He experiences himself, his 
thoughts and feelings, as something 
separated from the rest—a kind of opiical 
delusion of consciousness. This delusion is 
a kind of prison for us, restricting us to our 
personal desires, and to affections for a few 
persons nearest to us. Our task must be to 
free ourselves from this prison by widening 
our circle of compassion; to embrace all 
living creatures and the Avhole of nature in 
its beauty.... Nobody is able to achieve 
this completely; but the striving for this 
achievement is in itself a part* of this 
liberation and a foundation for inner 
security.^’ 


17. Quoted in A. F. Cantor, How to Turn on the 
Power of Your Mind with Alpha Theta Unitrol 
(New York: Hippocrates Press, 1974), p. 87. 
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PESSIMISM AND ITS CAUSES {continued)* 

\ 

Pessimism and historical factors 

It might be profitable* to turn attention 
to certain historical factors at this point. 
In the Vedanta literature the Upanisadic 
anti-hedonism appears in the form of 
pessimism. This is counteracted and cor¬ 
rected by the Bhagavad-Gltd, the Puranus 
and the Dharma-Sastras, in which the claims 
of the world are not neglected but reconciled 
with the claims of the spirit. Hence 
optimism and pessimism are well balanced. 
In the Vedantic Prasthana karma clearly 
rules the world. But man’s ultimate destiny 
is immortality {amrtasya putrah), which 
testifies to his dignity. Emphasis is q9 
man’s power to attain the highest, and the 
way is that of moral effort, truth and yoga, 
which are essential for mok^a. 

It was only at the end of the Gupta 
period, when the dynasty was breaking up 
under foreign invasions that signs of grow¬ 
ing pessimism began to appear. Internal 
stresses and strains led to cultural decline, 
conservatism and exclusiveness in orthodox 
circles; loss of political and religious free¬ 
dom gave rise to defeatism, decline Of fnith 
and’ weakness. In spite of relipous and 
religio-social reform movements there was 

s 


a serious decline in philosophical thinking. 
This situation prevailed from the tenth 
century till modern times and gave rise to 
views on God, man and the world different 
from that of the Vedantic scriptures. Thus 
God appeared as the determiner of man’s 
fate, having the power to do, undo or not to 
do.i The conception of man’s evil nature^ 
was connected with the idea of his weakness 
and utter dependence on God’s grace. 
Humility, devotion and surrender became 
the means to attain God. Karma was no 
longer the moral law governing all,3 but 
appeared as fate or the will of God or 
destiny.4 


* In the previous instalment, 'pessimism and 
intellectualism’ and ‘pessimism and the doctrines 
of karma and punarjanma' were discussed. 

*• 'Tl'fl I 

3* See R3mcarit~Manas: 

5ft ^ qjg Wrat II 

AyodhyE Kanila, 218.4 

Sec Ibid .: 

,5ft m Tfw W I 

5ft rPF II 

. BUla 51.^ 
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Some historians interpret the Bhatcti 
movement as the only possible reaction to 
a situation of defeat and moral and sochd 
weakness in which political subjugatioa 
found its counterpart in subjugation to 
an onmipotent divine Ruler, the determiner 
of man’s fate, to whom no other approach 
save that of abject devotion and resignation 
was possible.^ Sometimes escapism is 
dictated by the necessity of socio-logical 
survival, being the only alternative to the 
destruction of a people or a culture. 

But the interpretation of the Medieval 
Vedantic Bhakti movement purely in terms 
of political and social escape from Muslim 
subjection may be questioned. For that is 
‘to miss the social implication of a nation¬ 
wide mass upsurge, a movement of inner 
integration which, true to the genius of 
Indian civilization, abolished barriers of 
caste, creed, ritual, form and etiquette. It 
represented a characteristic way of com¬ 
bating the religious and social challenge of 
Islam.’^ The subjectivism, world negation, 
lack of originality and scepticism of post- 
Aristotelian philosophy in Greece is ex¬ 
plained in terms of political, social, religious 
and artistic. decline but it is noteworthy 
that the period of decline in India produced 
a philosophy not confined to a few, but 
operating on a mass scale, neither sceptical 
nor unoriginal, since Bhakti was a sub¬ 
limation of philosophical energies in a new 
direction, necessitated by the limitations of 
karma- and pure inana-margas. It is also 
noteworthy that though theistic Vedanta 
constituted the popular faith, diroughout 
this period of political and social depression 

5. Cf. B. G. Tilak, GitS Rahasya, p* 704: 
The prowess of the country began to decline 
during the Muslim period and onesided emphasis 
on the emotionalism of Bhakti, which was in- 
actiyist and uwrld-negating, developed. 

e* R. K. Mukherjee, 4 History of Indian 
CMtizaiion, vol. 1, p. 51. 

7* W. T. Stace, A Critical History of Greek 
Pkilosdj^y, pp. 339-43. 


die ccmceptibn of Advaita continued to i]^ 
fiuence the philosophical thinking as well 
as the devotional mysticism of the medieval 
saints. Historical and political crises have 
produced a dual reaction in.' tjie IndiM 
ffihid ; for example, the reaction to attacks 
on the spiritual and cultural values in the 
medieval period was not merely pessimistic 
world-negation but also positivistic and 
realistic in the form of the rise of Sikh and 
Maratha nationalism and militancy. 
Similarly, an initial pessimism and depression 
under the advent of Western power was 
succeeded by the awakening of national 
pride and the reassertion of ancient 
philosophical values. ‘On the one hand, 
the Vedantic absolute has not always been 
combined with the doctrine of illusion and 
misery [ pessimism ]; and on the other 
hand, a period of depression [pessimistic 
situation ] does not lead to loss of faith in 
the absolute: this is the evidence of 
history.’* 

VEDANTIC OPTIMISM 

In this background, it is possible to under¬ 
stand the nature of Vedantic optimism. 
Pessimism is the foil of its doctrine of sal¬ 
vation. Without a lessening of the feeling of 
evil there is a hope of overcoming it; this is 
not shallow optimism which ignores the 
power of evil with resulting frivolity and 
hardness of heart, nor a despondent 
pessimism which despairs of the victory of 
good and paralyses the power to struggle 
and make effort, with consequent indifference 
of heart.* It overcomes pessimism with the 
idea of the Kingdom of God, not as a distant 
ideal but as a present reality in the hearts 


*• B. C, GokhaiCi Indian Thought Through 
the Ages, ,p. 145. 

*• These and the following reanarks about 
Christian pesiimism-ofUins Urn Otto MdhdeUr 
in Philosophy and Development of Religion^ W- 
312 ff and 321, ajqply to yedahto to toto. 
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of men. Without denying the exposition of 
the reel to the ideal, this is understood as 
only one side of the truth which Culminates 
in unity. That pessimism which declares the 
world and life as the worst possible without 
any hope or chance of relief is out of place 
in Vedanta, because the world-scheme is 
thought of as one in which remedies for 
suffering and evil are also available, both at 
the empirical and the philosophical levels. 
The world is a place where perfect happiness 
is not only a theoretical probability but a 
practical possibility. From this point of view 
Ved^ta is highly practical and hopeful. By 
pointing to a way out of evil and illusion 
into union with truth, it saves man from 
ultimate despair.to The charge of pessimism 
comes as a surprise to the Vedintin who sees 
God everywhere, who sees his own identity 
with God, who derives'supreme bliss and 
peace from the knowledge that no more 
wants remain to be satisfied and who is 
freed from all sense of deficiency, pain, re¬ 
gret, and fear. 

Keeping in mind the distinction made pre¬ 
viously of higher and lower pessimism, we 
find that, according to the definition of 
William James, Vedanta provides a religious 
and philosophical worldview which is com¬ 
plete and whole, not one-eyed and super¬ 
ficial. Its basic realism and robustness is 
seen in the steady facing of the facts of life 
and its determination to overcome suffAing 
by self-effort.ii One might aptly quote 


10* Cf. Sydney Cave, Redemption, p. 64; 
Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, vol. 2, 
p. 310. 

iilr Cf. James Sully, Pessimism, pp. 398, 400: 
The scientific and speculative pessimism of 
Schopenhauer is faulty. Though Schopenhauer 
preaches quiescence, his pessimism does not 
(Kuaiyse effort Pessimists do pot abstain frenn 
seeking all illusory goods of life, which proves 
inen to be wiser than thiar creeds. 

It need baldly be pointed out that no sneb in- 
coinsistency. ibatks the philosophical pessimism 
of Vedanta. Jtsf ^simlsm does not paralyse 


Bosanquet: T believe in optimism, but I add 
that no optimism is worth its salt that does 
not go all the way with pessimism and arrive 
at a point beyond it.^s On it might be re¬ 
marked that to Vedanta it is no more pessi¬ 
mistic to cognize that whatever is other than 
self is sadness, than it is optimistic to 
recognize that when there is no other there 
is literally nothing to be feared. ‘Let those, 
however, who wish to find sorrow in the 
Upanisads find sorrow, and those who wish 
to find bliss, find bliss.’^^ 

At this point another objection is raised 
from the psychological and empirical point 
of view.M It is said that the value of life is 
not to be determined on the ground of its 
supplying or not supplying conditions for 
the attainment of absolute truth; for the 
search after the Absolute may not be a 
permanent factor of intellectual life: man 
may be satisfied with exact knowledge of 
phenomena. On the other hand, the 
prospect of possessing the ultimate secret 
of the universe does not of itself lead one 
to accept existence as a happy condition. 
The question of pessimism (‘the world is 
bad*) or optimism (‘the world is good*) must 
be solved within the limits of experience, 
and the attempt to override experience by 
some metaphysical conception of the nature 
of reality is to be rejected. 

Firstly, it may be pointed out to the 
objector that it is dogmatic to insist that 
empirical experience alone should be taken 
into account in order to determine whether 
a worldview is. in the last analysis, 
optimistic or pessimistic. Since some men 
do experience that which is more than the 
physical and meintal and all men have vague 


effort; however, that effort is not so much 
directed towards the ‘illusory goods of life' as 
towards the real good or the spirit. 

Sodi(d and International Ideals, p. 43. 

13* B. D. Ranade, A, Constructive Survey of 
Upanisadic Philosophy, p. 13. 

44. lamA Sully, Pessimism, pp. 1S3-56. 
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intimations of the infinite in their nature 
and experience, the ancient search for the 
Absolute cannot be dismissed as mere 
primitive unenlightenment or superstition. 
It must be conceded, of course, that the 
majority of men in the present and future 
may be satisfied with phenomenal knowl¬ 
edge alone, but that was true also of the 
past. This, however, did not prevent the 
search for the noumenon on the part of 
some rare natures, who became thereby the 
spiritual guides of mankind. It is also true 
that the formulation of some metaphysical 
notion of the Absolute and the ultimate 
nature of good and evil only on theoretical 
lines (as in Western absolutism), divorced 
from attempts to realize it in practice, 
leaves the question of suffering and evil 
in the actual world unresolved. But the 
Vedantic Brahman is no product of abstract 
ratiocination alone; rather is it the eternal 
reality living in the heart of the Vedantin, 
inspiring him to ever higher moral and 
spiritual effort.is The influence of such a 
metaphysical reality on the empirical life 
of man cannot be denied and must be taken 
into account in resolving the question of 
optimism and pessimism. It has also been 
noted that it is not on empirical grounds 
(where a man may legitimately pursue 
pleasure and avoid suffering) but on 
transcendental ground that Vedanta be¬ 
comes pessimistic, that is, rejects the ulti¬ 
mate value of kama or pleasure, etc., and 
bases its life on the supreme value of moral 
discipline, etc.t* 

It would not be irrelevant to point out 
that the conviction about the ultimacy or 
non-ultimacy of the empirical world and 
what constitutes its good or evil nature is a 
matter of temperament, after all. It is not 


'ts* Cf. S. N. Dasgupta, Indian Mysticism, p, 
<66: The doctrine of transcendental self arose only 
after the actual practice of liberation of the true 
self from bondage. 

46. Cf. James Sully, Pessimism, p. 168, 


inconceivable that there may be men, 
regardless of race or clime, who are not 
satisfied only with the empirical world and 
who therefore set up a different ideal, in 
the light of which they try to live even in 
this world.” However difficult it may be 
for modern man to understand the Vedantic 
sages, who were men of few wants and 
disinclined towards the world, it must be 
granted that their pessimism was no ordinary 
or shallow judgement and that their dis¬ 
satisfaction with the world arose because 
of their urgent desire for the highest good, 
so great that no compromise with other 
desires was tolerable to them.i® 

Lastly, it must be noted that Vedanta 
does not treat the matter of optimism and 
pessimism by contrasting the happiness of 
moksa with the suffering of samsara, but 
by opposing the perfection of moksa to the 
imperfection of sanisara. The Vedantic 
term W means both reality and perfection. 
The real is also the supremely valuable.is 
The imperfection of the phenomenal is the 
present condition and knowledge of man. 


il7. Cf. Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, 
vol, 2, pp. Ix-lxi: Indian thought does not really 
go much further in pessimism than Christianity, 
but its pessimism is intellectual rather than 
emotional; the fundamental contrast is rather 
between India and .the New Testament on the 
one hand and on the other the rooted conviction 
of the European race that this world is all im¬ 
portant. This conviction finds expression not only 
in the avowed pursuit of pleasure and *ambition, 
but in such sayings as that the . best religion is the 
one which does most good and such ideals as self- 
realization or full development of one’s nature 
and powers. The great majority of Europeans 
instinctively disbelieve in asceticism and the con-’ 
templative life; they demand a religion which 
theoretically justifies the strenuous life. All this 
is a matter of temperament. The other temperar 
ment which rejects this world as unsatisfactory 
and sets up another ideal is understood and 
honoured fficre [India] more than elsewhere. 
f6* S. N. Dasgupta, Indian Mysticism, p. 66. 

46, s. Radhakristinan, Indian Philosophy, vo). 1, 
P- 50. 
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while the perfection of the noumenal or 
Absolute is the ideal impelling the Vedantin 
to effort. The objector must grant the pro¬ 
priety of the Vedantic attempt to judge the 
world in the light of its standard of perfec¬ 
tion, and if its conclusion is not favourable 
to the world, such ‘pessimism’ is not only 
perfectly justified, but is the ‘basis of all 
optimism.’ 

WORLD AND LIFb DENIAL AND ITS CAUSES 

As a metaphysical doctrine Vedanta is 
based on the acceptance of traditional 
values and the ideals of individual and 
social life implied therein. It carries itself 
forward from the point up ^to which those 
ideals bring man, though not stopping to 
speculate separately and^ for long on the 
first three ends of life {dharma, artha, and 
kdma, the fourth being moksd). The sys¬ 
tematic and comprehensive character of 
life with the four interests succeeding each 
other at the proper time and place, is a 
negation of the charge of the exclusive or 
other-worldly direction of life in Vedanta. 
The acceptance of the four ends of human 
life as perfectly legitimate is an indication 
of affirmation of life, its. instincts and 
motives of action. It is true that the dis¬ 
tinction of the pleasant and the good, preya 
and sreya, leads Vedanta to subordinate 
the trivari;a (the first three ends) to pcfy- 
nidrtha (moksa) on the understanding that 
man’s nature is ultimately spiritual and 
cannot find full satisfaction in merely 
worldly experiences, such as correct social 
behaviour, economic security, political 


success or artistic creation; all such ex¬ 
periences still leave man wanting to know 
how to acquire inner peace. But it is im¬ 
portant to note that the Vedantic concep¬ 
tion of the superiority of moksa over artha, 
dharma and kdma did not detract from the 
importance in practical life of ethics, law, 
society, politics, science, arts and crafts. 

Vedanta makes a distinction between 
Atmavidya and all other knowledges. The 
latter or phenomenal sciences {vikdra-jndna) 
such as mathematics, logic and ethics, are 
to be distinguished from the science of the 
thing-in-itself (tattva-jm/ia). They are not 
condemned but only held inadequate as 
means for attaining the ultimate goal of life. 
At the same time, Vedanta would admit 
Atma- or Brahma-vidya to be equally in¬ 
adequate as a substitute for the other 
sciences. 

Tranquillity of mind and body is indis¬ 
pensable for the attainment of the Vedantic 
goal; the fact that sannydsa is the means to 
achieve such tranquillity is read by the critic 
as the rejection of life and the world. But 
this co-existed with the genius for system 
and order in the Vedantic intellect. There¬ 
fore, the ignoring of the phenomenal in the 
higher reaches of both Advaita and 
Vaisnava Vedanta must be understood, not 
as due to its intrinsic unimportance, but 
as due to its being outside the sphere of 
investigation. VedSlnta declares itself to 
be a Moksa-Sastra and not a Dharma- or 
Artha-Sastra; therefore its attention is 
necessarily given to the ultimate goal. 

(to be continued) 
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Through her humility and unpretentious 
affection Teresa succeeded ui allaying the 
worst of the fears of the Incarnation nuns— 
that the new prioress might enforce her 
austere Reform on them. This accomplished, 
Teresa set herself to feeding the convent. 
For hunger was at the root of many of the 
evils there. Then she began to pay off their 
debts and straighten their accounts. Once 
they were free from the shadow of starva¬ 
tion, their restlessness was subdued, and 
Teresa began to tighten the discipline. But 
with what tact! Eighty of the nuns were 
poor; they had come to the convent with¬ 
out an inheritance, and held a position of 
inferiority to the nuns from well-to-do 
families. To them Teresa gave a small 
monetary allowance each week; this was 
enough to give them back a sense of self- 
respect and independence. Soon those who 
had been most rebellious had become the 
most pleased with Teresa, and discipline 
was restored naturally. Could there be any 
greater proof of her balanced wisdom? 

In the summer of 1572 Teresa took one 
more giant step towards reforming the 
Incarnation; she called Fray John of the 
Cross to be their spiritual director. This 
saint was unparalleled for his psychological 
insight and ability to guide others. Patiently 
but relentlessly he formed these frivolous 
nuns into spiritual aspirants. 

His influence on Teresa was no, less im¬ 
portant. Recognizing this, she used to refer 
to .him as ‘the Father of my soul’. Their 


the previous issue) 

less, their influence on each other was pro¬ 
found, and their devotion to each other 
great. 

To attain perfect union with the invisible, 
unthinkable God, one must not be attached 
to the joys of the senses, nor even to the 
joys of ecstasy, of visions, of any spiritual 
experiences. Thus freed of all attachment 
to the relative, one plunges into the God¬ 
head. Fray John felt that Teresa was too 
attached to the joys of her spiritual experi¬ 
ences, so he determined to cut ruthlessly 
this bond of spiritual enjoyment. In all 
humility Teresa tried to cooperate, but what 
could she do? She never asked for 
ecstasies or visions; and even if she tried 
to resist them, God overpowered her and 
gave them anyway. 

But finally, one day the last thin thread 
binding her was cut. Christ appeared to 
her in a vision in the very depths of her 
being: 

He gave me his right hand and said to me: 
‘Look at this nail : it is the sign that from today 
you are my bride. Until now you had not merited 
Aat; in future you will be jealous for n^y 
honour not only because I am your Creator and 
your King, but as my bride. My honour is yours; 
your honour is mine.* 

After Christ had thus explained what was 
happening, her being was swallowed up in 
the Being of God: » 

. it is like rain falling from the heavens into n 


' . A ‘.t river or a spring; there is nothing but a^ter 

temperaments were in mMy respects quite it is iinposMble^^^to diyide or sepamU 

opposite to each other ‘, their spiritual lives water beloo^ng to the river from that which 
also followed different patterns ; neveithe- fril from the heavens. Or ii is a» if 
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streamlet enters the sea, from which it will find 
no way of separating itself, or as if in a room 
there were two large windows through which the 
fight streamed in: it enters in different places 
but it all becomes one. 

Such was Teresa’s spiritual fruition. So 
powerful was its eflE«ct ‘that I remained out 
of my senses.... I spent that day in a state 
of inebriation.’ Henceforth she was eter¬ 
nally united in spiritual wedlock with the 
Sun who illumines the world. No more was 
there to be any asking, for it had been 
given her; no more seeking, for she had 
found ; no more knocking, for the door had 
been opened and she had entered. She was 
united to a Bridegroom from whom she 
could never be separated. . 

Previously she had been overwhelmed with 
such love for God that she had eagerly 
sought death in order tef be with Him for¬ 
ever ; now she said that it mattered not in 
the least whether she died this instant or in 
a thousand years. Life was transcended, 
death was conquered, and she lived in the 
realm in which life and death melt into 
each other and have no relevance, the realm 
from which the world and spirit are viewed 
together and without contradiction. 
Ecstasies became very rare and her tears 
of devotion were dried, for unity with God 
had become her natural state. 

There she stands above us like the 
glorious newly risen sun, drawing the miBd 
and . heart to gaze in silent adoration— 
And yet, here she moves among us, a simple 
woman, unaffe^ed, practical, with both 
feet set firmly on this earth of ours. A 
twinkle plays in her eye—a twinkle betray¬ 
ing a. keen sense of humour as well as down- 
to-earth business sense ... or is it the clear, 
unobstructed light Of the Spirit within, 
which is seen in the eyes of the illumined? 
Hiy natural beauty 1ms become ethen^ 
tli^ugh her never-ending illne^es and years 
of austeiity .. - or is it that through het 
intense puii^ she has become a h^VicUily 


being even while walking the earth? In 
her, humanity and divinity have become so 
interwoven that such distinctions lose their 
significance. Down to earth, practical, un¬ 
affected, never pretending to be miytbing 
but herself; but what a grand self she is ! 
Outwardly she is almost masculine in her 
sitrength of mind and determination; in¬ 
wardly she is .possessed of the heart of a 
mother which accepts all, which attracts all. 

One man who knew her said that she 
was the ‘world's magnet’, irresistibly attract¬ 
ing all who came close to her. 

‘When the soul has reached this state of 
loving union,’ says Fray John of the Cross, 
‘it is not fitting that she should busy her¬ 
self with external actions even for God’s 
service, for this may fetter her in this life 
of love in Him*; for Fray John, to love was 
to contemplate. But for Teresa, to love 
was to serve; after her union with the 
Heavenly Sun she asked. ‘And what .can I 
do for my Bridegroom?’ 

• • « 

Though ofiScially prioress of the Incarna¬ 
tion until October 1574, by August 1573 
Teresa had restored sufficient discipline at 
the Incarnation that she could take leave 
in order to continue her role as Mother 
Foundress. 

In the spring of 1574 she was in Segovia, 
seeing to the transfer of her nuns from the 
village of Pastrana where in 1569 .she had 
foimded a convent under the most inaus¬ 
picious auspices of the Princess of Eboli. 
This terror of a woman was as imperious 
as she was beautiful, and it had been with 
great misgivings that Teresa had consented 
to found a convent with her help. In 1573 
the Prince had died, and the Princess left 
her palace and ten children to enter, or 
rather impose herself on, ‘her’ convent in 
Pastrana. When the prioress learned of her 
arrival in the , middle, of the night she ex¬ 
claimed, ‘The Princess in the convent! 
This house ia lost!’ 
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The Princess not only brought her maid¬ 
servants, who entered the novitiate in order 
to continue her service, but she considered 
the other nuns and the prioress as born for 
her service. She had her cell made to open 
onto the street: enclosure wasn’t to her 
liking. Rules were ruled out, bells didn’t 
exist; all that existed was her own sweet 
will. Finally one day the prioress had to 
tell her politely but firmly, ‘It is too great 
an honour for this poor house to host Your 
Grace; the royal court alone is worthy of 
such honour.’ The Princess caught the hint 
only too well. In order to amuse herself 
after returning to the court, she began to 
persecute the Pastrana nuns: among various 
other means adopted, she stopped their 
revenue, which meant starvation in that 
remote village. 

So in the spring of 1574 Teresa had the 
nuns secreted by night to the new founda¬ 
tion at Segovia. But the Princess of Eboli’s 
revengeful nature was all the more inflamed. 
She had procured a copy of the manu¬ 
script of Teresa’s autobiography which had 
been written at the command of the latter’s 
spiritual dircators. Because oC ith highly 
personal and intimate nature, it had been 
closely guarded from public notice. This 
the Princess denounced to the dreaded 
Inquisition. Then at the height of its 
power, this historical perversion was ‘puri¬ 
fying’ Catholicism of all heretics, false 
mystics and other ‘dangerous elements’, it 
being the sole judge of who fell into these 
categories, and the sole arbiter of their 
fate; public confession, imprisonment, ‘the 
stake’ ... 

This potentially disastrous situation 
Teresa faced with perfect calmness and 
resignation. Wasn’t she in possession of 
God Himself? And ‘God knows with what 
sincerity I have written what is true,*, On * 
her way from Segovia to Avila, she visited 
the cave in which St. Dominic had dwelt 
There, after remaining long in prayer, she 


had the vision of St Dominic, who promised 
to help her ih every way with her work. 
Now there could be no question of fear, for 
the Inquisition was led by Dominicans. As 
it happened, the Grand Inquisitor liked the 
book so much that he said he would keep 
it for reading until he got tired of it He 
returned it only after several years with the 
words: 

I am very glad to make your acquaintance for 
I have been greatly wanting to dO' so; look upon 
me as your chaplain, I will help you as much as 
ever is necessary.... I have read [ your book ] 
all through and I maintain that its teaching is 
very safe, very true and very profitable ... I 
beg you to pray to God for me always. 

Though out of sequence it may be men¬ 
tioned here that in 1579 the Princess of 
Eboli was arrested and imprisoned for com¬ 
plicity in an assassination. More than once 
Teresa urged Gracian (of whom, more in 
a moment) to visit and cheer this woman 
who had tried her utmost to v/ork her ruin. 

Im 1575 Teresa founded a convent at 
Beas, and it was here in the same year that 
she first met Fray Jeronimo Gracian, de la 
Madre de Dios, or simply Gracian as he 
was known. The thirty-year-old Discalced 
Carmelite friar already held an important 
post in the Order when Teresa met him. 
One cannot improve on the personality- 
sketch given by Marcelle Auclair: 

Very learned, gifted with persuasive eloquence, 
with childlike gaiety and austere as a desert 
father, he ‘charmed’ by his perfect manners, 
gentle and kindly ways, while his even temper 
made relations with him easy and pleasant.... 
He had always had a most tendn^ devotion to¬ 
wards the Blessed Virgin and christened 'a statue 
of Mary Which he frequently visited as a young 
man in one of the Madrid churches, mi enamo- 
rada, my sweetheart. It was this gift of pious 
gallantry that predestined him to be Teresa Vof 
Jesus’ 'dew sohK... He was tender-hearted and 
Imd great dieiicacy and, although possessed of 
all the qualities which make for success in the 
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world, was so litlla made for the world that 
nothing ever cured him of his ingenuousness.... 

The sixty-year-old Teresa seemed like a 
young woman again after this meeting. In 
him she found sympathy and understand¬ 
ing ; in him, one of similar tastes and ideas. 
Having lived for so many years under such 
constraint, with no genuine understanding 
and sympathy from any quarter, no words 
could now express her joy at having found 
the one whom she called ‘my Paul*. And 
her expressions of love for him were so 
strong that only one of her absolute purity 
could have used them without being mis¬ 
understood: ‘You amused me so much 
when you wrote Your dea^ son ! And I 
Immediately said to myself that you were 
perfectly right!’ . 

Teresa had been in need of someone to 
lead the Reform for the Discalced friars, 
which she as a woman couldn’t directly do. 
But why was she so charmed by Gracian? 
Wasn’t Fray John of the Cross a much 
greater saint than he? Indeed. But Gracian 
understood and appreciated her spiritual 
experiences, whereas Fray John was made 
of such different stuff that he couldn’t—he 
thought them a form of spiritual gluttony. 
And Gracian was perfect for her work, 
whereas Fray John couldn’t reconcile his 
contemplative spirit with the labour needed 
for carrying out the Reform. Furthermdft, 
Teresa could control Gracian but not the 
independent Fray John who was a saint in 
his own right. And finally. Gracian made 
her laugh, she felt relaxed in his company; 
whereas she said of Fray John: ‘There’s 
no way of talking of .God with Fray John 
of the Cross because he immediately falls 
into ecstasy and you with him.’ 

One day she saw in a vision Gracian 
glbdfied in heaven* and she heard a voice 
saying,‘This man is worthy to be among 
you.* Her loye fdr Gracian, which thus had 
heavenly sancfidn,'was in realist an iinper- 


sonal love: ‘It’s a curious thing. I’m no 
more concerned about loving him so much 
than if he were not a person at all.’ In fact, 
he wasn’t a person to her, but a God-given 
instrument with which to accomplish the 
divine work to which her life was totally 
dedicated. 

In May 1575 Teresa proceeded to Seville 
to found a convent. Here in August she 
met after many years her brothers Lorenzo 
and Pedro, who had just returned from 
Spanish America. One day when her 
brothers came to see her she lifted her veil, 
as the nuns were allowed to do in the case 
of very close relatives. When they had last 
seen her she was a young and beautiful 
woman torn between the call of God and 
the attraction of the world. Now as they 
looked on her radiant face it seemed that 
time had only enhanced and transfigured 
her beauty, so that it drew one no longer 
to itself but to its Source. Lorenzo’s eight- 
year-old daughter Teresita was amazed. 
Her father’s piety was a bit frightening in 
its humourlessness, but in her Aunt Teresa, 
the reformer of an already austere monastic 
Order, Teresita saw a gaiety, an open and 
warm-hearted love which attracted one to 
God. The little girl refused to leave, and 
could only be taken home by promising her 
that in a few days she could return to Aunt 
Teresa. Thus, Teresita, returned shortly to 
stay, dressed in a tiny habit, adding an 
extra touch of innocence and cheer to the 
convent. While Lorenzo became his sister’s 
disciple. 

The foundation in Seville turned out to 
be difficult from the very beginning. The 
Archbishop was an obstacle and the towns¬ 
people were frivolous and untrustworthy. 
I^oblems had to be faced by Teresa at 
every turn—once she was even denounced 
to the Inquisition there—and it wasn’t until 
May 1576, a year after her arrival, that the 
inaugural ceremony of the new house took 
place. But by this time, what an impressitm 
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Teresa had made on the local people ! The 
streets were all decorated by them and a 
huge procession wended its way to the 
convent, led by the Archbishop himself. 
Reaching the convent. Teresa knelt before 
the Archbishop, asking his blessings, which 
he gave. As she rose to her feet the dig¬ 
nified Archbishop of Seville knelt on his 
knees, in front of the huge crowd, and asked 
Teresa lor her blessings. Indeed. Teresa 
was now known as la santa Madre, ‘the holy 
Mother’. An Avilan gentleman—years be¬ 
fore. the leader of the party of spiritual 
advisors who thought Teresa’s spiritual 
experiences came from the devil—was now¬ 
adays heard to say. Tf they were to tell me 
that St. John the Baptist was at the gates 
of Avila and Mother Teresa in some other 
part of the town, I would throw away the 
opportunity of seeing St. John the Baptist 
to cast myself at Mother Teresa’s feet and 
ask her blessings.’ 

But dark clouds had gathered on the 
horizon. Such success on the part of 
Teresa’s Reform had created the inevitable 
jealousy among the Mitigated Carmelites, 
who were afraid that they would be dis¬ 
graced by the sanctity of the Reform, or 
what was worse, that they would also be 
reformed. Towards the end of 1575, while 
Teresa had been struggling with the Sevillan 
foundation, the Mitigated Carmelite friars 
had launched a persecution against the Dis- 
calced which was to continue until the spring 
of 1579 when the Discalced were finally 
separated from the jurisdiction of the 
Mitigated and given independent status. 

This three-and-a-half-year period was 
terrible for the Discalced. and to make 
matters worse, Teresa was ordered to con¬ 
fine herself to a convent in Castile, which 
amounted almost to imprisonment. Immedi¬ 
ately after the inauguration of the Sevillan 
Carmel in May of 1576 she left for Toledo, 
and until the end of die persecution she 
divided her time between the Carmel there 


and St Joseph’s in Avila. Throughout 
these years of confinement she kept in touch 
with her children through correspondence 
—guiding, inspiring,' admonishing. As al¬ 
ways, her main defence was God: she asked 
her nuns to pray for strength and light, and 
to remain true to the ideal as the best way 
of counteracting unrighteousness. 

She had to witness helplessly the kid¬ 
napping and imprisonment of Fray John of 
the Cross. She had to suffer the most horrible 
rumours spread deliberately by the Miti¬ 
gated friars in order to spoil her saintly 
reputation. Much of her correspondence 
was spent in alternately bolstering the fail¬ 
ing courage of Gracian and trying to 
moderate his excessive enthusiasm. At the 
beginning of the persecution when Gracian 
and Antonio de Jesus told her that they 
had seen a terrifying octopus-like monster 
outside their window which they took for 
an ill omen, she broke into laughter, to see 
her two commanders afraid of ghosts. Later 
when Gracian complained of his diflSculties 
(his very life was actually in danger) she 
gently scolded him: Tf you are as sad as 
that when your life is not such a bad one. 
what would you have done had you been 
Fray John?’—referring to the imprisonment 
and torture the latter had endured silently. 

Besides being a veteran of many past 
battles, Teresa now lived in constant union 
wth God and could thus meet all difficulties 
unperturbed. She saw herself as it were 
divided: in the depths of her soul she en* 
joyed the constant bliss and peace of per¬ 
fect imion with God, while her mind and 
body were incessantly busy in their role as 
God’s servant. Moreover, she was utterly 
detached; her amazing labour on behalf 
of the Reform had been only in the service 
of God: there was no trace of self-interest 
in it. Though the fruits of her superhuman 
labours of the past, few years were about to 
be destroyed by the Mitigated, she never 
lost her balance, never stooped to weakness. 
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About her confinement to Toledo and Avila 
she wrote: ‘Not only did I experience no 
sense of trouble, but a joy so unusual that 
obviously it didn’t come from myself alone 
... ’ One man who knew her well said that 
difficulties were to her ‘like the spark which 


falls into the sea only to be extinguished, 
like the wave which t^ats the rock only to 
be broken on it, like the blows which strike 
the diamond without dulling or injuring it.’ 

(to be continued) 
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THE CONDENSED GOSPEL OF SRI RAMA* 
KRISHNA: M’s own English Version, Pub¬ 
lished by: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 11 Ramakrishna 
Math Road, Madras 600 004. 1979 (subsidized 
edition). Pp. 322. Rs. 5/-. 

No one can deny the unique part played by the 
great book The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna in 
spreading the message of the Great Master 
throughout the world. And no one can help 
paying a high tribute to the unassuming and 
faithful recorder of these conversations. When 
we go through this book a deep feeling of grati¬ 
tude to ‘M’ wells up in oyr heart and leaves its 
indelible impression upon the mind. The numerous 
editions and translations of the book bear wit¬ 
ness to its profundity and popularity. The pre¬ 
sent compact edition. The Condensed Gospel of 
Sri Ramakrishna. is a great contribution to the 
dissemination of the universal message of Sri 
Ramakrishna. 

This book has got its own uniqueness. It is 
not a mere translation of the original work; the 
author, M, has taken the freedom of presenting 
some of the ideas of the Master in his own way. 
It was first published in 1907 with the title. 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna or The Ideal Man for 
India and for the World, by the Brahmavadin 
Press, Madras. Its second edition, revised by the 
author himself, was published by the Ramakril^na 
Math, Madras, in 1911. Subsequently, several 
editions were published by the Madras Math, 
and it was in circulation till 1942 when the full 
English translation of the Gospel by Swami 
Nikhiiananda came out. Now the authorities of 
the Ramakrishna Math, Madras, have done a 
laudable service by bringing it out again under 
a new title, at a subsidized price, enabling the 
average pian to possess this precious gem. 

Though the title of the book is ‘The Condensed 
Gospel’, ideas are presented more elaborately in 
it than in the original. What the author has done 
is: to select a few chapters from his original 
Bengali Work for translation and eiabprate the 
ideas in therii while translating. For example, on 
pa^e 209 the six steps lading to realigation of 


God, which are only implicit in the original, are 
discussed at length, giving Vedantic terms for 
them in the footnote. Some of the parables are 
presented with their implications in greater detail 
than in the original, as for example, the parable 
of the Homa bird on page 47. 

In some places we find M’s own interprrlaticn 
of Sri Ramakrishna’s teachings rather than the 
actual translation of the Master’s words. In tt?is 
regard Section II is very significant. Here we 
find a lengthy discussion on some of the funda¬ 
mental conceptions of Vedanta, such as (jod the 
Absolute, the Personal and the Impersonal, Maya, 
the state of Vijnana, relation between the 
individual soul and Brahman, etc. These ideas 
are presented in a speculative manner. In fact, 
here Sri Ramakrishna appears as a philosopher ! 
The truth is, Sri Ramakrishna never tried to 
philosophize. But he is made to do that, as for 
instance on page 81. Because of this, the original 
simplicity of his words is sometimes lost. But 
we have to appreciate the author’s greatness as a 
thinker. The Master’s remark about him that 
‘he is like the river Phalgu with an apparently 
dried-up bed, but with an active, invisible current 
underneath’, is proved in this book. *1116 dis¬ 
tinction between Brahman ... and Sakti ... is a 
distinction without a difference.’ ‘The undifferen¬ 
tiated alone realizes the undifferentiated. This is 
the true meaning of the expression “God is 
unknown and unknowable’’.’ Passages like these 
can be cited as illustrative of his deep insight. 
However, some passages seem to be controversial, 
as for example on pp. 81-82. 

Here and there he gives expression to his pro¬ 
found love for his Master through poetic imagery 
which has got its own uniqueness in this book. 
Speaking about the Master oh page 92, be ex¬ 
claims: ‘Verily a lightning sent down to set 
ablaze into life the dead bones of a dry work.a- 
day world! Embodied love like the dew of 
heaven falling on the thirsty heart of man I 
A voice crying unto sunken, self-weary man. 
Thou must be bom again and love I A healer 
from another clime, of this strange disease of 
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modern man I A man among men eager to solve 
for them the enigma of this universe !* 

Some of the examples which Sri Ramakrishna 
gives to illustrate certain points, have been 
slightly modified in this book; and some examples 
also have been added which are not in the 
original. One such beautiful example can be 
found on page 208: There is that unique com* 
posite light which may be called the luni-solar 
light—a light made up both of the light of the 
moon and of the light of the sun. To this com¬ 
posite light may be compared the unique wisdom 
of incarnations like Chaitanya Deva, who are 
marked alike by wisdom and love, strictly so 
called.’ 

Small interpretative captions have been added 
here and there, as in the original, which are help¬ 
ful for clear understanding of the ideas discussed. 

Sri Surath Chandra Chakravarti, who brought 
out in 1975 a new arrangement of the first (1907) 
edition of this book, reorganizing the contents 
according to different topics, aptly remarks in his 
Introduction to the book, Tn Sri M’s rendering of 
The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, we find the rare 
touch of introspection flavoured with a rich 
analytical approach.’ He further claims that 
something new, which is not revealed in any 
other literature connected with Sri Ramakrishna, 
can be found in this book, 'if carefully examined 
in its own light.’ It is left to the reader to see 
for himself whether this claim can be justified 
or not 

The present edition of the book is beautifully 
got up. Spiritually sensitive people in general 
and devotees of Sri Ramakrishna in particular 
can hardly afford to miss having their own copy 
of it 

SwAMi Jaqadatmananda 
Sri Ramakrishna Vidyashala, Mysore 

MAYA DIVINE AND HUMAN: by Teun 
Gouoriaan. Publishers: Motilal Banarsidass, 
Bungalow Road, Jawabar Nagar, Delhi-110007. 
1978. Pp. xiv+516. Rs. 100/-. 

Mdya Divine and Human is a remarkable book 
which owes its origin to the desire of the author 
to reflect upon the Sanskrit fragment edited u 
No. 450 and called 'Mahamaya' in the'coll^on 
of Balinese hymns entitled Stuti and Stava. This 
fragment of twenty-one slokas interspersed by 
prose mantras describes the siipemornial effects 
of a mentation upon Vispu’s M5y&. The word 
‘Mfiyii’ is usually associated with Sandcaia’s 
Advaka. The book Under review is not a treatise' 
bn th>> system of philosophy. It is rather a 


detailed study of Miyi as a mysterious pheno¬ 
menon and pown. 

The book is divided into six chapters. The 
first chapter deals with, the definition of MSyS 
as a neutral power which can be utilized by gods 
as well as cruntergoods called Asuras. Chapters II 
and III deal with MSya in relation to Visnu and 
Indra. In the second chapter the author 
fallaciously condemns Lord Kr$oa as tricky for 
misleading Arjuna by wrong advice^ and looks 
down upon him for employing unethical methods 
to achieve material ends. The author overlooks 
the truth that ethical laws are man-made and 
have contradictory interpretations in different 
cultures. What may be virtue in one place may 
be looked upon as vice in anotfier. Sri Krspa has 
been worshipped as a Divine Incarnation by the 
sages and saints of India for ages. To judge his 
actions by ever-changing human standards is 
unreasonable. The author’s interpretation of 
May& as magical power is also defective. 

The second chapter, ‘Worship as S5dhan&’ is 
a faithful and authentic exposition in detail of 
all steps employed in sadhana. The fourth and 
fifth chapters deal with the technicality of particu¬ 
lar colours, peculiar to the worship of special divin¬ 
ities, and is very informative and illuminating. 
The sixth chapter is entitled The Six Acts’. The 
’Mahamaya’ fragment contains six Sanskrit terms 
which denote standard acts of magic commonly 
known as the ‘Six Acts’. In the stanzas 1 to 17 oc¬ 
cur five 6f these terms. They are vasikarana (sub¬ 
jugation), stambhana (immobilization), ucchStana 
(eradication), and pr&yascitta (pacification). The 
closing stanzas, however, contain along with 
these five Acts the sixth term or Act called 
maratjam (liquidation). 

The author, Teun Goudriaan, regards the Six 
Acts as a comparatively neglected part of Tantric 
achievement. These Six Acts are common human 
motives and peoples of several cultures have 
treatises on how to effectuate them for good or 
evil in human life. The author has utilised 
various sources in this connection, Most Im¬ 
portant among them are the Buddhist and laina 
treatises, and Hindu Puritn^s and Tantras. .The 
learned guthor has explained each. Karma or Act 
in detail, has drawn relevant references supported 
by appropriate illustrations from popular litera¬ 
ture of the East and occasionally of the West. 
As a matter of fact, all six chapters are full of 
harmonious references and examples from stnreral 
sources. The Imok M4yS Human and Dt^na 
is a clasric of its kind containing a comptehtn- 
sive^ treatm<bt of .the subject The ptofoi^ 
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scholarship and immense labour of the author 
are exemplary. 

But this great work suffers from one important 
defect. The learned author has mistakenly fallen 
in line with the view of modern orientalists that 
the Vcdic religion was primitive and Vcdic l^jis 
were nature worshippers. So Maya was to Vcdic 
seers a magic, and Vedic sacrifice was employed 
by them for magical purposes generally described 
as the Six Acts. Objections to this theory are 
manifold and some of them overwhelming. If 
we assume that the Vedic Rjis were savages over¬ 
powered by a terror of the darkness which they 
peopled with goblins, ignorant of the natural law 
of the succession of nigfit and day which is yet 
beautifully hymned in many of the Suktas, and 
that they believed that it was only because of 
their prayers and sacrifices that the sun rose in 
the heavens and the Dawn emerged from the 
embrace of her sister Night, .how then do we 
explain the fact that they speak of the un¬ 
deviating rule of the action of the gods, and 
of the Dawn always following the path of the 
eternal Law of Truth? And* what are we to make 
of the constant assertion of the discovery of the 
light by the Fathers? ‘Our Fathers found out 
the hidden light, and by the truth of these 
thoughts they brought to birth the Dawn’ (^g- 
Veda 7.78.4). If we found .such a verse in any 
collection of poems in any literature, we would 
at once give it a psychological or spiritual sense; 
there is no just reason for a different treatment, 
of the Veda. 

We know that the Rg^Veda is a scripture of 
sacred mantras and its composers were called 
Rsis. ]l$i Dirghatamas in 1.164.39 speaks of 
the I^ks as ‘existing in a supreme ether, imperish¬ 
able and immutable in which all the gods are 
seated’. We have to remember how the sages 
of the Upani^ads whose mysticism is never in 
doubt, frequently appealed to the Rg-Veda 
authority for the truths they themselves' an¬ 
nounced. The Vedic Sun-Ood, Sury^, is invoked 
in the Isa Upani^ad as a God of revelatory 
knowledge whose action leads us to the highest 
truth. And the same function of Surya is found 
in the sacred Gfiyatri mantra—a. verse front the 
^g-Veda itself—^which for thousands of years 
has been in the>piouth of every brahmin during 
his ; daily meditation. 

The life of the Vedic Aryans was every 
monheiit a ceaseless effort to live up to the ideal 
of sacrifice. For the initiates, it was an inner 
esoteric discipline to ascend to, divine life, , For- 
(he laymiln the V sacrifice took the form of 


rituals and rites by performing which they mi gbt 
acquire their needs of material existence. 

As ages passed, the esoteric meaning went into 
oblivion and Vedic Samhit&s came to be looked 
upon as Karma K3nda or books of ritual sacri¬ 
fices. Miya was once regarded as the self-aware 
and self-effectuating power of the Supreme 
Reality, but during later times it came to mean 
inscrutable, mysterious, we may say ma^cal, 
power. Magic is, however, a false appearance of 
a true Reality and has no substantial existence. 
Surely the Vedic and Upani$adic seers, through 
direct intuition, regarded the Divine Maya as an 
inherent, real and not phenomenal power of the 
Supreme, and as eternal and inseparable from 
Brahman. 

One need not be sceptical about the efficacy 
of mantras and yantras referred to in the Purapas 
and Tantra literature as it is vouchsafed by the 
actual experience of devout worshippers even 
now. At the basis of the science of the mantra~ 
japa is the ancient perception of sages all over 
the world that creation proceeds from Sound or 
from Brahman ■ as Sound. When a mantra is 
uttered effectively it sets in motion vibrations that 
evoke the corresponding Deity into the atmos- 
sphere where it is uttered^ That sound has form 
is a truth which is being coafirmed, starting from 
the opposite side, by science today. 

The book under review is well documented and 
is beautifully got up. 

Dr, B. K. Bhatt 
Reader in Sanskrit (Retd.) 

Osmania University, Hyderabad 

SANSKRIT 

bhaktiratnavali or a necklace of 

DEVO riONAL GEMS: An Antholooy from 
Bhagavata by Vishnu Puri, with English 
Translation, Inttroduction and Commentary by 
SVVAMI TapaSyananda. Published by Sri Rama- 
krishha Math, Mylaporc, Madras-600 004. 1979. 
Pp. i56. Ordinary: Rs. 11/*; deluxe Rs, 21 /-. 

The name of this remarkable anthology from 
the great bhakti scripture Bhdgavata Puntm has 
been appropriately rendered by the translator as 
A Necklace of Devotional Gems’, The original 
coippilation was made by Vi$nu Puri, said to be 
a sannyasin (probably of Advaitic persuasion) of 
Tirhut in hfithiia. He has been placed by 
scholars between the fourteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Probably be was a contemporary of 
SrS Caitanya at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. 
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In some verses prefixed to the anthology, he 
explains that it is intended to help those who are 
unable to study the whole of the BhSgavata with 
its many stories. He compares himself to a diver 
who salvages precious gems of bhakti from the 
nectarine ocean of the great Purapa. At the con¬ 
clusion, he modestly admits that he may be poor 
in intelligence and imperfectly equipped for this 
great task. Yet his work can be relished, even 
as the honey gathered by dull, uneducated and 
unethical bees i% Moreovei^ ho is convinced 
that his work was prompted by the Lord Himself. 

The anthology more than justifies these claims. 
Vispu Puri seems to have read, reread and 
digested the Bhagavata so well that the whole 
Purapa, both in its entirety and in detail, stood 
clearly before his mind. He could quote at will 
from any part of the vast work, bring together 
stanzas on the same theme from its different 
sections and see the golden thread of unity running 
through them all. Generally, stanzas are picked 
up in linear order, but occasionally this is 
violated. The principle of selection is not one 
of linear succession, but one of thematic 
succession so as to contribute to emotional 
enrichment. (In this connection, one recalls the 
unique mode of arrangement adopted by Palgrave 
in compiling his Galaen Treasury of English 
Lyrics.) The anthologist has chosen 405 out of 
the about 18,000 stanzas of the original; and by 
way of prologue and epilogue, he has contributed 
seven composed by himself; Swam Tapasyananda 
has added eleven more slokas from the original. 
So this edition has in all 423 stanzas. 

Vispu Puri’s work is divided into thirteen 
sections or, as he calls them, viracanas (strands). 
The first' of these is devoted to general reflections 
on bhakti. It is followed by one on the value of 
sSdhusanga or companionship of the good and 
devout. Then the principal theme is taken up: 
the division of bhakti into nine modes. Sections 
4 to 12 deal with them, one In each section. 
Very flttingly, an account of saraijSgati or seek¬ 
ing refuge with the Lord, concludes the work. 

The choice made by the anthologist is dis¬ 
cerning. Few important passages are left out. 
Almost everything said in the BhSgavata about 
bhakti is found here. Since the theiUe of the 
BhSgavata is bhakti. we have here the essential 
teachings of the Pur&pa, stripped of sfory and 
description and made easily available to the 
ordinary reader who may find ,it difficult to read 
through this fascinating but challenging Purftpa, 

The English translation, meant for the general 
reader, is free rather than literal, This makes fur 


easy reading and comprehension. Practically 
every stanza gets an explanatory note from the 
translator. Such notes do not bother about 
grammar or abstruse metaphysics, but bring out 
points of interest to the lay students of religion 
and philosophy. Every stanza has also a small 
prefatory note, setting out its purport and 
identifying very briefly the context and the 
speaker. The bulk of these notes appear to have 
been written by the anthologist. The quoted 
stanzas,, have been traded to their sources in 
the BhSgavata, and under every one of them the 
skandha, chapter and verse number are indicated. 

This edition of the anthology has been en¬ 
riched by a valuable introduction running to 
eighty pages. It deals broadly with the philosophy 
of bhakti as developed in the Bhagavata. There 
are fifteen sections. The first two are concerned 
with the origin and nature of the Puranas and 
Upapurapas. Then the place of the Bhagavata 
among them is discussed. An attempt is made to 
settle the date of the Bhagavata which gives a 
fair account of the many views held on this con¬ 
troversial subject. The two following sectioas 
(5 and 6) deal with Sri Knpu, his historicity, his 
relation to the conception of Vispu, his 
dominant position in the BhSgavata, the way in 
which he is portrayed in the Puranas and the 
right approach to study the subject. In the 
seventh section the Bhagavgn as He is described 
in the BhSgavata is sketched, and the principles 
of interpreting symbolism, in such a description 
are outlined. The theology of the Pur9na is 
then taken up. Here some of the contentions of 
the followers of Sri Caitanya MahSprabhu are 
examined, such as that the Brahman is a mani¬ 
festation of Kfspa who is the Primal Reality, 
Incidentally, the suggestion of Dr. Siddheshwar 
Bhattacharya that the BhSgavata owes its primary 
concepts to the Tripadvibhuti Mahanarayana 
Upard$ad is outlined and commented, on. The 
theory of vyuhas and avatSras is the next theme. 
Swami Tapasyananda then discusses the meta¬ 
physics of the BhSgavata, and the concept of 
Bhakti and its various types. Bhakti as the fifth 
purusSrtha (in addition to dharma, artha. kama 
and mokro) also claims attention after an interest¬ 
ing examination of the relations between the 
gopis and Kr$pa as related in the BhSgavata. The 
devotional discipline in the Bhagavata and ib 
ninefold division are next dealt with. The 
Introduction concludes with an exposition of the 
glory of the Divine ■ Nmne,. 

In a long discussion of this kind,-so wide- 
ranging and touching so., many difficult prOble^ 



it ' i* poly natural that there should be many 
ppintohs and conclusions with which all will not 
agree. For example, the modified type of Advaita 
which posits Sagupa Brahman to be a somewhat 
real manifestation or projection of or a parallel 
to Nirgupa Brahman and which is claimed to be 
taught by the Bhagavata may not win universal 
assent from Advaitins. It will involve some 
logical and metaphysical difficulties. The reasons 
advanced for RSmSnuja not quoting from the 
Bh&gavata seem far-fetched and unconvincing. 
He was not an exclusive worshipper of Kr$pa 
like the followers of some Vai$pava sects in 
North India. One of the images he worshipped 
in his house and Math was of Ki^pa according 
to tradition. The caramasloka of the Gita (18.66) 
is quoted in his Gadya. Nor was he opposed 
to the Vaikhanasas as alleged. Most Vispu 
temples in South India have been left under 
their control by him. The simple reason for 
RSmanuja's hesitation to quote from the 
Bhagavata must have been the n^ed to convince 
the Advaitins and Bhedabhgdavadins of his stand. 


relying oil .their own authorities, for they hUve 
not quoted from the Bhagavata. 

The Introduction has been written in such a 
way as to serve as a prolegomena to the BhOgor 
vata itself. It is stimulating and thought-provok¬ 
ing, giving valuable suggestions and insights. 
Swami Tapasyananda's views on the philosophy 
of the Bhagavata, its conception of nnd its 

treatment of Kr$pa*s childhood and boyhood 
deserve to be widely known and seriously con« 
sidered. He has done ample justice to the theme 
of bhakti as viewed from many standpoints. 

An index of the slokas in the anthology and 
another of their places in the Bhagavata serially 
arranged would h^ve betijn helpful to readers 
wondering whether some of the favourite stanzas 
are included. 

For a volume of this size with such a good 
get-up , the price is very reasonable, almost 
nominal, in these days when books have been 
placed beyond the reach of the booklover. All 
lovers of the Bhagavata should get this volume. 

Prof. M. R. Sampatkumaran 
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VIVEKANANDA ASHRAMA, SHYAMALA 
TAL 

Report for April 1978 ro March 1979 

The Vivekananda Ashrama, Shyamala Tal, was 
founded in 1914 by Swami Virajananda, a dis¬ 
ciple of Swami Vivekananda and later the 
seventh President of the Ramakrishna Order. 
Started as a centre for meditation and spiritual 
practices in the cloistered and serene surroundings 
of the Kumaoun range of the Himalayas at an 
altitude of 5,000 feet, Vivekananda Ashrama is 
now a well-developed institution with a spu^yal 
retreat for monks and lay-devotees, a 15-bed 
indpor/outdoor hospital, a veterinary clinic, an 
apiary, a huge water reservoir with a capacity of 
6 lakhs litres of water, and a large orchard and 
flower garden of wide repute. 

The Ashrama retreat provides accommodation 
for some 35 persons at a time. There are arrange¬ 
ments for regular evening arati and for Ram-nom 
Sankirtan on every Ekadashi day, besides regular 
annual celebrations like the birthdays of Sri 
R.amakrishna, Swami Vivekananda and Holy 
Mother, ip which the local p^ple and villagen 
join and' partake of prasod. 

The hospiud and the veterinary departnient are 
the drdy source oi help wiffiin a range of 54 
railqi between' Tanakpur and Champawat. 
fore pdtitaits borne ffoffi long distances, taking 


even 2 or 3 days to make the journey. Besides 
free treatment, patients are supplied free medicines 
and injections. Indoor patients are also supplied 
free diet, tea, milk and kerosene oil. During the 
year the hospital treated 48 indoor cases and 
11,586 outdoor patients (of which 5,598 were 
new and 5,988 were repeated cases). The veter¬ 
inary department treated 220 animals, including 
cows, buffaloes, bulls, calves, goats and dogs. 

The Ashrama water reservoir supplies drinking 
water to the local villagers during summer and 
drought periods, as well as to the hospital. 

Immediate requirements'. (1) Needless to say, 
the hospital being an important source of aid in 
this poverty-stricken and inaccessible region of 
the Himalayas, it is receiving an increasing 
pressure of patients every year. The immediate 
needs of the hospital are free medicines, injec¬ 
tions, rugs, utensils, and proper bedding for the 
wintry climate. (2) The Ashrama has got a small 
library which requires up-to-date books on socio¬ 
cultural and spiritual subjects. (3) The Ashrama 
itself has flourished almost entirely on donations 
from the public for the past sixty-years of its 
existence. The beneficent public is requested to 
continue its kind support of the Ashrama and 
hospital by sending generous contributions in cash 
and kind to; The President, Vivcksuianda Ashrama, 
Shyamala Tal, P.O. Sukhidbang, Dist. Pithora- 
garh, U P. 26? 523. 
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India's Space Shot 

rhe blast-off ot the SLV-3 rocket from Sriharikota, laiiuching a small 
Rohini satellite into space^ is a signilicani event in the history of post-independent 
India. 1 hough advanced countries like the US.A, and Russia are far ahead 
in this field, India's successful space shot i.s a shining achievement for a develop¬ 
ing country with limited resources. What is really important is not the 
quantity ol matter sent into space but mastering a difficult and jealously guarded 
technology. 

In a country where the best men had for centuries e.xplored only the inner 
space of higher consciousness (cuiakd.ia), this sudden interest in outer space 
(mahdkdia) should not be interpreted as a departure from its ancient spiritual 
traditions under the iniluence of Western materialism. For in India religion has 
from time immemorial worked in harmony with philosophy and science. Indeed, 
one of the chief characteristics of ancient Indian thought was its openness to 
nature. An understanding of time, space, matter and energy in tljelr true vast¬ 
ness had become a part oi man’s outlook on life. It was this openness to nature 
and co.srnic perspective that India lost after the tenth century a.d. The present 
interest in science and technology is therefore only the rc.storation of a national 
characteristic and is to be welcomed. 

But dtiubls have already been raised in India and abroad about the earthly 
uses of space research and the place assigned to it in the list of priorities. One 

possible ju.sliiication could have been the spin-off benefits in the form of defence 

applications like long-range missiles. But the Government of India has ruled 
t)ut the military option as it did in the case of nuclear research. The original 
objectives of space research like nationwide TV hook-up for education, remote 
sensing for meteorology and oceanography, etc. may not seem to justify the 
heavy financial outlay that it involves. In other w'ords, the space programme is 
a luxury that this poor nation can hardly afford. 

This, how'cver, is a wrong view of things. In a rapidly changing world 
with an uncertain future, the acquisition of any technological capability is a 

great asset. India missed the Industrial Revolution and cannot afford to miss 

the new nuclear and space revolution. The agricultural and industrial deficiencies 
of the country are so huge that diversion of capital inve.sted on space programmes 
into these fields will not produce any significant change. The idea that in order 
to test-fire a rocket India must wait until all its untold millions are raised to 
allluence is unreasonable. Money spent on scientific research is money saved 
from going down political drain-pipes. 

No less than food and clothing, India needs to raise the intellectual level of 
the people, rouse them from age-old lethargy by making them face the challenge of 
the modern world, provide a channel for the creative will of her young scientists, 
and enhance the morale and self-confidence of the nation. Any investment 
which helps in the attainment of these goals cannot be a waste. 
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SANSKRIT WORKS WITH ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 


By Swami Madhavananda By Swand Cktmbhiramnda 

BRIHADARANYAKA UPANISHAD BRAHMA-SUTRA-BHASHYA 

(with Shankards Commentary) 25.00 Qp sjy SHANXARA 


40.00 


MINOR UPANISHADS 
(Paramahamsa, Atma. Amritabindu, 
Tejabindu, Sarva, Brahma, 
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VIVEKACHUDAMANI OF 
SRISHANKARACHARYA 

VAIRAGYA-SATAKAM 

BHASA-PARICCHEDA WITH 
SIDDHANTA-MUKTAVALI 

By Swami Vireshwarananda 


ISHA UPANISHAD (with Shankara’s 
Commentary) 2 

2.50 *^ENA „ 2 

KATHA 5 

6.00 MUNDAKA .. 2 

PRASHNA .. .. 2 

AITAREYA ... .. 2 


1000 TAITTIRIYA „ 
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In Press 
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Limp : 19.00 By Swami Swarupananda 
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12.00 


, By Swami Vimuktanatida 

Cloth : 23.00 

Limp : 17.00 APAROKSHANUBHUTI OR 
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By Swami Gambhirananda 

EIGHT UPANISHADS 
(with Shankara’.s Commentary) 


By Swami Nikhilananda 
VEDANTASARA 


VOL. I aSHA KENA. KATHA ASTAVAKRA SAMHITA 

& TAITTIRIYA) 13.00 ALTAR FLOWERS 

VOL. II (AITAREYA. MUNDAKA, PANCHIKARANAM 

MANDUKYA WITH KARIKA LAGHU-VAKYA-VRITTI 

& PRASHNA) 18.00 SIVA-MAHIMNAH STOTRAM 
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WISE TRAVEL PLAN 
STARTS WITH 
SYNDICATE BANK 
TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 

Nothing could be more vexing, more irritating than losing cash 
while on a holiday or a business trip. 

Carry Syndicate Bank Travellers Cheques. That’s the safest. Should 
you, by any chance, lose the cheques, nothing is lost. Your cash 
is safe. No one but you can encash the cheques unless you order 
payment to an individual or institution. Available in denomina¬ 
tions of Rs. 50, 100, 500, 1000. 



SYNDICATE BANK 


Makes your travel trouble-free, 

(Wholly owned by the Govt, of India) 

Head Office : Manipal 576 119, Karnataka State 
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PRABUDDHA BHARATA 

An English Monthly of the Ramakrishna Order 
(Started by Swami Vivekananda in 1896) 

Phone : 44-2898 PUBLICATION OFFICE 

GRAMS : VEDANTA 5 Dehi Entally Road 

Calcutta 700 014 


Dear Readers. 

To secure the PRABUDDHA BHARATA on a firmer financial footing so 
that it is able to deliver the life-giving ideas of Sri Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
to more and more people more effectively, we request you to exert your personal 
influence among your friends and relations to enlist more and more Annual 
and Life-Subscribers to Prabuddha Bharata. At least do introduce the 
journal to the libraries and reading rooms in your locality, to the schools 
and colleges. Universities and research centres where you work or study or 
do research, or even to the temples, maths, clubs, societies or associations you fre¬ 
quent. In that way more and more people would come to know .that the journal 
started by Swamiji eighty-six years ago is living. And when you do that, when 
you persuade a friend to subscribe to the journal, or think of gifting a sub¬ 
scription to a friend or to the schools or colleges you read as if to pass on your 
love for the journal to the coming generation, you instill your enthusiasm in the 
people around as well. 

The issues every month, the March one in particular, need advertisements, 
out of the income of which the journal is maintained throughout the years. Here 
is where we seek your help also. We would mail the tariff on request. 

Copies of Volumes 82 (1977), 82 (1978) and 84 (1979), are available on 
sale Rs. 4/- per volume (Rs. 8/- for bound volumes). Also, the Annual 
Special Numbers are on sale for Re. 1/- per copy. Do send us the addresses you 
want the copies to be sent and do write to us for any further information you 
want. 

Thank you. 

Yours sincerely, 

Swami Satyavratanahda 

Manager. PRABUDDHA BHARATA 
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IN THE COMPANY OF THE 
HOLY MOTHER 

By 

Her Direct Disciples 
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Rs. 12.00 (Limp) 
Rs. 15.00 (Cloth) 


A reprint of the weH-known At Holy Mother’s Feet, the 
pages of this book bring back the blissful days with the Mother at 
Jairambati and in Calcutta, the days the reader feels like going 
back to and relive. With a brief biographical introduction by 
Swami Nikhilananda. 
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INTEGRAI. VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 

"Truth is one : sof;es call It hy various names" 


'ifTfilfTT 

A ^rgirrrir; i 
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nfC'iT ^=?r?cr ii 
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trsTJt^Tsrfar 5^r- 
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1. Spcix'li is divided into four parts. 
.Saves endowed with intuition know them. 
Three parts, hidden in the cave, do not 
move. Men speak only the fourth divivSion of 
specehd 

R^-Veda 1.164.45 

2. They speak of Indra, Mitra, Varuna, 
Aeni and the celestial Bird with beautiful 
wings. Reality is one ; sages call It by 
various names- Agni, Yania, Matarisvan, 
ctc.^ 

Rs-Veda 1.164.46 

3. The gods performed sacrifice by their 
self-sacrifice. Thus were born the first 
(Ihunnas (moral laws). Through this .self- 
saciitice the great ones attained heaven 
'vhcro die ancient gods called Sadhyas 
dwell.'* 

Rg-Veda 1.164.50 


* Three more well-known verses from tlic /(.vk; va/nirsyti hymn attributed to the great 
poet-philosopher Dirghatamas. ... 

1- S^Vcin!) mcBlion.s six or .si^ven interpretations ul tins verse. I he most acceptable 
view is that the four parts refer to the four stages in the rise of thought in mind known 
as pard, pasvanli. madhymm. vaikhan. Of these the first three stages occur in the depths 
of consciousness. Onlv the fourth comes out through the mouth as spoken word. 

2- -An oft-quoted verse which represents the earliest attempt to find unity in diversity 
The celestial bird may refer to one of the 'two beautiful birds united in friendship’ (cf. 

Re-Veda 1.164.20) anc! mav thus mean the .Supreme Self. 

3. This verse forms the concluding stanza of Purusa Sukta Tor gods selt-sacnfice is 
the only sacrifice. It is the highest virtue. According to Sayana, Sadhyas arc a class of 
gods known as Kartna-Devas. 





ABOUT 'IStS NUUBER 


The probJem of concentration may be 
understood in two ways: by •studyin g the 
structure and functions of the mind and 
by studying its energy dynamics.. The first 
one was attempted in some of the previous 
editorials. The second one is the theme of 
this month’s editorial. 

Humanism is interest in man and con¬ 
cern for the welfare of mankind. It is 
of two types: secular and religious. 
Swami Vivekananda was one of the first 
to attempt a synthesis of these two types 
into a ‘science of total human development’. 
In the article swami vivekananda: his 
HUMANISM Swami Ranganathanandaji, 
President. Sri Ramakrishna Math, Hyder¬ 
abad. presents a magnificent panorama of 
Vivekananda’s stupendous vision of man¬ 
kind. The article which is a mature pro¬ 
duct of great erudition, deep insight into 
the modern human predicament, and vast 
personal experience, is based on a lecture 
delivered by the author before a distin¬ 
guished audience at the Moscow State 
University in 1977. 

In the second instalment of notes on a 


CHINESE monastery; Wilfiam Page, an 
American scholar now residing in Luxem¬ 
bourg, continues his interesting account of 
the day-to-day life of Buddhist moiiks and 
nuns in a Taiwanese monastery. 

In the ninth instalment of is vedanta a 
PHILOSOPHY OF ESCAPE Dr. Vinita Wanchop 
examines different aspects of world denial, 
a favourite charge against Vedanta for its 
critics. 

Among the fundamental theological pre¬ 
mises which separate Christianity from 
other world religions the most important is 
its doctrine of original sin. How far this 
compares with the Vedantic concept of 
original ignorance is the theme of the 
article SIN and ignorance by Srimati Sabuj- 
koli Sen, a research fellow in the Depart¬ 
ment pf Philosophy, Visvabharati. 

Swami Atmarupananda describes the last 
years of st. teresa, bride of the sun and 
thus concludes his brilliant biographical 
sketch of one of the greatest mystics and 
outstanding religious personalities of die 
world. 


CONCENTRATION AND MEDITATION—V 


(EDITORIAL) 


Pra(jta and sa^shdra 

Knowledge originates in two ways. One 
is direct perception in which the senses 
receive ener^ from the external world. 
The other is memory which is the result of 
the sprouting of somsXdras or; ^latent 
impiessions of past experienb lying 
hnri^ in the Just as a tape-record 

wfaws ^ilayed reproduces the origliml 
ao also latent impressidi^^ 


mind when activated recreate the ori^nal 
experience."';. 

Most of uor thou^ts are memories. 
Meditadon Ideals with memory alone. It 
is a t^hnidhe of 'controlling and fixing 
niemorjL;;;. ^ 

' Ev?^, form'df ;workthe 

' tin5e'''of;:micr^; MdaiOty; is;a^^id^;df: 
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Where does this psychic energy come from? 
From the inexhaustible reserves of the 
mahat or cosmic mind. Just as physical 
energy comes from the physical imiverse 
around us, so also psychic energy comes 
from the vast mental universe. The way 
this inflow of pmm is regulated and mani¬ 
pulated within the mind determines the 
mental condition of: the person. 

In studying mental life two factors are 
to be taken into account: sumskaras and 
the prana which activates them. Even when 
the samskaras are good, if the movement 
of prana is defective, the mind becomes 
either restless or dull and thus unfit for 
meditation. But if the samskaras, are bad, 
control of pram is of very little use. In 
meditative life both samskdras and prana 
are important. The nature of samskdras 
and how they change int5 vfttis^ and the 
related mental transformations were dis¬ 
cussed earlier. Now we take up the role 
of prdna in psycho-dynamics. 

Channels of psychic energy 

Pram has two aspects: the cosmic and 
the individual. Here we are concerned 
only with the latter. In the individual there 
are three main pathways for the move¬ 
ment of prdna which are situated in the 
subtle body. These are the two narrow 
side-channels called i^d and pihgald and 
the central larger one called the su^umnd. 
In normal life only the i^d and pihgald 
remain active. Every time you think, a 
little praxyi moves along these side channels 
rousing the samskdras. In meditation also 
only these two channels are involved. 

In ordinary thinking only a snuill quantity 
of pi^chic eneri^ is utilized. Ibe rest of the 
lies ‘coiled’ or dormant as a store of 
rese^e energy called the kuirt^olinh The 
ceni^^ main channel called the sufuinnd is 
meanit hi tsai^ the kid^alint But in the 
vast; majority 0 ^ Hhe SU^umtid re¬ 


mains dosed or inactive, and hence tSse: 
major--portion (tf the psychic energy 
remains untapped. Along the si^umnd are 
situated six special centres ^ called cakras 
described as lotuses. 

PrJna mediates between the mind and the 
body. It is through prdiya that the mind 
exercises control over the body. A good 
deal of psychosomatic disorders are caused 
by the faulty movement of prdt^a. By re¬ 
gulating the flow of prdrta through the exer¬ 
cises of Hatha-yoga, the yogis keep their 
body healthy. Here our interest is only in 
the elTects of pram on the mind. 

Normal mental life depends upon the 
activity of the i^d and the pihgald. When 
they work in harmony the mind remains 
alert, when they are overactive the mind 
becomes restless, when they slow down the 
mind becomes sluggish. Finally, when their 
activity totally stops the mind enters into 
deep sleep. Again during dreaming the 
channels become active. 

Every time we think or imagine some¬ 
thing, a little prdifa flows along these chan¬ 
nels and activates the samskdras. When 
both the channels are clear and working 
harmoniously, the mind remains calm and 
there is a steady flow of thoughts in it. 
This is the condition necessary for medita¬ 
tion. But owing to conflicts, strong desires 
and other internal and external causes, the 
two channels seldom work in harmony: 
one. will be more active than the other. 
Irregular working of /</d and pihgaid re¬ 
sults in irregular thinking and restlessness. 

The working of these two side channels 
seems to be coupled to biorhythms. Scientists 
have found astonishing cases of periodicity 
-roften called ‘biological clocks’—^in tl» 
physiological activities of plants and 
animals. In man blood pressure, body 
temperature, metabolism, sleep, etc, have 
been found to follow a cyclic pattern known 
as biorhythm. Most of these are daily 
cycles but some are monthly. . These 
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rhythms affect the mind profoundly. In used up in physiological activities. A 
some people the peak of mental alertness major cause for the drain of pratfa sex. 

work efficiency is reached early in the It is impossible to make the mind calm or 
morning and decreases as the day advances; practise intense medUation as long as sex 


others hit the peak at noon or night. Study¬ 
ing this phenomenon at a deeper level, 
yogis have found that it is related to the 
movement of prdr^a and the activity of the 
and the pihgtdd. During the sandhyd 
(the junction of day and night) these two 
channels work in harmony and the mind then 
attains a natural calmness. 

These channels can be controlled and 
harmonized through pmndydma. The lung 
is one of the few organs which are under 
the control of both the voluntary and in¬ 
voluntary nervous systems. By controlling 
the breathing voluntarily, one gains control 
over the autonomous nervous system and. 
through that, the /</« and the pihgald. When 
the prdpa is controlled, the sprouting of 
samskdras will be reduced and the mind 
become calm. The same effect can be 
obtained through intense devotion, self¬ 
inquiry or rhythmic repetition of a mantra. 
In fact rhythmic japa may be regarded as 
‘verbal prdndydma’ which is as effective as 
physical prdndydma —though slower, but 
safer, than if. Says Swami Brahmananda: 
‘Practice japa, and your breathing will be¬ 
come finer and finer, and you will gain con¬ 
trol of the vital energy in a natural way.’^ 
Prdpa goes up through the idd and comes 
down through the pihgald, thus, forming a 
closed circuit. The i4d acts as the negative 
current and. in yogic terminology, is 
described as the female or lunar current. 
The pihgald acts as the positive current and 
is described as the male or solar current. 
Normal mental life—conscious and uncon¬ 
scious—^is maintained by the energy supplied 
by these currents, a part of which is also 


Swami Prabhavananda, The Eternal Com 
panion (Madras: Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1971), 
pp. 299-300. 


is active. When brahmacarya is observed, 
more psychic energy gets stored at the base, 
more energy is made available for higher 
mental life and more energy flows into the 
brain. This extra' energy, which is the 
transmuted sex energy, is called ojas. It 
imparts a new retentive and grasping power 
to the brain known as medhd. More im¬ 
portant, it adds to the spiritual reserves of 
the aspirant and ultimately enables him to 
gain supersensuous perception.* 

Granthis or knots 

The idd and the pihgald go up spirally, 
alternating from left to right and from right 
to left, forming a loop around each cakra. 
They originate from the common centre of 
mulddhdra at the base of the spine, but at 
the top their ends are free. However, there 
are three points called granthis or knots 
where they seem to anastamose or conjoin. 
These knots, which act as barriers to the 
free flow of prana, represent three levels of 
psychophysical life. The first knot is below 
the navel and is called brahma-granthi. 
When the flow of energy is restricted to this 
region, instinctive drives like hunger, thirst 
and sense-pleasure dominate the mind. 
The second knot is below the heart and is 
called vi^pU'granthi. This is the region of 
the emotional life of map. The third knot 
is below the eyebrows and is called rutim- 
granthi. This is the area of intellectual 
activity. 

When lower desires and appetites become 
strong, prdjfa gets as, it were short-circuited 
at the first knot, and very little energy 


a* For Swanriji’s wews on this see The Com¬ 
plete Works of Swami Vivekanandti (Calcutta: 
Advaita Ashrama, 1978), vol. 6, pp. 130-31. 
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reaches the higher centres. When the ihind ence consists of worlds within worlds and. 


becomes restless it usually activates the 
lower centres first. Even when a person 
does not consciously indulge in sensual 
pleasures, a restless mind is enough to 
rouse the lower centres, especially the sex- 
centre. If one wants to be freed from the 
attack of lower thoughts, the first step is 
to attain a deep calmness of mind. A calm 
mind is the best safeguard against evil 
thoughts. 

The second step is to activate the higher 
centres. Deep studies and thinking stimulate 
the higher centres. Intense prayer and 
meditation lift up more psychic energy 
through the idd and the pitigald to higher 
centres, and thus make the lotVer centres less 
active. 

The three gnmthis restrict man’s life to 
instinctive, emotional *and intellectual 
levels. Spiritual life lies beyond these three 
levels. Therefore an important task before 
the spiritual aspirant is to loosen these 
knots and make the and the pingald 
function smoothly. When instinctive drives, 
emotional conflicts and intellectual obsessions 
are overcome, the two side channels 
become clear for the free flow of pmm. 
Only then can the aspirant detect and deal 
with he simimnd. 

The cakras 

■V ■.> 

If the two side channels are concerned 
with normal mental life, the central main 
channel called the susumnd is concerned 
with supersensuous and superconscious 
experiences. 

Along the susumnd He six cakras or 
centres usually represented as lotuses with 
varying number of petals. Each cakra is a 
centre of higher (supersensuous) conscious¬ 
ness and acts as a door to a new world of 
experkmce. . Each petal, of the lotus stands 
for a particular psychic power available at 
each centre. The whole phenomenal exist- 


in order to attain each world, we must 
attain a particular level of consciousness. 
The cakras are these levels of consciousness. 
These doors open only when the full force 
of kundalinj strikes them. Without the 
awakening of kur^alinj the cakras and the 
supersensuous world that they open to 
remain unknown. 

The six cakras, arra^d in the ascending 
order from the base, are muladhara (4 
petals), svddhisthdna (6 petals), manipura 
(10 petals), andhata (12 petals), vUuddha 
(16 petals) and djm (2 petals). According 
to Sri Ramakrishna, these cakras corre¬ 
spond to the seven bhumis or worlds men¬ 
tioned in the Vedas; hhuft. bhuvah, 
svah, mahah, janah, tapah, satyam. They 
may also be taken to represent the five 
kosas or sheaths mentioned in the 
Upani.sads. 

As already mentioned, before the awaken¬ 
ing of the susumnd the side channels must 
be purified and made to work in harmony. 
Along with this the loss of energy through 
restlessness and passions must be checked, 
and more energy must be lifted to higher 
centres through prayer, worship, meditation 
and other forms of spiritual practice. 
Energy lifted to higher centres gets trans¬ 
muted into spiritual energy called ojas and 
gets stored at the base. This is true sub¬ 
limation. When this process is carried on 
for some time, maybe for several years, the 
awakening of the susumnd takes place. 

In books on Yoga and Tantra are 
described special exercises which are said 
to be capable of awakening the kun4alinj 
quickly. But if the mind is not purified and 
the psychic system not made ready, this 
premature awakening may lead to mental 
and physical disorders. Nor are such exer¬ 
cises necessary. There are other safer tradi¬ 
tional forms of spiritual practice which are 
equally effective. Sri Ramakrishna assures 
us that intense prayer alone is enough for 
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the awakening. *One*s spiritual conscious¬ 
ness is not awakened by the mere reading 
of books. One should also pray to God. 
The ku^alinj is roused if the aspirant 
feels restless for god.’* According’to Swami 
Brahmananda japa, meditation and con¬ 
stant remembrance of God are the best 
means for spiritual awakening. In reply to 
a question he says: ‘According to some 
^ there are special exercises by which th^ 
kur^alinj can be awakened, but I believe it 
can best be awakened by the practice of 
japa and meditation. The practice of japa 
is specially suited to this present age; and 
there is no spiritual practice easier than 
this, but meditation must accompany the 
repetition of the mantra.'* 

When the susumna opens it becomes the 
main channel for the flow of energy. In 
adVionced stages of awakening energy is 
completely withdrawn from the i^d and the 
pihgala which become inactive. When this 
happens, the person loses physical con¬ 
sciousness and all vital functions slow 
down. In deep sleep also the idd and the 
pidgala remain inactive but then the fus- 
umna remains dormant. This is the basic 
difference between deep sleep and higher 
samddhi from the standpoint of Yoga. 

Kitfidalini and intuition 

It is important to keep in mind the rela¬ 
tionship between kup4oUni and conscious¬ 
ness. Pure consciousness belongs to the 
Atman, the witnessing self. According to 
Yoga philosophy Purusa as pure conscious* 
ness is totally different from Prakfti. Prdr}a 
is the power animating prak(‘ti, and 
kut^alini only the individual aspect of 
this profid lying dormant in ordinaiy people. 
The Tantras, however, look upon Rafoti only 


The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishtui (Madras: 
i Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1974), p. 814. 

*- The Eternal Companion, p. 275. 


as a Sakti qt power emanating from Cit 
or consciousness. Kurt^alinl, according to 
this view, is a higher, refined aspect of 
Cit-^akti known as intuition. 

There are three main views about intu¬ 
ition in Indian philosophy. The Saifakhya- 
Yoga view is that it is the removal of rajas 
and tamos from the buddhi which is the 
determining faculty. Similar to this is the 
Advaita view which regards intuition as the 
removal of veils covering the Atman. A 
second view, held by the Tantras, is that 
intuition is the awakening and growth 4)f a 
dormant power known as kundalinl. There 
is a third view which may be regarded as a 
reconciliation of the first two views. 
According to this view, held by Visist- 
advaita, intuition is the gradual expansion 
of consciousness which follows the pro¬ 
gressive removal of karma sarnskdras from 
the mind. 

The concept of kundalinj and the three 
channels is only one of the several ways of 
understanding mental life. There are other 
ways of picturing mental life. Patanjali in 
his Yoga aphorisms has discussed almost 
everything about the mind and its func¬ 
tions without mentioning the kut^alini or 
the three channels. Nor do the major 
Upanisads and the Gltd contain clear refer¬ 
ences to them, though some of the minor 
Upanisads discuss them in detail. In the 
recorded experiences of innumerable saints 
in the East and the West also tlipre is no 
indication of kup4<dint 

This, however,, docs not invalidate the 
principle of ku^edint power. One may use 
electricity in heating, lighting or in running 
a machine without bothering about the 
generation and transmission of electricity 
which are the concern of only the electrical 
engineer. In the same way, it is possible to 
use and control the mind without caiing 
to know its hitRlenf eirergy di^buUon 
system. When; Aiqi(fa/i»i 4o« 

not go ; tike a rocket with a ten|fic 
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explosion. Except in the case of a few 
who foUow the path of Yoga, its action is 
not detected and can only be inferred from 
the experience it produces. Says Swami 
Vivekananda: Thus the rousing of the 
kuij^olini is the one and only way of attain-' 
ing divine wisdom, superconscious percep¬ 
tion, realization of the Spirit. The rousing 
may come in various ways, through love for 
God. through the mercy of perfected sages, 
or through the power of the analytic will 
of the philosopher. Wherever there was 
any manifestation of what is ordinarily 
called supernatural power or wisdom, there a 
little current of kundalinj must have found 
its way into the susumnd.'^ What is really 
important is the attainment of higher 
spiritual intuition. It does not matter 
whether one understands this m the awaken¬ 
ing of kundalinj or not.* 

Recent researches in para-psychology, 
Kirlian phenomenon, acupuncture, bio¬ 
energy, etc. have lent greater credence to 
the theory of prana and the three channels. 
One major difficulty about kun4alinl is its 
location. According to medical science, the 
brain is the controlling centre of all 
physiological activities, whereas the base of 
the spinal column where kupdalint is sup¬ 
posed to reside could be surgically removed 
without impairing the normal physiology of 
the body. But it is interesting to know that 
the region corresponding to die base of^e 
spine is the seat of vital activities in the 
embryo. In the gastrula stage of the embryo 
this re^on is known as the ‘dorsal lip’ or 
‘primitive knot’. The nerve cord (as well 
as the notochord) originates here and grows 
forward as a tube, the anterior end of which 
bulges into the brain. The brain takes over 
charge only later on. 

Prdifa and concentration 
The Vedic sages saw every object in the 

Coritplete Works (1977), vol. I, p. 165. 


universe informed end animated by the life- 
principle prana which they visualized as 
agni or fire. All life-activities were believed 
to be done by prana. For that reason, be¬ 
fore taking food it was offered to prdpa 
iprdnahuii). At least twice a day everyone 
practised prdnaydma or breath control- 
The body was looked upon as the first 
means of practising religion (sariram ddydrii 
khcdu dhanna-sddhanam). In other words, 
there was an integral psychophysical 
approach to spiritual life. 

The integration of the forces of body and 
mind is one of the significant characteristics 
of Indian spirituality. Effort and struggle 
are no doubt unavoidable in spiritual life. 
But at least a part of the aspirant’s diffi- 
ctilties comes from the wrong understanding 
of his energy system. This creates a wrong 
attitude towards his body. If the body is 
treated only as the seat of passions, a burden 
on the soul, a stumbling block on the path 
to God. and hence as something to be 
punished or fiercely dealt with, then it will 
only add to the troubles he already has. 
The body must be given its proper place in 
sddhana. 

Says Swami Vivekananda, ’How to 
transcend the senses without disturbing 
health is what we want to leam.’^ This is 
precisely what Yoga teaches. Yoga treats 
the personality as one whole and tries to 
harmonize the functions of the body, mind 
and spirit. It is a unified discipline in which 
every value from bodily health to super¬ 
conscious experience finds its respective 
place. 

This integration of the forces of the body 
and mind is achieved by controlling pram. 
This is based on the insight that though a 
living being consists of different layers—the 
physical body, unconscious mind, sub¬ 
conscious mind, conscious mind. etc.— 
^ere is one energy system, the prdpa, run- 


Complete Works, vol. 6, p. I29. 
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ning through all these. Hence prdna is also 
called the siitra or thread. There is of 
course the Atman behind all this: it pro¬ 
vides the static base. Pram provides the 
dynamic unity, though prana itself originates 
from the Atman and is connected to it like 
spokes to the hub in a wheel.’' Says Swami 
Vivekananda, ‘Mind is the great instrument 
for using prana. Mind is material. Behind 
the mind is the Atman which take.s hold of 
pram. Prana is the driving power of the 
world and can be seen in every manifesta¬ 
tion of life. The body is mortal and the mind 
is mortal, both being compounds, must die. 
Behind all is the Atman which never dies. 
The Atman is pure intelligence controlling 
and directing prdjfa.’^ 

Health is a state of the body and mind 
in which prana flows freely and har¬ 
moniously through the systems. When this 
flow is disturbed disease results. Swami 
Vivekananda says, ‘Sometimes in your own 
body the supply of prana gravitates more or 
less to one part; the balance is disturbed, 
and when the balance of pram is disturbed, 
what we call disease is produced.’® The so- 
called faith-healing, Swamiji points out, is 
actually effected by prana. ‘There is a mis¬ 
take constantly made by faith-healers: they 
think that faith directly heals a man. But 
faith alone does not cover all the ground.... 
It is by the prana that real curing comes. 
The pure man who has controlled prana has 
the power of bringing it into a certain state 
of vibration, which can be conveyed to 
others arousing in them a similar vibra¬ 
tion.’'® 

Even love, according to Swami Vivek- 
*ananda, is a manifestation of prdpa. He 
says, ‘The last and highest manifestation of 
pram is love. The moment you have 


Cf. Prasm Upanisatl, 3.3 and 6,6. Also cf. 
Ch&ndogya Upanl^ad, 3.13.1. 

S* Complete Works, vol. 6, p. 128. 

Complete Works, vol. 1, p. 155. 
lO* Ibid., p. 155. 


succeeded in manufacturing love out of 
pram, you are free. It is the hardest and 
the greatest thing to gain.’^ In human love 
pram is directed towards other people; 
in Bhakti pram is directed towards God. 
Either way, love is a flow, a giving, a shar¬ 
ing, of the very essence of life. From a 
saint or a sage love in the form of prdnu 
radiates in all directions and elevates the 
minds of all who come into touch with it. 
When you love you give, similarly when 
you are loved, you receive the prana of 
others. Even if the other person lives 
hundreds of miles away, his love can sus¬ 
tain and enrich you. When the flow of love 
is broken, unhappiness results. That is how 
at least half the unhappiness in the world 
is caused. Through love man overcomes 
sorrow. Love is an important factor in 
establishing harmony not only between man 
and man but also within every man. And 
since meditation is impossible without inner 
harmony, spiritual aspirants should pay 
particular attention to the problem of love. 

We thus see that prdm is a universal 
energy principle , governing every kind ol 
life activity. Part of this energy is utilized 
in physical work and another part in mental 
work. The rest is stored up as a reserve 
force known as the kundalinl. It is not 
necessary for the average spiritual aspirant 
to know the complex, and often contra¬ 
dictory, details about kundalinl. But he 
should have some understanding of prana, 
for ignorance in this field could cfeate many 
obstacles. 

Meditation is not an exercise restricted to 
a small part of the mind. , It involves not 
only the whole mind but also the whole 
body. When you concentrate your con¬ 
scious mind, your unconscious mind and 
nervous system and all parts of the body 
feel its effect. That means concentration 
affects the whole energy system. Coheen- 


tit* Complete Works, vol. 6, p. 129. 
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tration need not be on higher things; in 
fact it seldom is. When a person is watching 
a movie or listening to a song or when he 
is roused by anger or greed he is in a state 
of high degree of concentration. 

There are two problems arising from 
lower types of concentration. One is that 
it dissipates psychic energy. Physical work 
and exercise normally involve only the use 
of energy got from food and arc necessary 
for health. But worry, strong feelings and 
restlessness dissipate psychic energy. The 
second problem is that every time a person 
concentrates, he creates a new channel for 
the flow of prana in him. As a result 
prana tends to flow in that way, and thus a 
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habit is created. The channels created by 
wrong concentration produced by hatred, 
selfishness and greed are not straight. Wrong 
concentration creates eddies and whirlpools 
in the mind and body which obstruct the 
free flow of prana. 

Meditation is higher concentration—con¬ 
centration on a higher reality beyond body 
and mind. By its sheer power and magni¬ 
tude it clears the eddies and whirlpools 
within. Moreover meditation takes one to 
the core of one’s being, the very source of, 
prana, and thus restores the psychic-energy 
balance. In other v/ords, it counteracts the 
bad effects of wrong concentration know¬ 
ingly or unknowingly practised in day-to- 
day life. 


SWAMl VIVEKANAMDA: HIS HUMANISM 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA: HIS HUMANISM * 

SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA 


1. Introductory 

I am very thankful to you for inviting 
me to the USSR and to address you this 
morning. 1 am on a brief five-day visit to 
Moscow after completing my five-day 
lecture tour of Teheran. Day after to¬ 
morrow I shall be flying to Amsterdam 
on my annual three-week lecture tour of 
Holland and Belgium and Australia, with 
the annual two-week tour of the USA in 
between, and a three-day tour of Singapore. 

I spent nine days in the USSR in August 
1961, during my four-month lecture tour of 
seventeen European countries, including 
Poland and Chechoslovakia, and visited on 
that occasion Moscow, Leningrad, and 
Count Leo Tolstoy’s birthplace—Yasnaya 
Palyana. I havei made some modest study 
of Marxist literature, including works by 
and on Lenin, and also of the unique pol- 

l 


itical and social experiment of the USSR in 
the field of human development that is 
being worked out in this part of the world 
in the modern age in the light of the 
Marxist ideology. 

When Kwas about fourteen years old, I 
read the Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna and 
the works of Vivekananda by chance, 
which inspired me to dedicate my life to the 
love and service of God in man in India 
and everywhere; and, accordingly, I joined 
the Ramakrishna Order of monks, started 
by Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivek¬ 
ananda in 1886, at the age of seventeen and 
a half, and have been working in its various 


* Based on the tape record of the lecture 
delivered by Swami Ranganathananda at a special 
meeting of the students, professors, and research 
scholars at the Moscow State University on 10 
October 1977, during the Swaml’s five-day lecture 
tour of Moscow. 
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fields and in its various centres in India and 
abroad these fifty-one years. 

My life and work in the Ramakrishna 
Order has taken me to all parts of India 
and to many parts of the world, to about 
fifty-one countries, including the USA where 
I spent a year and a half in 1968-69, again 
eight months in 1971-72, and again two 
months in 1976, addressing its universities, 
colleges, churches, and cultural institutions. 
These tours have covered also countries like 
Cuba, Yugoslavia, Japan, and many Central 
and South American states. Many of these 
tours have been sponsored by the countries 
conc'erned and the government of India. 
That is, briefly, my background. 

So when I come here, I feel intellectually 
and culturally at home, as 1 feel when 1 
visit the USA, France, Holland, Australia, 
Japan, or other countries, because I have a 
feeling of belonging to the whole world of 
man and not to any particular segment of 
it. This mankind awareness came to me 
through my study of Swami Vivekananda. 
I am, therefore, thankful to you for suggest¬ 
ing to me to speak to you on this fascinating 
theme of Swmai Vivekananda : His 
Humanism. 

2. Vivekananda: a universal phenomenon 

This is certainly not only a fascinating 
theme but also a very relevant theme; 
Vivekananda was an extraordinary person¬ 
ality and a modern personality. When we 
speak of him. we are. not dealing with some 
ancient mythical god or legendary hero, but 
with one who lived in our own time and act¬ 
ed and reacted with the modern worid with 
all its problems and prospects. He was 
not only intensely modem but had also 
assimilated the past historical human devel- 


practicality. jfhese traits of his personality, 
along with his rational and universal teach¬ 
ings make the study of Vivekananda very 
inspiring and rewarding for people in all 
parts of the world. 

The Americans study Vivekananda 
because of his intima'te association with their 
country for over four years, in the last 
decade of the last century, in an intense and 
dynamic human and thought situation; which 
has left its indelible mark upon the American 
mind and spirit. He worked also actively 
in England and visited Germany and some 
other European countries, including Greece. 
His writings began to be studied here in 
Russia within three years of his passing 
away in 1902, Among Russian thinkers, 
Tolstoy experienced Vivekananda’s influence 
most, and that of his Master Sri 
Ramakrishna too. and has given expression 
to the same in various notings in his copy 
books and in the books about them in his 
library. 

Vivekananda thus is a universal phenom¬ 
enon and, when we study liim, we are 
amazed to find his tremendous grasp of 
contemporary human problems and aspir¬ 
ations. He lived only a very brief life of 
thirty-nine years and seven months, from 
1863 to 1902; but within that brief period, 
he lived an Intense life, first inwardly and 
then outwardly, which has left an indelible 
mark on human history. Eastern as well 
as Western. None can remain unittipressed 
at the tremendous energy and dynamism 
manifested in his life, which affected the 
thinking of millions of people in India and 
in the Western world while he was alive, 
and continues to inspire millions of people 
everywhere since his passing away. He, 
along with the greatest Indian philosopher 
iSaiiikaracarya of the ninth century 


opments and was at home both in tiie of the Christian era, who also liyed^^^ 
Orient and in the Occident. He combined a brief life of ffjirty-two years, iliustrated 
in himself high idealism with intense, the MahSh^raia W 
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131.13, Bbandarkar edition): 

Muhurtam jvalUam sreyo 
na tu dhumayitum dram — 

It is better to flame forth for one instant than 
to smoke away for ages ! 

With his keen interest as a youth in 
physical culture, such as boxing, and with 
his vast intellectual and spiritual and aes¬ 
thetic interests and attainments, there was a 
many-sidedness to his personality which 
elicited the wholehearted appreciation of his 
Master Sri Ramakrishna, who recommended 
this trait in him to his other disciples. 

3. Vivekamndcis interest in total human 
development everywhere 

What was unique about him as a spiritual 
teacher of mankind, however, was his deep 
interest in man and his untiring work for 
total human development and fulfilment 
everywhere. And this interest and work, we 
should not fail to note, was not just religious 
in the narrow sense of that word-just help¬ 
ing men and women to secure the salvation 
of their souls, as all other spiritual teachers 
have done—but covered all aspects of human 
life, as much economic and social as moral 
and religious. In fact, this all-round human 
interest formed the central theme of Swami 
Vivekananda’s life and work. 

After his discipleship at the feet of 
Sri Ramakrishna. followed by his wanderings 
through the length and breadth of his vast 
motherland as a wandering monk, as a 
parivrajaka, when he sat down to meditate 
on the rock which rises from the sea off 
Kanyakumari at the southern extremity of 
India where the three oceans meet, and 
which is now known as the Vivekananda 
Rock bearing a magnificent memorial to him, 
ithe main subject of his meditation was not, 
as it was in the case of all past religious 
teachers, a ;gbd sitting above or in one’s 


own heart, or any transcendental reality, but 
man below on earth, his problems and pros* 
pects, and how to restore him to his dignity 
and glory as man, as a ’child of immortal 
hlhs'-arnTtasya putrah—^s the Indian sages 
had realized and experienced the truth about 
man. 

ll is this that makes Vivekananda a vast 
and deep and challenging subject of human 
interest for study and research by modern 
man everywhere. I shall, however, restrict 
myself, during the brief fifty minutes avail¬ 
able for my speech, with the remaining ten 
minutes for questions, to deal with the 
salient aspects of this ; theme of Vivek- 
ananda's humanism. 1 have seen keen 
interest in the theme of Vivekananda among 
the students and staff of the universities in 
India. USA, Japan, Central and South 
America, Australia, and Indonesia. 

4. 'The splendid symphony of the 
Universal SouV 

Among the great biographers of Rama¬ 
krishna and Vivekananda was Monsieur 
Remain Rolland, a Nobel Prize winner for 
literature. In his famous books : Life of 
Ramakrishna and Life of Vivekananda. 
which are systematic, critical, and insightful 
studies, published during the crisis-ridden 
inter-war years, Rolland presented these two 
outstanding teachers to his Western readers 
as the splendid symphony of the Universal 
SouL They exemplified man in his universal 
aspect, and not in the narrow racial, 
national, or sectarian aspects. That universal 
dimeti^ion expressed itself in a deep concern 
for man everywhere and in every field of 
his life; it made them the exponents and 
exemplars of a humanism, as much deep 
as wide, as much intellectually stimulating 
as spiritually inspiring. And behind that 
exposition of humanism lie their deep 
penetration into the depth of the human 
spirit and their experience of the true great- 
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ness and glory of man as the ever-free, 
ever-awake, and ever-pure Atman, the infinite 
Self behind his tiny and fleeting ego, reveal¬ 
ing the infinite possibilities that lie hidden 
in every human being and that need to be 
unfolded and manifested in the course of 
man’s life and work. 

5. Vivekanancla’s humanism derives from 
India’s Adhydtma-vidya 

It was this philv'sophy of man in depth, 
Adhydtnm-vidyd as Vedanta calls it. this 
science of human (mssihilities, to use a fine 
phrase that biologist and humanist, the late 
Sir Julian Huxley, coined to express what 
he wanted modern Western physical science 
to develop into, that Vivekananda made the 
core of his humanism. It is a science of 
man that India investigated and developed 
over three thousand years ago in her immor¬ 
tal literature, the LJpani?ads. The creators 
of this unique science were great sages, 
among whom were men, women, and even 
children, intellectuals, kings and students, 
whose only passion was truth and human 
welfare; their attitude, outlook, and tem¬ 
per bear a close kinship with the physical 
scientists of the modem age, except that our 
modem Western scientists explore the outer 
world of physical nature while these ancient 
Indian sages explored the mysterious world 
of the inner nature of man, but with the 
same thoroughness and critical spirit. They 
penetrated into the human personality to the 
very depths and revealed, behind his physical 
body, behind his nervous system, behind his 
psychic system, a spiritual focus of an 
infinite and immortal dimension, forming 
its pure science, and the technique of its 
manifestation in life and work, forming its 
applied science. Out of these discoveries 
they developed their great philosophy, the 
Vedanta. The line of investigation of these 
sages of the Upanisads can be briefly 
described thus: 

Here is a new-born baby, so weak and 


tender physically that a little extra heat or 
cold can destory it. But we suspect many 
possibilities hidden within that baby and 
many dimensions of energies. Unlike the 
eyes of a doll-baby which show up only its 
blank surface and no depth, the eyes of any 
living baby reveals some depth dimensions 
to its personality. How shall we discover 
them and help the baby to manifest those 
possibilities and energies, and how to process 
them so as to humanize them ? This is the 
main problem before man, the problem of 
the education of the human baby, so as to 
help it to achieve maximum growth, devel¬ 
opment, and fulfilment. 

All human development is based upon 
the discovery of some or more of these pro¬ 
found possibilities hidden within every 
human child and of the methods and 
techniques adopted to bring them out. Behind 
those eyes of the child lurk energies and 
talents that will come out later as an 
Olympic champion, a great scientist, a wise 
statesman, a creative artist, or a great saint. 
But none of these possibilities can be 
detected or felt by our sensory system, or 
by our mind dependent on that system. 
They exist in a dimension beyond man’s 
sensory verification, just like the possibilities 
of a big tree lying beyond our sensory grasp 
in the depth of its tiny seed where they 
remain hidden, ‘coiled up’ as India’s 
kundalini yoga expresses it. But they 
manifest steadily to our sensory verification 
from the first appearance of the sprout, and 
thereafter, as it grows into a large tree. 

Similarly, all the human possibilities, 
including the spiritual, lie hidden, lie asleep 
as it were, in the child. We want to help the 
child to bring out these enormous possibil¬ 
ities, says Vedanta. In die words of the 
Katha Upanisad which Vivekananda loved 
most among Upanisads (3.12): 

Esa sarvefu hhutefo 
gu4ho Btnid na prakSsaie\ 
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Drsyate tvagryaya hiuldhya 
sSkfmaya suk^ma-darxihhih — 

This J infinite J Atman is present in every being, 
but lies hidden and [ therefore ] is not mani¬ 
fest ; but It can be realized by the subtle and 
penetrating reason of those who arc trained to 
perceive subtler and subtler truths. 

6. Education as the science and taiviique 
of total human unfoldment 

In dealing with this profound truth about 
man, Vedanta, therefore, prefers to use the 
icrni unfoldment ; and that, says Vedanta, 
is the true meaning of education, secular as 
well as spiritual—education in apard vidyd, 
or ordinary knowledge, and education in 
para vidyd, or extraordinary knowledge, in 
the terminology of the Mundaka XJpanisad. 
Vedanta does not see any gulf or break 
between the two; it is a continuous unfold¬ 
ment, unless one stops at a particular point 
and stagnates there. Secular education con¬ 
tinued to our deejxir dimensions is spiritual 
education, says Vedanta, That is how 
Vivekananda defines the roles of the 
physical sciences, politics, and economics, 
on the one side, and of art, ethics, and relig¬ 
ion, on the other. He would even say that 
all human education is spiritual, since all 
such education is designed to bring out the 
spiritual possibilities within man: they 
constitute the science and technique of total 
human development.. 

Broadly speaking,, these possibilities 
belong to three categories : First, there are 
the physical possibilities which find mani¬ 
festation in the development of the muscles 
and the nervous system, and which produce 
physically strong and well-built men and 
Women. The second, which is more subtle 
and more deep, constitutes the mental 
possibilities, which find expression in the 
develc^ment of the power of thought, reason, 
will, and feeling, producing an intelligent and 
sensitive human being who understands the 
World around, 1ms a grip bn it, and uses it 


for further human development. And the 
third, which is most subtle and deep, 
constitutes the divine possibilities in man 
centred in his infinite and immortal dimen¬ 
sion, with its own unique and enormous 
energy resources; and this finds expression 
in the taming and creative u.se of the other 
energy resources, so that he does not use 
his strong body, or trained mind, or power¬ 
ful will, to exploit others or to harm others, 
but to love them and serve them and help 
them to achieve life fulfilment. 

Tiiat third attainment is the highest 
growth of man, crowning his physical and 
mental growths, not contradictory to them 
or opposed to them, as in some systems of 
philosophy and theology, but consummating 
them, so that man liberates himself from 
external dependence and achieves peace and 
integration within and radiates the same 
around him. Vedanta warns man, and 
Vivekananda emphasizes the same today, 
that if man grows only physically and men¬ 
tally, but does not side by side grow also 
spiritually, he will actually use his strength 
to exploit others, to express himself in viol¬ 
ence and war, to harm and destroy others, 
and to harm and destroy even himself. But 
when he grows spiritually also, and mani¬ 
fests his ever-present divine dimension, he 
becomes capable to express himself in love 
and compassion, becomes capable to radiate 
humanistic impulses towards not only other 
human beings but also animals. That is the 
type of spiritual energy manifestation that 
the world witnessed in a Buddha, in a Jesus, 
in a Sri Ramakrishna and a Vivekananda. 
They conquered hatred through love and 
gave peace to the peSceless and joy to the 
grief-stricken : and they gave these to people 
out of their abundance. 

7. Need for knowledge to mature into 
wisdom 

Today, the whole world is seeking for, is 
in need of, this kind of spiritual growth 
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which releases that type of divine energy 
resource to match with, and to digest, the 
energy resources released by modern physi¬ 
cal science and technology. The latter has 
annihilated physical distances between man 
and man, but the problem of annihilating 
the mental and emotional distances between 
man and man remains to be solved. On 
the other hand, that mental distance is 
increasing, not diminishing, in spite of 
scientific knowledge and technical power. 
This is revealed in the ever-increasing 
violence, crime, and delinquency, even 
juvenile delinquency, in all parts of the 
world, and in the sex and drug explosions 
rocking modern society. 

What is the reason for these hijghly dis¬ 
turbing social phenomena ? Certainly these 
are not physical maladies. Modern man has 
better physical bodies and health than in past 
ages, thanks to his knowledge of the science 
of nutrition and his vastly improved 
techniques for increased food production. 
He is also immensely nourished mentally and 
intellectually compared to his predecessors, 
thanks to the explosive output of scientific 
knowledge; and yet, we find modern man 
getting increasingly alienated both from him¬ 
self and form others. He is unhappy, tense, 
peaceless, given often to inflicting violence 
on others or suicide on himself. 

Vivekananda spent four intense years in 
the West preaching Vedanta and helping to 
broaden and deepen its religion and inter¬ 
human relations. He saw the above tragic 
situation developing even in his time, 
towards the end of the last century ; and he 
warned of its intensification in the decades 
ahead, and emphasized the need for modem 
civilization to change its direction from 
human sensuality to human spirituality. 
And he preached the phitosoidiy c^^Vedantic 
humanisin, with its vision of tHe | 1 nfinite 
divine possibilities in man, andman’s 
organic capacity to realize these in jiis life- 


This is wisdom, this isdcnowledge maturing 
into wisdom, that India developed in her 
ancient Upani§ads and the Bhagavad-Gitd, 
and which got retestkl and re-authenticated 
in succeeding ages by Buddha, 
^aiiikaracarya, Sri Ramakrishna, Swami 
Vivekananda, and many other luminous 
sages, possessed of brilliant intellects and 
universal hearts. They never thought or 
taught in norrow terms of sects or creeds or 
races or nationalities. They saw man as 
man, saw his infinite divine possibilities, 
felt compassion for the tragedy of his crea- 
tpreliness and unfulfilments. They thus 
became the bearers of a luminous philosophy 
of humanism, at once rational, universal, 
practical, and dynamic. And Vivekananda 
expounded that Vedantic humanism in India 
and in the West, in the context of modern 
thought and modern needs. 

The late Bertrand Russell emphasized the 
need for knowledge to rise into, to mature 
into, wisdom and warned modern man 
{Impact of Science on Society, pp. 120-21): 
We are in the middle of a race between 
human skill as to means and human 
folly as to ends. Given sufficient folly 
as to ends, every increase in the 
skill required to achieve them is to the 
bad. The human race has survived hitherto 
owing to ignorance and incompetence; but 
given knowledge and competence combined 
with folly, there, can be no certainty of sur¬ 
vival. Knowledge is power, but it is power 
for evil as much as for good. It follows 
that, unless men increase in wisdom as much 
as in knowledge, increase of knowledge will 
be increase of sorrow, 

8 . Humatmm in Western history ^ 

The history of Western humanism makes 
an interesting study in the light 
above*discussed Vedantic buti^^ 
Western humanism traces its ancesti^ t 0 the 
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ancient Greeks and Romans. Greek 
humanism was limited to its own 
citizens and excluded the non-Greeks and 
the slaves from its blessings. Roman 
humanism was broader, but did not also 
extend to the slaves. Both were secular and 
non-religious. Then came Christianity, 
preaching its own humanism, based on its 
narrow theology,, first to the peoples of the 
Roman Empire and, later, to peoples of 
Europe as a whole. But this Christian 
humanism also was exclusive ; it was limited 
to the believers in its own narrow creed and 
dogma; it did not extend not only to non- 
Christians, but also to its own dissidents in 
creed and to all scientists and rationalists. 

Western humanism in general, and 
Christian humanism in particular, received 
their most serious shock from the very 
violent Thirty-Years’ Wa*r between the 
Protestants and Catholics in Germany. Man 
killed man in the name of a common god 
and religion, reducing the population of 
Germany, according to historians, from 25 
to 5 million. This was a traumatic 
experience for all thinking Europeans who 
said to themselves and to each other: We 
believed in the Christian god and creed; 
and yet, how could we fight such a devastat¬ 
ing war with each other in the name of that 
one god sitting in his kingdom of heaven 
far way ? We shall not believe in that god 
hereafter; we shall not need him either^ 
we shall become completely secular and pu; 
our faith in mm below instead of a god 
above. As remarked by historian Arnold 
Toynbee (An Historian's Approach to 
Kdigion, p. 184): 

In the eyes of Western Man in the later decades 
of the seventeenth century, to try to create an 
earthly Paradise looked like a more practicable 
objective thMt to try to bring a Kingdom of 
Hcaveii down to Earth. Rccbnt Western experience 
had shown that'the specifications for a Kingdom 
of Heaven OB . Earth were a subject of acri¬ 
monious and interminable dispute between rival 


schools of theologians. On the other band, the 
differences of opinion between practical tech¬ 
nicians or between experimental scientists would 
be likely to be clcard up, before long, by the 
findings of observation, and of reasoning about 
the results of observation, on which there would 
be no disagreement. 

This shift of faith from god to man was 
helped by the European’s discovery of 
Greek humanism, in the wake of its contact 
with the thought and culture and literature 
of classical Greece in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries; this modem Western 
humanism, strengthened by physical sciences 
and technology, held out melioristtc hopes 
of full human development in peace and 
plenty all over the world, it steadily gained 
strength and prestige for three hundred 
years, up to 1914. Then came the devastat¬ 
ing First World War, when Western man 
hated and killed brother Western man to 
an extent unprecedented in history. This 
was followed by the continuous tensions of 
the post-war years, to culminate in the 
more devastating Second World War, with 
its additional Nazi brutalities and gruesome, 
murder of millions of Jews. These 
traumatic experiences shook to the very 
foundations Western man's faith even in 
man, just as the Thirty Years’ War earlier 
had destroyed his faith in god. They 
shattered his faith even in humanism itself. 

The Second World War has left Western 
man with no focus of faith and loyalty either 
to a god above or man below, breeding in 
him a cynical attitude with respect to all 
values^religious and other-worldly, or human 
and this-worldly, or ethical and moral; and 
it has led him to opt for a plunge into a 
crude materialism and to bend his efficient 
technology for the satisfaction of his organic 
cravings during the short span of his physical 
existence. This has, in turn, resulted in 
generating in him inner tensions, privations, 
and psychic distortions to an alarming 
degree. 4 
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Into this Western human context came 
a new challenge, in the form of the Bolshevik 
Revolution and the hope of a new human 
civilization led by the USSR promising peace 
and plenty round the world. After impres- 
ivc achievements in the field of mass 
human developments during its first four 
decades, this new experiment also is show¬ 
ing severe inner tensions within the individ¬ 
ual man and woman in the USSR in the 
form of increase in crime, drunkenness, and 
other psychic distortions, and intense con¬ 
flicts between one Marxist state and 
another. Marxist humanism goes far, but 
not far enough, to ensure human fulfilment. 
Vedanta helps Marxism to carry its study 
of man into the depth of the human spirit 
and to base its undoubtedly promising 
human experiment on the rock of the divine 
in man and not on the sands of his physical 

and organic system. 

> 

9. Status of material ism as a philosophv 
Of life 

Whether it is Euro-American materialism 
or Marxist materialism, it is ju.st matcri.:!- 
ism; and all materialism is only an 
intellectual tool useful in the study of 
physical nature. Even there, it is successful 
only in the short run when that study is 
concerned only with the surface, aspects of 
nature, but breaks down completely, and 
becomes a distorting tool, when it deals with 
man and the human situation. It is futile to 
derive humanism from materialism. Even 
an agnostic like Thomas Huxley, the collab¬ 
orator of Darwin, had discovered these 
limitations of materialism as a pliilosophy 
of life and uttered this warning a century 
earlier {Methods and Results, pp. 164-65): 

If we find that the ascertainment of the order 
of nature is facilitated by using one terminology, 
or one set of symbols, rather than another, it is 
our clear dut>- to use the former, and no harm 
can accrue so long as wc bear in mind that wo 
are dealing merely with terms and symbols.... 


But the man of science who, forgetting the 
limits of philosophical inquiry, slides from these 
formulae and symbols into what is commonly 
understood by materialism, seems to me to place 
himself on a level with the mathematician who 
should mistake the x's and y’s, with which he 
works his problems, for real entities, and with 
this further disadvantage, as compared with the 
mathematician, that the blunders of the latter 
are of no practical consequence, while the errors 
of systematic materialism may paralyse the 
energies and destroy the beauty of a life. 

Modern materialism, whether Euro- 
American or Marxist, according to Vcdantic 
analysis, is only a reaction against the rigid 
anti-rational and anti-scientific theologies, 
and their organization in a long-established 
militant church, of the West. But when we 
turn to Vedanta, and to the long Indian 
experience of the inter-relations between 
physical sciences and religion, we do not 
find these conflicts. The Upanisads 
commence their inquiry into reality with 
matter as the starting point, and not with 
an cxitracosmic god in the sky. Annarh 
hrahmeti vyajamlt—YVhQ student] under¬ 
stood cmnam (food or matter) as Brahman 
[the highest Reality, as the meaning of the 
words of his teacher]'-says the Taittiriya 
Upunisad (2.2). Deeper inquiry takes the 
student successively to prdnalt, energy, 
numah, mind, vijmnam, reason, and then 
dnandam, bliss (beyond the dualities of 
thought). Reality is finally realized by the 
student, with the help of the gentle hints 
and suggestions of the teacher, as the one 
undifferentiated Pure Consciousness-Field, 
out of which come all annam, all pranafi, 
all tnanafi, all vijmnam and all dnandam : 
and the Chdndogya Vpankad reveals the 
further profound truth (6.9.4): 

Aiuid Utmytunidam sarvam, tat satyam, sa dttna, 
tat train asi, Svetakefo — 

This whole manifested universe has this 
{Reality] as its Self; that is the Truth; that is 
the Atman (the Self); and thou art Jhat, 0 
$vctaketu. 
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This is the vision of the One behind the 
Many, the One that never changes, that 
never dies, behind the Many that change 
and die. Tat tvam asi is the profound truth 
about man, the truth of the infinite possibil- 
j-ties lying behind him, just as e — mc" is 
the truth that modem physics conveys about 
the infinite eneigy possibilities lying behind 


any lump of matter. Marxian humanism 
as well as Euro-American humanism, says 
Vivekananda’s Vedanta today, needs to 
'take into account this profound Upanisadic 
truth of tat tvam asi, and the humanism 
developed in its light. 

(to be continued) 


NOTES ON A CHlNPiSE MONASTERY 

WILLIAM PAGE 

{Continued from the previous issue) 


The monastery 1 spent most of my time 
at was a large one near The summit of Shih- 
t’ou Shan. It was called •¥uan Kuang Ssu, 
“First-Light Hermitage’, because, being so 
close to tthe summit, it was the first to 
receive the light of the rising sun. It had 
another, older name: Shih Yen Tung. 
‘Lion-Peak Cave’. Like many of the monas¬ 
teries on Shih-t’ou Shan, Yuan Kuang Ssu 
had originally been a cave. 

The monastery was situated in a bowl- 
shaped ridge of the mountain, with a 
wooded hillock rising to the left and run¬ 
ning around the back. The temple, with its 
upswept, yellow-tiled roof, faced onto a 
broad, paved courtyard oflFering a splendid 
view of the green-forested hills and valleys 
failing away to the south. To the left of 
the courtyard rose a two-story dormitory 
which constituted living quarters for the 
nuns and female guests, with one room on 
the ground floor used as a chiang-t’ang, or 
‘preaching hall*. To the right of the 
courtyard rose another two-story dormitory, 
reserW for male guests: on the ground 
floor was k'e-fang, or ‘guest hall*, for 
receiving visitors. Attached to the rear of 
this building were a kitchen, a dining room, 

3 


and toilet and bathing facilities, all on the 
ground floor. The whole complex was thus 
shaped roughly like a square horseshoe, 
with the courtyard occupying the space 
between the two sides. 

The monks lived in outbuildings set apart 
from the main complex, on the hillock that 
rose behind the monastery. The abbot 
and a few of the senior monks lived in a 
cottage off in the woods; the other monks 
occupied a two-story dormitory. Between 
these two buildings rose a small pagoda, 
surrounded by vegetable and flower gardens. 
Thick woods surrounded the monastery on 
all sides, interspersed with vegetable gardens 
and tea groves. 

As in Hindu monasteries, the Chinese 
monastics rose at what, to the slothfql and 
irreverent layman, seemed like an ungodly 
hour: three in the morning in summer, four 
in winter. After morning ablutions, a wor¬ 
ship service was held in the temple. This 
consisted mainly of choral chanting, 
accompanied, at various times, by the 
rhythmic booming of a huge overhead drum, 
the bonging of a gong beside the altar, the 
tinkling of a hand-bell, and the bok-bok- 
bok of a wooden mallet upon a large. 
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hollow, wooden device before the altar 
known as a *wood fish’. All of these 
percussion instruments provided a stately 
rhythm to the sonorous but rather nasal 
chanting, which rose and fell in a sing¬ 
song pattern, with occasional shifts in 
tempo.* The chanting was interspersed with 
bowing and prostrations, mainly by the 
abbot, who faced the altar while the 
majority of the worshippers stood in two 
groups, one on either side of^the altar, fac¬ 
ing each other. While chanting, the 
worshippers stood with palms pressed 
together before their chests in the traditional 
Hindu-Buddhist invocation of blessing. 

After the morning worship, the monastics 
retired to their rooms, while the nuns pre¬ 
pared breakfast, served usually at 6.30. 
Then they went about their daily routine 
till 11.00, when there was usually another 
worship service, followed by lunch. A third 
worship service was held about S.30 or 
6.00 in the evening, before supper. 

One of the most striking features of life on 
Shih-t’ou Shan was the role of the nuns. 
Some of the smaller monasteries seemed to 
be populated exclusively by nuns: even in 
the larger ones, the nuns far outiiumbefed 
the monks. At Yuan Kuang Ssu, there 
must have been at least twenty of them, 
some them exceedingly old. By contrast, 
there were, at most, only six or seven 
monks. The nuns did most of the work in 
the monastery. They cleaned the dormi¬ 
tories, temple, and grounds: cooked the 
food and washed the dishes: made trips to 
the base of the mountain to purchase sup¬ 
plies (mostly rice, soap, and medicine), 
which th^ then hauled back to the summit 


* Interestingly, 1 have heard the same type of 
of chanting at Kardang Gotnpa, a Tibetan monas- 
iery of the Kargyupta sect, nem* Key long, in the 
tahaul Valley of Himachal Pradesh. While the 
and the words were different, the *tune’ 
gjnd the rhythm of the chanting were eiuictly the 
some. 


in baskets fastoied to coolie-poles: culti¬ 
vated tea in the groves surrounding the 
monastery; farmed the vegetable gardens: 
did the laundry; and dried vegetables in the 
courtyard. Except for the oldest among 
them, some of whom were incapacitated by 
age, they worked like Trojans. 

The nuns were mostly illiterate, I 
discovered : old ladies, for the nK>st part, 
who had become nuns for a variety of 
reasons, but mainly because it was a cus¬ 
tom among the Hakkas who inhabited this 
part of Taiwan. Almost all the nuns, and 
many of the monks, were Hakkas, a people 
originally from Kwangtung Province on the 
Mainland who had settled on Taiwan over 
a hundred years ago. They were regarded, 
by themselves and by others, as different 
from both the Taiwanese, who came 
originally from Fukien Province, and the 
Mainland Chinese, most of whom arrived 
with Chiang K’ai-shek in 1949, The 
Hakkas had a reputation, at least among the 
Taiwanese, as being clannish, quarrelsome, 
and difficult to get along with. 

Whether this reputation had any validity 
or not, 1 cannot say: but I soon perceived 
the wisdom of the monks in segregating 
themselves physically from the nuns. It 
seemed as if the nuns were always quarrel¬ 
ing. Maybe they weren’t, but it certainly 
sounded like it. The din of their cadding 
and jabbering filled the courtyard mih the 
sounds of strife. It seemed that they were 
incapable of communicating at decibels 
below the level of a scream. Not knowing 
their dialect, I could never tell what the 
commotion was all about: but vdtatever it 
was. it was at maximum volunMi. Often 
the monastery sounds like a very noisy 
henyard. 

My wife, who is Taiwanese, understands 
the Hakka dialect soinewhat, and many of 
the nuns also spoke Taiwanese. They 
accepted my wife as one of their own, and 
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communicated to her all their grievances. 
It seems that much of the cacophony was 
indeed quarreling, and most often over 
trifles: Nun X had borrowed something of 
Nun Y’s and hadn’t returned it. Rather 
than adopt the simple expedient of asking 
for its return. Nun Y would complain 
bitterly,, loudly, and at interminable length 
to Nuns A through W, trying to get them 
to gang up on Nun X. My wife heroically 
attempted to resolve their quarrels, occa¬ 
sionally even with some success. But soon 
she found that she had become, against her 
will, the judge and arbiter of all their dis¬ 
putes. continually besieged by complainants, 
and getting headaches instead of the peace 
of mind for which we had both come to 
Shih-t’ou Shan. 

Eventually she approached the abbot on 
this issue. He was .circumspect in his reply. 
‘Well, they are uneducated, they quarel all 
the time, it can’t be helped.’ 

‘But you should tell them that Shih-chia- 
mou-ni Fo- [^kyamuni Buddha] advocated 
Right Speech, which means no gossipping, 
no backbiting, no quarreling.’ 

‘Yes, yes, 1 have told them many times, 
but you see, they are old. It is hard for 
them to change.’ 

And in fact rt was hard to blame them. 
They were indeed old, for the most part; 
ihey worked like heroes doing all the haigj 
labour of the monastery; mostly illiterate, 
they could, not read the scriptures, and prob¬ 
ably did not evmi understand the meaning 
of the rituals they recited thrice daily. They 
were also lonesome for outside companion¬ 
ship, as evidenced by the screams of joy 
that rent the air whenever my wife made 
h» aiq)earance on one of our visits. Gossip- 
ping and quarreling were the only release 
they had from the tedium of their lives. 

1^ contrast, ^e monks were rarely seen. 
Tbeiy spent most of their time isolated in 
their rooms in the outbuildings up betihd 


the temple, studying scripture, chanting, and 
practising meditation. Since visitors were 
discouraged from penetrating flieir (necincts, 
they were free from external distractions. 
They came down to the temple mainly for 
the worship services and for meals; occa¬ 
sionally one of them could be seen trudg¬ 
ing down the hillock with his thermos bottle 
to get hot water for tea. Often they would 
come down in ihid-afternoon to see if the 
mail and the newspaper had arrived. Since 
their lives were externally quite monotonous, 
the arrival of mail and the newspaper 
seemed to be the subject of eager anticipa¬ 
tion; indeed, the most frequently heard 
question 1 heard at Yuan Kuang Ssu was 
‘Pao-chih yu mei-yu lai ?’ (‘Has the news¬ 
paper come yet ?’) 

Most of them were educated; thanks to 
the newspaper, many of them were quite 
well-versed on international affairs; a few 
even spoke a little English. Occasionally 
one or two of them would go off to visit 
other temples in other parts of Taiwan, or 
on preaching and fundraising tours. Later 
on, when part of the temple was renovated, 
1 saw some of them supervising the nuns 
and the hired workmen, and sometimes 
pitching in on the work. 

Nevertheless. American devotees of the 
cult of Women’s Liberation who visited 
Yuan Kuang Ssu usually departed frothing 
at the mouth because of the inequities in the 
division of labour. ‘These monks lead the 
lives of mandarin gentlemen,’ one of them 
grumbled. ‘The nuns are nothing but 
slaves.’ 

The presence of the nuns, in overwhelm¬ 
ing numbers, was the most striking exter¬ 
nal difference between Chinese monasteries 
and the Indian monasteries 1 have visited, 
but there were several other differences as 
wdOl. 

. Whereas Indians customarily baflie in the 
morning, the Chinese bathe at night. At 
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Yuan Kuang Ssu. monks, nuns, and guests 
alike bathed in i^ifts, late in the afternoon, 
before the evening worship. Water was 
heated in a giant cauldron in the bathing 
area behind the men’s dormitory. One would 
take a bucket and fill it, half with hot water 
and half with cold, and repair to cne of a 
series of ramshackle wooden stalls, each 
with a drain in the floor. These stalls were 
completely closed off, with no ventilation, 
so that in the summertime, when it was 
stiflingly humid, one would frequently 
emerge sweatier than when he went in. 
Being a pampered Westerner, and unaccus¬ 
tomed to the intricacies of bucket-bathing, 
1 could never manage with just one bucket, 
but had to take two. When the nuns pro¬ 
tested, in incomprehensible Hakkanese, at 
this profligacy on my part, I pleaded that 
I required two buckets to get myself clean; 
becau>.e, being a foreigner and a barbarian, 
I was uncommonly filthy. Eventually they 
came to accept this logic, and thanks to my 
pioneering efforts, 1 have no doubt that 
nowadays when foreigners visit Yuan Kuang 
Ssu, the nuns urge two buckets upon them. 

The dress of Chinese monastics varied 
from that of their Indian counterparts. For 
seme reason, they wore gray clothing. 1 
have heard two explanations for this. One 
holds that, in the early days of Buddhism 
in China, only the emperor was allowed to 
were yellow, this being the imperial colour. 
Another is that the Chinese did not feel 
worthy to wear yellow,, orange, or any vari¬ 
ation thereof, as this was a colour associated 
with Buddha himself and. by implication, 
with fully-realized souls. Be the reason as 
it may, the Chinese wore gray. 

Both monks and nuns wore the ^e 
kind of clothing. The working uniform con- 
asted of a pair of baggy gray cotton pajama 
pants, bound at each calf with a cord, and 
a gray jacket with a Y-shaped collar. 
Usually this jacket had two pockets, one at 


each side of the waist; sometimes it was 
fastened by buttons, otherwise by knots, as 
with traditional Chinese jackets. For cer¬ 
emonial occasions, they wore a long gray 
robe, and during the worship service they 
would wear over it a voluminous dark- 
brown ritual cloak, fastened at the left 
shoulder with an ivory clasp. On their feet 
they wore slippers made of stiff black, gray, 
or brown cloth, covering the toes and heels 
but open at the sides. In winter they would 
bundle up in gray or black sweaters under 
their usual clothes, and protect their shaven 
heads with knitted black caps. In accord¬ 
ance with the Buddhist precept against 
taking life, they avoided using animal pro¬ 
ducts, such as leather, in their clothing. 

Such were the garments worn by the monks 
and nuns of Shih-t’ou Shan. But I have 
seen other Chinese monks, probably of high 
rank, dressed in long yellow robes, with the 
ritual cloak of bright red, and sometimes 
with orange or yellow slippers. Generally 
this outfit.. which is quite splendid, and 
smites the eye like a sunburst, is worn only 
on ritual occasions. 

Both monks and nuns shaved their heads, 
usually once eveiy two weeks. Often it was 
difficult to tell a monk from a nun, except 
for a tell-tale trace of stubble on the face 
of the former, and in the beginning it seemed 
odd to see bald-headed nuns scurrying around 
the courtyard. 

The food and eating arrangements'diffe^ 
considerably from those in Indian monas¬ 
teries, and provide an interesting cultural 
contrast. As the reader doubtless knows, 
in Hindu monasteries one generally gets rice, 
chapattis, dal, various curried vegetables, 
yogurt, and sweets and fruit for dessert 
Ordinarily this is eaten with the fingers, 
while squatting cross-legged on the floor, 
from a brass plate filled at intervals by the 
server from various pots , he carries as he 
patrols the dining room. 
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Like Hindu inonks, the Qiinese monastics 
were vegetarians ; but there the similarity 
ends. They ate rice, of course, but they had 
never heard of chapattis, and dal was un> 
known. Yogurt they would have regarded 
as an abomination, and the hrst time my 
old Chinese mother-in-law saw me eat curry, 
she dismissed it as ‘pig food’. (Whether 
this was a reflection on the curry or on me. 

I leave to the discriminating reader to 
decide.) The Cliinese would have regarded 
with horror the practice of eating with the 
fingers, and from a squatting position on the 
floor. If informed that Buddha probably 
ate thus, they would have reacted with pro¬ 
found bemusement. They ate at tables, 
sitting on stools, and used chopsticks. 
Generally there would be six to eight people 
at each table, with the monks sitting at a 
separate table from the nuns. 

I'hey ate Chinesc-style, which any ortho¬ 
dox Hindu would also regard with horror. 
l:ach person has a rice-bowl, a pair of 
chopsticks, and a soupspoon. He takes his 
rice-bowl to a big wooden tub of boiled rice 
in the middle of the dining room, and Alls 
it, using a wooden scoop. Everybody takes 
rice from the same tub, using the same 
scoop. Then they all return to the tables 
and take their seats. After grace is 
chanted, they begin to eat. 

Fn the middle of the table is a large tureen 
of soup, usually a clear broth flavoured with 
green vegetables, vermicelli, perhaps bamboo 
shoots or winter melon, and often beancurd. 
With his soupspoon, each diner ladels out 
some soup into his rice, to moisten 
it. Also in the middle of the table are 
several large plates of vegetarian food, from 
which everybody eats in common. With 
his chopsticks, our diner plucks vegetables 
froin the plate and mixes them with the rice 
in his bowl. Then he holds the bowl up 
near his mouth with his left hand and shovels 
in the rice and vegetables with his chopsticks. 


Occasionally, if he wishes to be polite, he 
plucks a morsel from a plate with his chop¬ 
sticks and deposits it in the rice-bowl of 
his neighbour. It is primarily this eating 
from common plates which would horrify 
an orthodox Hindu. 

The vegetables were almost always fried 
in peanut oil; for this reason, most people 
unaccustomed to Chinese food regard it as 
too greasy. The vegetables were often fresh 
from the monastery garden, and delicious : 
Cfibbage, cauliflower, celery, string beans, 
bamboo shoots, cucumber, broccoli, and 
several leafy green vegetables whose English 
names 1 do not know. 

fn addition there was one of the flnest 
inventions of the Chinese mind: beancurd. 
One could write a book on the exquisite 
varieties of beancurd cookery. In its raw 
state, beancurd is made from soybeans, 
resembles a white custard in looks and 
texture, and is nearly tasteless. But the 
Chinese, and especially the Buddhists, have 
wrought ingenious variations on this dreary 
norm. They can cook it, usually by deep- 
frying it in peanut oil, so as to produce a 
variety of tastes and textures, from meaty 
to rubbery to crunchy-crisp. They cook it 
in such a way that it often tastes like meat. 
So, in Buddhist vegetarian restaurants, they 
have dishes known as ‘vegetarian pork’, 
‘vegetarian chicken’, ‘vegetarian duck’; they 
even have ‘vegetarian meatballs'! One 
acquaintance of mine, dining at Yuan 
Kuang Ssu, swore he was eating fried 
chicken: plump, crisp, meaty-looking morsels 
of deepfried beancurd, brown and juicy, and 
dripping of peanut oil. It is beancurd which 
provides Chinese monastics with the protein 
which Indians get from dairy products and, 
dal. Sometimes an ailing Chinese monk or 
nun would drink powdered milk ; otherwise, 
they never touched dairy products. 

The monks and nuns never ate dessert, 
although they would take fruits, and qcca- 
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as a snabk. Usually after a meal they 
would drink several cups of hot tea, to wash 
down the grease. 

At breakfast, one always had a choice 
between regular boiled rice and hsi-fan, a 
sort of rice gruel or soup which Westerners 
call congee. Breakfast was a lighter meal 
than that described above: usually, in 
addition to the soup, the plates on the table 
contained salted peanuts, pickled cucumbers, 
perhaps some fried vegetables—and fermented 
beancurd, the Chinese answer to mango 
pickle. 

Traditionally, Buddhism prescribes that 
monks should take no solid food after noon, 
and this rule is rigorously followed in the 
Theravada countries of Southeast Asia. 
Traditionally, too, Buddhist monks were 
not forbidden to eat meat, so long as the 
animal had not been killed specifically for 
them. Chinese Buddhism both tightened 
and relaxed these rules: it has tightened 
them by forbidding the consumption of meat 
products, including fish and eggs, and by 
adhering to a strictly vegetarian diet; and 
relaxed them by permitting three meals a 
day. This latter practice is justified by 
appealing to differences in climate: in colder 
countries, the argument goes, one needs 
three meals a day. At Yuan Kuang Ssu, 
several of the monks had reverted to the 
Theravada practice of not eating after noon, 
and absented themselves from the evening 
meals. Certainly they all agreed that medi¬ 
tation should not be practised on a full 
stomach. 

On the more profound aspects of Chinese 
monastic life I have little first*hand knowl- 
,edge. The monks were generally pretty 


close-mouthed about their spiiitual practices. 
I could not find out. for example, how they 
meditated. One old monk mtimated that 
it was a continual struggle to keep the mind 
blank. The Ch’an or Zen sect, which is 
still alive on Taiwan, though not as popular 
as the Pure Land sect, prescribes medita¬ 
tion on koans (Chinese Aung-on), riddle- 
like mantras such as ‘Shih shei nien Fo?’ 
(*Who is it that recites the Buddha’s 
name ?’) But I never met a monk who 
claimed to practise this. It is certain that 
japa, in the form of repeating the mantra 
‘Nan-wu 0-mi-t’o Fo’, played an important 
role in their spiritual lives. 

Sometimes a monk would undertake a 
custom known as pi-kum, which I believe 
means ‘to close the wall’. He would lock 
himself up in a room for a specified time 
-sometimes three months, sometimes six 
months, sometimes a year, occasionally for 
three, six, nine, or even twelve years. The 
door to his room would be sealed, to be 
opened when the requisite time-span had 
etepsed. During that time, he would study 
the scriptures and meditate, and have no 
communication with the outside world. The 
sealed door would have a smaller door cut 
into it, and through this he would receive 
his meals. Sometimes he would communi¬ 
cate in writing through the smaller door. 
Presumably the room contained facilities for 
baffling and for performing the natural 
functions. I believe a similar custom used 
to be observed in Tibet. Monks who under¬ 
take pi-kuan are usually regarded thereafter 
as possessing uncommon sanctity, their 
reputatimis increasing in proportion to the 
amount of time they spent walled up. 

(concluded) 
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{Continued from the previous issue) 


WORLD AND LIFE DENIAL AND ITS CAUSES 
{continued)* 

Denial attd intellectualism 

An objection is itvide agiiinsi the pro¬ 
cedure in Advaila oC cancelling the lower 
knowledge in the higher which, it is said, 
is wasteful and productive of intellectual 
despondency. Since the experience of 
vyavahdra is falsified in the experience or 
paramdrtha, it is assumed that thetc is no 
one standard of truth in Vedanta. But this 
objection does not hold, because from the 
epistemological angle Advaita defines (rue 
knowledge or prantd as that in which there 
is the identity of pure consciousness under¬ 
lying both the knower and the known. 
Similarly there is identity of 'that’ and 
'thou’ (tat tvam asi) in transcendental 
experience. Hence there is a single 
standard, and only the false aspects of 
vyavahdra are sublated in parantdrtha. 
'iSaihkara declares that the former is a 
combination of true and false'.. .so the 
element of truth does survive from the lower 
in the hi^er knowledge.’® The objection 

* In the previous instalment this subject was 
introduced. 

I 

S. K. Belvatkar, Vedanta Philosophy, vol. 
Up. 18. 


that Vedanta makes too abrupt a transition 
from one to the other sphere is due to the 
failure on the part of the critic to take 
into account the whole process of sadhand, 
which is slow and gradual, though the dawn¬ 
ing of jmna itself may be immediate. 

Even the critic admits that ‘denial’ in 
itself is not necessarily to be interpreted as 
pessimistic rejection of life and its gifts, 
for in the loftiest moral and spiritual planes' 
it sometimes happens that man attains his 
freedom only by sacrificing some lesser 
values or even life itself for the sake of 
some higher value or end.'* This is no't the 
negation which consists in disregard for any 
realizable purpose or improvement of the 
world-condition, but the highest affirmation, 
according to the spiritual paradox that one 
can live only by dying. All true spirituality, 
in fact, requires a radical renunciation of 
certain aspects of life and the world for 
the sake of other aspects.* Vedanta was 
not misunderstood by the common people 
when it demanded the denial of lesser values 
{atiha etc.) for the sake of true affirmation 
of the Self. The Vedant’e attitude of nega¬ 
tion was fully correlated to the consciousness 


3- Albert Schweitzer Indian Thought and Its 
Development, p, 6, 

A* Cf, Rudolf ,Otto, India's Religion of Grace 
and Christianity compared and contrasted, p. 72. 
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that life must pass through a phase of no 
life in order to reach a fuller life/* 

The objection is made that Vedanta 
denies the worth of the world by not 
providing any goal for the world as a whole 
in its doctrine of Ilia. However, Vedantic 
pantheism does not fail to accord theor¬ 
etical value to life and the world as the 
finite expressions of the infinite. Theistic 
Vedanta (except Madhvacarya) understands 
abhinmnUnittopa/Jana kuramvfuhi as lit¬ 
erally true, while even Advaita concurs with 
the doctrine as long as the world remains 
‘real’ for man. On the practical level, the 
value of the world is not denied by any 
Vedantin, since it is the only field of oppor¬ 
tunity for sadham by which one reaches the 
goal. Scripture speaks of human birth as 
precious (durlahha), and Vedanta insists 
that man not waste his life but utilize all 
its goods in their proper sphere for the 
realization of the highest purpose. It is 
true that Vedanta pictures no final utopian 
goal of world evolution, but neither does 
it deny the value of life, since it sets for 
each man the highest goal of idealistic 
perfection^ to be achieved only through 
human existence and effort in the world. 
There is no lack of interest in this purpose 
of human life, nor any misgiving about the 
improvement of the human condition, 
though Vedinta does not have anything to 
say about improvement of the world 
condition.* 

That Vedanta has been able to maintain 
a proper balance of negative and positive 
attitudes towards life is testified to by many 
modem scholars as well as by the facts of 
history. It was systems like Sankhya and 
the heterodox philosophies which were 


5- W. S. Urquhart, The Vedanta and Modetn 
Thought, p. 18. 

6- The conception of sarvamukti is nut more 
than hinted at and hence cannot serve as the end 
of vrorld or social evolution. 


unable to maintain the correct balance of 
negation and affirmation.^ The struggle of 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy finally ended with 
the banishment of Buddhism, and this has 
had significant implications. 

On the practical side the triumph of Ved&nta 
has meant the triu.mph of the positive ideal of 
life. This is not only shown by the social basis 
of ethical discipline which Vedanta as an ortho¬ 
dox doctrine commends, but also by its concep¬ 
tion of the highest good which consists, not only- 
in isolating the self from the environment as it 
docs for the heterodox schools, but in overcoming 
the opposition between the two by identifying the 
interests of self with those of the world.<i 

The strong influence of Vedanta on the 
social life of the earlier and later medieval 
period did not, in fact, lead to wholesale 
renunciation of the world by the populace, 
as occurred earlier under the Buddhist 
influence. Vedantic sects were the great 
teachers of a pure and elevated social and 
ethical life to the masses. 

Neither do the Vedantic canons lack in 
zest for life and enthusiasm for active life. 
TTie Smrti Prasthana preaches a positive 
attitude to the world. 

The usual attitude of the GUS is definitely opposed 
to world denial; it seeks to justify participation 
in normal worldly life, though with qualifications. 
... Teaching moderation in all things as 
the characteristic of a disciplined yogi, it gives 
a complete religious justification for the con¬ 
tinuation of normal human life.^ 

• 

It might be said with confidence that 
among the three Prasthanas Vedanta the 
Gltd alone has had any religious significance 

Cf. ififd.,'p. 40; A. B. Keith, Philosophy of 
the Vedas and Upanifads, vol. 2, p. 521; M- 
Wintemitz, A History of Indian Uterature, pp' 
262, 264. 

*• M. Hiriyanna, Outlines of Indian Philosophy. 
pp. 25-26. 

9* Franklin Edgerton, The Bhdgavad‘GitS, 
p. 29. 
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for the noQ-philosophical public, and they 
have learned from it the lesson of living and 
acting in the spirit of devout piety. As for 
the philosophers of Vedanta, they too have 
discovered in it the philosophy of activism 
in the wordly sphere. And if the critic now 
objects that this is merely an illogical com¬ 
promise imposed upon Vedanta by the force 
of the reality-principle, then it must be 
repeated that the foundation of Vedanta 
philosophy and life is laid in the 
varnairamadharma, in the entire scheme of 
saihskdras culminating in the initiation 
ceremony, in the life of the householder 
requiring the performance of the five great 
sacrifices. In accepting this programme of 
duties Vedanta shows recognition of the fact 
that the naturalistic and social selves of man 
cannot be neglected; he can grow into a 
wider sphere only by fulfilling all human 
needs. There must be sublimation and not 
suppression of man’s lower capacities before 
he qualifies (adhikdra) for the study of 
Vedanta. And on this point Vedanta has 
not left its position ambiguous. 

If a just arrangement of society is one 
promoiting the ideal life of its members, 
such an order is upheld by Vedanta. But 
it is an -arrangement enforceable only to a 
limited extent by law and sanctions. The 
norm of institutions, duties and virtues 
being laid down, the appropriation of that 
social arrangenient depends upon the ration¬ 
ality, goodwill and discipline of the natural 
instincts in its members. By allowing the 
individual the freedom to undergo the 
discipline of each stage of social arrange¬ 
ment as and when he is ready for it, Vedanta 
has tried to safeguard the principle of free 
development of individual life. 

and pantheistic mysticism 

Another criticism is that ^nthwstic 
®»ysticism of Ved5nta—ending as it does in 


an abstract, empty, impersonal reality—can 
neither explain the meaning nor the value 
of life. Pursuit of such an ideal merely 
negates diversity and change and is produc¬ 
tive of depression. 

Students of mysticism are divided over 
the nature of mystical unity. On the one 
hand is the opinion that mysticism always 
ends in an impersonal immortality and 
on the other is the opinion that,, though 
the unity of being is a grand idea, it should 
not be the resting place for the mystic, who 
should rise to absolute reason, will and 
seIf-consciousness.^> A distinction is made 
between a naltural state of imageless 
emptiness in which there is feeling of peace 
and rest without emphasis on love or the 
grace of God, which is supposed to charac¬ 
terize Vedantic mysticism,and a higher 
state of true supernatural union with God 
in which love is all important, as in 
Christian mysticism. Apart from the fact 
that the long controversy between the 
believers in the Suguna and the Nirguna 
testifies to the fact that the above charac¬ 
terization of Vedantic unity as purely imper¬ 
sonal and abstract is too sweeping, the 
difference of opinion between the critics 
proves that mystic unity has as many mani¬ 
festations and phases as there are mystics, 
and it is not a justifiable procedure to take 
a particular experience as the standard of 
normality and to judge others by 'it.’® 

The purpose here is neither to prove nor 
to disprove the correctness of either ex¬ 
perience but to assess the effect of the 
supposedly abstract reality on life. The 
Upanisadic mystics describe the ineffable 

W- W. R. Inge, Mysticism in Religion, p. 162. 

W. Evelyn Underhill, Mysticism, p. 8. 

il2. Cf, S. N. Dasgupta, Indian Mysticism , 
p. 42. 

19' Cf. W. T. Stacc, Mysticism and Philosophy, 
p. 97. Both experiences arc similar, and different 
cultures and also individuals have different emo¬ 
tional reactions. 
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reality as being beyond the finest values of 
life. This ‘plenitude of experience’ is 
wrongly called an ‘infinite blank’ by 
critics. Failure of conceptual thought or 
language is not negation of that which is 
beyond the phenomenal. In mystic experi¬ 
ence one passes from ordinary conscious¬ 
ness into a vast reconciling consciousness 
in which the very denial of adjectives points 
to that nature of truth which is super-every- 
thing, and negation is higher affirmation 
having a correlated counterpart in personal 
Will; mystic consciousness is ‘on the whole 
pantheistic and optimistic, or at least the 
opposite of pessimistic.’*' Without com¬ 
mitting oneself to any judgement about the 
logical consequences of pantheistic mysticism 
in terms of optimism or pessimism, it must 
at least be noted that Vedanta does not 
display any superficial and easy optimism in 
regard to the bliss of absorption or ‘escape’ 
from evil, as charged against it, nor does it 
display black pessimism due to the contrast 
between the ideal reality to which it aspires 
and the actual fulfilment of it in life ; this 
is a matter of historical fact. Pantheistic 
unity, far from having a depressing effect 
on the Indian mind, has been a great source 
of consolation, a sustainer in times of diffi¬ 
culty and conflict. The popularity of the 
Bhagavad-Gitn is evidence of the solace 
drawn from the pantheistic unity of Atman. 

The negation of worldly life, its duties 
and laws, and evoi of religion, resulting 
from mystic realization of Atman, was not 
objected to by the Indian people as it has 
been by the critic, because the people under¬ 
stood the sannyasT’s rejection of organized 
social life and religion as an outcome of 
intensification of spirituality. It was per¬ 
fectly intelligible to them that to the dis- 
cemer of truth, external conventionalities 
might become matters of indifference. And 

-il4. Betty Heimann, Indian and Western 
Philosophy, pp. 95-96. 


the actual lives of many mystics of deep 
learning, with their pure and strong and 
purposeful characters, and specially their 
engagement in the upholding of dharma, 
reconciled the Indian people to their philo¬ 
sophical denial of the world. 

According to another interpretation,*® 
Vedantic mysticism far from being a nega¬ 
tion of life and the world, is expressive of 
the philosopher’s closeness to life. An 
original unity (vidyd) is to be discerned 
under all Vedantic ideas. The basis of its 
mysticism is not remoteness from actual 
facts but nearness to life and the concrete 
empirical observation that all things in 
nature are associated. The urge to mysticism 
is the result of induction and pratyaksa or 
contact with objects and the likeness of 
objects. 

To conclude that naturalism or atheism i.s 
the outcome of Vedantic pantheism is delib¬ 
erately to misunderstand its letter and its 
spirit."* Pantheism which sees God alone 
is not to be equated to the atheism which 
denies God beyond what it perceives. The 
Vedantin does not say that the world as it 
is in each particular thing is God.*'^ He 
looks to the underlying divine reality, and 
his ‘All is God’ is the opposite of atheism 


15. Ibid. 

<16. Here the critic is falling into self-contra- 
diction because atheism and naturalism, far from 
being life and world negating, are life,and world 
affirming. 

17- Cf. J. Allonson Picton, Pantheism, pp. 8- 
10. No pantheist has ever held that everything 
is God any more than teachers of physiology, 
emphasizing to their students the unity of the 
human. organism, would insist that every toe and 
finger is the man. Thus those who hold that the 
mind and body, are one man—one altogethei^ 
but at the sanie time deny that , the toe or the 
finger or the stoniach or the heart is the man, 
are bound, in consistency, to recoguize that if 
pantheism aflh'ms God .to be, AU In it does 
not follow that pantheism must hold a man or 
a tree dr a tiger to he Qod. 
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or naturalism, and is the true spirit of 
religious jHCty.*® 

Demal and mokga 

An examination of the charge that 
Vedantic mok?a is a lapse into ‘nothingness’, 
a negation of everything positive, is in order 
here. Speech fails when all that is denoted 
by Brahman has to be expressed, hence 
negative descriptions or unknowability are 
resorted to.’® As stated before, this means 
negation of all limitations and determina¬ 
tions. The terms sat, at and wianda which 
are used to describe Brahman arc all known 
terms; though Vedfinta, even in its theistic 
form, does not dare to assert that it knows 
Brahman in His perfect stale, this does not 
nullify the knowledge indicated in these three 
terms of description. ‘Vedanta.is not reduced 
to absurdity by : “the mind of man can 
form no notion of matter or spirit apart 
from its properties or attributes,” for there 
still remains the One after abstraction of 
all human mental processes.’®® From the 
standpoint of logic the Advaha position is 
this very union of opposites, though the 
nearest possible descriptions are inadequate, 
and we do not improve the conception of 
reality by limiting ourselves to one side of 
the opposRion (that is, to giving positive 
predication). States of the indefinite are 
not specific negations or counterparts of 

18* Cf. S. Radh^rishnan, Indian Philosophy, 
vol. 1 , p. 203. The Upanisad-s are not pantheistic- 
in the bad sense of the term. Things are not 
thrown together into a heap called God, without 
unity, purpose Or distinction of values. They are 
pantheistic, if it is pantheistic to say that God is 
the fundamental reality of our lives, and we can- 
not live without Him, the indwelling Divine. 
l*anthei^ in this sense is an essential feature of 
all true religion. 

’8* See Samkara Bh5?ya on MRndhkya 
KSrika,%9. 

lames R. Bailantyne, Christianity Con- 
irasted with Hindu Philosophy, p. 45; cf. Viyeka- 
214, 218.' 


specific positive states, and hence are not 
negations. Or, to put it in another way, 
Advaita argues that every native judge¬ 
ment implies a positive, but all positive 
judgements do not imply a significant nega¬ 
tive. Negation has significant validity only 
because it leads to a positive real. 

This statement of the Advaita position in 
regard to the negative description of mokm 
will help in evaluating the charge that an 
empty goal or ‘nothingness’, in any empi¬ 
rical sense, cannot be of any attraction to 
man, and his motive becomes mere escape 
from life’s misery. It is true that a certain 
disillusionment with the world (vairdgya) is 
the starting point of sadhand, but the incen¬ 
tive to continue it is derived from the joy 
of newer and newer stages of self-conquest 
or deepening of devotion to God. 

The charge that pessimism and world 
denial are inherent in the ideal of mok^i 
rests on the general disvaluation of the ideal 
of spiritual salvation. ‘The notion of 
immortality has vanished and is chiefly 
reserved for consolation in bereavement. 
(With the idea of eternal punishment 
vanished the idea of eternal life.) Hope is 
no longer religious but secular.’®® That 
moksa has not been regarded by Vedanta 
or the common man as negation of life, but 
the very fulfilment of life, can be understood 
only if we can set aside the modern view¬ 
point, which is essentially secular and ma¬ 
terial and relies on planning, technology, 
education, opportunities, relentless activity, 
change, etc, as means of salvation or redemp- 
tion, though a purely empirical salvation. In 
the context of Vedanta philosophy, 'maksa is 
a force impressing itself on every feature 
and discipline of Vedantic life, shaping the 
entire scale of values. Not a refutation but 
the final flowering of the success of the 
{Continued on page 470) 

I 1 r—— j- ■— ^ 

21- Cf. Upadesa Sdhasri. 18.125-26. 

22* W. R, Inge, Mysticism in Religion, p. 68. 
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SIN AND IGNORANCE: A COMPARATIVE NOTE 

SABUJKOLI SEN 


The question how the phenomenon of 
human suffering can be reconciled with the 
omnipotence of an all-perfect, merciful God 
has troubled the minds of great religious 
thinkers in all ages. An answer to this 
perplexing question has been sought in the 
Upanisadic Hinduism and in Christianity in 
quite different ways. The way of the 
Hindus is predominantly epistemological, 
because they try to explain the world of 
suffering by the principle of ignorance 
(avidyd or mayo) which, being the nega¬ 
tion of right knowledge, is primarily an 
epistemological concept, though it has its 
ontolog'cal and moral implications too. But 
the Christians try to account for human 
suffering by the principle of sin which is 
primarily a moral or religious concept. We 
shall first discuss the Hindu concept of ignor¬ 
ance and the Christian concept of sin 
separately ^d then try to show in what 
ways these concepts compare and contrast 
with each other. 

According to the Upani.sads the entire 
universe is enveloped by Brahman (sorvath 
khalvidarh brahma). Brahman or God is 
sa’d to be one (ekam), undivided (advi- 
tlyam), pure knowledge, pure existeflce and 
pure bliss (saccidananda). If this is so, 
how does this phenomenal world which is 
characterized by multiplicity and innumer¬ 
able sufferings come into existence ? The 


answer to this question has been suggested 
in the Upanisads themselves, a suggestion 
which was carried to its logical conclusion 
by Saihkara at a later age. According to 
^aihkara, the root cause of the phenomenal 
world and of human suffering can be attri¬ 
buted to our sense of distinction {bheda) 
between the self and not-self, which, in 
turn, is produced by ignorance or want of 
right knowledge. This ignorance in its cos¬ 
mic aspect is termed mayd. but it is usually 
called ajiidna or avidyd in its individual 
aspect. It is supposed to function in a 
double way—negative and positive. Its 
negative function consists in concealing 
(dvarana) the real nature of an object from 
our view, while its positive function is to 
distort {viksepa) the object and make it 
appear what it really is not. In the well- 
known example of snake-rope illusion, 
ignorance does not allow us to see* the rope 
as a rope, and it also makes the rope appear 
as a snake. In the same way ignorance 
(mdyd) in its cosmic act of creation covers 
up the real nature of Brahman as one, 
undivided and blissful and makes It appear 
as the phenomenal world characterize by 
the distinction between ‘F (asmad) and 
‘thou’ (yi/^mad) or the self and the not- 
self. In the language of Sarhkara. the whole 
world of distinction is superimposed 
(adhyasta) on the distinctkinless unity of 
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SIN AND IGNORANCE: 

Brahman. The false notion of individuality 
created by ignorance is said to be the cause 
of human sufferings, because it produces 
selfish thoughts of ‘me’ and ‘mine’ resulting 
in attachment {ragfii), aversion {dvesa) and 
all sorts of personal conflicts. The empiri¬ 
cal world containing these sufferings 
vanishes forever as soon as the individual 
soul {jlva) realizes his essential identity 
with Brahman by an act of intuitive 
knowledge (aparoksa jtidna). Various 
methods called ‘Yogas’ have been prescribed 
in different Hindu scriptures to bring about 
this intuitive knowledge of our identity with 
Brahman. 

Mdyd has been conceived in the philos¬ 
ophy of Advaita Vedanta as the creative 
power of God which is indistinguishable 
from God Himself, just as the burning power 
of fire is indistinguishable from fire itself. 
But how can Brahman which is pure 
knowledge be the seat of ignorance which, 
by definition, is the negation of knowledge? 
As an answer to this question it is said that 
God is a great magician who conjures up 
the world-show with all its various objects. 
When a magician by sleight of hand makes 
one object appear as many to us, it is an 
illusion for us the spectators, but not for 
the magician. In the same way, from the 
standpoint of the jivas, avidya is illusion or 
ignorance, but from the standpoint of God, 
avidya is only a conjuring will of His' by 
which the jivas are deceived but not God. 
The ignorance of the jivas terminates as 
soon as they realize their essential identity 
with God. 

So far we have given a very rough sketch 
of the Hindu concept of ignorance. l,et 
us now discuss in brief the Christian con¬ 
cept of sin. Sin, according to Christianity, 
originated in the abuse of freedom initially 
granted to man by God. Adam, the first 
creature of God, disobeyed a certain order of 
Ood. as a result pf which sin crept into his 


A COMPARATIVE NOTE 

being and he fell down from paradise where 
he was living in blissful communion with 
God. Stripped of its metaphorical language, 
it means that sin consists in acting against 
the will of God and in living a life indepen¬ 
dent of God. This Godlessness or God- 
forgetfulness in the life of a man is called 
sin in Christianity. An act of sin invariably 
brings suffering to human life. According to 
St. Paul, sin is the universal heritage of 
mankind and he proves its universality by 
the compelling power of flesh which is 
radically antagonistic to God. But it should 
be borne in mind that God has created the 
flesh also and that there are spiritual sins, 
which do not originate from flesh. Thus the 
Pauline doctrine of sin should be interpreted 
to mean that flesh produces sin not because 
it is sin in itself, but because sin, seated in 
the flesh as an alien p)Ower, utilizes it as 
its organ and instrument. 

According to St. Augustine, sin is not a 
positive fact but a privation of virtue or 
goed. It is a loss or lack of being. So it 
needs no eflicient but a deficient cause. This 
privative conception of sin was probably 
meant by Augustine to guard against the 
mistake of viewing sin as essential to human 
nature and eo ipso created by God. Man 
can get redemption from sin only by the 
grace of God which descends on him through 
his faith in Jesus Christ who is believed to 
be the Son of God. 

We are now in a position to compare the 
Hindu concept of ignorance (avidya) with 
the Christian concept of sin. These two 
seemirigly distinct concepts appear to agree 
on the following points: (1) Both of 
them are resorted to to account for the 
origin of suffering in the phenomenal world. 
(2) The privative conception of sin as upheld 
by Augustine comes very close to the nega¬ 
tive function of ignorance termed as 
dvarana by Saifikara. Both sin and 
ignorance arc conceived as the privation or 
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concealment of the real nature of God who 
is the ultimate source of all values and being 
of the world. (3) Though sin is essentially 
a moral or religious concept, it ultimately 
coincides with the epistemological concept 
of ignorance (avidyd); because sin in its 
final analysis means ignorance or forgetful¬ 
ness of God and living a Godless life, put¬ 
ting something else as an ideal in His place. 

But despite these agreements, there are 
some fundamental differences between these 
two concepts which should not be lost sight 
of. Sin, according to Christianity, really 
corrupts the nature of man and brings him 
4he Fall. When a man is redeemed of his 
sin by God’s grace, his corrupted nature 
becomes reconstituted and he gets back his 
lost harmony with God. The state of Fall 
thus means a state of degeneration on the 
part of human nature and Redemption im¬ 
plies a real transition from this degenerate 
condition of the soul to a plane of ideal 
existence. Redemption in Christianity 
stands for a kind of spiritual rebirth; a 
redeemed man is a totally transformed 
human personality living in blissful commu¬ 


nion with God. But in Upani^ic 
Hinduism, when ignorance (avidyd) is 
supposed to affect an individual, it does not 
really degrade or destroy his inner nature 
which, in essence, is identical with God, just 
as a dark patch of cloud hovering before 
the sun cannot destroy the inner brilliance 
of the sun but only temporarily obstructs 
its manifestation. In like manner when the 
knowledge of God dispels the darkness of 
ignorance from the mind of man and he 
attains liberation (mok?a) by realizing his 
essential identity with God, no intrinsic 
change takes place within his inner nature. 
A liberated soul is not a really transformed 
soul, but one who has transcended an 
inherent limitation. The so-called trans¬ 
formation that seems to occur within an 
individual in the process of liberation is only 
epistemic, that is, a sublation of false 
knowledge of duality (bheda) between the 
self and the not-self by a true knowledge 
of the soul’s identity with God. But this 
epistemic change should not be confused 
with the ontological metamorphosis of soul 
as it is in the case of Christianity. 


(Continued jrom page 467) 


successful man.’** It is true that is 
not a mere extension of the possibilities of 
the human order, consisting in an indefinite 
prolongation of life under different condi¬ 
tions, but a state beyond all change; yet 
optimism is not dampened by this ideal 

28. Heinrich Zimmer. Philosaphk’s of India, 
p. 43, 


since it is conceived as attainment of a* com¬ 
plete and harmonious life and not merely 
getting rid of undesirable attachments to the 
self. Mokm k^bwn by the happiness it 
produces in the individual ; freedom, love, 
illumination and power, rather than depres¬ 
sion and dejection, are its characteristics. 

{to be coniinued) 
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It was during the midst of the persecu¬ 
tion by the Mitigated friars that Teresa 
wrote her spiritual masterpiece, Interior 
Castle. One clay in Toledo as she was 
speaking of prayer with Gracian, she couldn’t 
find the proper words to express herself; 
‘Oh, how well the matter was explained in 
the Autobiography which is with the Inquisi¬ 
tion !’ Seizing the opportunity, Gracian 
asked her to write anotjjer book on prayer 
‘and expound the teaching in a general way, 
without saying to whom the things that you 
describe have happened.’ 

Teresa was now sixty-two and ill; she 
heard constant noises in her aching head— 
‘many torrential rivers falling down into 
cataracts, many little birds and sounds of 
whistling’. She was busy with the problems 
of her Reform until one or two o’clock 
every morning, though she always rose with 
the five-o’clock bell. Yet she smiled as she 
complained: 

How do they expect me to write? Let the 
theologians do it. They have studied, whereas 1 
am only an ignorant woman. What is there that 
1 could say? I shall use the wrong words and 
there is a danger of my doing harm. There arc 
so many books on prayer already ! For the 
love of God, let me turn my spinning-wheel, go 
to choir and follow the Rule like the other 
sisters : I am not made for writing; for that I 
have neither health nor head— 

But out of obedience she agreed to try. 
The result of the attempt is one of the 
gi^atest works of its kind in the history of 
Christian mystical literature. This woman 
of v«ty limited education, who knew no 


Latin and who had never studied theology 
and whose experience of life was limited to 
say the least, produced a book which revol¬ 
utionized* Christian mystical thought. All 
subsequent Catholic thought on mysticism 
and prayer shows the impact of her genius. 
No one before her had ever analysed the 
states of prayer—from beginning efforts to 
spiritual marriage—with such psychological 
precisioir and depth. And none after her 
has improved on her basic analysis of at the 
least the mystical slales -from the Prayer of 
Quiet to the Spiritual Marriage. Many have 
tried to subdivide or otherwise improve on 
the stages of mystical union she recognized, 
but such efforts have never been as satis¬ 
factory as her basic structure. 

In spite of her illness and the worries and 
problems constantly arising from the perse¬ 
cution by the Mitigated friars, in spite of 
the large demands made on her time by the 
convent Rule and her various duties, Teresa 
finished this remarkable book in less than 
three months in neat handwriting with no 
erasures. According to one of her daughters 
at Toledo. ‘At the time when our holy 
Mother was writing the book of the 
Mansions at Toledo, 1 often saw her as she 
wrote, which was generally after Commu¬ 
nion. She was very radiant and wrote with 
great rapidity, and as a rule she' was so 
absorbed in her work that even if we made 
a noise she would never stop, or so much 
as say that we were disturbing her.’ This 
same nun once found Teresa writing in a 
state of ecstasy. 
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On Christmas night, 1577, a month after 
completing Interior Castle, Teresa was going 
down the staircase to the chapel when a 
sudden burst of wind blew out her candle. 
In the darkness she fell and broke her arm. 
From this time on she had to have help even 
to get dressed, so Ana de San Bartolom^, 
the little lay-sister whom we met as a novice 
at Avila, became her constant attendant. 
The good nun would sometimes kneel out¬ 
side Teresa’s cell for hours waiting for a 
chance to serve. 

« * * 

Philip 11, King of Spain, was an admirer 
of Teresa. So when the persecution of the 
Reform had begun in 1575, Teresa had 
written to him asking him to use his influence 
to separate the Reform from the Mitigated 
Carmelites. During the course of the per¬ 
secution she wrote more letters, but it wasn’t 
until April 1579 that the Discalced Reform 
was freed through his help from the tyranny 
of the Mitigated. Finally the clouds were 
dispersed, and the Discalced friars who were 
in prison and those in hiding could move 
freely. And the Mother Foundress was able 
to resume her work. 

All trials were to Teresa a form of 
austerity which she turned to spiritual 
advantage. Her sufferings during the perse¬ 
cution had been no exception, and she gave 
expression to the purification she experienced 
after they had ended : ‘When it comes to 
exercising government, 1 am no longer the 
same person that I was before : now it is all 
done through love. 1 don’t know whether 
this is because nobody now gives me cause 
to be angry or whether perhaps I’ve come 
to understand that that kind of action is 
more efficacious.’ Now as she re-entered Ae 
field of action in the last phase of her life, 
it was with a character perfected both by 
a vast treasure of spiritual experience and 
by a long record of battles suffered and 
won for the glory of God. 


Novembar 

On 25 June 1579 Teresa set out once 
again as Carmel’s Mother Foundress. The 
difficulties and discomforts of travel in that 
age were horrendous. 6ut did the sixty- 
four-year-old invalid nun feel sorry for 
herself? ‘Look at her, poor little old 
woman ! Setting off for Medina del Campo, 
Valladolid, Malagon, Alba de Tonnes, 
Salamanca! 1 tell you that makes me laugh, 
for I feel I have the courage to do much 
more than that!’ As she travelled from 
convent to convent she received a triumphant 
welcome by the nuns who had not seen her 
since the persecution had begun several years 
before. 

Indeed, all of her travels now became occa¬ 
sions for rejoicing among local religious, 
gentry, and peasantry alike. For instance, 
in February 1580 Teresa started out from 
Malagon for Villanueva de la Jara to found 
a new convent. The journey of eighty miles 
turned into a triumphal procession, as 
villagers all along the way pressed to see 
la santa Madre, ‘the holy Mother’. Con¬ 
stables had to be posted to protect her from 
the crowds when she stopped for the night 
at Robledo. And though she started again 
at three in the morning to avoid another 
crowd, she was swamped by people waiting 
in the darkness and cold for her blessings. 
The friars of La Roda came and met her on 
her way, giving her two small but beautiful 
statues, one of the Virgin Mary, smiling, 
and the other of the Child Jesus. Tfie last 
part of the journey was through a road gaily 
decorated with festoons and greenery, past 
beautiful altars set up for the occasion. Alt 
the people for niiles around joined the pro¬ 
cession. Ana de San Bartolom^ and Ana 
de San Agustin saw the statue of the Child 
Jesus come to life and play joyfully around 
Teresa, though Teresa showed no surprise 
at this.' Ana de San Agustin tvas about 
to exclaim aloud in excitement when Teresa 
turned to her and said : ‘Silly little diild, be 
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quiet !' Thus, together with the Child of 
God, Teresa entered Villanueva amidst 
singing, shouting and the chiming of bells. 
Such was the respect she now commanded 
in Castile. 

* • * 

In 1580 an influenza epidemic swept 
through Europe, and in Spain killed several 
of Teresa’s friends. In Toledo the sixty- 
five-year-old nun herself came down with 
it. An invalid from the time of her ‘death’ 
and subsequent paralysis at the age of 
twenty-four, Teresa had at the same time 
been endowed all these years with a remark¬ 
able physical resilience, youthfulness and 
inner strength. But she never really 
recovered from this bout with the flu. It 
left her an old woman. At Valladolid she 
had a relapse; her heart* seemed to be 
giving way, and her tongue was partially 
paralyzed, endangering her power of speech. 
Her usual pains in the head and noises in 
the ear increased. For the first time this 
dame-errant who had fought and conquered 
so many times before, seemed to be giving 
up the struggle and passively resigning her¬ 
self to death, a pitiful sight to those who 
had at one time been inspired with strength 
and courage just to see her. 

Her superior, however, showed no com¬ 
passion, and wrote to her, ordering her to 
go to the towns of Palencia and Burgos to 
make new foundations. It was an impossible 
order, but as always she sought God’s will. 
One day after communion He said to her, 
‘What are you afraid of? When have I 
failed you? I am the same as I have always 
been. Do not fail to make these two foun¬ 
dations.’ Teresa exclaimed: ‘O God 
Almighty 1 How different are Your words 
from those of men! They give me such 
courage and determination that the whole 
world would not stop me.’ Once more her 
amazing virility carried her into the battle¬ 
field. despite her old and broken body. 

i 


Teresa reached Palencia in a state of col¬ 
lapse, but recovered enough to see to the 
foundation. Then to Soria for another 
foundation. Returning to Avila she was 
elected prioress of her beloved St. Joseph’s. 
The nuns there were starving—as Spain’s 
poverty increased, so did that of religious 
houses. So once again Teresa had to find 
food for a poor convent. 

On 2 January 1582 Teresa set out for 
Burgos amidst the winter cold and incess¬ 
ant rain and snow. The roads were rivers 
of mud and water: no man in his right 
mind would have negotiated them. But 
Teresa had long ago given up her right mind. 
Though common sense and moderation in 
all things were typical Teresan virtues, she 
threw all prudence to the winds when it 
came time to obey the will of God, for 
she knew that nothing was more sure of 
accomplishment than that. At one point in 
the journey they came to a large river in 
flood. The current was fast and the pontoqns 
barely wide enough to hold a carriage—the 
slightest deviation and nuns, carriages and 
horses would be swept away. But Teresa 
was not the one to turn back. The nuns 
asked for her blessings which she gave and 
said, ‘Well, daughters! What better thing 
can you want than to die as martyrs for the 
love of Our Lord?’ She had her carriage 
taken first. The carriage went a way and 
then swerved, hanging over the current. 
Teresa jumped out into knee-deep water, 
hurting herself in the process, and 
exclaimed : ‘Lord, amid so many ills this 
comes on top of all the rest!’ 

God was heard to answer her, ‘Teresa, 
that is how I treat My friends.’ 

‘Yes, my God, and that is why You have 
so few of them!’ she retorted. 

All the carriages did make it across, how¬ 
ever, and they made their way on to Burgos. 
There Teresa had another syncope; her 
vomiting—which had been a regular part 
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of her life since her severe syncope at the 
age of twenty-four—increased; her throat 
was inflamed; and she was unable to move 
even to lift her head. While she was in this 
condition, the Archbishop of Burgos went 
back on his earlier promise and sent word 
to Teresa that Burgos needed no more nuns 
and that she could return to Avila! Noth¬ 
ing could have brought life back into Teresa 
of Jesus quicker than these words. She rose 
to her feet and carried on the fight for three 
months, ending in her seventeenth and last 
foundation for nuns. 

One night in the new convent Teresa’s 
attendant Ana de San Bartoloni^ was 
awakened by the sound of heavenly music: 
she realized that the angels were gladdening 
their beloved sister Teresa, In the morning 
Ana couldn’t keep quiet: ‘Mother! What 
an excellent night you’ve had!’ Teresa, 
never at a loss, replied : ‘Well, daughter, 
if you heard it, your night could not have 
been a bad one!’ 

Now Teresa saw Death before her. Her 
letters to her daughters showed this: ‘Never 
forget certain of the things I tell you...’, 
as if giving them her last instructions. 
‘After my death ... 1 should like_’ 

Before leaving Burgos, she asked : ‘Lx)rd, 
are You satisfied ?’ 

‘Go,’ He replied, ‘you must now suffer 
greater things still.’ 

She left Burgos on 26 July 1.582 with 
her niece Teresita and Ana de San 
Bartolom^. Her destination was Avila. On 
the way she stopped at Valladolid. Her 
final instructions to the nuns there were 
characteristic : ‘Do not perform your relig¬ 
ious exercises mechanically, but let each 
one of (them be a heroic act.’ She who 
gave the advice had lived a life in which 
every deed, every word, every thought had 
been heroic, had been charged with powdr 
and spirit. Even sleep had been put to 
sleep now, and her nights were passed in 


ecstasy. One early morning Ana de San 
Bartolom6 entered her room at Valladolid 
to awaken her, and. found her still lying 
‘unconscious’ in bed, her face radiating light 
like the sun. 

She reached Medina del Campo on 
September 16 on her way back to Avila. 
Exhausted from the journey,, she was 
greeted by the rather harsh prioress who, 
without even offering refreshments or rest, 
told her that Antonio de Jesus had come 
to meet her in the parlour. This her first 
friar whom she had met in this very town 
so many years before, had turned into a 
sulky old man, easily offended and jealous 
at the deferential treatment Tere.sa accorded 
Gracian. And when it came to grudges 
and insults—real or otherwise—he had a 
memory like an elephant. Even now he 
remembered with wounded pride the time 
he had set out to found the first Discalccd 
monastery in Duruelo: in his zeal he had 
provided himself with five clocks but had 
forgotten the straw pallets, seeing which 
Teresa had gone into one of her fits of 
laughter. 

So he was not in a mood to feel com¬ 
passion for the sick old saint. ‘Tomorrow 
you must set out for Alba de Tormes; the 
Duchess demands that you come to blcs.s 
her daughter-in-law who is about to give 
birth.’ 

Teresa was overwhelmed. ‘Never*, said 
Ana de San Bartolom^, ‘have 1 seen her 
suffer from an order given by a superior so 
much as this one.’ Now Teresa knew she 
would never reach Avila. 

That night she went to bed without supper 
—the prioress had not invited her. 

Little did the prioress realize how far 
above the reach of such insults Teresa now 
dwelt. Nor did those who wished to capture 
Teresa with their love realize how senseless 
such attempts were. Her renunciation of 
self was absolute, so there was no one to be 
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offended, none to be caught. The servant 
who spent herself in God’s cause was a 
mere instrument, while Teresa saw her 
essential being ever in union with God, ever 
immersed in the peace that passeth under¬ 
standing. She had a pure and selfless and 
nK)therly love for others, wishing -them more 
and better than she wished for herself; this, 
however, didn’t conflict with but was a 
reflection of her love for God : ‘The Lord 
wants deeds. He wants works! If you see 
a sick person whom you can comfort, do 
not hesitate to sacrifice your devotion, and 
attend to her; you should feel her pains 
as if they were your own; fast, if necessary, 
to procure food for her. Such is true union 
with God.’ Yet she also sai^ : T should 
rejoice if 1. saw others in greater glory than 
myself in heaven, but 1 CQuld not bear for 
anyone to love God more than myself.’ 

I’o her -there was no longer any distinc¬ 
tion between suffering and loving, between 
action and adoration. Her very breath, her 
very heart moved in adoration of her 
Beloved. Teresita said that her Aunt showed 
the smiling and calm simplicity of a candid 
little girl. In rivers, in the sky, in trees, in 
tiny flowers Teresa exulted and exclaimed, 
‘Blessed be He who created thee!’ Those 
who thought they could injure her with their 
insults, those who thought they could cap¬ 
ture her with their love, understood little of 
her true spiritual greatness. 

On the way to Alba the next morning, the 
journey was so rough that Teresa almost 
died. Once she asked for something to eat. 
The good Ana de San Bartolomei wept 
when not even two eggs'could be found for 
her sick Mother. ‘Don’t weep, it is God’s 
will it should be like that,’ Teresa com¬ 
forted her. As they were approaching Alba, 
a courrier came on ^rseback to tell them 
that the child whose mother Teresa was 
going to bless had already been born. ‘God 


be praised ! Now they will no longer need 
the saint!’ Teresa exclaimed. 

When she reached the Alba convent on 
the evening of September 20, she was 
greeted with singing by the nuns who were 
overjoyed to have her amongst them again. 
The priorcss-one of the nuns who had left 
the Incarnation to join the Reform-had a 
very gentle and loving temperament. When 
Teresa claimed to be nothing but one of her 
subjects, the prioress took advantage of this 
and asked her to take rest, after having 
prepared a room as nicely as possible. 

But the next morning Teresa was at Mass, 
and for a few days she resumed her normal 
activities. By the end of September, how¬ 
ever, she was vomiting blood, and at times 
her tongue seemed to be paralyzed. She had 
to be confined to bed. Realizing that the 
end had come, her only concern now was to 
bless those who gathered round her. One 
young girl, not yet fifteen, was afraid that 
she wouldn’t be allowed to take vows as a 
nun after coming of age. To her Teresa 
said, ‘Don’t fret, child, you will be pro¬ 
fessed here!’ To one of the nuns Teresa 
said, ‘I will come to fetch you when your 
turn comes.’ 

On October 2 she told Ana de San 
Bartolom<J that death was near. 

When Antonio de Jesus came to hear her 
confession, the true love and devotion he 
had always borne for her surfaced, and 
kneeling beside her bed he implored her like 
a child, ‘Mother, ask our Lord not to take 
you away. Don’t leave us so quickly I’ 

‘Father, be quiet! Can it be you speak¬ 
ing like that ? 1 am no longer necessary in 
this world.* 

She told her daughters: ‘My daughters 
and ladies, for the love of God I ask you 
to observe the Rule and Constitutions well; 
if you keep them strictly, no further miracle 
will be necessary for your canonization. 
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Don’t imitate the bad example which this 
bad nun has given you, and forgive me.’ 

She was so weak that she couldn’t even 
turn in bed by herself. But when the 
Blessed Sacrament was brought for her last 
. communion, her face lit up with radiant joy: 
she sprang up and knelt on her knees to 
receive communion. ‘My Bridegroom and 
my Saviour! The longed-for hour has 
come. It is time for our meeting, my 
Beloved, my Saviour. It is time for me to 
set out. Let us go, it is time.’ 

Anton'o de Jesus asked her whether she 
wished to be buried in Avila. Smiling, the 
sa'nt answered. ‘Jesus I Is that a question 
one should ask. Father? Have I anything 
whatsoever of my own ? Won’t they give 
me the charity of a little earth here?’ 

That n'ght she passed in ecstatic joy, 
repeating over and over again a line from 
the Psalms: ‘A sacrifice to God is an 
afflicted spirit... .A humble and contrite 
heart Thou wilt not despise!’ 

At dawn on the next day, 4 October 1582, 
the feast day of St. Francis, the sixity-seven- 
year-old saint lay on her side, her face 
radiant, with all wrinkles gone! Her-face 
was indeed so peaceful and bright that it 
looked to others like the full moon: as 
the moon basks in the light of her lover, the 
sun, so it seemed that Teresa, the Bride of 
the Heavenly Sun, was rejoicing in, being 
transformed into and consumed in the 
radiance of her Beloved. Only once was 
her ecstasy broken: in the evening Antonio 


de Jesus ordered Ana de San Bartolomi to 
go eat something—she had hot eaten nor 
slept for several days, so anxious had she 
been to stay near her holy Mother. Teresa 
opened her eyes and seemed to be searching 
for someone. Teresita understood and called 
Ana back. Seeing the good little lay-sister 
again, Teresa’s face reassumed hs peaceful 
radiance. She took Ana by the hands and, 
with an ecstatic smile which lasted into 
death, laid her head to rest on Ana’s arms, 
never to lift it again. At 9 p.m. Teresa, 
the Bride of the Sun, sighed gently three 
times as she made her departure to join 
her Bridegroom in the realm beyond all 
darkness, leaving behind her mortal frame, 
still calm, still smiling, still exquisitely and 
supematurally beautiful, ‘like a radiant sun’. 

(Concluded) 
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One man who manifests the ideal in his life is more powerful than legions 
whose words can paint it in the most beautiful colours and spin out the finest 
principles. 


’—‘Swaml Vivekananda 
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The writer of this fine work is a senior monk 
of the Ramakrishna Order and the writing is his 
devotional offering to ten of the direct disciples 
of Sri Ramakrishna. It is an authorized translation 
in English of the original in Bengali carrying the 
appropriate title of Punya-Smriti, ‘Sacred 
Memories’. The translation bears, by now the 
hackneyed, designation of an ‘Invitation’. Swami 
Jnanatmananda was a university student keenly 
alive to and involved in the political activities of 
the times for ending the British rule in India. 
He suffered considerably in consequence; and 
during this turmoil, national and private, he 
found himself gradually drawn' to the inspiring 
orbit of the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda move¬ 
ment. The influence of Swami Premananda 
effected this decisive transfbrmation in his life- 
plan. 

The present work contains his devoted, en¬ 
nobling and delightful memoirs of ten direct 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, and it is a pity he 
could not meet and write about the other dis¬ 
ciples—Swami Niranjanananda, Swami Advait- 
ananda, Swami Trigunatita, Swami Ramakrishn- 
ananda and Swami Yogananda. He could not meet 
and write about the Holy Mother and Swami 
Vivekananda cither. 

His literary craft is gifted and feelingful and 
deals with each of his subjects with an appro- 
priate adaptation of style and mood. There is 
vividness in narration and aiF unobstrusive com¬ 
munication of personal attitude. Roughly, his 
reminiscences of Swami Premananda, S'^ahii 
Turiyananda, Swami Brahmananda, Swami 
Shivananda and Swami Saradananda belong to 
one class, and they all bear testimony to the 
loftiness of these personalities in spiritual power, 
intense humanity and clarity of perception. Their 
individual variations are also conveyed in subtle 
ways. The reminiscences of Swami Abhedananda 
bring out the uniqueness of his personality as a 
powerful and intellectual propagandist of Indian 
thought and the message of Ramakrishna, loaded 
with long and memorable achievements in the 
New World. His portrayal of Swami Vijnanananda 
and Swami Akhandananda is delightful, mixed 
with loving admiration and a great deal of 
Sattyic humiour. H® justice to the child¬ 

like saintliness of Swami Subodhananda. He 


concludes with a regret that though he saw Swami 
Adbhutananda, he denied himself the blessedness 
of closer communion. 

The translation bears the character of almost 
an original writing, and flows smoothly and 
lucidly. There is only one anomaly and that is 
the wrong use of ‘we’ in many places. The fol¬ 
lowing is a good example of it: ‘At that time 
we were a worker at Dacca Asrama’ (p. 123). 
On page 100, in Swami Vijnanananda’s explana¬ 
tion, of worship, one sentence seems to be miss¬ 
ing. Perhaps it should run as follows: ‘Then the 
god or goddess must be transferred from the 
Ghata to the image to be worshipped.’ 

The book as a whole is a captivating and 
elevating contribution. Swami Tapasyananda’s 
Introduction to the English edition is masterly, 
as could be expected, in point of both perspective 
an^ information. 

Prof. S. S. Raghavachar 
Head, Dept, of Philosophy {Rtd.) 

University of Mysore 

GOD AND SECULAR MAN : A STUDY OF 
NEWMAN’S APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM 
OF COD AND ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR 
SECULAR MAN : by Sebastian Karotemprel, 
S.D.B. Published by KLM Private Ltd., 257 B, 
Bepin Behari Ganguli Street, Calcutta-700012. 
1977. Pp. xiii-1-226. Rs. 50/-. 

John Henry Cardinal Newman (1801-1890) was 
one of the outstnnd’ng minds of nineteenth-century 
Britain. He remains famous as a master of 
English prose and as a religious thinker of wide 
dimensions. As thp—-by no means exhaustive 
bibliography appended to the work under review 
shows, Newman’s own works and the books and 
articles written about him make up a library by 
themselves. 

Newman’s influence on the renewal of 
Christian, especially Roman Catholic, theological 
thinking has been immense. Rooted deeply in 
the knowledge of the early church, in the lives 
and works of the Fathers of the Church, Cardinal 
Newman has become himself, as it were, a 
modern Father of the Church. The direct and 
indirect impact of his theological thinking on 
Vatican Council II was such that he has aptly 
been called ‘the absent Council Father’. This 
impact can be discerned mainly in three areas: 
the new place of the laity in the life and teaching 
of the Church, the Catholic concept of the 
development of doctrine and the character of 
dogma, and finally, the nature and claims of 
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conscience as the ‘place’ where God is experienced 
as a personal and practical moral guide. 

Newman's j stress on the role of the laity in 
Church life was a response to the democratic 
revolution taking place in the society of his day. 
His genetic understanding of doctrine and dogma 
took account of the rise of the historical method 
in the humanities. And his stre.ss on the unique¬ 
ness of conscience was a reaction to the danger— 
in the wake of scidnti^—of overlooking the 
essential difference between man and subhuman 
reality. The present book illustrates, within the 
limits of its chosen subject, how Newman freed 
Catholic theology from the narrow neo-scholastic 
appoach and method, predominant in the Catholic 
Church of his day. 

Part One depicts his teaching on the existence 
of God (1) in human conscience, (2) in the course 
of biblical revelation culminating in the Christ 
event, and finally (3) in and through the ecclesial 
community. Newman invites man to reach cer¬ 
tainty about God on the basis of religious ex¬ 
perience—closely heeded and critically analysed-- 
rather than by deductive reasoning. 

Part Two analyses the ‘liberal humanism' pre¬ 
valent in Newman’s day. Outside the context of 
political and social theory, liberalism is seen by 
Newman as ‘ultimately ... absolute reliance upon 
reason’; in other words, as the view that man is 
the measure of all things (p. 126). Newman calls 
this overemphasis on reason ‘an abuse of reason' 
(ibid.). He shows in contrast how man’s recog¬ 
nition and acknowledgement of God, far from 
impeding his self-fulfilment, is the very condition 
of it. 

The author finally depicts contemporary secular 
humanism as a radicalization of liberal humanism.. 
In secular humanism the metaphysical realm not 
only is declared irrational in the sense of being 
inaccessible to reason, but simply non-existent or, 
if existent, only as a projection of man’s as-yet- 
unfulfilled hopes. In contrast, man as conceived 
of in Newman’s integral humanism is depicted 
as fulfilled and ennobled by'relating to God in 
worship and service. Instead of being alienated 
and distracted from responsibility in this world 
by surrendering to God, man’s engagement in his 
earthly tasks gains in fact in intensity and endur¬ 
ance by a genuine religious commitment to the 
God of creation. 

The present study can help towards a deeper 
understanding not only of Newman’s teaching on 
the God-man relationship, but thereby ipso facto 
of key areas of the teaching of Vatican Council II. 
Although Newman did not develop his thought 


in a situation of inter-religious dialogue, his 
teaching as eluciated in the present study can 
nevertheless contribute to deepening the dialogue 
between the various religions traditions in India, 
mainly in two areas: human experience as the 
source of our knowledge of God, and the import¬ 
ance of a religiously conceived humanism. In the 
face of a rapidly spreading mentality and attitude 
—^bere in India as elsewhere—that views the 
religious dimension of man as a source of aliena¬ 
tion and distraction, Newman’s teaching as ex¬ 
posed in this study may help theologians of the 
various religious groups in India to reflect to¬ 
gether about a valid religious response to this 
new challenge. ‘ 

Dr. Christian W. Troix, S.J. 

Vidyajyoti Institute of Religious Studies 

Delhi 

THE MYSTIC LADDER ; by Dr. Mohan 
Singh Uberoi-Diwana. Published by the author, 
Prcmjitniwas, 310 Sector 15-A. Chandigarh. 1979. 
Pp. viii-1-54. Price not mentioned. 

This is an Ipnglish rendering of The Japu by 
Guru Nanak Deva. Dr. Singh has also discussed 
the significance of the forty chapters of this book 
and tried to explain the philosophy and practice 
of Sikh religion. 

The book is named The Mystic Ladder as 
thirty-eight of the forty chapters explain the 
gradual advancement of an aspirant in spiritual 
life. The first fifteen chapters help one to have 
firm faith in God. The next four chapters 
describe the plenitude and infinitude of His 
creation. Thereafter the aspirant should learn 
self-effort, sing His attributes, and see all creatures 
as streams flowing into God. He should give up 
all notions of limiting God with adjuncts and 
should try to feel everything as His activity. 
Then he should turn inward to realize that not only 
the external world but the internal world also is 
His being. At the thirty-fifth step he realizes 
Cosmic Awareness, and then he feels that he is 
now to help others in the spiritual sphere. 

About the philosophy behind the work Dr. 
Singh writes, ‘God, nature and man are one.... 
We must not separate good from evil, pleasure 
from pain.... All the opposites ... must be 
looked upon as one whole which whole is some¬ 
how a well-ordered whole, the parts or the 
opponents cooperating to achieve unity and 
universality.’ , 

Dr. Singh’s English translation and comments 
chautn us, but the printing should have been done 



in 8. betteir w8y. The Japu attracts not only Sikhs, iog, love for God, 8nd (impassion for bumaidty. 
but non^'Sikhs as well. All sincere aspirants will Swami SomeswaranAj©a 

be moved by Guru Nanak Deva’s simple teach* Advaiia Ashrama, Calcutta 


NEWS AND 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA ASHRAMA, TRICHUR 
Report for April 1978 to March 1979 

The Trichur Ashrama began as a centre for 
Harijan relief, and was affiliated to the Rama- 
krishna Math, Belur, in 1929. Since then the 
institution has greatly expanded and diversified 
its services to include other sectors of the popu¬ 
lation as well. 

Educational activities: The Gurukula is in a 
sense the nucleus of the institution. Run under 
the direct supervision of the monastic inmates 
and resident teachers, it comprises a High School, 
a Lower Primary School, and a Hostel. Its aim 
is to educate the children in th^ traditional ideals 
of Hindu life and conduct and to give them train¬ 
ing in self-help. The boys attend daily worship 
in the temple, join in daily Bhajan and Gita 
chanting, and take part in Ihe festivals on sacred 
days. During the year, the Hostel housed 96 
boys: 73 paying boarders, 22 free and 1 con¬ 
cession holder (10 of the free boarders were 
Harijans). The High School had a strength of 
1,147 boys; the Lower Primary had 814 students 
—404 boys and 410 girls. 

Special classes in Sanskrit arc held at the 
Ashrama, preparing students for the examinations 
conducted by Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. 
In September, 1978 and March 1979, 134 students 
were sent for the examinations, all of whom 
finished successfully. All the boys of the Guru¬ 
kula studied Sanskrit 

The Ashrama is an important publication 
centre for Malayalam religious and cul^al 
literature. Prabuddhakeralam, a Malayalam 
monthly, entered its 64th year in 1979. 

Religious: The Ashrama maintains three 

shrines: at the Gurukula, at the Harijan Welfare 
Centre, Adat, and at the Punkunnam Ashrama. 
During the year, daily worship and Bhajan were 
conducted at all three. A number of sacred days 
were observed with special Puja, Bhajan, dis¬ 
courses and Prasad distribution. 

Swamis of the Ashrama gave a number of talks 
and classes in different parts of Trichur and 
Kerala, thus propagating the ideas of Sri R^a.- 
krishba smd Swam! Vivekanatida and popularizing 
thel teadbihgs of the Hindu scriptures. Regular 
mohthly retreats were conducted in the villagM of 
the ssesbHm pSSrt; of Palghat District. The 23rd 
annual ; ^r!tuid Ret^^^^^ was held in the Ashrama 


REPORTS 

from the 24th to 29th December, 1978; about 
two hundred twenty-five devotees attended it 
daily. 

Medical and Welfare: The total number of 
patients treated in the outdoor Dispensary during 
the year was 8,098, of which 3,462 were new 
and 4,636 repeated cases; 13 labour cases and 
68 surgical operations were also conducted. The 
indoor Hospital can accommodate 18 patients; 
691 were treated during the year. 

The Ashrama conducts a Welfare Centre in the 
Harijan colony at Adat, mainly devoted to social 
education and relief work. Activities during the 
year included daily Bhajan in the shrine and a 
class every Friday on the lives and teachings of 
great sages. Nursery classes were also conducted, 
benefiting about 30 children, who were given free 
meals at noon. 

Everyday except Sundays bread was distributed 
to 200 poor children. And on an average, three 
poor people were fed daily. 

Vivekananda Vijnana Bhavanam, Punkunnam: 
This institution, started in 1945 for the promo¬ 
tion of education and cultural activities, is located 
on its own premises in the city of Trichur. Daily 
worship and prayers were conducted in the shrine 
and prayer hall during the period under review, 
and discourses and study classes were held from 
time to time. Free classes were conducted to 
coach students for various Sanskrit examinations 
of Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan. Out of 267 students 
sent up for the examinations in October 1978, 251 
came out successful. Competitive elocution and 
essay-writing examinations were held for the 
students and encouragement prizes were distributed 
to them on the occasion of the Sanskrit Day 
celebration in October and during the annual 
Jayanti Celebrations held from April 6 to 8, 1979. 
Lectures and discourses by eminent scholars and 
cultural entertainments including staging of 
Sanskrit dramas were also conducted to promote 
Sanskrit study. 

Appeal: Generous sympathisers are requested 
to contribute according to their means, for it is 
only through such assistance that the Ashrama 
can continue its multifarious services. 'Ail dona* 
tions may be sent to: The President, Sri'Rama- 
krishna Ashrama, P.O. Puranathukara, Tri^ur, 
Kerala-680 551. 
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Future of Indian Agriculture 


The Statesman of July 15 carried a report about a study on ‘popula^tion, 
food and land equality’ sponsored* by the Jawabarlal Nehru University, Indian 
Council of Social Research and Family Planning Foundation. According to it 
India has the capacity to produce as much grain as its estimated 950 million 
people will need in the year 2000 a.d. 

This news should come as a surprise to those who have predicted a 
Malthusian doomsday for the nation. The Indian farmer works under the most 
unfavourable conditions—poor soil fertility, fragmented land holdings, primitive 
methods of cultivation, vagaries of monsoon and inadequate irrigation facilities. 
Most of them arc too poor to make use of modern agricultural inputs like 
improved seed, fertilizers, pc.sticidcs, etc. In spite of all these handicaps if the 
fanner has demonstrated that he can provide adequate food for the nation, it is 
because through centuries of suffering his spirit has acquired great resilience, 
hardiness and independence. 

The study made by Prof. Asok Mitra and Shekhar Mukherji reveals important 
truths about Indian agriculture. One is that food surpluses even now occur 
more as a result of greater human effort, irrigation, and natural endowments like 
fertile soil and moderate rains than on account of the use of fertilizers and other 
modern inputs. This means that only a part of the total potential of Indian 
agriculture has really been tapped. 

The National Commiss’on on Agriculture (NCA) has estimated an 
aggregate gross demand for grain at the turn of the century at between 205.3 
million tonnes and 225.1 million tonnes. The aggregate consumer demand was 
projected at between 169.29 and 182.1 million tonnes. The Mitra-Mukherji study 
shows that the real problem is not production—for the Indian cultivator is 
cohipetcn’t enough to deliver the goods—but demand and offtake. ‘Unless the 
demand steadily rises with the growing population supported in turn by steady 
increases in the income elasticity of demand, agricultural growth and produc¬ 
tivity of the sort envisaged by the NCA will be fraught with serious uncertainties,* 
the study warns. 

It further shows that whether there would be adequate demand for the 
produce depends on how fast and extensively employment increases. The rise 
in employment would be one of the surest guarantees of bringing the income 
elasticity of demand and price mechanism into full play. 

Agriculture in India is getting a firm foundation and holds a bright promise 
for the future. But its growth depends on the overall growth of nation^ 
economy. While the Government should continue to give priority to agricuK 
ture, it should pay equal attention to the enhancement of demand and offtaias 
by channeling surplus production into other sectors of dcvelopmeht. 





APPEAL 


Dear Friends, 

It is hardly necessary to recite the calamities caused by the flash flood of the 
Vamsadhara River in Srittakulam district and in Orissa which inundated 158 villages 
causing loss of life and untold destruction of property. 

As it has been the avowed object of the Ramakrishna Mission to render succour 
in times of calamities, the Ramakrishna Mission, Rajafamundry has resolved to 
render primary relief in the affected area and Swami Swatmananda has left with 
volunteers for the affected area on 21.9.80, Tt is known that relief work can be 
meaningful only with the public co<operating with munificient 'contributions in 
cash and kind and it is hardly necessary to stress upon the duty on the part of the 
public to help those in distress. 

We appeal to one and all to donate liberally. 

AU contributions may be sent'by cheque or draft drawn in favour of 
‘Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission Relief, Rajahmundry’. 

l!^ to the Ramakrishna Mission are exempt from Income Tax under 

simticn 80 (0) Of the Inco^ 

Yours in the Service of the Lord, 
SWAMI SWATMANANDA 
Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission, 
RAJAHMUNDRY 


This stamp. 
Who and what fijr? 



India Pharmacaiticals- 



quality medicines for tne millions, 
sinoel936. 



_ This st^p stands for East India Pharmaceutical Works* 

and dedication in producing the most useful 

and modern medicines. Mcaicmes that would suit the pocket 
of millions of our people. ^ 

That’s EIPW Started by a small 
group of committed doctors, scientists, 
chemists and pharmacists in 1936. Their 
mission ? To indigenously research on and 
formulate a wide range of medicines. 

And market these at moderate prices 
all over the country. 

This mission has already proved 
a success. 

' f 

India Fliarauu»ud<^Wbfics 
wvMrik £6r you 



: ]Saft India pbarmaceutica] Woria lanUted. Calcutta* 70007 f 
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Fortune Is Not Got For A Song 

It is built up 
slowly, patiently 
note by note 

like a heart rending Symphony. 

Wc have schemes to help you 
do that 

Schemes,* attuned to your capacity 
and needs, to build up your 
.savings to a crescendo 

Come, Save with 
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Where Service is a Way of Life 
(Wholly owned by the Govt, of India) 
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PRABUDDHA BHARATA 

An English Monthly of the Ramakrishna Order 
(Started by Swami Vivekanaiida in 1896) 

Phone : 44-2898 PUBLICATION OFnCE 

GRAMS • VEDANl'A 5 Dehi Entally Road 

Calcutta 700014 


Dear Readers, 

To secure the PRABUDDHA BHARATA on a firmer financial footing so 
that it is able to deliver the life-giving ideas of Sri Ramakrishna-VivekananJa 
to more and more people more effectively, we request you to exert your personal 
influence among your friends and relations to enlist more and more Annual 
and Life-Subscribers to Prabuddha Eharata. At least do introduce the 
journal to the libratics and reading rooms in your locality, to the schools 
and colleges. Universities and research centres where you work or study or 
do research, or even to the temples, maths, clubs, societies or associations you fre¬ 
quent. In that way more and more people would come to know that the journal 
started by Swamiji eighty-six y;ars ago is living. And when you do that, when 
you persuade a friend to subscribe to the journal, or think of giiting a sub¬ 
scription to a friend or to the schools or colleges you read as if to pass on your 
love for the journal to the coming generation, you instill your enthusiasm in the 
people around as well. 

( 

The issues every month, the March one in particular, need advertisements, 
out of the income of which the journal is maintainid throughout the years. Here 
is where we seek your help also. We would mail the tariff on request. 

Copies of Volumes 82 (1977), 83 (1978) and 84 (1979), are available on 
sale Rs. 4/- per volume (Rs.' 8/- for bound volumes). Also, the "Annual 
Special Numbers arc on sale for Re. 1/- per copy. Do send us the addresses you 
want the copies to be sent and do wiite to us for any further information you 
want. 

# 

Thank you. 

Yours sincerely, 

Swami Satyavratananda 
Manager, PRABUDDHA bIhaRATA 
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Revised and Enlarged 


The Life of 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

by 

His Eastern and Western Disciples 

Vol. II 

• Incorporates pew published/unpublished material from private 
archives 

• Material omitted in the abridged 2nd edition partly restored 

• Dates and versions of Swamiji’s letters taken from photostats of 
originals 

• Number of chapters increased 

• 31 illustrations 

With Glossary, Bibliography, and Exhaustive Index 
Pp. 700 approx. 5th Editiop (Ninth impression) Rs. 45 approx. 


Publishers 
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IN THE COMPANY OF THE 
HOLY MOTHER 

By 

Her Direct Disciples 


Pp. viii + 382 


Rs 12.00 (Limp) 
Rs. 15.00 (Cloth) 


A reprint of the well-known At Holy Mother’s Feet, the 
pages of this book bring back the blissful days with the Mother at 
Jairambati and in Calcutta, the days the reader feels like going 
back to and relive. With a brief biographical introduction by 
Swami Nikhilananda. 


ADVAITA ASHRAMA 

5 Dehi Entally Road 
Calcutta 700014 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


FOR CONTRIBUTORS 

1. Unpublished original articles of gene* 
ral interest pertaining to Religion, Philos¬ 
ophy and Culture coming from competent 
writers of any country arc considered for 
publication in Prabuddha Bharida. 

2. Articles should preferably not ex¬ 
ceed 4000 words. They should be typed 
with double space, on one side only. Hand¬ 
written MSS. are not normally considered 
(or publication for obvious reasons. 

3. The Editor does not accept respon¬ 
sibility for opinions expressed in signed 
articles. 

4. For quotations, the references should 
include name of author, title of publication, 
publisher’s name and city, year of publica¬ 
tion. and page number. 

5. MSS. of articles not accepted for pub¬ 
lication are not returned, unless so requested, 
and adequate stamps for the purpose are 
enclosed. 

FOR PUBLISHERS 

Books, preferably in the English language, 
are reviewed in our Journal by competent 
scholars. Publishers are requested to send 
two copies of only new publications to 
the Editor, in order to facilitate early 
attention. 

Please address all correspondence in 
the above connections to : 

Thb Editor 

PRABUDDHA BHARATA 
P.O. Mayavati, Lohag^t 
Dlst. Pithoragarh 262 524, UP 


FOR SUBSCRIBERS 

1. Intending subscribers may enrol them¬ 
selves from January or July. Back numbers 
will be supplied. Only annual subscriptions 
are accepted. 

2. Remittances may be made by money 
order, postal order, or bank draft. Foreign 
subscribers may remit by International 
Money Order, or Bank Draft, crossed ‘A/c 
Payee’ in favour of Prabuddha Bharata, 
Calcutta, and send by Registered Post to 
avoid theft. On out-station cheques Rs. 2.50 
should be added to cover bank commission. 

3. Please intimate change of address for 
three months or more before the 20th of 
the month preceding the change. For shor¬ 
ter periods, arrangements (or forwarding 
should be made with the local post office 

4. Prabuddha Bharata is posted in the 
first week of every month. Complaints of 
non-receipt may kindly be made during the 
last week of the month. 

5. A concession of 5% wiU be allowed 
on some Advaita Ashrama publications to 
Prabuddha Bharata subscribers. 

6. Please quote your subscriber-number 
in all correspondence. 

FOR ADVERTISERS 

We accept advertisements of varioui 
sizes for publication in our Journal. Adver¬ 
tisers are requested to write to us for detaib 
Prabuddha Bharata has an intematiooa) 
circulation. 

For renewals of subscription, advertise¬ 
ments, and other business matters, please 
address correspondence to : 

Thb Manages 
PRABUDDHA BHARATA 
9 Ddii Entilly Road 
Galcntta 700014 
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IS TOO SMALL ... 

No Slsraw te too small . . no distance too 
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1. Let us offer oblation to the omniscient 
Lord (JStayedas). May He who knows all 
bum up our obstacles (ardtiyatah). May 
Agni protect (parfoti) us by taking us beyond 
all difficulties, just as a boatman takes his 
boat across the sea. 

Rg-Veda 1.99.1 

2. I take refuge in Her, the Goddess 
Durga, of the colour of fire blazing with 
tapas, who when pleased bestows the fraits 
of karma. O Saviour, take us beyond all 
difficulties. Salutations to Thee. 

J^g-Veda (Khila) 10.127.12 

3. May Agni who is worthy of praise 
lead us by auspicious means beyond all 
dangers. May our home town (pu/t) and the 
earth become prosperous. Bless our children 
and grand-children, 

Rg-Veda 1.189.2 

4. May Jatavedas, the destroyer of all 
sins, ferry us like a boat across this sea of 
troubles. O Agni, be conscious ibodhi) of 
our bodies and protect them like the sage 
Atri who always repeated mentally. [‘May 
everyone be whole and happy* ].i 

l}g.Veda 5.4.9 


* These sdections from ^g’Veda origjodly addressed ta Fi«. bec^^ 
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ABOUT THIS NUMBER 


This month’s editorial discusses certain 
important conditions for the attainment of 
success in meditation. 

Under the title a message for national 
RECONSTRUCTION we are publishing the 
benedictory address given by Srimat Swami 
Vireswaranandaji Maharaj, the President- 
General of the Ramakrishna Order and 
Mission, at the inauguration of the Vivek- 
ananda Centenary Auditorium of Sri Rama¬ 
krishna Ashrama, Bangalore, on 7 Septem¬ 
ber 1980. 

In the second instalment of swami vivek- 
ANANDA: HIS HUMANISM Swami Ranganath- 
anandaji. President, Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
Hyderabad, gives you a deep insight into 
the unique nature of Swami Vivekananda’s 
humanism and the forces that had moulded 
it into shape. 

A refreshingly original interpretation of 
the meaning of the Incarnation and some 


of the teachings and actions' of Jesus Christ 
in the light of Vedanta is to be found in 
JESUS, THE CHRIST by Swami Siddhinath- 
ananda of Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, 
Trichur. The article is based on a talk 
given at a Catholic Seminary by the author 
who is a distinguished scholar and has 
several books in Malayalam and English to 
his credit 

Dr. Vinita Wanchoo, M.A., M.A., D.Phil., 
former professor in Isabella Thobum Col¬ 
lege, Lucknow, presents a brilliant study of 
Maya in the tenth instalment of her article 

IS VEDANTA A PHILOSOPHY OF ESCAPE? 

After a lapse of time we are once again 
bringing out some of the unpublished 
LETTERS OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA, mostly 

addressed to Mrs. G. W. Hale, one of those 
noble-hearted people who helped Swamiji 
during his early days in America. 


MEDITATION—ITS CONDITIONS AND FULFILMENT—I 

. ♦ 

4 

(EDITORIAL) 


If, meditation is to become a direct means 
of God-experien'cc, it must fulfil certain 
conditions. It is not necessary to devote 
long hours to meditation, but it is necessary 
to perfect the way we do it. If practised 
haphazardly or without proper preparation 
and training, meditation will not reveal the 
light that the aspirant is seeking and may 
even lead him astray. The Guru teaches a 
particular technique but the aspirant must 
create certain conditions in himself in order 
to make the teachings fruitful. 

In other words, meditation must be linked 
the general tenor of life, the basic atti-' 
^des and strivings of everyday life. Spiritual 


life involves the total life of a person, and 
if meditation is to become central to spiritual 
life it must be supported by the^whole life. 
Since the normal life of the average individual 
is full of defects and difficulties it must be 
set right first. 

This is of course true of every endeavour. 
Our total fife is influencing every activity 
of ours and if we fail to achieve success in 
life, the cause of failure can be traced to 
the way we live, think and react. Success¬ 
ful men are not necessarily the most brilliant 
or talented people, They are invariably 
those who have right attitudes and who put 
their whole life behind their work. In order 
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to succeed in any field one’s total person¬ 
ality must accept it, support it and adapt 
itself to its needs. 

If this is true of success in secular life, 
it is all the more true of success in spiritual 
life. For, unlike worldly success, spiritual 
success does not depend on external circum¬ 
stances. A fall in stock exchange, glut in 
the market, or change in taxation policy 
could ruin a business. Spiritual life cannot 
be ruined that way. On the contrary, mis¬ 
fortunes provide a strong incentive to many 
people to turn to spiritual life. Success in 
spiritual life depends almost wholly on how 
we live and adapt ourselves to the demands 
of the spiritual ideal. It is not enough to 
read and know more about meditation. 
Nor is it enough to meditate more. These 
are helps, but will not take the aspirant far 
unless his total life changes. 

There is no fear of competition in spiritual 
life. If a man has not attained success in 
worldly life, he can still attain success in 
spiritual life. Let him think. ‘Well, I am 
a failure in worldly life. But let me not 
be a failure in spiritual life.’ However, 
spiritual life is not easy. It does not offer 
any shortcuts to success. And so a large 
number of people bungle in it. Spiritual 
life too lays down its own conditions. What 
are the conditions that an aspirant must 
fulfil in order to attain success in the path 
of meditation? ' 

Seeking 

The first condition is that the meditator 
must have an attitude of seeking. Meditation 
is seeking the unseen God in the unknown 
depths of consciousness. When we pray, 
we wait for God to come to us. In the 
beriming of one’s spiritual life this kind 
of waiting is necessary in order to prepare 
ourselves to approach (jod. But the time will 
come when we find we can no longer wait 
for God and want to seek Him. It is then 


that we understand the true meanmg of 
meditation as the movement of the soul 
towards God. Meditation is not just mak¬ 
ing the mind calm. Calnmess is only a pre¬ 
paration for the interior seeking. This inner 
seeking is a movement not in time and 
space but in consciousness. It means the 
focusing of the mind at the centre of our 
consciousness. The door to the kingdom 
of God is hidden in the centre of our con¬ 
sciousness. By continually focusing the 
powers of the mind at this secret door it 
finally opens. Meditation is thus a knock¬ 
ing at the door of the inner shrine. 

Spiritual seeking implies three things. 
One is intense aspiration. It is aspiration 
that relentlessly urges the aspirant to stop 
not until the goal is reached. The more 
intense the aspiration is, the more quickly 
the soul advances. Without this soul hunger 
meditation becomes just another ordinary 
ritual or mental exercises. Practising 
meditation simply because somebody says 
it is good or necessary is not likely to take 
the aspirant very far on the spiritual path. 

Everyone who turns to spiritual life has 
some aspiration for higher life. Every 
spiritual aspirant thinks and says he wants 
to realize God. Who would not like to 
have spiritual joy. peace and light if he 
could get them? The real problem is inten¬ 
sity. It is not enough to have aspiration: 
it must be raised to a certain level (kdsthd) 
of intensity. Otherwise meditation will only 
enable the aspirant to attain a certain 
balance and purity of mind. Only intense 
yearning for God can make meditation a 
means of getting higher spiritual experience. 
By intensifying our effort we can reduce the 
time and save energy. 

What prevents us from intensifying our 
effort? One is our inability to rise above 
trifles, our inability to sacrifice immediate 
needs for the sake of the highest goal. 
Another reason is irrational fears. Some 
people think, for instance, that too much 
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meditadoii will lead to insanity. There are 
thousands of lunatics in mental hospitals and 
thousands more outside. How many of 
them Ijii^e become mad because of 
meditation? On the contrary. Dr. Jung has 
written that during his practice of over sixty 
years he had never come across a person 
who had spiritual faith and strength and 
yet needed psychiatric treatment. Another 
reason for lack of intensity is the choice of 
a wrong ideal. Intense longing for God is 
possible only when He is regarded as the 
embodiment of our highest ideals, dreams 
and desires. Says Swami Vivekananda, 
*Live for an ideal, and that one ideal alone. 
Let it be so great, so strong that there may 
be nothing else left in the mind, no place 
for anything else, no time for anything 
else.’i 

Seeking implies a second prerequisite, 
namely an awareness or understanding of 
one’s higher self. We seek the company 
of only those with whom we have a deep 
personal relationship. A loving and sat¬ 
isfying relationship can be established 
between two people only when there exists 
an essential similarity or equality between 
them. A real and sincere search for God 
will begin only when the aspirant recognizes 
a little of the divine perfection, love, beauty 
and light in his own soul. That is why 
Swami Vivekananda has defined religion as 
the manifestation of the divinity already 
within. In Vedantic books this seeking is 
illustrated by the story of the kidnapped 
prince who grew up in a forest. At last 
when he realized who he really was he went 
back to the king. Christ’s parable of the 
prodigal son also refers to the same prin¬ 
ciple. Through purification the aspirant 
comes to be more and more aware of the 
higher dignity of the soul. Discrimination 


The Complete Works of Swami Vlvek^ 
anaru/a (Calcutta; Advaita Ashrama, 1973), vol. 
5, >. 251. 


and the company of holy men strengthen 
this awareness. 

Looking upon oneself as a worthless 
sinner is a great obstacle on the path of 
meditation. Such an attitude may be of 
some help to some aspirants during the 
early stages of spiritual life when they prac¬ 
tise prayer. It may help them in reducing 
their egoism and increasing dependence on 
God. As Sri Ramakrishna has said, tears 
of repentence wash off the mud of world¬ 
liness. But beyond a certain point the 
attitude of a sinner does not help and could 
become an obstacle to true seeking. More¬ 
over it is possible to look upon onself as 
the pure Atman and at the same time cul¬ 
tivate total dependence on God. This is 
indeed what iSif RImfinuja teaches by his 
doctrine of ie^atva (dependence). The soul 
must give up its masks of impurity before 
approaching the pure radiance of the Lord. 
The purer the soul becomes, the stronger 
grows the attraction for God. 

Spiritual seeking implies a third pre¬ 
requisite; freedom of the will. The soul 
must have a certain degree of freedom to 
seek God. which means freedom of the will. 
The will must be freed from the hold of 
not only bad but also good emotions. If 
meditation or meditative awareness is to 
become habitual, the will must be per¬ 
manently detached from the hold of good 
and bad impulses. This cannot be done in 
a day. It is through long practice of •selfless 
work, prayer and similar disciplines that the 
will gets gradually detached. 

Integration 

The quest for God becomes successful 
only when the whole personality supports it. 
Sometimes only the conscious mind accepts 
the spiritual ideal. The unconscious goes 
on in its old When this hapi>en8 the 
aspirant cannoi giye his whole m^ to 
meditation. Meditation then affects My 
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surface personality. Its effects are counter- lasting relationship with his meditation- 
acted by the innumerable other promptings image more easily if it is integrated into his 


and conflicts of the unconscious. 

In his teachings Sri Ramakrishna points 
out that a thread will not pass through the 
eye of a needle if even a single fibre sticks 
out. In the same way, in order to realize 
God the whole mind must be given to Him. 
Conscious faculties like reason, will and' 
emotion can be coordinated without much 
difficulty. The real problem is controlling 
the desires which work in the unknown 
depths of the unconscious. The mind can 
be made one-pointed only when the uncon¬ 
scious is united with the conscious mind 
and made to cooperate with it. This is 
called integration of personality. 

If the unconscious is the source of our 
troubles, it is also the storehouse of tremen¬ 
dous psychic power. It is only when the 
conscious mind is linked to this energy 
source that meditation becomes a powerful 
means. Meditation not supported by the 
unconscious lacks power and may take 
many years to produce tangible results. 

Again, the unconscious holds the roots 
of culture—the symbols, myths, attitudes 
and archetypal experiences of the race. 
When you meditate on your* ista-devata 
(Chosen Deity) if you look upon him only 
as a picture, it will only be of some help 
in concentration. Such a meditation wHl 
not have any life-transforming effect. But 
the Image can transform your life if you 
connect it to the roots of your culture. 
Forpierly it was customary in India for 
people to accept as iffa-devata the deity 
belonging to their own sect or community. 
But in modern times aspirants belonging to 
different sects and religions are often found 
to accept a common divine Image. For 
instance, many Vabnavas, Saivas, Sfiktas, 
Chri^ans, Muslims, Buddhists, Jews, 
Shintoists. and others have accepted Sri 
Ramakrishna as ijieir meditation-image, An 
aspirant can cs^bliah a |iviu|, and cver- 


cultural framework. Since the roots of 
one’s culture lie deep down in the uncon¬ 
scious. true acceptance of an i^ta devoid 
necessitates integration of personality. The 
advantage of Sri Ramakrishna’s image is 
that it represents the converging point of 
the spiritual aspirations of the modern man. 
and its universal dimension makes it a 
highly flexible ideal capable of being easily 
integrated into any cultural framework. 

Thus we see that the unconscious plays 
an important role in meditative life. The 
stones for building our spiritual life lie 
there; they are to be quarried and properly 
laid. The springs of our mental energy too 
are there, only the debris is to be cleared and 
the energy is to be properly channelled to 
the conscious mind. It is also the nursery 
of human faith. The faith that moves 
mountains has its origin in the unconscious. 
Unknown and unobserved, the forces of the 
unconscious are silently shaping our future. 
All creative men live close to the uncon¬ 
scious. The spiritual aspirant in whom the 
unconscious is actively supporting the con¬ 
scious mind does not need the encourage¬ 
ment of others or favourable circumstances 
or a good mood for the practice of 
meditation. In him meditation is self-start¬ 
ing and self-supporting. 

The spiritual aspirant in whom the un¬ 
conscious is not supporting the conscious 
feels no energy or zest for meditation. He 
is constantly assailed by doubts in spite of 
reading books and listening to the advice 
of elders. Above all he has lost faith in 
himself. He is afraid of the images hiding 
in the dark chambers of the unconscious. 
He is afraid that he may at any time suc¬ 
cumb to the dark forces of the unconscious. 
Of course, in the beginning of his spiritual 
life an aspirant cannot trust his own mind 
too much because he has not yet fully 
nnderstood its woikin|s or gaifled control 
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over the whole of it. But this condition 
should not be allowed to last long. He 
must solve his mental problems intelligently 
and gain the support of his unconscious. 
Thi.s necessarily involves a certain amount 
of struggle. And the more intensely we 
struggle, the more quickly we get out of it. 
When the unconscious becomes our friend, 
morality becomes natural to us. In order 
to make chastity, non-violence and other 
virtues spontaneous, the unconscious must 
be integrated into the conscious mind. 

When Swami Vivekananda spoke about 
strength—a favourite theme of his—he was 
referring not only to the power and glory 
of the Atman but also to the hidden powers 
of the unconscious. In one of his famous 
lectures on Jfiana-yoga he says, ‘All the 
strength and succour you want is within 
yourselves. Therefore, make your own 
future. “Let the dead past bury its dead.” 
The infinite future is before you. And you 
must always remember that each word, 
thought and deed lays up a store for you 
and that as bad thoughts and bad works 
are ready to spring upon you like tigers, so 
also there is the inspiring hope that the 
good thoughts and good deeds are ready 
with the power of a hundred thousand 
angels to defend you always and for ever.’^ 
To purify the unconscious and then trust 
it—that is the secret of attaining success 
in meditative life. It is also the wisdom of 
sane living. 

The question naturally arises as to how 
the unconscious can be changed and made 
to work in harmony with the conscious 
mind. This is indeed difiicult as the work¬ 
ing of the unconscious is mostly unknown 
and beyond the reach of the conscious 
mind. In some people the unconscious 
.suddenly changes without any effort on their 
part. This phenomenon is called sudden 
conversion metanoia. It is well known 
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in the lives of some of the great saints like 
St. Paul, St. Augustine, St. Francis of Assisi, 
Tulsidas, Ekanath, Purandaradas and 
others, but occurs in the lives of ordinary 
people also on a smaller scale. When this 
kind of sudden conversion takes place, 
barriers within break down, old values and 
attitudes totally change, and a new life 
begins. The person gets detached from the 
world and it becomes impossible for him 
to go back to his old way of life. How this 
change takes place is a mystery. It may 
be the culmination of a process of trans¬ 
formation begun in a previous birth. 
Devotees, however, believe that this sudden 
change is a gift of God. 

The main reason why many aspirants 
find spiritual life difiicult or uninteresting is 
that they have not undergone such a drastic 
conversion. In their case the transform¬ 
ation of the unconscious is a long-drawn-out 
process. They can hasten the process by 
practising intense prayer, constant dis¬ 
crimination and by driving down powerful 
suggestions into the unconscious. Solitude 
is a great help; it empties the mind. Sri 
Ramakrishna used to advise his house¬ 
holder disciples to retire into solitude now 
and then. He used to say, ‘The mind left 
to itself gradually dries up. Take a jar of 
water for instance. If the jar is set aside, 
the water dries up little by little. But that 
will not happen if the jar is kept immersed 
in the Ganges.’^ Constant repetition of a 
Mantra has a profound effect on the un¬ 
conscious and can gradually bring about 
great changes in it. 

However, the best way to change the un¬ 
conscious and attain integration of person¬ 
ality is through Karma-yoga. Work directly 
affects the unconscious and, when properly 
done, can radically alter the whole of a 
man’s psyche. In fact, for the vast majority 


3* The Gospel of Sri Ramakrtshno; (Madras 
Sri Ramakrishna Math, 1974), p. IQIR 
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of Spiritual aspir^ts there is no better prep- is our own mind. And in meditative life 
aration for meditative life than work done this internal environment is far more im- 
with concentration, detachment and a spirit portant than the external one. Observes 
of service. Geraldine Coster in her eminently readable 

book Yoga and Western Psychology: ‘The 
Harmony with life man who is sufficiently discontented with 

his environment is likely in course of time 
Individual life is only a part of the stream to create a new environment while the man 
of universal life and so, in order to attain who is sufficiently discontented with him- 
stability, security and peace, the individual self is likely to create a new self.’ It is by 
must live in harmony with the world around changing one’s self that one attains harmony 
him. Meditation is a focusing of con- with life. Change means growth, maturity, 
sciousness needing delicate manipulations of Only a mature self can be in harmony with 
the mind, and this becomes difficult when life. 

the personality is out of harmony with life. The greatest obstacle to the attainment 
All the beneficial forces necessary for our of harmony is egoism. According to Indian 
development—from physical health to thought the ego is only a false self, a shadow 
mental perfection—arc in the universal life, of the true self or Atman. Sri Ramakrishna 
but to make use of them we must learn to calls it the ‘unripe I’—the immature self, 
live in tune with the hifinile. In common This false or immature self pretends to 
parlance, this simply means to be at peace maintain the body, the senses, the mind, 

with one’s neighbours. etc. But in reality all these are parts of 

Half the energies of the average man are universal prana or stream of life which 
spent in influencing people and fighting supplies them with energy and maintains 
forces which are beyond his control. As a them. Egoism, instead of helping us. only 
result very little energy is left in him to cuts us away from this common source of 
practise intense meditation. Instead of try- sustenance and leaves us impoverished, 
ing to reform the world, the spiritual Hatred, jealousy, competition and similar 
aspirant .should try to understand the mys- wrong attitudes are created by the ego, and 
terious workings of life and live according these keep spiritual growth stunted. Says 
to its laws. Life consists of dualities like Alexis Carrel in his famous book Reflections 
good and evil, happiness and .sorrow, etc. on Life: ‘Of all bad habits those most 
It is impossible to live in harmony with harmful to spiritual progress are those of 
life if we try to choose only one of the pair, lying, intriguing, slandering and betraying 
If we wish to attain harmony with life, the one’s neighbours and of turning everything 
only way is to accept the antinomical nature to one’s own immediate advantage. The 
of life and remain unaffected by its spirit can never develop in an atmosphere 
polarities. To devotees of God this attitude of corruption aijd falsehood.’ 
of acceptance is known as self-surrender to There is no need to compete with one’s 

God. True self-surrender is not an escapism neighbours. Life is so vast and each man 

but is based on a mature philosophy of life, is so unique that everyone can find his 
The secret of harmony lies within us, own particular niche in it without destroy- 
gnd not in the outside world. The external ing that of others. It may take the majority 
environment is continuously changing and of people a long time to understand this, 
it is difficult to control it. What is within But spiritual aspirants, who always form 
our r^ch is the internal environment, ffiat only a small minority, need not and should 
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not follow the majority blindly. They have 
chosen a different path. ‘Why should we 
be in such a desperate haste to succeed and 
in such desperate enterprises?’ asks Henry 
David Thoreau. ‘If a man does not keep 
pace with his companions, perhaps it is 
because he hears a different drummer. Let 
him step to the music which he hears, 
however measured or far away.’ One of 
the first things that a spiritual aspirant must 
do is to stop judging life by the standard 
of worldly success. 

It is not necessary to be always success¬ 
ful and happy in a worldly sense. Sorrow 
and defeat are unavoidable in life, but these 
are neither permanent nor can they destroy 
us. If life is not bringing us happiness, it 
is consoling to know that it is 
bringing happiness to somebody else. 
Rejoicing in the happiness of others, trying 
to share the sorrow of others—that is how 
a wise man attains harmony with life. To 
such a person meditation itself will in due 
course reveal a higher harmony—the unity 
of Atman dwelling in all beings. 


December 

We have mentioned a spirit of seeking, 
integration of personality and harmony with 
life as the three necessary conditions for 
attaining success in meditative life. These 
conditions are imposed by the limitations 
of man’s self-effort. But those who are 
sincerely devoted to God and depend on 
Him alone do not worry about such con¬ 
ditions. For them the only means, the 
Alpha and Omega of spiritual life, is God’s 
grace alone. Patafijali, the author of Yoga 
Aphorisms, himself states: ‘The attainment 
of samddhi is possible through devotion to 
God.’4 For a devotee of God the funda¬ 
mental problem of spiritual life is to acquire 
true devotion and make himself fit to re¬ 
ceive the love and grace of God. When this 
problem is faced, all other conditions get 
fulfilled as a matter of course.. 

(to be concluded) 
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Even when they speak to themselves, the Vivek- 
anandas speak to humanity.... 

The work begun by the two Indian Masters 
will be carried on resolutely by other workmen 
of the spirit in other parts of the world. In 
whatever tunnel a man may be digging, he is 
never out of sound of the sap being dug on the 
other side of the mountain.... 

My European companions, I have made you 
listen through the Wall, to the blows of the 
coming one, Asia.... Go to meet her! She is 


working for us. We are working for her. jBurope 
and Asia are the two halves of the Soul. Man 
is not yet. He will be. 

I am glad to have been given this oppor¬ 
tunity and privilege to speak to you on this 
profound theme of Vivekananda, so con¬ 
temporary in relevance. 

(to be condmed) 


A MESSAGE FOR NATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION* 

SRIMAT SWAMil VIRESWARANANDAJl MAHARAJ 

I 


(President, Ramakrishna 

Today India is passing through a crisis- 
not only India, but the whole world. In 
our country in every field of our national 
life we find a chaotic condition, for 
example, in education. Though we are 
taught sophisticated subjects in different 
fields of human knowledge, education has no 
definite aim, which was not the case in our 
ancient system. The first aim of our educa¬ 
tion should be to make the future citizens 
of India imbibe the cultural ideals of the 
nation, which alone will make them true 
citizens of India. In this matter our present 
day educational system is a colossal failure. 
As a result, the studenfs are losing their 
cultural moorings which hold the 
nation together. In the economic 
field also the same type of chaotic condition 
exists. In spite of our attempts to drive 
away poverty, the condition of the masses 
is becoming worse and worse. Sometimes 
we hear statements like, ‘The national 
income has gone up by 4 per cent.’ It may be 
a fact, but the poor people do not experience 
it because very little of this increase reaches 
them. Unless their economic, educational 
and cultural conditions are improved there 
is no hope for the country. It cannot %c 
left only to the Government to effect this 
end, but the society as a whole must take 
up this work. The rich must come to help 
and raise the condition of the poor, not 
only for the good of the masses and the 
country, but indirectly for their own good 
also. They cannot expect to enjoy this 
excluriye privilege of social and other 
advantages for all times. The sooner they 


* Benedictory address delivered at the In* 
anforatioa of the Swami Vivdiaoanda Centenary 


Math and Mission) 

come to their help, the better for them and 
for the country.' 

In ancient days the society was built on 
a socialistic basis and everyone was expected 
to serve the society and the nation in some 
way or the other; but at the same time it 
gave scope to the individual, some freedom 
to enjoy life, though within certain bounds 
so that the national life might not be jeop¬ 
ardized. Today, however, we find qi^ite 
the reverse in our national life, causing 
serious problems which we are not able to 
solve. 1 need not point out to you specific 
instances. All of us are quite familiar with 
the conditions in the industrial, labour and 
business worlds. All these are polluted by 
extreme selfishness—claiming fundamental 
rights but losing sight of duties to the nation. 
It is worse in the political field. 

Recently we had a tragedy in Calcutta 
after a football tournament. The supporters 
of the rival teams had a fight in which ten 
lost their lives and some fifty were wounded. 
It shocked the entire city. The next day 
there was a radio programme in which 
several people from different walks of life 
were interviewed for thc'r opinions about 
what had happened on the previous day and 
particularly to know whether the tournament 
should be continued. Most of them were 
for closing the tournament. One person, 
however, reviewed the situation in a very 
rational way. He said, ‘Wliat is the fun in 
your closing the tournament? It is only 
one of the incidents that occur daily in other 
fields of our national life. These are mere 
symptoms of a disease which has polluted 


Auditorium of Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Ban¬ 
galore, OD 7 September 19^^ 
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our whole national life. So the remedy lies 
in bringing about a fundamental change in 
the national outlook.’ That gentleman diag¬ 
nosed the disease properly. The crisis is 
not in the outside world, but in the soul 
of man. A change can be brought about not 
by the Constitution or Acts of Parliament, 
but by religion. By religion I do not mean 
some superstitious beliefs, but direct realiz¬ 
ation of spiritual truths. 

Swamiji on his return to India from 
America was asked by some young men in 
South India, ‘Well, Swamiji, why don’t you 
come to politics and bring freedom for the 
country?’ Swamiji replied, ‘I can get you 
freedom tomorrow, but will you be able to 
keep it ? Where are the men ? First create 
men, and freedom will come automatically.’ 
And what can create men? Not acts of 
parliament, but religion as pointed out 
already. 

This phenomenon which we see in India 
and the world today is nothing new. If 
you go through the history of the world, 
and particularly that of India, you will find 
it to be a common phenomenon from age 
to age. We had several periods of deca¬ 
dence when great spiritual personalities 
came amidst us and rebuilt the society with 
spiritual messages suitable and necessary for 
the age, which took centuries to unfold 
themselves. Swamiji says in Christ the 
Messenger. 

A wave rises on the ocean, and then there is a 
hollow. Again another wave rises, perhaps bigger 
than the first, only to fall again; and again to 
rise driving onward. Similarly in the march of 
events, we may notice the same rise and fall; but 
we generally look towards the rise, forgetting the 
fall. Both arc necessary and both are great. 
This is the nature of the universe. Whether in 
the world of our thoughts, or in the world of our 
relations in society, or in our spiritual affairs 
this same succession of movements, of rises and 
falls is going on. Hence great predominances in 
the march of events, the liberal ideals, are mar- 
ahead, aftnwards to sink down, to 


assimilate, to ruminate, as it were, over the past 
—to adjust, to conserve, to gather strength once 
more for a new rise and a greater one. The his¬ 
tory of nations also has ever been like this.! 

Also we find in the Gltd. 

Yadd yadd hi dharmasya 
glanir bhavati bharata, 
Abhyutthanam adharmasya 
tadatmdnam srjdmyaham. 

Paritrandya sadhumm 
vindxdya ca dufkrtam, 
Dharma-samsthapanarthaya 
sambhavami yuge yuge .— 

Whenever, O descendant of Bharata, righteous¬ 
ness declines and unrighteousness prevails, I 
manifest Myself. 

For the protection of the righteous and the 
destruction of the wicked, and for the establish¬ 
ment of religion, I come into being from age to 
age.2 

Thus we had Sri Rama, Sri Kr^^a, 
Buddha, Sri Gauranga, and now Sri Rama- 
krishna. The present age of decadence 
requires a new spiritual personality and a 
new message, not only for India but for the 
whole world.- Today we have such a 
personality in Sri Ramakrishna. If we 
analyse the present condition and the 
message left by him, we find he is the man 
of this age for whom the whole world has 
been looking forward for a long time. Par¬ 
ticularly for us in India his message is 
essential if we are to rebuild the nation and 
the society, and become once more a great 
nation, and share our spiritual message with 
other nations who are also waiting for it. 
We bad shared this in ancient days and 
have to do it once more in this age also. 
Sri Kripna’s message bad reached up to the 
Mediterranean coast from Mathura and 

The Complete Works of Swami Vivek' 
ananda (Calcutta: Advaita Asbrama, 1978), vol. 
4, p. 138. 

»• Tlje Bhagm’od-GUa, A.1-S. 
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Buddha’s message aU over the East. The 
modem message of Sri Ramakrishna is 
destined to spread all over the world. His 
message is received in every part of the 
world with great eagerness. What then is 
his message ? I shall try to put it as briefly 
as I can, for I have already taken much of 
your time. 

To a sceptic scientific world which 
depends on reason and direct perception of 
things, he, through his direct realization, 
proved the existence of God whom the 
scientific world denied, for there was no 
proof of His existence according to them. 
He not only proved the existence of God 
but also proved that all religions are true 
and lead to God realization through the 
same method: direct experience. This 
message has great significance for India in 
particular, where there are several religions 
fighting with one anothet ileading to blood¬ 
shed. This message alone can integrate the 
followers of different religions into one great 
nation. 

He also pointed out to us, who arc socially 
divided into hundreds of groups fighting 
with one another often leading to bloodshed, 
that behind all these surface differences, the 
same Self or Atman exists, and it is mere 
ignorance of this fact that creates all this 
trouble. He pointed out that jiva is Siva; 
not only that, but also anyone who serves 
/iva from this angle of vision attains God- 
realization. This message has a great signifi¬ 
cance for us today. It wipes out all differ¬ 
ences between the secular and the s.acred, 
work and worship. It helps us to hold on 
to our national ideal, which is God-realiz¬ 
ation, and at the same time do any kind 
of work necessary to rebuild the nation— 
the work that normally externalizes our 
mind and becomes an obstacle to God- 
realization. 

So I appeal to you all to hold on to this 

great ideal and work for the badeward 


people to raise them economically, educa¬ 
tionally and cuitu^lly. Swamiji has pointed 
out to us that our neglect of the masses has 
been the main cause of our national down¬ 
fall. For centuries we have neglected the 
masses and committed all kinds of atrocities 
on them to keep them down. The result 
has been national slavery. Anyone from 
outside India could easily come to this 
country and establish a kingdom or an 
empire, for the masses were not interested in 
the affairs of the State. It was the same 
thing for them whether the Indians ruled 
them or the foreigners ruled, as their fate was 
the same : poverty and suffering. So it was 
slavery for the whole nation because the 
upper classes could not hold against the 
foreign attack without the help of the 
masses. That is why I again remind you 
of Swamiji’s message, not to neglect the 
masses. So the rich and the upper classes 
have to climb down from their false notion 
of superiority and pride of wealth and cul¬ 
ture to work for the masses, not only to raise 
the conditions of the poor but also for their 
own survival. Today we are doing things 
in various fields of our national life, social, 
industrial and political, in a way which is 
like handling a boomerang which will react 
on us ultimately and wipe us out, for the 
masses are sure to rise one day. and in that 
uphcavail not only we but all that is good 

in the nation will be Wiped out. So, for our 
own survival we have to help the masses 
and raise them. Therefore, my friends, I 
appeal to everyone of you to take active 
interest in this work individually and also 
build up organizations to do this kind of 
work. Do not, my friends, expect 
much from the Goyernment, for they 
cannot do much. All great plans and 

laws they have passed and may pass 
in future cannot be implemented unless 
we take to them. So what is the use of 
looking towards and blaming them, for they 
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are also a part of this society. Do it your* 
selves and that would set right any govern¬ 
ment which comes to power. Swamtji has 
interpreted Sri Ramakrishna to us in a way 
we can understand. He has reduced the 
high voltage of his Master’s life to a lower 
voltage which can do many things for us 


in our day-to-day ilife and activities. So 
let us follow Swamiji and we will surely 

reach the goal, that is. integrating this 
heterogeneous, selfish mass into a homogene¬ 
ous. great nation, much greater than it 
has ever been before. 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ; HIS HUMANISM 

SWAMI RANGANATHANANDA 


(Continued from 

10. Vivekanandefs estimate of Indians 
failure to evolve a fully humanist 
society 

In spite of being the home of this pro¬ 
found vision of man, India itself, Vivek- 
ananda declared, had failed to apply this 
Vedantic humanism energetically and 
extensively to solve her own human prob¬ 
lems. She had failed to evolve a fully 
humanist social order upholding the glory 
of man, and his freedom, equality, and 
dignity as the Atman. Through continuous 
exploitation and oppression by the higher 
classes, he found millions of the common 
people of India reduced to the status of 
‘next-door neighbours to brutes’, in his own 
agony-filled language. Pouring out this 
agony, he writes in one of his letters from 
America (Complete Works, vol. 5. 1959 
edition, pp. 15-17); 

No religion on earth preaches the dignity of 
humanity in such a lofty strain as Hinduism, 
and no religion on earth treads upon the necks 
of the poor and the low in such a fashion as 
Hinduism. The Lord has shown me that religion 
is not at fault, but it is the Pharisees and 
Saddnicees in Hinduism, hypocrites, who invent 
all sorttl of engines of tyranny in the shape of 


the previous issue) 

% 

pSramarthika [highest truth] and vydvaharika 
[ what is practical ].... 

... I pity them.... Their sleep is never dis¬ 
turbed. Their nice little brown studies of lives 
never rudely shocked by the wail of woe, of 
misery, of degradation, and poverty, that has 
filled the Indian atmosphere—^the result of cen¬ 
turies of oppression. They little dream of the 
ages of tyranny, mental, moral, and physical, 
that has reduced the image of God [ that is man, 
according to Vedlnta] to a mere beast of burden, 
the emblem of the Divine Mother [that is 
woman] to a slave to bear children, and life itself 
a curse. But there are others who see, feel, and 
shed tears of blood In their hearts, who think that 
there is a remedy for it, and who are ready to 
apply this remedy at any cost, even to the giving 
up of life.... 

Trust not to the so-called rich, they are more 
dead than alive. The hope lies in you—in the 
meek, the - lowly, but the faithful.... I may 
perish of cold and hunger in this ^ land, but I 
bequeath to you, young men, this sympathy, this 
struggle, for the poor, the ignorant, the oppressed 
.... Vow, then, to devote your whole lives to 
the cause of the redemption of these thr^ 
hundred millions, going down and down every 
day. 

The establishment of the British Empire 
in India in the last century, preopded by a 
century of British cpttmiercijfd rapacity, ^w 

tlw honian aituatipn iR India gt ^ Idlest 
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ebb. But the shock foreign conquest, 
and contact with the virile culture of the 
West through the British connection, instead 
of destroying India as had happened in the 
case of many other cultures under similar 
circumstances, only helped to ignite the 
ever-present fires at the depth of India’s 
soul, and make them flame forth in a great 
national renaissance which produced great 
personalities, among whom the greatest, the 
most authentic, and the most representative 
of Indian culture as a whole, were Sri Rama- 
krishna, the teacher, and Swami Vivek- 
ananda, the disciple. 

11. Vivekananda: the formative influences 
on his life 

It is interesting and rewarding to study 
the formative influences on Vivekananda’s 
life that made him the unique meeting point 
of the Orient and the Occident, of the 
ancient and the modern. These influences 
were four: first, his assimilation of the rich 
spiritual elements of Indian culture in his 
early life through the informal education 
received from Ws mother and from his own 
studies; second, his assimilation of the 
energy and spirit of Western culture through 
his formal modern education in school and 
college as a youth; third, his silent spiritual 
training under his Guru, Sri Ramakrishna, 
whom Romain Rolland presents to his 
Western readers in his Life of Ramakrishna 
as ‘the consummation of two thousand years 
of the spiritual life of three hundred million 
people. Although he has been dead forty 
years, his soul animates Modern India.’ And 
fourth, his intimate acquaintance, through 
his extensive travels across the length and 
breadth of his vast country as a parivrdjaka 
or wandering monk, just prior to his his¬ 
toric journey to the West, with the living, 
pulsating India of peoples and then 
piobtems, as much economic as social, 
political, and spiritual 


This fourth formative influence contrib¬ 
uted substantially to the shaping of 
Vivekananda’s humanism. Sri Ramakrishna 
had foretold, according to Swami Sarad- 
ananda, one of the brother-disciples of 
Vivekananda, that when Narendra (the 
premonastic name of Vivekananda) would 
come into intimate contact with human 
suffering, his energy of pride would melt 
into the energy of human compassion (Sri 
Ramakrishna, the Great Master, fourth 
edition, p. 753). 

Ordinary people, contented with walking along 
the beaten track, happened very often to regard 
Narendra as arrogant and insolent and of im¬ 
proper conduct, when they saw his external 
behaviour; but the Master never fell into that 
error. From the very start of their acquaintance, 
he could understand that Narendra’s ’arrogance 
and insolence' arose from his self-confidence, 
which was the result of the extraordinary mental 
power hidden within him, that his absolutely 
free behaviour indicated nothing but the self- 
control natural to him, and that his indifference 
to the respect shown by people arose from self- 
satisfaction due to his pure ch&racter. He had 
the conviction that, later on, the extraordinary 
nature of Narendra would fully blossom like a 
lotus of a thousand petals and would be estab¬ 
lished in its own incomparable glory and great¬ 
ness. Coming then into collision with the world 
scorched by miseries, that arrogance and insolence 
of his would melt into infinite compassion, his 
extraordinary self-confidence would re-instil hopes 
in the broken hearts, and his free behaviour, 
remaining within the bounds of control in all 
respects, would point out to others that self- 
control alone was the path to real freedom. 
[ Italics not in the original. ] » 

This remark of his Master finds its com¬ 
plement in Vivekananda’s own admission to 
his brother monk, Swami Turiyananda, 
when he met him at Abu Road Station on 
the eve of his departure for the West (Life 
of Swami Vivekananda, by His Eastern and 
Western Disciples, fourth edition, p. 285): 

Of his meeting with the Swami at Abu statioo, 
Swami Turiyananda said lat^ on; 
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• ‘I vividly remember some remarks made by 
Swamiji at that time. The exact words and 
accents, and the deep pathos with which they 
were uttered, still ring in my ears. He said: 

‘ “Haribhai [ brother Hari ], I am still unable 
to understand anything of your so-called 
religion.” 

‘Then with an expression with deep sorrow on 
his countenance and intense emotion shaking his 
body, he placed his hands on his heart and added: 

“‘But my heart has expanded very much and 
I have learnt to feel [the suffering of others]. 
Believe me, 1 feel intensely indeed.” 

‘His voice was choked with feeling; he could 
say no more. For a time profound silence reigned, 
and tears rolled down his cheeks.’ 

In telling of this incident, Swami Turiyananda 
was also overcome. He sat silent for a while, his 
eye-lids heavy with tears. With a deep sigh he 
said: 

‘Can you imagine what passed through my 
mind on hearing the Swami speak thus? “Are 
not these”, I thought, “the very words and feel¬ 
ings of Buddha?” ... I could clearly perceive 
that the sufferings of humanity were pulsating in 
the heart of Swamiji; his heart was a huge caul¬ 
dron in which the sufferings of mankind were 
being made into a healing balm.’ 

Sri Ramakrishna lived from 1836 to 1886. 
His deep spirituality and wide catholicity 
and intense humanism drew to him a wide 
spectrum of humanity—believers and 
agnostics, intellectuals, and common people, 
old people and youths. His gentle education 
of young Narendra in a universal humanism 
based on the profound Vedantic vi.sion of 
the divine spark in man, and as the messen¬ 
ger of strength and fearlessness and hope 
to all humanity, constitutes an inspiring and 
impressive episode in modern human his¬ 
tory. I have tried to expound this training 
of his, in some detail, in my small book 
entitled The Meeting of East and West in 
Swdfhi Vivekananda. 

Swami Saradananda refers also to Sri 
Ramakrishna’s intense humanistic orientation 
after his years of high spiritual ecstasies 
(ibid., p. 360); 


The Master himself said to us on inany 
occasions: 

‘The natural tendency of this mind is upwards 
towards the Nirvikalpa plane. Once in Sam&dhi, 
it does not feel inclined to come down. It has 
forcibly to be brought down* for your sake. This 
force is, moreover, not sufficient for bringing me 
down, so I catch hold of some trifling desires of 
the lower plane as, “I will smoke tobacco”, “I 
will drink water”, “I will take this”, “I will see 
so and so”, “I will talk”; these also have to be 
retained in the mind by effective repetition. It 
is only then that the mind gradually comes down 
to the state of body-consciousness. Again, when 
coming down, it flics off in that [upward] direc¬ 
tion. It has to be brought down again by means 
of such desires.' 

What a wonderful phenomenon ! 

12. Vivekananda: ‘the harmony of all 
human energy 

The Vivekananda who emerged out of 
these fourfold influences, and who burst 
upon the modern world with his Vedantic 
lion-roar proclaiming the innate divinity 
of man and the glory of the human spirit 
at the Chicago World’s Parliament of 
Religions in 1893, was a unique personality, 
not only from the point of view of the 
history of religion, but also of the history 
of man and his development. Referring to 
him as ‘Napoleonic in the spiritual realm*, 
Roroain Rolland describes the universal 
sweep of his vision in these words (Life of 
Vivekananda, 1947 edition, p. 310): 

In the two words, equilibrium and syhthesis, 
Vivekananda’s constructive genius may be summed 
up. He embraced all the paths of the spirit: 
the four Yogas in their entirety, renunciation and 
service, art and science, religion and action, from 
the most spiritual to the most practical. Each 
of . the ways he taught had its own limits, but he 
himself had been through them all. and embraced 
them all. As in a quadriga, he held the reins of 
all four ways of truth, and travelled towards 
Unity along them all simultaneously. He was 
the personification of the harmony of git human 
energy. 
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13. Vivekananda: the awakener of souls 

After his four years of strenuous spiritual 
and cultural work in the West, where he 
gave a spiritual orientation to Western 
humanism and raised it above racial and 
sectarian limitations, Swami Vivekananda 
returned to India in 1897 and received a 
rousing welcome from his awakened coun¬ 
trymen—a welcome, the type of which, in 
intensity, spontaneity, loftiness and per¬ 
vasiveness, no military conquerors or other 
heroes in history have received. And, in 
response to that tumultuous national wel¬ 
come, he gave to his people his stirring 
Ved^tic message to awake from their cen- 
turies-Iong sleep and build up their country 
on humanist lines. In East or West, he 
was always the awakener of souls. The 
central theme of his inspiring Indian 
speeches was man—his growth, develop¬ 
ment, and fulfilment.* As remarked by 
Mahatma Gandhi (Foreword to Education 
by Swami Vivekananda): 

Surely, Vivekananda's writings need no introduc¬ 
tion from anybody. They make their own 
irresistible appeal. 

And as observed by Jawaharlal Nehru 
{Discovery of India, p. 400); 

Rooted in the past and full of pride in India’s 
heritage, Vivekananda was yet modern in his 
approach to life’s problems, and was a kind of 
bridge between the past of India and her present. 

Vivekananda’s lectures from Colombo in 
Sri Lanka in the far south, to Alraora in the 
Himalayas in the far north, created a great 
national awakening. For his main theme 
was the awakening- of the Indian humanity 
and strengthening it to meet the modern 
challenges, and utilize the vast oppor¬ 
tunities of the modern age to evolve a truly 
humanist social order. We catch this theme 
in the very opening sentence of his first 


speech on the Indian soil, in Ramnad, near 
the ancient sacred pilgrim town of Ramesh- 
waram in the far south, in 1897, delivered 
just fifty years before India achieved her 
political independence in 1947 (Complete 
Works, vol. 3, 1960 edition, pp. 145-46): 

The longest night seems to be passing away, 
the sorest trouble seems to be coming to an end 
at last, the seeming corpse appears to be awaking, 
and a voice is coming to us—away back where 
history and even tradition fails to peep into the 
gloom of the past, coming down from there, 
reflected, as it were, from peak to peak of the 
infinite Himalaya of knowledge, and of love, 
and of work, India, this motherland of 
ours—a voice is coming unto us, gentle, firm, and 
yet unmistakable in its utterances, and is gaining 
volume as days pass by, and behold, the sleeper 
is awakening! Like a breeze from the Himalayas, 
it is bringing life into the almost dead bones and 
muscles, the lethargy is passing away, and only 
the blind cannot see, or the perverted will not 
sec, that she is awakening, this motherland of 
ours, from her deep long sleep. 

None can resist her any more; never is she 
going to sleep any more; no outward powers 
can hold her back any more; for the infinite 
giant is rising to her feet 1 

‘Imagine the thunderous reverberations of 
these words,* remarks Romain Rolland, and 
adds (Life of Vivekananda, pp. 124-25): 

From that day, the awakening of the torpid 
colossus began. If the generation that followed 
saw, three years after Vivekananda’s death, the 
revolt of Bengal, the prelude to the great move¬ 
ment of Tilak and Gandhi, if India today has 
definitely taken part in the collective action of 
organized masses, it is due to the initial shock, 
to the mighty *Lazarus, come forth 1’ of the 
message from Madras. 

This awakening led, within less than a 
decade, to political awakening and the 
initiation of the peoples’ struggle for pol¬ 
itical freedom. It started with the Swadeshi 
agitation in Bengal in 1905, passed throuj^ 
the violent anarchist revolutionary move¬ 
ment thereafter, and culminated in the non- 
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violimt mass Gandhian Satyagraha and 
‘Quit India* movements from 1920 to 1947. 
Says Romain Rolland on the impact of 
Vivekananda on the Indian nation (ibid., 
pp. 314-16): 

He bad a genius for arresting words and burn¬ 
ing phrases hammered out white-hot in the forge 
of his soul, so that they transpierced thousands. 
The one that made the deepest impression was 
the famous phrase: Daridra-NUraya^a (the beggar- 
god). ... 

So India was hauled out of the shifting sands 
of barren speculation, wherein she had been en¬ 
gulfed for centuries, by the hand of one of her 
own sannyasins; and the result was that the whole 
reservoir of mysticism, sleeping beneath, broke its 
bounds, and spread by a series of great ripples 
into action. The West ought to be aware of the 
tremendous energies liberated by these means.... 

Whatever the part played in this re-awakening 
by the three generations of trumpeters during the 
previous century—(the greatest of whom we salute, 
the genial Precursor: Ram Mohun Roy), the 
decisive call was that trumpet blast of the lectures 
delivered at Colombo and Madras. 

Since I am scheduled to speak on ‘Vivek- 
ananda’s Impact on Modern India’ to¬ 
morrow at the Institute of Oriental Studies, 
I do not wish to elaborate on this theme 
further today. 

The intensity of Vivekananda’s human¬ 
istic impulse is particularly revealed in the 
course of the following letter written to 
Miss Mary Hale of Chicago on 9 July 1897 
{Complete Works, vol. 5, pp. 135-36): 

1 have lost all wish for my salvation. I never 
wanted earthly enjoyments. I must see my 
machine in strong working order, and then know¬ 
ing sure that I have put in a lever for the good 
of humanity, in India at least, which no power 
can drive back, I will sleep, without caring what 
will be next, ^d may I be t>om again and again, 
and suffer thousands* of miseries so that I may wor¬ 
ship the only God ffiat exists, the only God I believe 
in, the sum total of all souls—and, above all, my 
God the wicked, my God the miserable^ my God 
the poor of all races, of all species, is die special 
object of my worship. 


14. Vivekancuukfs humanism: its 
uniqueness 

The humanism expounded by Vivek¬ 
ananda is intensely human and universal. 
But it is also something more than human; 
for it derives its strength and sanction, as 
I said earlier, from the ever-present and 
inalienable divine spark in all men and 
women. And that constitutes its uniqueness. 
Man’s strength and knowledge can be either 
destructive or constructive: they can give 
him and his fellow human beings life and 
love, and joy and peace, or death and 
hatred, sorrow and unfulfilment. Which of 
these two a nian will choose will primarily 
depend on the spiritual development, the 
consciousness level, that he has attained, and 
only secondarily on his economic and social 
environment. It is obvious today that 
economically highly developed societies can 
foster, cannot escape from, alienation, lone¬ 
liness, and crime : but the other truth is not 
so obvious, yet India’s experience demon¬ 
strates it, that poverty and crime need not 
go together, that poverty of the pocket need 
not always mean poverty of heart. If the 
human consciousness functions at the sen- 
sate level, and at the level of the ego^ 
presiding over man’s organic system, man' 
can scatter only tension and peacelessness 
around him. But if it functions from the 
deeper level of his divine dimension, or 
from layers close to it, he will become, 
naturally and spontaneously, a focus of 
love and peace and fearlessness around him. 
A humanism that is strengthened and sus¬ 
tained by the ignition of the divine spade 
in man is far different from the. current 
humani^ of the West, including its 
scientific humanism. There is a universality 
and dynamism in the former, and its energies 
are entirely positive and never negative. 

That is the strength and range and 
relevance Vivdeananda's VedSndc 
humanism. He accepts the human situadmi* ' 
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man as we find him in, society. He also 
accepts the need for the manipulation of 
his socio-political conditions, up to a point, 
to ensure his growth and development. But 
he will insist that man must develop and 
grow further, that he must evolve and 
steadily unfold also the higher divine 
possibilities hidden within him. This is 
echoed in modem biology in the concept of 
psychosocial evolution, of evolution rising 
from the organic level to the ethical and 
moral levels. Vivekananda would appreciate 
the remark of the Western thinker, it may 
be Victor Hugo, that we are not men yet, 
but only candidates to humanity. If man’s 
inside is tense and tumultuous, it means 
that he has not overcome fear; it means 
further that he cannot be a guarantee for 
the peace and fearlessness oi the rest of the 
world. 

Just on the eve of the^Second World War, 
an English intellectual. Dr. Josiah Oldfield, 
in the course of a speech on ‘War and 
Internationalism’, said, apparently referring 
to the Treaty of Versailles: 

More wars are caused by bad-tempered people 
seeking to discuss peace measures than by good- 
tempered people seeking to discuss war measures'. 

The UNESCO Preamble embodies this 
very sentiment: 

Since wars begin in the minds of nricn, it is in 
the minds of men that the defence of peace must 
be constructed. 

Vivekananda’s humanism fully endorses 
this sentiment. The world knows that the 
Treaty of Versailles was drawn up by 
people who were full of tempers compounded 
of nationalistic violence and colonialistic 
exploitation. How could such minds bring 
peace? On the contrary, as later events 
proved, they were sowing seeds of a tuore 
4uvftstnting war in the name of peace, along 
With the seeds of much tension and fear in 


the inter-war years. Beasts of prey cannot 
ensure peace and fearlessness in the forest- 
world around them, in spite of long 
discussions and solemn decisions in 
their peace conferences! What is 
needed for the establishment of world 
peace and the functioning of a universal 
and dynamic humanism is the overcoming 
of this beastliness in man, through his 
education being carried beyond the 
intellectual to the spiritual dimensions of 
his being. This is what Vivekananda calls 
true religion, which he defines as ‘the mani¬ 
festation of the divinity already in man’. 
The Atman, the one divine and immortal 
Self in all, is the only rational sanction, 
says Vivekananda, for all ethical and moral 
life and action, for all humanistic impulses 
and behaviour. When man manifests the 
Atman in his life and behaviour even a 
little, he becomes fearless and at peace with 
himself and at peace with the world, for he 
then realizes his spiritual oneness with all. 

The Upanisads, therefore, describe the 
Atman as all peace— £anto’yam dtma. All 
the tensions of man's physical life, all the 
complexes of his mental dimension, be¬ 
come gently resolved in this higher dimen¬ 
sion of the human personality. This is 
humanism with the deepest spiritual import 
and, therefore, with the widest social 
relevance, most stable and steady and, 
therefore, beyond the reach of the pressures, 
narrow and violent, of all political, racial, 
and religious prejudices, frenzies, and 
passions. 

15. Indian history-, its impressive 
international humanist record 

This is the uniqueness of the Indian out¬ 
look, and of the Indian approach to inter¬ 
human and international relations, as inter¬ 
preted by Vivekananda. We may consider 
India’s history from two points of view: 
firstly, its successes; secondly, its failures. 
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It has failed in certain fields, but it has 
registered success in certain other fields. 
It has so far failed to evolve a truly 
egalitarian social order, as pointed out by 
Vivekananda in his letter referred to earlier; 
and it is treating this as its supreme national 
objective in this modem period of her long 
history. But it has succeeded in developing 
and maintaining a uniformly peaceful 
attitude and policy in its international and- 
inter-religious relations. It is impressive 
that, during her long history of about five 
thousand years, India has never gone out* 
side her boundaries to conquer and enslave 
and exploit other nations, even when she 
had the political and military power to do 
so. This is the sweet fruit of her philosophy 
of man in depth, of her vision of the One 
Self in all, which made her evaluate man as 
man, and not as conditioned by his external 
variable factors such as race, creed, or 
political nationality. Universal peace and 
toleration derives only from a universal 
vision. 

Vivekananda’s humanism is based on this 
universal Vediantic vision of man as the 
Atman. This vision of India’s sages and 
philosophers did not remain as a vision, 
but was given unique political expressions 
by iseveral lindidn politiical states at, the 
all-India as well as provincial levels, among 
whom the most outstanding example was 
the policy and programme of the Mauryan 
Emperor Aioka of the third century before 
Christ. Experiencing remorse after his 
successful but bloody war with his neigh¬ 
bouring Kalinga state, A^oka renounced 
all wars as the instrument of state policy 
and, as proclaimed through his numerous 
rock and pillar edicts, many of which still 
exist, he silenced all war drums, yt^dha- 
bheri, and struck the kettle-drums of truth 
and justice, dharma-bheri \ and this not 
only in the political and international fields, 
but also in the fields of inter-religious 
relations. This wise policy of nonviolence. 


active toleration, and international under¬ 
standing was taken up by his successors 
also at the all-India and provincial levels, 
who extended welcome and hospitality to 
successive foreign ra.cial and religious 
groups, and refugees fleeing from persecu¬ 
tion from their own countries, like the Jews 
and the early Christians from West Asia 
and the Zoroastrjans from Iran. 

In several of his speeches, Vivekananda 
has referred to this peaceful character of 
India’s international relations. Said he in 
his ‘First Public Lecture in the East’, 
delivered in Colombo, Sri Lanka, in Jan¬ 
uary 1897 (Complete Works, vol. 3, pp. 
103-04): 

The debt which the world ower to our mother¬ 
land is immense.... The mild Hindu' sometimes 
is used a.s an expression of reproach; but if ever 
a reproach concealed a wonderful truth, it is in 
the term, ‘the mild Hindu’, who has always been 
the blessed child of God. 

Civilizations have arisen in other parts of the 
world ... In ancient and in modern times, seeds 
of great truth and power have been cast abroad by 
the advancing tides of national life. But mark you, 
my friends, it has been always with the blast of 
war trumpets, and with the march of embattled 
cohorts. Each idea had to be soaked in a deluge 
of blood_Each word of power had to be fol¬ 

lowed by the groans of millions, by the wails of 
orphans, by the tears of widows. This, in the main, 
other nations have taught. But India has for 
thousands of years peacefully existed. Here 
activity prevailed when even Greece did not 
exist, when Rome was not thought of ...; even 
from then until now, ideas after ideas have 
marched out from her, but every word has been 
spoken with a blessing behind it, and peace before 
it. We, of all nations of the world, have never 
been a conquering race, and that blessing is on 
our head, and therefore we live. 

Again (ibid., p. 222); 

Gifts of political knowledge' can be made with 
the blast of trumpets and the march of cohorts. 
Gifts of secular knowledge and social knowledge 
can be made with flee and sword. But spiritual 
knowledge can be given only in silence, like the 
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dew that falls unseen and unheard, yet 
bringing into bloom masses of roses, lliis has 
been the gift of India to the world again and 
again. 

Vivekananda pointed this out as one of 
the sweetest fruits of India’s humanism. 
It is also illustrated by the spread of 
Buddhism throughout Asia in a uniformly 
peaceful manner. Humanism cannot coexist 
with any predatory attitude or behaviour; 
it cannot coexist also with any intolerant 
attitude and behaviour. India’s failure in 
upholding her humanism has been, as I 
said earlier, in her own national society. 
And Vivekananda’s contribution to correct 
this failure and evolve a humane social 
order in India in this modern age is 
immense. And he took India out of her 
isolation of centuries into tha main stream 
of modern international life. «n order to 
achieve this very objective. He was, as I 
have said earlier, deeply-imbued with the 
humanistic and intellectual riches of modern 
Western thought, with its theoretical and 
practical contributions in the fields of 
science, and political and economic contri¬ 
butions in the fields of society. He was 
fully aware of the international character of 
human relatioinships in the modem con¬ 
text. His was not to be the role of a reac¬ 
tionary narrow patriot who would take his 
country away from the contamination of 
other peoples, or ride his chariot of a jingo¬ 
istic nationalism roughly over the freedom 
and dignity of other natidns. He loved 
India deeply; but he loved humanity at 
large also with an equal passion. 

16. Vivekananda'. a teacher of 
internationalism 

Vivekananda’s programme of human 
development in his own country was thus 
designed to be achieved, not in an isolated 
exclusive national context, but in the 
broadest context of international cooper¬ 


ation. He advocated internationalism and 
international cooperation long before that 
concept became an international reality. In 
his lecture on ‘Vedanta and Its Application 
to Indian Life’, delivered in Madras in 
1897, he upheld this vision of human 
solidarity as taught in Vedanta (Complete 
Works, vol. 3, pp. 240-41): 

The second great idea which the world is wait¬ 
ing to receive from our Upanijads i.s the solidarity 
of this universe. 'Fhe old lines of demarcation 
and diflferentiation arc vanishing rapidly— Our 
Upani$ads say that the cau.se of all misery is 
ignorance; and that is perfectly true when 
applied to every state of life, either social, or 
spiritual. It is ignorance that makes us hate each 
other, it is through ignorance that wc do not 
know and do not love each other. As soon as we 
come to know each other, love comes, must 
come, for are we not one? 

Thus we find solidarity coming in spite of 
itself. Even in politics and sociology, problems 
that were only national twenty years ago, can 
no more be solved on national grounds only. 
They are assuming huge proportions, gigantic 
shapes. They can only be solved when looked 
at in the broader light of international grounds. 
International organizations, international com¬ 
binations, international laws are the cry of the 
day. That shows the solidarity. 

In science, every day we arc coming to a 
similar broad view of matter. You speak of 
matter, the whole universe as one mass, one 
ocean of matter, in which you and 1. the sun 
and the moon, and everything else arc but the 
names of different little whirlpools and nothing 
more. Mentally speaking, it is one universal 
ocean of thought, in which you and I are similar 
little whirlpools; and, as spirit, it moveth not, 
it changeth not. It is the one unchangeable, un¬ 
broken, homogeneous Atman. 

The cry for morality is coming also, and that 
is to be found in our books. The explanation of 
morality, the fountain of ethics, that also the 
world wants; and that it will get here. 

Remain Rolland concludes his Life of 
Vivekananda with an invitation to the West 
to respond to the work of human unity 
initiated by Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda (pp. 344-48): 

(Continued on page 488) 




A FORUM FOR INTER-REUGIOUS UNDERSTANDINQ 



JESUS, THE CHRIST 

SWAMI SIDDHINATHANANDA 


Man is man because he can think, and 
think logically. Otherwise he is no better, 
if not worse, than quadrupeds. Though his 
logic is limited, its very limitation leads 
him to something beyond, for the finite 
presupposes the infinite. Intuition of the 
infinite is the unique privilege of homo 
sapiens. It makes man religious and 
Spiritual, for in his inmost dimension he is 
infinite and hence is destined to return to 
his infinite source. This returning of the 
soul to its source is what constitutes 
religion. Howsoever far the prodigal might 
stray, he is pre-ordained- to go back to his 
Father. So man cannot escape being 
religious. 

When it is said, Tn the beginning God 
created the heaven and the earth,’ (Genesis 
1.1) it is taken for granted that before 
creation God alone was. ‘Well, my boy, in 
the beginning there was only Sat [Being] 
alone, without a second,’ says the Upanisad. 
That Being or God transformed Himsetf 
into the maniiold world. Questions like 
‘Why did He become many?’ and ‘Why 
did He create the world?’ cannot be con¬ 
clusively. answered. Man, subject to time, 
space and causation, is putting this ques¬ 
tion to God who by definition is beyond 
these. The limited cannot comprehend the 
unlimited. God is not bound to answer 
man’s childi^ questions. Yet, we must 
put the question and try to find some sort 


of an answer, for the very constitution of 
the mind makes it question everything, 
including the infinite. Intellectual giants 
among philosophers deny the very creation 
itself. Can the sun ever accept the exist¬ 
ence of darkness? But this is the view¬ 
point of the Sun or God. This is the con¬ 
dition of spiritual absorption. How arc we 
to know if this experiential explanation 
is the ultimate truth?—From the intimations 
of the illumined. 

How to know that their vision is valid? 

Was there any world when you were 
fast asleep? 

No, there was none. 

Were you not existing during sleep? 

Yes, I must have been there, though I 
knew nothing. 

So there is an experience within the ken 
of everyone of us wherein there is no 
duality, and yet it is not non-being. This 
experience gives us a glimpse of the non- 
dual self-realization that the speak of. 
So we may conclude that those who deny 
creation may be right from their stand¬ 
point. 

In the opinion of some others, the world 
is only an appearance, the same substance 
being designated by different names and 
forms. Denuded of names and forms, the 
substance remains the same and undivided. 
With the same gold one may make an 
armlet or a bracdet, a necklace or a nose- 
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ring. To the customer they are different, 
but to the smith they are only different 
forms of the same yellow metal. Likewise, 
man in his ignorance sees the myriad names 
and forms, underlying each of which is the 
same truth. In dream we create a world 
of our own ; but the tigers and serpents 
and the forest are only the projections of 
our own mental modifications. 

But in the view of some others, the world 
is not so unsubstantial as the stuff dreams 
are made of. We find a cause for every 
effect in the world. The world-effect must 
also have a cause. The phenomenal world 
is not the creation of any of us. It is the 
creation of God. God is the first cause. 
He created the world and entered into it. 
It is His wish. His sweet will; it is His 
sport. So God’s will is the cause of creation. 
He can do, undo, or otherwise do; He is 
free to do what it pleases Him to do. His 
creation of the world Is a sport and at the 
same time an act‘of mercy. 

Granting that God created the world, the 
question arises whether the Creator has any 
care or concern for His creation. Appar¬ 
ently the world seems to be a plaything in 
the hands of a cruel tyrant. It is hard to 
believe that the Creator has any consider¬ 
ation or mercy for the beings He has created. 

The evidence of God’s mercy towards 
creation is His embodiment. He assumes 
some suitable form and comes down for 
the redemption of man. The form of man, 
because other beings have not eyolved 
enough mentally and physically to cravte 
for redemption. Such manifestations of God 
are called ‘Avataras*, incarnations. But for 
such Divine Descents, there is no other 
proof of God’s having any concern for the 
world. Christ’s words, ‘Ye cannot know 
the Father except through the Son,’ assume 
added ‘tignificance in this context. 

The major religions of the world can be 
classified into two groups; those that believe 
in divine incarnation and those that do not. 


Hinduism and Christianity accept the 
appearance of incarnations; Buddhism and 
Islai|i do not. Whereas Christianity con¬ 
tends that God came down as man only 
once, never before, nor will He ever again 
in the future, Hinduism is more liberal in 
its position. It finds no reason to impose 
parsimony on the divine economy. There 
have been many incarnations in the past 
and there will be many more in the future 
as and when circumstances demand divine 
intervention. To put a limit to God’s 
descent is to deny His omnipotence, which 
i.s tantamount to denying Him. What has 
happened once may and can happen again 
under similar circumstances. 

Divine incarnations are not all of the 
same calibre. The manifestations vary 
according to the need of the times. To 
fulfill some particular purpose, God may 
possess some holy man, and once the pur¬ 
pose is over, the afflatus vanishes. Such 
divine manifestations may be termed in¬ 
spired incarnations. Then there are partial 
and also full manifestations. These div- 
isons are according to the degree of divinity 
manifested. 

Usually God deigns to descend when 
there is a total breakdown of moral values. 
Preservation of the moral order and pro¬ 
tection of the virtuous are the end and aim 
of every one of God’s embodiment. Herein 
we are concerned with one such, namely, 
Jesus the Christ. The divinity of Christ is 
the topic for study. 

All beings partake of divinity; but most 
of them are unaware of the fact, being 
immersed in ignorance. A few fortunate 
souls, by spiritual strivings and with divine 
grace, become aware of their divine dimen¬ 
sion. But there are some who from their 
very birth are aware of their divinity. Such 
are called incarnations of God. They are 
ever aware of their spiritual Self and divine 
destiny. They are the special manifestations 
of God. Mortal man can never hope to 
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attain to their stature. He can at best 
secure his own redemption. But the incar¬ 
nations are never bound by worldly fetters; 
they come to bestow salvation on ailing 
humanity. 

The word ‘Christ’ is derived from the 
Greek root khrio meaning to anoint. So 
Christ is the anointed of God; He is the 
Messiah of God, the deliverer of mankind. 
The Jews were looking forward in expec¬ 
tation of a deliverer which their prophets 
had prophesied. At the time, the Jews were 
political vassals of Rome, and so they were 
expecting the deliverer to be a political 
redeemer. Religion among them had 
degenerated into mere rituals and cer¬ 
emonials. The pharisees and sadducees had 
reduced religion to sanctimonious hypoc¬ 
risy. Religion had lost its spiritual con¬ 
tent ; virtue had vanished and vice 
nourished. The time was ripe for the 
advent of one capable of setting right the 
moral imbalance. 

There are two aspects in an incarnation, 
the human and the divine. The human 
aspect is individual, temporary and condi¬ 
tioned by circumstances; the divilne is 
eternal and universal, Jesus is the Son of 
Man; Christ is the Son of God. Jesus is 
the prophet that came to redeem the Jews; 
Christ is the Messenger of God come to 
lead mankind to the kingdom of heaven. 
Jesus is a product of history; Christ is God 
eternal. Of these <two, when the human 
aspect is over-emphasized, religion becomes 
narrow and fanatical; when the divine 
aspect is upheld, universal spirituality will 
shine forth. Priests purveying benefices 
predominate in the former ; prophets preside 
over the distribution of the waters of life in 
the latter. 

Only God and Godmen can reveal the 
divine mysteries. None can know the 
Father except through the Son. Angels of 
God had given advance intimation to Joseph 
of the coming of the Holy Spirit in th« 


form of his son. That was divine revelation 
of Christ’s divinity. When Joseph and Mary 
discovered their missing son in the Temple 
of Jerusalem and asked him why he left 
them like that, he said tp them: ‘How is it 
that you sought me? Wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father’s business?’ 
(Luke 2.49). Herein Christ himself gives 
us an indication of his divine destiny. 

It was John the Baptist that first made 
public the divine mission of Christ, He was 
the herald of the Son of God. John saw 
that the time had arrived for a fresh 
revelation. He had attained the highest 
eminence a mortal could aspire to. ‘Verily 
I say unto you, among them that are born 
of women there hath not arisen a greater 
than John the Baptist; notwithstanding he 
that is least in the kingdom of heaven is 
greater than he,’ said Jesus (Matthew 11.11). 
John was a great teacher who could speak 
about God and advise people to repent 
and thereby make themselves worthy to 
inherit the Kingdom of God, But he was 
human, Christ was divine. John could 
baptize only with water, but could not 
reveal the Father to man. Christ could 
baptize with the Holy Spirit, that is to say, 
by opening people’s spiritual eyes, thereby 
enabling them to behold the Father. Christ 
made man to be reborn in Spirit. It is a 
prerogative of the Son of God and not of 
the Son of Man. 

No man of the world would have dared 
to do what Jesus did to the money-changers 
and dove-dealers. He drove them out of 
the temple saying that the temple should 
be a place of worship and not of merchan¬ 
dise. 

Walking by the Sea of Galilee. Jesus saw 
two brothers, Simon and Andrew, casting 
nets into the sea. He said to them, ‘Follow 
me, and I will make you fishers of men’ 
(Matthew 4.19). And they straightway left 
their nets, and followed him. What made 
them give heed to this stranger’s words and 
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go with him, forsaking everything? Would 
they go after any common vagrant? No. 
Surely they must have seen their Saviour 
in Christ and the call they heard was the 
word of God. 

At Jacob’s well in Samaria, Jesus told the 
Samaritan woman; ‘He who drinks of this 
water becomes thirsty again. But he who 
drinks of the water that I will give will 
never thijrst again.’ Continuing the ccjn- 
versation the woman said: ‘Yes, I know 
that will happen when the Messiah comes, 
the annointed of God. When he is come he 
will proclaim everything to us.’ Jesus said 
to her; ‘I who speak to you am he.’ Here 
Jesus proclaimed his being the Messiah. It 
is jioit easy to recognize Godmen unless 
they themselves reveal their true identity. 
What the Messiah gives is the water of life, 
the divine manna, tasting which man be¬ 
comes full and fulfilled. 

Christ wrought a number of miracles. 
Yet the proud priests and pharisees re¬ 
mained blind to the new revelation. To 
innocent babes and humble women is re¬ 
vealed what is hidden to the proud puritan. 
Verily pride is the blind that obscures the 
divine. Rightly has it been said that sin 
is the middle letter of sin. Faith and 
humility are the eyes that see God. 

It was written in the Law of the Jews that 
one should love the Lord with all one’s 
heart and soul and that one should love 
one’s neighbour as oneself (Deut. 6.4 and 
Lev. 19.18). But according to them, neigh¬ 
bour meant neighbour in faith and not one 
living close by—Jew of Cochin is neigh¬ 
bour to a Jew of Mexico. A certain Jewish 
lawyer, in order to tempt Jesus, asked, 
‘And who is my neighbour?’ (Luke 20.27). 
It was in answer to this querry that Jesus 
narrated the parable of the good Samaritan. 
Through this parable, Christ proved that it 
is not common faith or country that con¬ 
stitutes neighbourliness, but sympathy and 
selfless service. In all ages and in all places 


all good men are neighbours to one another 
and are worthy of serving and being served 
Thus did Jesus make universal a clannish 
law of the Jews. Godmen are not the 
spokesmen of any particular period or 
people, but arc perennial voices of the 
Eternal. 

At the last supper, when Christ hinted 
at his imminent departure, Thomas saith 
unto him, “Lord, we know not whither 
thou goest; and how can we know the 
way?” Jesus saith unto him, “I am the 
way, the truth, and the life: no man cometh 
unto the Father but by me. If ye had 
known me, ye should have known my 
Father also: and from henceforth ye know 
him and have seen him” ’ (John 14.5-7). 
Then Philip requested that they be shown 
the Father. ‘Jesus saith unto him, “Have 
I been so long time with you and yet hast 
thou not known me, Philip? He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father; and how 
sayest thou then, ‘Show us the Father’?’” 
(John 14.9). Continuing, Jesus said that 
all his works and words were not his but 
his Father’s. Herein Jesus was explicit in 
his admission that he was the Christ, the 
anointed Son of God. 

Words of illumined Masters have a power 
to carry conviction in the hearers, for such 
men speak with authority of things they 
have seen and experienced. They are not 
repeating others’ prate. Those who heard 
Jesus were astonished and spoke among 
them.selves that he was talking with autho¬ 
rity, unlike the scribes. He derived his 
authority from his Father, and that was the 
secret of his words being for all people and 
for all time. 

Reviving the dead, healing the sick and 
other similar miracles, we read of Je.sus 
performing. Such supernatural acts may 
be natural for divine persons. But they do 
not constitute the measure of the spiritual 
eminence of Messiahs. Saints and scriptures 
have denounced such show of miracles. 
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Christ himself chicled the crowd that 
clamoured for miraculous signs. Miracles 
may convert those that are ready to believe 
and confirm the already converted; but 
they are of no use in converting the un¬ 
believers. At the most they may be of 
som^ use to influence the contemporary 
society. ti(ut >to Succeeding generations 
miracles are of no use. Performance of 
miracles does not form part of the per¬ 
manent contributions of incarnations. God- 
centrednessi. self-denial, charity and sym¬ 
pathy are the abiding manifestations of 
divinity. 

When a young man asked Jesus what he 
should do so that he might inherit eternal 
life, ‘Jesus said unto him. “If thou wilt be 
perfect, go and sell all that thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven: and come and follow 
me”’ (Matthew 19-21). Who but the son 
of God would dare advise man to sell all 
his possessions, and who else could assure 
treasure in heaven? 

In the teachings of incarnations there are 
two categories: the general and the 
particular. The general ate for all people of 
all places for all time. The particular are 
for the particular time, place and people 
where they were uttered. The general are 
Sruti, eternally valid; and the particular are 
Smrti, valid in the particular context in 
which they are given. Among the teachings 
of Christ the Sermon on the Mount con¬ 
stitutes the iSruti. That is the soul of 
Christianity. Jesus is revealed as,the Christ 
through the Sermon on the Mount. 

‘Bless^ are the poor in spirit: for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven’ (Matthew 5.3) 
is the very first pronouncement of the 
Sermon, on the Mount. What does ‘poor in 
spirit’ mean? The poor in spirit are assured 
of heaven. So here spirit must stand for 
that principle in man which is the foremost 
hindrance to entry into heaven. The ego 
is the stumbling block to spiritual progress. 


Those that lack the ego are the poor in 
spirit. Ego is the villain that bars the soul’s 
path to heaven. That must be its primary 
meaning. It has also a secondary sense that 
points out the way to achieve the eradication 
of the ego. What is it that makes the ego 
swell? Possessions. ♦ In order to be rid of 
the ego, one must be really poor, without 
any burden; poor, not simply in letter but 
in spirit as well. It may be relevant to 
remember that this was the teaching that 
Christ gave to the young man who sought 
the way to eternal life. Perfect poverty leads 
to true humility which is the open door to 
the kingdom of God. 

Those who mourn, that is, those who are 
really repentant, shall receive spiritual com¬ 
fort. Those who mourn will be meek and 
their life on earth will be smooth. Genuine 
thirst for righteousness is the sine-qua-non 
of ethical perfection and spiritual fulflment. 
Divine mercy will shine through the seeker 
of God. The pure heart is the parlour 
of the heavenly Father. Ego and its pro¬ 
geny such as lust, anger, etc. are the 
impurities of the heart, When the heart is 
cleansed of them through humility and 
hunger for righteousness, God takes 
possession of the devotee’s heart. In similar 
strain the spiritual stream flows on through 
Christ’s Sermon. It contains the ultimate 
promise of spiritual perfection and . the 
ethical excellence essential^for attaining to 
perfection. Verily,, the Sermon on the 
Mount is the spiritual manna of the soul 
that hungers after heaven. 
yChrist declared that he came not to 
destroy the law or the prophets, but to fulfil 
them. He took up the ordinances of the 
Old Testament one by one and gave them 
deeper meaning and wider scope. He used 
the old terms, for that was the language 
which the people were familiar with. Tlie 
interpretation that he gave to them made 
them uni\(ei;sai and spiriuially more iSigl- 
nificant 
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He showed the way how to pray to God : 
‘Our Father which art in heaven. Hallowed 
be Thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy 
will be done in earth as it is in heaven’ 
(Matthew 6.9-10). Constant remembrance 
and self-surrender are the essence of prayer 
and not vain repetitions of petty needs. The 
high and the low have to pray, ‘Give us 
this day our dally bread,’ for bread is His. 
We should remember that it is God’s gift 
that we are partaking of while eating. That 
is why even those who do not lack food 
have to make this supplication. Everything 
is His ; nothing- is ours. So what is man’s 
duty? ^‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousness; and all these things 
shall be added unto you’ (Matthew 6.33). 

The Son of God admonished^ man to seek 
the Kingdom of God without worrying 
about what one would wjpar or eat. All 
Messiahs have assured us that God will 
take care of His devotees. 

How to begin the search for Truth? 
‘Ask and it shall be given you* (Matthew 
7.7). The first step in spiritual life is the 
thirst for it. When one becomes aware that 
everything worldly is ‘vanity of vanities’, 
one begins to ask oneself, ‘What is the 
meaning of all this?’ Then the question is 
directed to God. But how to submit the 
question to Him? ‘Seek and ye shall find’ 
(Matthew 7.7). He sets out in search of 
God. Who can show him the way? The 
Guru, the spiritual teacher. The teacher 
advises th6 disciple to knock at the door 
of heaven. If the aspirant is honest and 
earnest in his search and keeps knocking, 
Christ assures us, ‘it shall be opened unto 
L you* (ibid.). To knock and continue knock¬ 


ing is ours; to open the door is His. The 
human soul surrenders herself; the Lord 
welcomes the soul as His own. Man can 
only appeal and not demand. To bestow 
the blessing is His. Human effort is essen¬ 
tial to receive grace; but effort cannot force 
divine mercy. It befalls only those who 
have surrendered themselves. So the end 
of effort is surrender. And His mercy flows 
to the soul that is emptied of self. 

Spiritual teachers impart instruction 
according to the need and capacity of the 
pupils. One and the same lesson will not 
suit all, for each man is differently con¬ 
stituted and hence the need for difference 
in teaching. Only those who hunger and 
thirst and are competent deserve to be 
instructed. To one endowed with dis- 
passion for the world and eager for the 
Kingdom of God, the teacher says, ‘Ask.’ 
To whom? To God. Where is God? The 
teacher points out to him ‘The Father which 
is in heaven.’ When the teacher finds that 
the disciple is sincere and will persist in his 
efforts, Christ says, ‘The kingdom of heaven 
is within you.’ To one who has seen the 
divine light within, Christ declares, ‘I and 
my Father are one.’ These are the different 
grades in spiritual progress. 

To the weary of the world, Christ calls 
out: ‘Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give ye 
rest’ (Matthew 11.28). A soothing call to 
the sick of soul. ‘For what is a man pro¬ 
fited, if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lo.se his own soul?’ (Matthew 16.26). Let 
those who have eyes, see, and those who 
have ears. bear. Amen. 


HOLY MOTHER’S BIRTHDAY 

The Wrthday of Srf Sarada Devi the Holy Mother, falls on Sunday, 28 December 1980. 
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IS VEDANTA A PHILOSOPHY 
OF ESCAPE ?—X 

DR. VINITA WANCHOO 


(Continued from the previous issue) 


I?.*- 1 '" 

WOULD AND LIFE DENIAL AND ITS CAUSES 
(continued)"' 

Denial and Maya 

Critics consider the Advaita doctrine of 
Maya to be the chief cause of world and life 
negation. At the outset, it may be 
remarked that the ‘illusion’ doctrine coexists 
in Advaita with a practical and even 
theoretical realism. Nowhere does Advaita 
try to establish the nonexistence of 
the world or negate its conditioning cause 
or its practical utility. Though Samkara 
calls the non-illusory mundane object 
(vyavahara) neither real nor unreal, while 
the theists call it real, both are agreed that 
phenomena are distinct from the noumcnon. 
In any case, the phenomenal reality con¬ 
sists in the pragmatic standard of arthakri- 
ydkdritva (workability). Vyavahara nieans 
conduct and action. The world is, there¬ 
fore, a world of action and is to be known 
in its being and structure through action. 
Thus, the phenomenal is to be admitted in 
so far as its empirical and moral values are 
means to the spiritual end.^ ‘For all practi- 

* Under this heading in the previous instal¬ 
ment intellcctualism, pantheistic mysticism, and 
mokfc were discussed in relation to the critics’ 
charge against Ved3nta of world denial. 

t* Cf. F. M. MUUer, Six Systems of Indian 
Philosophy, p. 183. 


cal purposes the Vedantin holds the phenom¬ 
enal to be real and leaves a wide sphere 
of real usefulness’ for it.** 

There arc not wanting Advaitins** who 
take the extreme stand of pure illusionism 
but, by and large, they hold that things are 
as they are perceived, because Brahman is 
not perceived empirically but underlies all 
tliat is perceived, known or remembered." 
Vedanta accepts the reality of both physical 
and psychological objects, though it rejects 
the popular notion of their ultimate inde¬ 
pendence. An examination of its definition 
of pratyaksa (sense perception) proves that 
physical objects and even mental states are 
objective and known through vrttis (mental 
modifications) reflecting the pure intelli¬ 
gence.® Illusory objects exist as perceived, 
and all contradictions are real, so long as 
we take them at their own level. 

The Vedanta carefully distinguishes 
between the real, phenomenal and^ false. The 
three orders do not make the world an 
‘illusion’ in the common acceptance of that 
term, and the Vedanta has a standard for 
separating them, namely bddha or ‘contra- ^ 
diction of the lower in a higher level of 

2* F. M. MUlIcr, The Vedanta Philosophy, 
p. 85. 

E.g,, PrakasSnanda in Siddhanta MukiavalU 
4- Cf. Mdifdukya Kdrika, 2.12, 33. 

5. Ved&nta ParibhSfa, 2.17-22. 
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experience.’ AdvaKa holds all things per¬ 
ceived, conceived and named as phenom¬ 
enal. Maya is just this distinction of the 
phenomenal and the real, and the former can 
only exist as the appearance of some real. 

llie critic objects that since, according to 
Advaita, to seek to know Maya or Avidya 
is a self-contradictory position (ignorance 
being by its nature unknowable), it ,is a 
non-philosophic doctrine in origin and 
nature.*^ And only by giving up the attempt 
to understand the nature of Maya does 
Advaita come to a position of realism. It 
is true that theoretically it is objectionable 
for philosophy to account for any difficulty 
by holding it to be an illusion to be de¬ 
stroyed when truth dawns, but Advaita finds 
support in experience itself. There do exist 
illusions which disappear witb the arising of 
knowledge, and our standard of reality is 
formed by the latter experience of knowledge 
which remains uncontradkted.’ In the light 
of the Absolute or ideal the imperfect 
world is bound to be discovered as less 
than real (mithyd), or as disappearing 
(hadhita) at the level of the ideal.'* In 
effect the theistic Vedantins, in spite of their 
criticism, end in the same position : to try 
to refute mithydtva and to explain illusion as 
a real manifestation of the real, as does 
Ramanuja through his satkhydtivada, brings 
the empirical world and the illusory objects 

6* Cf. W. S. Urquhart, The Vedanta and 
Modern Thought, p. 140. 

Cf. P. T. Raju, Idealistic Thought of Itiitla, 
p. 62. The very process of philosophizing begins 
because the world contains unreality, contradic¬ 
tions between actual and ideal, matter and spirit, 
practice and theory. Those aspects of experience 
which show comparative ab.sence of contradiction 
become the criteria of reality which, unlike the 
world objects, must bq totally free from the 
possibility of contradiction. Hence Advaita sets 
the metaphysical standard as changclessness or 
noncontradiction in all three times, 

8. Cf. K. S, Murty. Reason and Revelation in 
Advaita, p. 156. 


to the same level with reference to reality.® 
Advaitins admit that since the Absolute is 
perfection itself, it cannot explain the 
experience of that which is defective or 
imperfect; yet it is none the less real, and 
its nature is shadowed forth in the world.^® 

Tlie critic indicts the theory of levels as 
a weak rationalization forced upon the 
Advaitin because of the unavoidableness of 
the world reality pressing upon him and 
refusing to disappear simply because he has 
called it ‘unrear. But the objector, who 
considers the psychological and practical 
effects of the Maya doctrine to be depress¬ 
ing and deadening to all powers of human 
life, cannot refuse to take account of the 
distinction of levels because, apart from its 
theoretical support, practically also Advaita 
has been able to remain the leading cham¬ 
pion of traditional social life only on the 
strength of that doctrine. Far from mak¬ 
ing it a lame excuse, Vedanta has made it 
the foundation of human responsibility in 
society. 

The dialectical debate with the dualists 
and others led to the formulation of five 
principal definitions of Maya by older 
Vedantins. Studying the different significa¬ 
tions in which the term ‘Maya* is used in 
Advaita philosophy’^ it appears that, in 
general, Vedanta uses ‘Maya’ as a myster¬ 
ious principle of creation and seldom as 
absolute unreality, even in Advaita. 

There arc not wanting critics (Farquhar 
and Winternitz) who declare that the main 
motive for the adoption of Mayavada in 
Advaita was the scholastic one; that is. 
systematization of Upani^^dic philosophy 


Raju. Idealistic Thought of India, p. 131 ff. 

■*0. Cf. ibid., p. 90. The duty of man is to 
know the higher and to try to realize it. In vain 
does he long for explanation of ‘why' and ‘how’ 
the lower has appeared, 

It* Cf. S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, 
vol. 2, pp, 573-74, 
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being Samkara’s aim, he found that Maya 
and the doctrine of levels of thought and 
being, alone could overcome the contradic* 
tions of Upanisadic thought.^^ But in view 
of the actual influence of Maya on the 
thought and practice of Vedanta it seems 
that mere scholasticism hardly touches the 
essence of the matter. The philosophic 
or mystic consciousness of the contradiction 
between the reality to which man aspires 
and the actuality of imperfections from 
which be suifers, the problem of moral choice 
between the higher and lower ends of life, 
leads to Mayuvada in which the position is 
adopted that things are not really as they seem 
but that their meaning can be known only 
in the unity of reality.'^ It is a common 
feeling that the world is not the best possible 
place, and so man conceives the idea of a 
perfect reality. However much our knowl¬ 
edge of the social and material world may 
increase, tlie contrast between the actual 
and the ideal always troubles us. The 
Vedantin treats present knowledge or 
experience as partial and imperfect—that is, 
as ‘illusion’—in contrast with a future, per¬ 
manent. superior truth, and this develops in 
him the motive power of spiritual progress. 

Miiyavada is specially disliked because of 
its supposed harmful effects on the spirit of 
religion.'** Critics do not pay enough atten¬ 
tion to Saihkara's insistence on the useful¬ 
ness of the world for religion and for spiritual 
enlightenment.'^ The critics’ contention that 
Mayavada contradicts religion is rebutted 
by Deussen'® who. adopting Kant’s three 


12. George Thibaut, trans., The VedQnta-Sutras 
with the Commentary by SamkarScarya, ‘Intro¬ 
duction*. pp. cxii-cxiii. 

12* Cf. Suresh Chandra Chakravarty, Philosophy 
of the Upanhads, p. 206. 

11' Cf. F. M. Muller, Six Systems of Indian 
Philosophy, p. 189. 

15. E.g., the fivanmukia does not lose the ^se 
of individuality or world-order, though having a 
' correct evaluation of it, 


postulates of faith, argues that religion is 
possible only if the world is MSyi or 
appearance, and that the assumption of its 
final reality will destroy religion: the meta¬ 
physical reality of space will destroy the 
idea of God, of time that of immortality, 
of causality that of freedom. An empirical 
theism which makes the world real and 
different from God has harmful moral im¬ 
plications, as responsibility for evil falls 
on God. Vedantic theists avoid this by 
referring the world order and operation to 
the immanent principle of karma, by which 
God is guided. But Advaitins seek to avoid 
the difficulty of this solution by also adopt¬ 
ing the other solution, namely that the world’s 
good and evil are not ultimate but produced 
by nondiscrimination. Without necessarily 
subscribing to the Kantian position it can 
still be seen that the Advaitin’s intuition of 
the impersonal reality is connected inte¬ 
grally with his theistic conception of the per¬ 
sonal. He does not confuse the higher and 
lower, but neither is it logical inconsistency 
which makes ,'§athkara adopt the personalistic 
definititn of God'"' and give strong defence 
for the Saguna against the atheists. The 
knowledge of Isvara (apara) may have to be 
transcended in Advaitic experience (para), 
but still it is not a false doctrine (hhrama). 
This is only understandable if Saihkara’s 
Brahman is not altogether different and 
separate from Bvara and can claim all the 
dignity and value of the theistic concep¬ 
tion.'® 

Vaisnava Vedantins make their protest 
against Mayavada largely on the score of 
its making God only empirical, thus ’making 
true bhakti impossible. But the belief that 
bhakti and Maya are irreconcilable is 
refuted by the history of Vedanta. Not only 


2®* The Philosophy of the Upanhads, p. 44. 
'7* ^mkara BhSfya on Brahma SQtra, 1.1.2. 

•'8* Cf. Rudolf Otto, Mysticism East and West, 
pp. 112, 115. 
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personal deity, but die medieval mystic 
saints harmoniously and fruitfully combined 
bhakti with Advaita and MSyi. Hence it 
is that Advaita holds great sway in spite of 
attacks by theists. The special merit of 
Vedantic mysticism is its more or less 
rational reconciliation of the philosophical 
Absolute with passionate devotionalism 
through the device of the two standpoints, 
which is not a linguistic rationalization but 
a principle actually operating in the mystics’ 
lives. 

The Advaitins may not be charged with 
the fault of a double standard—of applying 
the vyavahdra standard to others and the 
paramartha standard to themselves. Such 
a criticism is the product of mere prejudice, 
ignoring the fact that Advaitins did not 
exempt themselves from . the vyavahdra 
standard, either in theory or in practice. 
All teachers of Maya lived on the basis of 
the reality of the world.^^ Unless we 
declare in a wholesale way that they were 
all hypocritical or weak or unable to live up 
to their beliefs, an impartial study of their 
lives proves that they considered the world 
and karma to be real enough; a meta* 
physical conviction of Maya did not pre¬ 
vent an equally strong conviction that the 
world is governed by an eternally unchange¬ 
able law, nor were they encouraged by 
Mayavada to act as they pleased or to 
ignore an ‘unreal’ world. On the contrary, 
they were impelled to discharge their duties 
to the world of men by bringing them, the 
message of Atihan. 

As for the unphilosophic public, the 
doctrine of Maya never wholly or ex¬ 
clusively shaped the popular thinking. The 
religious and devotional ideal of a real 
world as God’s tlld was an equally powerful 


ts* In fact, the critic has admitted this in 
charging Advaitins with inconsistency of theory 
and practice. 


influence.^ As pointed out before, the 
strain of positivism and realism originating 
in the Vedas, continuing among the common 
men, expressed in the Puranas, Epics and 
Dharma-iSastras, and philosophically sup¬ 
ported by the Gita, was always present to 
counteract extravagances in the development 
of Mayavada. Common sense accepted the 
bhdvarRpa nature of Maya and the mys¬ 
teriousness of the relation between God and 
the world, which did not interfere with any 
empirical activity and value. The popular 
mind might have been unable to grasp the 
full philosophical significance of the denial 
of world reality, but did not miss the 
implication of the distinction of the tran¬ 
scendental and the empirical, nor did it 
misconstrue it as an invitation to treat the 
world and life as non-existent. Above all. 
the common man did not miss the 
psychological implications of Mayavada— 
that Maya means separation and limitation 
of individuality, and the consequent attach¬ 
ment and aversion {rdgadvesa) which result 
in karma. Though Atman is one (Advaita) 
or the inner animating Soul of all souls 
(AntaryamT), each lives as a separate self 
(JIva), due to nondiscrimination (aviveka) on 
the individual’s part—this has been the 
meaning of Maya to the ordinary man. 

The conclusion of unreality is not irrec¬ 
oncilable with ordinary experience. The 
idea that the super-temporal, super-spatial 
and super-causal becomes through Avidyfi 
the ground of the opposite type of effect 
(saihsdra), far from appearing contradictory 
to many people, affords a satisfactory ex¬ 
planation of world contradictions.^ The 
critic argues that the nearer MayS approaches 


20. Cf. Thibaut, The Ved&nta Sutras with the 
Commentary by SankarScarya, Tntroduction’, p. 
cxxvii. 

21. Cf. Samuel Johnson, Oriental Religions, p. 
352; also F. M, MUHcr, Vedanta Philosophy, p. 
$ 5 , 
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the meaning of illusion the more depressing 
and devitalizing is its effect upon life and 
activity. He misses the truth that 'realism' 
in the sense of the belief in the ultimacy of 
the world and its evil—^the belief that its 
meaning is exactly as it appears—can be 
an equally hopeless conclusion, because 
it removes from man the hope of ma king 
evils and wrongs anything other than what 
they are, from a higher standpoint. Illu¬ 
sion. which means that all below God-is 
Maya, is an idea which can help man to 
master suffering and loss and to turn hin¬ 


drance into help.^ iSainkara’s teaching that 
creation is ultimately unreal but has its 
•substance in the divine, or that of Rima- 
nuja and nimbSrka that the world is a mode 
of the real, or even that of Madhva insisting 
on the separate existence of creation but 
only in a paratantra (dependent) way, does 
not separate world and God in practical 
life. For the common man as well as for 
the philosopher, such a conviction is moti¬ 
vated by faith and not by ‘escapism’. And 
this becomes the basis of religious optimism. 

(To be continued) 

22- Johnson, Oriental Religions, p. 352. 
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Gloucester, Massachusetts 
4 September 1894 


Dear Mother, 

The bundle was the report of the meeting. Hope you will succeed in publish¬ 
ing some in the Chicago papers. 

Here is a letter from Dewanji^* to you which will explain his sending a 
pamphlet to Mr. Hale. The rugs are coming. When they come, take them in, 
even paying the duty if any. I will pay it to you afterwards. I have plenty of 
money, more than $ 150 in pocket. Will get more tonight. Here are some 
newspaper clippings, and an Indian Mirror I will send later on. Some have 
been sent to Mr. Barrows don’t hope he will give them publicity. Now for 
your Mrs. Bartlett. 

I am in haste. Write more with the clippings. Write to me always,, kind 
Mother—I become very anxious when I do not hear from you. Write, whether 
I reply sharp or not. 

Your son, 

VrVBKANANDA 


*©The President, Ramakrishna Math and Ramakrishna Mission, Belur Math. 

Sri Haridas Viharidas Desai, or Haridasbhai, the Dewan of Junagarh. 

53> Dr. John Henp^ Barrows, who had served as Chairman of the General Committee 
for the World’s Parliament of Religions in Chicago, 1393, 
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Annisquam 
5 September 1894 

Dear Mother, 

The news of the arrival of the phonograph from Khetri has not come yet. 

But I am not anxious, because I just now got another letter from India wherein 
there is no mention of the photographs I sent, showing that parcels reach later 
than letters. 

Herewith I send you an autograph letter of H .H. the Maharaja of Mysore, 
the chief Hindu king in India. You may see in the map, his territory occupies 
a very large portion of southern India. 

I am very glad that he is slowly being gained over to my side. If he wills, 
he can set all my plans in work in five days. He has an income of $ 150 million 
dollars ; think of that. 

May Jagadamba [the Divine Mother] lurn his mind towards the good work. 

He says he quite appreciates my good words—they were about my plans for 
educating the poor. Hope he will soon show it in material shape. 

My love to all. Why the babies^^ do not prattle? 

Your son, 

VlVEKANANDA 
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Hotel Bellevue, European Plan 
Beacon Street, Boston 
12 September 1894 

Dear Mother, 

I hope you will immediately send me over the little scrap from the Indian 
Mirror about my Detroit lectures which I sent you. 

Yours, 

VlVEKANANDA 


27 

Hotel Bellevue 
Beacon Street, Boston 
13 September 1894 

Dear Mother. 

Your very kind note came just now. 1 was suffering for the last few days 
from cold and fever. I am all right now. I am glad all the papers reached you 
safe. The newspaper clippings are with Mrs. Bagley only a copy has been 
sent over to you. By the by. Mrs. Bagley becomes jealous if I send away every¬ 
thing to you. That is between you and me. The Indian Mirror is with Prof. 


54- Mrs. Hale’s two daughters, Mary and Harriet; and possibly including their cousins, 

Isabelle and Harriet McKindley. * v u l j t. 

Mrs. John J. Bagley, the widow of the ex-Oovernor of Michigan; she had been 

the Swami’s hostess both m Detroit and in Annisquam, 


Massachusetts. 
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Wright,56 and he will send it over to you. There is yet no news of the phono¬ 
graph. Wait one week mure and then we will enquire. If you see a letter witti 
the Khetri stamp, dien sure the news is coming. I do not smoke one third as much 
as I used to when Father Pope’s®' eternal box was ready open day and night. 
Haridasbhai is to be addressed as Sri only. On the envelope, Dewan Bahadoor 
ought to be written, as that is a title. Perhaps the note from the Maharaja of 
Mysore has reached you by this time. I will remain a few days yet in Boston 
and the vic ini ty. The bank book is in the bank. We did not take it out, but 
the cheque book is with me. 1 am going to write out my thoughts on religion; 
in that, no missionaries have any place. 1 am going to lecture in New York 
in autumn, but I like teaching small circles better, and there will be enough of 
that in Boston. 

The rugs I wanted to be sent from India; and they will come from Punjab, 
where the best rugs are made. 

1 had a beautiful letter from Sister Mary.^ 

Narasimha must have got money or passage by this time, and his people 
have taken care to send him Thomas Cook’s passage from place to place. I 
think he is gone now. 

I do not think the Lord will allow his servant to be inflated with vanity at 
the appreciation of his countrymen. I am glad that they appreciate me; not 
for my sake, but that I am firmly persuaded that a man is never improved by 
praise, and so with nations. Think how much of abuse has been quite 
unne cessarily hurled at the head of my devoted poor country, and for what? 
They never injured the Christians or their religion or their preachers. They have 
always been friendly to all. So you see. Mother, every good word a foreign 
nation says to them has such an amount of power for good in India. The 
American appreciation of my humble work here has really done a good deal of 
benefit to them. Send a good word, a good thought at least to the down¬ 
trodden, villified poor millions of India instead of abusing them day and night. 
That is what I beg of every nation. Help them if you can; if you cannot, at 
least cease from abusing them. 

I did not see any impropriety in the bathing places at the seashore, but 
only vanity in some : in those that went into water with their corsets on, that 
was all. 

I have not got any copy of the Inter-Ocean yet. 

With my love to Father Pope, babies, and to you, I remain 

Your obedient son, 

ViVBKANANDA 


fls. Dr. John Henry Wright, a prefer of Greek classic at Harvard Umversity, who 
had given the Swami a letter of introduction to the diairman of the Conunittce for 
Selection of Delegates for the Chicago Parliament of Religions. 

OT* The nickname ^ven by the Swami to Mr. Hale. 

60. Mary Hale. 
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THE PERSPECTIVES OF THEISM AND 
ABSOLUTISM IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY: 
EDHED BY Dr. T. N, Ganapathi. Published by 
the Department of Philosophy. Ramakrishna 
Mission Vivekananda College, Madras-600004. 
1978. Pp. ix+69. Rs. 5/-. 

The brief but fine book under review is 
promised to be the first of a series of monographs 
to be published by the Department of Philosophy 
of the Ramakrishna Mission Vivekananda College, 
and it is such that we should earnestly wish for 
the rapid fulfilment of the promise. The general 
editor. Dr. T. N. Ganapathi, is to be heartily 
congratulated on his splendid j^ginning. The title 
of the book raises expectations that the book 
embodies studies of all schools of Indian theism 
and absolutism. But Swami Amritananda, the 
Secretary and Correspondent of the College, 
restricts the expectation to systems that originated 
in the connected part of the country and have a 
high 'local relevance’. His Introduction explains 
the project well and sunynaries perceptively the 
three contributions included in the book. 

The monograph contains three sections dealing 
with Visistadvaita, $aiva Siddhanta and Advaita, 
written by the noted authorities Dr, M. Narasim- 
hachari, Dr. V. A. Devasenapathi and Dr, R. Bala* 
subramanian, respectively. All the three sections 
are substantial statements of the related schools, 
and in spite of marked variations of style and 
temper, there is a common pattern. We have the 
listing of the basic texts to start with, followed 
by accounts of the related epistemology, meta¬ 
physics, the conception of the supreme value ‘in 
life and the pathway towards that consummation. 
Each section is followeSd by a table of references 
and essential bibliography. The overall plan is 
of great benefit to students and the gerierali^ tread¬ 
ing public interested in the field of study. The 
reviewer is amazed at the measure of aciSirate 
inforaUktion packed into such brief units. 

A few words concerning each contribution 
may not be out of place. Dr. Narasimhachari is a 
Sanskrit scholar and has done basic research on 
YamunfieSrya. No wonder his manner of writing 
has the merits of a Sanskritic style. His English 
terminology should have had the benefit of a 
litfle reconuderation. MmUnuja does not pro¬ 
pound a ‘refiitation of sevenfold inconsistencies’ 
but propounds a ‘sevenfold refutation’ (p. 2). 
MaMIpQrpn does not seem to have been called 
Parlnkiisa idso (p. 3). SatkhyStivada does not 
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mean that 'all knowledge is real’ but that all 
knowledge is of the real or that it is true or valid 
(p. 6), Alexander Pope in the verse quoted 
(p. 9) docs not include the finite self in the body 
of God. The mode may be vitally related to 
the substance but thereby does not share its sub¬ 
stantiality (p. 9). The prakdra remains a prakara 
and does not share the substantiality of the 
prakarin. The lakfatia that the Advaitin reads 
into tattvamasi is not jahallakfa^ or ajahallakfai^a 
but jahadajahallakfana (p. 9). The word, ‘trans¬ 
figuration’ is a queer one in connection with both 
Ramanuja’s idea of creation and the Advaitic 
concept of vivaria ; it means a change bringing 
about qualitative elevation unsuited to both the 
intended imports. It is a wonder how it could 
be put to use in cither of the two contexts (pages 
10 and 60). Dr. Narasimhachari takes liberties 
in elucidating Ramanuja's formula of parabhakii, 
parajnana, paramabhaktl not allowed by either 
Periavachchan Pillai or Sudarsanasuri or Vedanta 
Dcsika, and does not justify his innovations 
(p. 16). There are minor oversights, and a slight 
revision would have set things right in an other¬ 
wise competent presentation of Visistadvaita. 

Dr. Devasenapathi calls his section an 
‘Invitation to Saiva Siddhanta’. The word 
‘invitation’ is currently employed in recent 
writings for brief accounts of systems of thought, 
and in the present case it is most appropriately 
used. It is truly inviting. He sets up the right 
mood in the reader by a few exalted verses of 
the devotional outpourings of the Saiva saints and 
then fashions out his presentation of the tenets 
of Saiva SiddhSnta, His great scholarship is 
kept in the background unobtrusively but mani¬ 
festly conditions his excellent exposition, throw¬ 
ing out many suggestions on the way for inten¬ 
sive research as he progressively covers his theme. 
He succeeds marvellously in setting forth the 
fundamentals in a logically methodical sequence 
with effortless grace and felicity of expression. 
The authenticity of matter and fineness of style 
could only emanate from a spirit of devotion 
such as hiL He sets up a model, and that a 
difiicult one, for the exposition of the theistic 
doctrine animated by the principle of Bhakti. 
His ‘invitation’ is also appetizing, for one would 
wish for a fuller idea of evolution, suddha, 
suddhasttddha and asuddha, briefly introduced 
(p. 38), for this idea of a three-level evolution 
is characteristic of $aiva cosmology in all its 
types. The reviewer ventures to supiflement the 
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author’s interpretations of the Vedic designation 
of the Supreme as ‘Rudra’ with yet another, as *one 
who draws tears of ecstasy from devotees’ 
(ParSsara Bhatta). 

Dr. Balasubramanian has distinguished 
himself by his contributions to Advaitic study, 
by his presentation of Ma^di^Qn Misra’s version 
of Advaita and his translation and exposition of 
an important v&rtika of Suresvara. In addition, 
he engages himself periodically in defensive 
polemics in support of Advaita. There is an 
existentialist fervour in his writings. He describes 
bis unit in the present publication as ‘Advaita: 
An Overview’. By ‘overview’ perhaps he under¬ 
stands a contemplative survey of Advaita from 
the air, as it were, and takes distinctive note of 
the conceptual landmarks or major doctrinal 
positions. The title promises no humdrum 
summary but observation from a height. He 
fairly fulfils the promise. His survey of Advaitic 
literature is father limited. His statement of 
what he calls the ‘perspective’ of Advaita is 
brilliantly done. The account of the epistemology 
of Advaita is dominated by two points of 
insistsince: (a) the supreme status of Sruti as 
revelatory of the nondual Absolute, and (b) the 
determination of the content of error as 
anirvacaniya. Much else in Advaitic epistemology 
is passed over, perhaps for want of space. After 
epistemology we have the exposition of the 
essentials of the metaphysics of Advaita and its 
doctrine of the way and the goal. Four brief 
comments are called for. 

(1) Dr. Balasubramanian succumbs to the 
indefensible translation of vivaria as ‘transfigur¬ 
ation’ (p. 60). 

(2) The figure of a triple stream is unsuited to 
represent avasthd-traya. The streams may flow 
side by side but the three states are phases of a 
single stream (p. 62). 

(3) If ‘a fivanmukia, though tenanting a body 
from the standpoint of others, is indeed free from 
the body,’ how does it come about that he still 
bears prdrabdha-karma or its samskaras or 
avidya-lesal (p. 65)? Are these lingering defile¬ 
ments also matters falling only within the view 
of others or do they belong intrinsically to his 
Self in the disembodied state? Surely further 
clarification is called for here. 

(4) The critic of Advaita asks why should we 
first superimpose iadhyaropa) qualities, relations 
and distinctions bn Brahman and tiien negate 
them? Dr. Subramanian answers, *we do^ not 
deliberately superimpose them. Our empirical 
existence b due to avldyd. Conditioned by 


ttvidyB, as we are, in our view of things, this 
superimposition is connate to us. It‘is through 
Sruti that we come' to know of it and it is 
Sruti that helps us to remove it’ (p. 59). The 
point of the criticism is slightly missed. There 
is a natural (naisargika) superimposition connate 
to us. But the Sruti itself heaps up further super- 
impositions, and it is said to negate all super- 
impositions eventually. The body-soul super¬ 
impositions is connate to us. But the postulation 
of Isvara as creator and as transcendent of the 
Jiva is perpetrated by 5ruti itself, though this 
iSruti-engineered superimposition is also said to be 
sublatcd finally (cf. Samkara’s Sutra Bhelfya. 
2.1.33). The critic's point stands. The adhydropa, 
in the technical term ad hydropa-apavada, con¬ 
tains both our natural superimposition and also 
that caused by Sruti itself. The point of the 
criticism is: why does the Vedantic revelation 
itself set up a superimposition such as the myth 
of creation for it to negate later? The objection 
demands a more substantial answer than we are 
given here. It is an objection to the Advaitic 
interpretation of Sruti, the admittedly paramount 
pramdifa. 

These minor comments on all the three sections 
in the very fine and useful publication arc 
hazarded for purposes of bearing evidence to the 
reviewer’s honest study. Incidentally if they give 
occasion to the learned authors to reconsider and 
perfect the statement of their synoptic exposi¬ 
tions, so much the better. It remmns only to 
repeat that the Ramakrishna Mission Vivekananda 
College and the Department of Philosophy in it 
are to be thanked for their new line of service 
to philosophical enlightenment, and the reviewer 
and the reading public look forward with eager 
hope for the next issues of the series. 

S. S. Raohavachar 
Retd. Professor of Philosophy 
Urdversity of Mysore 

EMERSION OF VIVEKANANDA: uy A 
PiusRiM (P.M.). Published by Mihir Ranjan 
Mukherjee, 106/C Raja Dinendra Street, Calcutta- 
700 004, 197R Pp. xii-H30. Rs. 10.00. 

What the writer actually means is ‘emergence 
of Vivekananda—from the clouds of hearsay and 
the storms of eclat’. In thirty-three ’ chapters he 
has described the life of Swami Vivekananda in 
his own way and tried to interpret different phases 
of the SwaffiPs life. It is a good attempt bpt one 
should foltcmr pr evolve a oertaui methodology 
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m doing so. Romain Rolland, Dr. B. N. Datta, 
Swami Gambhirananda, Marie Louise Burke, 
Shankari Prasad Basu, and in some respects Swami 
Ashokananda undertook a similar task when they 
wrote, on Swamiji. Yet all of them had their 
methudoolgy, which is somewhat lacking in the 
book under review. The writer has tried to give 
a mystic interpretation to the incidents in 
Swamiji’s life. But mysticism too has its own 
methodology and treatment which could better be 
followed by the writer. 

What strikes us about the book is the simple 
and lucid treatment of the topics. Swamiji's 
birth, initiation, spiritual life, wandering years, 
life in the West, and then his return to India are 
told in a lucid manner. There arc however some 
controversial statements. When Sri Ramakrishna 
had ' the first vision of the Goddess, did he 
actually remain without outer consciousness for 


two da 3 rs as mention^ on page 24? ‘Vividish* 
.ananda' was Swamiji’s original sannyasa-name; 
he did not assume that name to conceal his 
identity as written on page 53. Tota Puri initiated 
Sri Ramakrishna into sannyasa with the 
mahavakya, not the Rama mantra as suggested 
by the writer on page 117. 

One point we would like to make clear here. 
Mysticism and Mythology are not the same thing. 
Whereas mythology represents spiritual truth in 
symbols, mysticism is spiritual progress in itself. 
It would have been better if the writer had shown 
how Swamiji’s concept and realization of 
spirituality evolved from childhood days till the 
meeting with Sri Ramakrishna, and then how he 
developed further in his later life. 

Swami Someswarananda 
Advaita Ashrama, Calcutta 


NEWS AND REPORTS 

THE GENERAL REPORT OF THE RAMAKRISHNA MATH 
.AND THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 


For April 1978 to March 1979 

[We are presenting here a brief summary of the latest report of the Rama¬ 
krishna Math and the Ramakrishna Mission, which will give our readers some 
information about the activities of these twin organizations. The report was issued 
by the General Secretary in June 1980 from the Headquarters at Bclur Math. Dist. 
Howrah, West Bengal 711-202, India.— Ed."] 


'I'hough the Ramakrishna Mission and the 
Ramakrishna Math, with their respective branches, 
are distinct legal entities, they are closely related, 
inasmuch as the Governing Body of the Mission 
is made up of the Trustees of the Math; the 
administrative work of the Mission is mos^ in 
the hands of the monks of the Ramakrislina 
Math; and both have their Headquarters at Belur 
Math. The Math organization is constituted 
under a Trust with well-defined rules of procedure. 
The Mission is a registered society. Though 
both the organizations take up charitable and 
philanthropic activities, the former lays emphasis 
on religion and preaching, while the latter is 
wedded mainly to welfare service of various 
kinds. This distinction should be borne in mind, 
though ‘Ramakrishna Mission’, is loosely asso¬ 


ciated by people with Math activities also. It 
is necessary, moreover, to point out that the 
appropriation of the name of Sri Ramakrishna or 
Swami Vivekananda by any institution does not 
necessarily imply that it is affiliated either to the 
Ramakrishna Math or to the Ramakrishna 
Mission. 

The Math and the Mission own separate funds 
and keep separate accounts of them. Though 
both the Math and the Mission receive grants 
from the Central and State Governments and 
public bodies for their social welfare activities, 
the other activities of the Math are financed 
from offerings, publications, etc,, and the Mission 
is supported by fees from .students, public dona¬ 
tions, etc. Both the Math and the Mission funds 
are annually audited by qualified auditors. 
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SUMMARY OF ACTIvniES 

In Spite of some obstacles, hindrances, a;nd 
intimidations faced by the Mission, the follow¬ 
ing notable developments took place during the 
year under report: 

A Mobile Dispensary at Barisha, a newly con¬ 
structed 12-bed Intensive Care Unit at Seva 
Pratishthan, a second Mobile Dispensary at 
Kankhal, and a newly built ‘Show Room* of 
Saradapitha were inaugurated. A four-storeyed 
Hostel ‘Vivekananda Illam’ for polytechnic 
students at Coimbatore Vidyalaya; an English 
Medium School and 1st floor of a new Primary 
School of the Ramakrishna Mission Ashrama, 
Thyagarayanagar, Madras; addition of a H. S. 
section to the School at Narottam Nagar with a 
new building; addition of a floor to the girls’ 
Hostel at Sohbarpunji; and a new Primary School 
at Umdiengpoh at Cherrapunji were inaugurated. 
A new Temple of Sri Ramakrishna at Taki, and 
the new Shrine at Cherrapunji were dedicated. 

Besides, in the other wing of the Organization, 
the Ramakrishna Math, the following new 
developments took place : 

A new Temple of Sri Ramakrishna at Nattaram- 
palii, the renovated Shrine of Allahabad and the 
renovated Prayer Hall of Trivandrum were 
dedicated; newly constructed ‘ Murali-Manohar 
Sant Nivas’—Monastic Quarters—at Vrinda- 
ban. as also the newly constructed annexe 
of the Charitable Dispensary of Dinajpur, Bangla¬ 
desh—were declared open. 

The foundation was laid for a Library building 
at Tiruvalla. 

CENTRES 

‘ Excluding the Headquarters at Belur, there 
were in March, 1979, 117 branch centres in all, 
of which 53 were Mission centres, 21 combined 
Math and Mission centres, and 43 Math centres. 
These were regionally distributed as follows: two 
Mission centres, flve combined Math and Mission 
centres and three Math centres in Bangladesh; 
one Mission centre each in Sri Latika, Singapore, 
Fiji, Mauritius and France; one Math centre each 
in Switzerland, England and Argentina; 12 Math 
centres in the United States of America; and 
the remaining 46 Mission centres, 16 combined 
Math and Mission centres and 25 Math centres 
(87 in all) in India. The Indian centres were 
distributed as follows: 28 in West Bengal, 11 in 
Uttar Pradesh, 12 in Tamil Nadu, seven in Bihar, 
five in Kerala, four in Karnataka, three each in 
Orissa, Andhra Pradesh and Assam, two each in 


Maharashtra, Meghalaya and Arunachal Pradesh, 
and one each in Gujarat, Rajasthan, Delhi, Madhya 
Pradesh and Chandigarh. Moreover, attached to 
the branch centres there were over twenty sub- 
centres where monastic workers resided more or 
less permanently. 

^ Types of work 

Medical Service: The Math and the Mission 
institutions under this head served the public in 
general, irrespective cf creed, colour or nation¬ 
ality. Prominent among these are the indoor 
hospitals in Calcutta, Varanasi, Vrindaban, Luck¬ 
now, Kankhal, Trivandrum and Ranchi. In 1978- 
79 there were altogether 13 Indoor. Hospitals with 
1,633 beds which accommodated 44,992 patients, 
and 77 Outdoor Dispensaries which treated 
40,04,713 cases including the old ones. Besides, 
some centres had provision for emergency or 
observation indoor wards attached to their dis¬ 
pensaries. The Veterinary section of the Shyamala 
Tal Sevashrama treated 454 cases. The Sana¬ 
torium at Ranchi and the Clinic at New Delhi 
treated T.B. cases alone, while large sections of 
Seva Pratishthan, Calcutta, and the hospital at 
Trivandrum were devoted to maternity and child- 
welfare work. At Trivandrum there was also a 
department of Psychiatry. Research on different 
branches of Medical Science as also Postgraduate 
training in degree and diploma courses were con¬ 
ducted at Seva Pratishthan, Calcutta. 

Educational Work: The twin organizations 
ran, during the period, five Degree Colleges of 
general education at Madras, Rahara (24 Par- 
ganas), Coimbatore, Belur (Howrah) and Naren- 
drapur (24 Parganas) with 4,483 students on their 
rolls. The last two were wholly residential, and 
the Colleges at Madras and Coimbatore had 
attached hostels for residing students. In addition, 
there were three B.Ed. Colleges at Belur, Coim¬ 
batore and My.sore with 335 students, one Basic 
Training School at, Coimbatore with 22 students; 
one Postgraduate Basic Training College at 
Rahara with 100 studepts; four Junior Basic 
Training Institutes at Rahara, Sarisha and Sar- 
gachhi with 310 students; a College for Physical 
Education, an Institute of Commerce and a 
School of Agriculture with 168, 12 and 92: students 
respectively at Coimbatore; four Polytechnics at 
Belur, Belgbaria, Madras and Coimbatore with 
1,439 students; 8 Junior Technical and Industrial 
Schools with 724 boys; II Voeationai Training 
Centres with 1,150 students; 93 students’ Homes 
or Hostels, including some orphanages, wijA 
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10,145 boys and 950 girls; 42 Higher Secondary, 
Secondary and High Schools with 19,788 boys 
and 4,093 girls; 41 Junior Basic, U.P., and 
Elementary Schools with 6,353 boys and 4,181 
girls; and 230 L.P. and other grades of Schools 
with 10,073 boys and 4,788 girls. Besides con¬ 
ducting an Institute of Medical Sciences with 35 
students, the Seva Pratishthan of Calcutta and 
also the Math Hospital at Trivandrum trained 
nurses and midwives, the total number of trainees 
being 270. The Institute of Culture in Calcutta 
conducted a School of Languages for teaching 
different Indian and foreign languages with 2,182 
students, and a School of World Religions. The 
Ashrama at Narendrapur conducted a Blind Boys’ 
Academy, an Institute of Commerce and a Village- 
Level Workers’ Training Centre with 137, 86 and 
50 students respectively. The centre at Ranchi 
(Morabadi) ran a training centre in farming 
(Divyayan) with 212 students. The centre at 
Rahara conducted a Rural Librarianship Training 
Centre (residential) with 23 students. Thus there 
were altogether 61,046 boys and 24,622 girls in 
all the educational institutions run by the Math 
and the Mission in India, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, 
Singapore, Fiji and Mauritius. 

Recreational activities: Spme of the Math and 
the Mission centres’ have been providing scope 
for recreational, cultural and spiritual activities 
for young^ers at stated pcriiods outside their 
school hours. The Vivekananda Balaka Sangha 
of the Bangalore Ashrama has a fine building of 
its own. At the Mysore Ashrama also a number 
of boys take advantage of the various kinds of 
facilities provided for them, and the youth section 
of the Janashiksha Mandir, Belur, is engaged in 
similar activities. 

Work for Women: The organization has ever 
been conscious of its duties to the women of 
India. Typical of the work done for them are the 
Maternity Sections of the Seva Pratishthan, Cal¬ 
cutta and the Hospital at Trivandrum; the 
Domiciliary and Maternity Clinics at JalpaJjiati 
and Khetri; the women’s sections of the Hos¬ 
pitals at Varanasi and Vrindaban; the attached 
Invalid Women’s Home at Varanasi; the Sarada 
Vidyalaya at Madras; the Girls’ High Schools at 
Jamshedpur; the Sarada Mandir at Sarisha and 
the two Training Schools for nurses in Trivandrum 
and. Calcutta. Moreover, there are separate 
arrangements for women in other hospitals, 
dispensaries and schools; and some institu¬ 
tions are conducted only for them. The Madras 
Math also conducts; a High School and a Primary 
School for girls. 
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Rural Uplift and Work among the Labouring 
and Backward Classes: The twin organizations 
have all along tried their best to serve the un¬ 
fortunate countrymen who have fallen back cul¬ 
turally or otherwise. In addition to the more 
prominent village Ashramas like those at Cherra- 
punji, Sarisha, Ramharipur, Manasadwip, Jay- 
rambati, Kamarpukur, Sargachhi, Along, Narottam 
Nagar, Coimbatore, Kalady, Trichur and Natta- 
rampalli, a number of rural sub-centres—both 
permanent and semi-permanent—are run under 
the branijh centres at Belur, Rahara, Sarisha, 
Tiruvalla, Kankurgachhi (Calcutta), Malda, 
Ranchi, Narendrapur and Cherrapunji. Of these, 
special mention may be made of the numerous 
village mb-centres started for educating the hill 
tribes in Meghalaya and a farming centre at 
Ranchi, specially meant for Adivasis and 
Scheduled Castes. Welfare work of various kinds 
was done among the Nagas, Kukis and Mizos 
by the Silchar Ashrama. Our educational and 
cultural activities in Arunachal Pradesh arc also 
proving very useful and popular. During the 
year, the organizations ran in the rural and back¬ 
ward areas 15 Secondary or High Schools, 49 
Senior Basic, Junior Basic, M.E. and (J.P. Schools, 
48 Primary Schools, 73 night Schools for adults, 
10 Vocational Training Centres, 73 night Schools 
for adults, 10 Vocational I'raining Centres, a 
Rural Librarianship Training Centre, a Village- 
Level Workers' Training Centre, a School of 
Agriculture, and an Institute for train¬ 
ing village youths in farming—with a total of 
18,566 students. The organizations also conducted 
23 Outdoor Dispensaries treating 4,30,809 patients 
and 8 Mobile Dispensaries serving 2,20,627 
patients, besides running 54 Milk-distribution 
centres and a number of libraries with three 
mobile units—all located in the rural and back¬ 
ward areas. In addition to such varied activities, 
preaching and educative tours, screening movie- 
films and slides, and such other efforts were also 
undertaken frequently. For the labouring classes 
in the industrial areas, the Mission conducted 
several night schools, community centres, etc. 

Mass Contact: From the foregoing account it 
will be evident that the activities of the organiza¬ 
tions are not confined or concentrated in urban areas 
alone; they are spread over other fields as well. 
The message of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda is 
steadily spreading in all parts of India', which is 
evident from the participation of innumerable 
people during the annual celebrations. The 
Ashramas and temples also draw thousands of 
people throughout the year. Over and above 
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these, there are a number of medical institutions 
where lakhs of people get free medicines and 
thousands are treated in jthe indoor departments. 
In the educational institutions also a considerable 
number of poor students get free education, 
board, or lodging. The organizations are also run* 
ning a good number of free libraries in the rural 
areas. The publication centres sometimes sell 
booklets at nominal price to suit the pocket of 
the masses. 

Spiritual and Cultural Work : Both the Math 
and the Mission centres laid emphasis on the 
dissemination of the spiritual and cultural ideals 
of India, and through various types of activity 
tried to give a practical shape to the teachings of 
Sri Ramakrishna that all religions are true. The 
centres established real points of contact among 
people of different faiths through public cel* 
ebrations, meetings, classes, publications, etc. 
More than IIS Libraries containing a vast num¬ 
ber of books and journals were conducted by 
them. Attached to the Libraries, Reading Rooms 
were maintained in many places. One Saaskrit 
Chatushpathi too was run. At least ten centres 
published books on religious subjects and 12 
journals in different languages. Special mention 
should be made of the Institute of Culture, Cal¬ 
cutta, which has published The Cultural Heritage 
of India (S Volumes so far) and which has been 
trying to bring together eminent men and women 
of India and other lands in cultural fellowship. 
The Math centres at Mayavati, Baghbazar (Cal¬ 
cutta), Madras, Nagpur, Mysore, Rajkot, Trichur 
and Bhubaneswar, in particular, have to their 
credit a considerable number of useful pub¬ 
lications. Some of our foreign centres too are 
publishing valuable books. It may not be out of 
place to tell here of the continuous preaching of 
Vedanta through classes and lectures for quite a 
few years now, being carried on by Swami 
Nihsreyasananda in Africa, (Zimbabwe-Rhodesia) 
with Salisbury (35 Rhodes Avenue) as his centre. 

Relief and Rehabiiitation Work: As usual the 
Mission undertook relief and rehabilitation work 
either directly through the Headquarters or in 
conjunction with some branch centres. Some 
works were also conducted by the branch centres 
themselves. 

The following relief works were conducted in 
India: 

A. Flood Relief was conducted, by. the Head- 
quarters in collaboration with the Branch Centres 
at: Malipanchghara, Amta, Uluberia^ Domjur, 
Bagnan, Panchla, Purnal, Agunshi, Dadpur Bridge, 
Haturia, Nawapara, Khalisani, Andhermanlk, 


Sahapur, Beldubi, Balichak, Cbandmari, Belur 
and Nischinda, Kolaghat, Nabagram (Burdwati) 
and Billesyar (Katwa), Bali-Dewanganj, Kashmoli, 
Belgharia, Nmrendrapur, Khardah, Bandipur, 
Manpur, Bilkanda, Patulia, Titagarh, Arambagh, 
Nawpukur, Gopalpur, Harindanga, Saharanhat, 
Sarisha, Taki, Debipur, Gopinathpur, Hatihalka, 
Jalchak, Daspur, Kaktia,' Moyna, Seikhpara, 
Naba^am, Teghari, Arjunpur, Sargachhi, Calcutta 
(in different areas), Bankura, Ramharipur, Jay- 
rambati, Kota (Goghat) in West Bengal ; Allah¬ 
abad in U.P.; Hayaghat, Naogachhia and Katihar 
in Bihar; Roop Nagar and Buddha Jayanti Park 
in Delhi. 

B. Cyclone Relief: at Puranabandh Goda 
(Keonjhar) through the Puri Mission. 

C. Dandakaranya Deserters' Relief: at Kharag¬ 
pur and Howrah Railway Station by the Head¬ 
quarters. 

D. Fire Relief: in Tirap District through the 
Narottam Nagar Centre. 

E. Medical Relief: at Sagar Mela through 
the Manasadwip and Seva Pratishthan; at Das¬ 
pur through Tamluk Ashrama; at Purnal, 
Agunshi and Bagnan by the Headquarters. 

F. Rehabilitation Work: (i) By the Head¬ 

quarters; The construction of 684 pucca houses 
and one Community-cum-Shelter house in Divi 
Taluk of Krishna District in Andhra Pradesh was 
completed arid the construction work of 320 
houses and 2 Community-cum-Shelter houses was 
in progress during the period under report. Since 
then the whole project has been completed by con. 
structing 1,004 cyclone-proof houses including 3 
Community-cum-Shelter houses., (ii) The work 
of constructing 96 houses and one Community- 
cum-Shelter house at Bapatla was taken up by 
Hyderabad Math, (iii) By the Madras Relief 
Centre; the construction of 57 pucca houses and 
two Community-cum-Shelter houses was com¬ 
pleted. 

G. Bangladesh Relief; The usual work of 
milk distribution, clothings, food-stuff, medical 
assistance, etc. was continued through the Centres 
in Dacca, Narayanganj, Bagerhat, and Dinajpur. 

Annual Celebrations: Most of the Math and 
the Mission centres appropriately observe the days 
sanctified by the advent of great saints and pro¬ 
phets. The general features of the celebrations of 
the birthdays of Sri Ramakrishna, Sri Sarada Devi 
(the Hdly Mother) and Swami Vivekananda are; 
Special worship, Homa (making offerings in the 
sacred fire), citing of scriptural texts, Bhafon 
and Sankirtan (often in chorus), distribution of 
{Continued on page 519) 




SWAMl VIVIDISHANANDA 


11 U with deep sorrow that we announce the 
passing away of the Revered Swanu Vividish- 
anaoda in Seattle, Washington (USA), at 12,15 
a.in. on 25 September 1980. For a long time he 
had been in a state of deep coma, the immediate 
cause of death being a stroke. He was eighty- 
seven years old. 

A distinguished scholar in his youth, he re¬ 
ceived his Master's degree in philosophy from the 
Calcutta University, and then joined the Rama- 
krishna Order at its Bhubaneswar Ashrama in 
1919. He was an initiated disciple of Swami 
Brabmananda, and received sannyasa from Swami 
Shivananda (Mahapurush Maharaj) in 1923. 

Besides his joining centre, the Swami was for. 
several years at the Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, 
and served as the sixth editor of this journal for 
two years, 1925-26. During thus period he made 
the adventurous pilgrimage to' Mt. Kailas in 
Tibet. Afterwards he became the first president 
of the Ramakrishna Math, Rajkot. 

After being sent to the USA by Swami Shiv¬ 
ananda, Swami Vividishananda spread the 
message of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda through 
lectures, classes and personal contact in Portland, 
San Francisco, Washington D.C., and Denver. 
In 1938 he went to Seattle, Washington, where 
in 1942 he established the Vedanta Society of 
Western Washington. There he remained as its 
Head until the end. He also visited Honolulu, 
Hawaii, and laid the foundation for the group of 
Sri Ramakrishna’s devotees presently active there. 


Referred to in the Seattle Times (4 Oct. 1980) 
as ‘one of Seattle's most low-keyed but effective 
religious leaders' Swami Vividishananda's method 
of work was never mass conversion but close per¬ 
sonal contact, through which he successfully 
endeavoured to mould the lives of a few sincere 
spiritual aspirants. As such, the results of his 
subdued life of forty-two years in Seattle were 
never spectacular, but deep, pervasive, aud long- 
lasting. 

He was the author of the popular English life 
of Mahapurush Swami Shivananda, A Man of 
God. He also translated into English Part One of 
the well-known book For Seekers of God. 
Recently a new book, Spiritual Ideals for Modern 
Man, containing thirteen talks given by the Swami 
in the USA over the years, was published in India. 

After the Swami's demise, a special .wor¬ 
ship service was held at the Seattle temple 
on October 11, as well as a symposium on ‘The 
Relationship between the Guru and the Disciple’, 
in which several visiting Swami.s of the Rama¬ 
krishna Order residing in the USA participated. 
On October 12, a memorial service was held in 
the Lemieux Library Auditorium at Seattle 
University; the speakers included a Jewish Rabbi, 
a Christian Father, and several Swamis of the 
Ramakrishna Order. 

One of the pioneering giants of the Order in 
the West, his memory will ever be cherished by 
the devotees of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda. May 
his soul rest in peace! 


(Continued from page 518) 


Prasad (sacramental food) to the devotees, feed¬ 
ing of the poor in large numbers, and lectures by 
eminent speidters} including the Swamis of the 
Order, l^us the message of Sri Ramakrishna 
and his direct associates is steadily spreading, and 
many ytmog and ardent souls are coming into 
closer touch With the ideals of the Math and the 
Mission, In ep-operadon. with the local public, 
a few centres celebrate some of the more popular 
Hindu festivals, accounts for these being main¬ 
tained separatdy. 

: It is hoped that the generous 


public all over India and abroad will continue to 
help the Math and the Mission to respond to 
the cry of distress, from wherever it may come. 
All donations to the Ramakrishna Math and the 
Ramakrishna Mission are exempt from Income- 
tax. Remittances may be addressed to; The. 
General Secretary, Ramakrishna Math, P.O. Belur 
Math, Dist. Howrah, West Bengal 711 202, India; 
and cheques may be drawn in favour of either 
‘Ramakrishna Math’ or ‘Ramakrishna Mission*. 
Belur. 
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LAST PAgI : COMMENTS 


A Time for Self-Renewal 

I he vitality and longevity of an organization or movement depends upoft 
its capacity to renew itself periodically. A great religious movement is set in 
motion by a great spiritual personality who realigns the spiritual energies of 
mankind along certain social channels according to the needs of the age. How¬ 
ever, as society evolves and expands, there arises the need to reinforce the 
earlier channels and open new ones. Given this perspective, the Convention of 
the Ramakiishna Math and Mission scheduled to be held at Belur Math in the 
last week of December 1980 may be looked upon as a part of the process of self- 
renewal of one of the most significant religious movements of the modern world. 

This will be the second convention in the history of the Ramakrishna 
Movement. The first one was held in 1926 when several of the direct disciples of 
Sri Ramakrishna were still alive. During the five decades that have elapsed 
after the first convention great changes have taken place in the socio-cultural 
environment, and the Ramakrishna Math and Mission have grown into gigantic 
institutions with 138 branch centres in India and abroad. The executive com¬ 
mittee organizing the convention has spelled out its main objectives and has 
drawn up a list of themes for discussion. The immediate tasks before the Rarna- 
krishna Movement are four. 1. To reinterpret the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
message in the idiom of modern world thought. 2. To adapt .service activities 
to meet the .spiritual and socio-economic needs of the rapidly changing Indian 
society. 3. To integrate the diverse streams of the Movement. 4. Rethinking 
on global commitments. 

At the foundation of the Ramakrishna Movement lies the twofold vision 
of Swami Vivekanaiida. One is about the spiritual regeneration of India and 
the other about India’s contribution to the spiritual welfare of the world. 
Swamiji believed that these two were equally important and interdependent. 
The lime has now come to evaluate how far these two visions have been realized 
in actual life. 

Though the world including India is now pa.ssing through a critical period 
in history the option before the Ramakrishna Movement is only one: spirituality. 
It cannot identify itself with political ideologies, much le.ss take part in 
political or social agitations and conflicts as Christian churches are dofng. It 
works on the fundamental principle that there is only a .spiritual solution to 
the problems of life—individual and collective. History teaches us that a great 
religious movement does not merely affect the lives of a few people but lays the 
foundation for a new culture. Obstacles are unavoidable but Toynbee has 
shown that material obstacles are overcome by releasing the spiritual energies 
of the society and that only those civilizations have survived which had enwgh 
spiritual reserves. This is true of religious movements too* 
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Phone : 44-2898 
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5 Dehi Entally Road 
Calcutta 700 014 


Dear Readers, 

To secure the PRABUDDHA BHARATA on a firmer financial footing so 
that it is able to deliver the life-giving ideas of Sri Ramakrishna-Vivckananda 
to more and more people more effectively, we request you to exert your personal 
influence among your friends and relations to enlist more and more Annual 
and Life-Subscribers io Prabuddha Bharata. At least do introduce the 
journal to the libraries and reading rooms in your locality, to the schools 
and colleges. Universities and research centres where you work or study or 
do research, or even to the temples, maths, clubs, societies or associations you fre¬ 
quent. In that way more and more people would come to know that the journal 
started by Swamiji eighty-six years ago is living. And when you do that, when 
you persuade a friend to .subscribe to the journal, or think of gifting a sub¬ 
scription to a friend or to the schools or colleges you read as if to pass on your 
love for the journal to the coming generation, do instill your enthusiasm in the 
people around a.s well. 

The issues every month, the March one in particular, need advertisements, 
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is where we seek your help also. We would mail the tariff on request. 

Copies of Volumes 82 (1977), 83 (1978) and 84 (1979), except for those of 
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sale @ Rs. 4/- per volume (Rs. 8/- for bound volumes). Also, the Ajinual 
Special Numbers are on sale for Re. 1 /- per copy. Do send us the addresses you 
want the copies to be sent to and write to us for any further information you 
want, 

Thank you. 


Yours sincerely, 

Swami Satyavratananda 

Manager, PRABUDDHA BHARATA 
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By Swami Nikhilananda 
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4.75 
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